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winter m the gusts and blasts which swept fellow in those times. She was bound to Bombay, 
equali-like into the airy darkling hollows of Most of the passengers had come aboard at Graves- 
the canvas. There was a full, moon, small as a end, I amongst them ; and here we were now 
silver cannon-ball, with a tropical greenish tinge thrashing our way into the widening waters of 
m ite icy .sparkling, and the scud came sweeping the Channel, mighty thankful— those of us who 
up over it m shreds and curls and feathers of were not sea-sick, I mean— that there had come 
vapour, sailing up dark from where the land of a shift of wind when the southern limb of 
France was, and whitening out into a gossamer the Goodwin Sands was still abreast, to enable 
delicacy of tint as it soared into and fled us to keep our anchors at the cathead and save 
through the central silver splendour. The weight us a heart- wearying spell of detention in the 
of the whole range of Channel was in the run Downs. 

of the surge that flashed into masses of white The vessel looked nobly by moonlight * she 
water from the ponderous bow of the India- was showing a mamtopgallant sail to the freshen- 
man as she stormed and crushed her way along, ing wind, and the canvas soared to high' aloft 
the tacks of her courses groaning to every wind- in shadowy spaces, which came and went in a 
ward roll, as though the clew of each sail were kind of winking as the luminary leapt from 
the hand of a giant seeking to uproot the the edge of the hurrying clouds into some 
massive iron bolt that confined the corner of little lagoon of soft indigo, flashing down a 
the groaning cloths to the deck. very rain of silver fires, till the long spark- 

.The towering Foreland showed in a pale and ling beam travelling over the foaming heads 
windy heap on the starboard quarter. The land of the seas, like a spoke of a revolving wheel, 
ran in a sort of elusive faintness along our was extinguished in a breath by the sweep of a 
beam, with the Dover lights hanging in the body of vapour over the lovely planet. I stood 
pallid shadow like a galaxy of fireflies : beyond at the rail that ran athwart the break of the 
them a sort of trembling nebulous sheen, marking poop, surveying this grand night-picture of the 
Folkestone; and on high in the clear dusk outward-bound Indiaman. From time to time 
over the , quarter you saw the Foreland light there would be a roaring of water off her weather- 
like some wild and yellow star staring down [ bow, that glanced in the moonshine in a huge 
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I lighted my pipe and sat myself down on the and learnt that he had used the sea for upwards 
coamings of the booby hatch to enjoy a smoke, of forty-five years. He had served in every kind 
I was alone, and this moon- touched flying Chan- of craft, and had obtained great reputation 
nel night-scene carried my memory back to the amongst owners and underwriters for his defence 
times when I was a sailor, when I had paced the and preservation of an Indkman he was in coin- 
deck of such another vessel as this as a midship- mand of that was attacked in the Bay of 'Bengal 
man of her. It seemed a long time ago, yet it was by a heavily armed French picaroon full of men. 
no more than six years either. The old pro- Cups and swords and services of plate and 
fessional instinct was quickened in me by the purses of money were heaped upon him for his 
voices of the fellows aloft, till I felt as though it conduct in that affair ; and indeed in his way he* 
were my watch on deck, that I was skulking was a sort of small Commodore Dance, 
under the break of the poop here, and that I I looked at him with some interest as lie sat 
ought to be aloft jockeying a lee yardarm or beside the Colonel with the full light of the lump 
dangling to windward on the flemish horse. over against him shining upon his face and figure. 

Presently all was quiet on high, and by the There had been little enough to see of him 
windy sheen in the atmosphere, caused by the during the day, audit was not until we dropped 
commingling of white waters and '■■■the- -.frequent, the pilot that he showed himself. His count cn- 
glance of the moon through some rent in the anee was crimsoned with long spells of tropic 
ragged clouds, I could make out the figures of the weather, and hardened into ruggedness like the 
fellows on the fore descending the shrouds. A face of a rock by the years of gales he had gone 
little while afterwards a deep sea-voice broke out through. He was about sixty years of age ; and 
into a strange wild song, that was caught up and his short-cropped hair was as white as silver, with 
re-echoed in a hurricane chorus by the tail of a thin line ot whisker of a like fleecy sort slant- 
men hauling upon the halliards to masthead the ing from his ear to the middle of his cheek. His 
yard. It was a proper sort of note to fit such a nose was shaped like the bowl of a clay-pipe, and 
night as that. A minute after, a chorus of a like was of a darker red than the rest of his face. His 
gruffness but of a different melody resounded on small sea-blue eyes were sunk deep, as though 
the poop, where they were mastheading the top- from the effect of long staring to windward ; and 
sail yard after reefing it. The combined notes almost hidden as they were by the heavy ridge of 
flung a true oceanic character into the picture of silver eyebrow, they seemed to be no more than 
the darkling Indiaman swelling and rolling and gimlet holes in his head for the admission of light, 
pitching in floating launches through it, with her He had thrown open his peacoat, and discovered 
wide pinions rising in spaces of faintness to the a sort of uniform under it: a buff-coloured 
scud, and the black lines of her royal yards shear- waistcoat with gilt buttons, an open frock-coat of 
ing to and fro against the moon that, when she blue cloth with velvet lapels. Around his neck 
showed, seemed to reel amidst the rushing wings was a satin stock, in which were three pins, con- 
of vapour to the wild dance of our mastheads, nected by small chains. His shirt collar was 
The songs of the sailors, the clear shrill whist- divided behind, and rose in two sharp points 
lmg of a boatswain’s mate forward, the orders under his chin, which obliged him to keep his 
uttered quickly by the chief officer, the washing head erect in a quite military posture. Buck was 
noises of the creaming surges, the sullen shouting Captain Keeling, commander of the famous old 
of the wind in the rigging resembling the sulky Indiaman Countess Ida. 

breaker-like roar of a wood of tall trees swept by I guessed he would not remain long below, 
a gale — all this made one feel that one was at sea otherwise I should have been tempted to join him 
in earnest. , • . , in a glass of grog, spite of the company of Colonel 

1 knocked the ashes out of my pipe and went Bannister, who was hardly the sort of man to 
on to the poop. The land still showed very make one feel happy on such an occasion as the 
dimly to starboard, with here and there little first night out at sea, with memory bitterly recent 
: oonngs of dim radiance that might mark a village of leave-taking, of kisses, of the hand-shakes of 
or a town. You could see to the horizon, where folks one might never see again 
the water showed in a sort of greenish blackness c 

! with some speck of flame of a French lighthouse * ~ ' 

| over ’The port quarter ; the September clouds THE LABOUR COLONIES OF 
soared up off the edge of the sea like puffs and HOLLAND 

coils of smoke from a thousand factory chim- ‘ 

iieys down there, now and again a bright star The great problem of Society has always been, 
glancrag out from amongst them as they came and probably always t will be, what to do with 
swiitly floating up to the moon, turning into a the poor and the vagrant classes. And of alii 
silvery white as they neared the glorious planet. the many experiments which have been inade 
JLhere were windows m the cuddy front, and towards a solution, certainly one of the most 
as 1 glanced through one of them I saw the cap- interesting is that which is still in progress in 
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bodied persons who while destitute might be also district-master, with two subordinates, whose 
deserving. It is but right to say, however, that duty was to give instruction in agricultural work 
the Society adopted the idea from a Dutch phil- to the colonists'. Each allotment was laid out in 

anthropist, General Yan den Bosch, who, again, a rectangle, with a brick house of the familiar 

seems to have had it suggested to him by Robert Dutch pattern at one end, and a wooden house for 
Owen. It seems, at anyrate, that a scheme of byre and barn. The houses were better built and 
Robert Owen’s for the employment of pauper better furnished than those of the independent 
populations was brought to the attention of labourers of the district, and the whole organisa- 
the Dutch Government by their ambassador in tiori of the Colonies was very symmetrical. But 
London. This was in 1816 ; but several years the Society was never a success from a financial 

previously Van den Bosch had been experiment- point of view ; its expenses were too heavy, and 

ing with pauper labour on barren soils upon a there were many defects in its whole system which 
farm which he had in Java, where he was gov- we need not go into just now. In fine, Comtnis- 
ernor. Coming home in 1816, the General seems sioners were appointed by the king to examine 
to have seen Owen’s scheme, to have applied to into its affairs and to afford it some assistance by 
it his own experience, and then to have developed loans and otherwise. 

the plan which has since been followed out with In 1859 the .whole scheme was reconstructed, 
various modifications. There were then the three Free Colonies of 

The objects which he had in view may fairly Frederiksoord, Willemsoord, and Wilhelminas- 
be stated in the words of Sir John M ‘Neill, who oord, comprising about two thousand nine hun- 
in 1853 ' made a special visit to, and report on, dred and sixty persons ; and the two Beggar 
the Dutch Labour Colonies, for the information Colonies of Veenhuizen and Ommerschans, with 
of the Board of Supervision for the Relief of a population of about six thousand. The entire 
the Poor in Scotland, M‘Neill says: ‘General capital expended upon them had been six hun- 
Yan den Bosch appears to have set out from dred and four thousand pounds, of which about 
the position that if the savage man, without four hundred and sixty thousand pounds was 
having instruction, implements, habitation, or borrowed, and remained as a debt upon the 
capital provided for him, could make the earth Society. The Government now agreed to wipe off 
yield him the means of living, much more would this debt and takeover both the Beggar Colonies, 
the indigent classes of civilised men, provided with their lands, buildings, &c., as a 1 going eon- 
with all these advantages, be able to maintain cern,’ and thus to enable the Free Colonies to 
themselves by tilling the soil. He thence inferred make a fresh start. 

that able-bodied indigent persons of good char- So much by way of history ; and now for 
acter could be made self-sustaining by employing a brief visit to each of these two classes of Colo- 
them to reclaim waste land, provided funds could nies. 

be obtained to purchase the waste land and to And first, the Free Colonies, which may be 
maintain the families upon it until it became described as private philanthropic organisations 
productive. He believed that by occupation in for the relief of v the poor. To the visitor, Fre- 
agricultural labour, under the training and deriksoord appears as an oasis in a desert, 
discipline of a well-regulated establishment, the a smiling district some sixteen miles long, set 
moral character and the habits of the class of in the midst of the dreariest moorland one 
persons might be greatly improved, and that they can conceive. Frederiksoord was itself a waste 
would give employment to industry in supplying j before General Yan den Bosch began his work, 
their wants, instead of being, as they then were, a Now, it is a settlement of compact * fertile 
burden upon the community.’ farms, joined together by good roads, shaded by 

These were the objects with which the Society fine trees, peopled by an apparently contented 
was at length organised, with a membership sub- and certainly industrious peasantry. If ever 
scription of 2*60 guilders (4s. 4d.) per annum, wilderness was* made literally to blossom as the 
Its organisation was ratified by the king in 1818, rose, it was at Frederiksoord. The Colony now 
and members joined rapidly. Within twelve comprises five thousand acres of land, including 
months there were over twenty thousand members, six large model farms employing some ninety 
and, the amount subscribed was over <£4500 labourers, and two hundred and twenty-four 
(55,000 guilders). With this comparatively small farms, each capable not only of support- 
small capital-fund the Society had an ambi- ing a family, but also of affording a margin, 
tious programme. It included the formation in the way of rent or contribution, towards 
of Colonies for the repression of mendicity, the support of the new arrivals and the infirm. 
Colonies for indigent persons and veterans, Free There are five schools, each with accommoda- 
~ ~ " inspectors of agricultural tion for over one hundred children ; a College 

iculfcural instruction, and for gardening ,* two Protestant churches, with 
d foundlings. As a matter houses for the ministers; one Roman Catholic 
Society was only able at church, with a house for the priest; and a Jewish 
onies — one at Frederiks- synagogue and teacher’s house, 
where some one hundred The total available land of the Colony is 
cultivate the waste land ; divided into two parts. The Society retains 
same size, called Willems- about two thousand five hundred acres, appro- 
ince of Orange. By the printed for the large model farms, each about two 
olonies were formed, and hundred acres, which are worked by the Society 
i whole was placed under with the labour of the colonists; for work? 
sistant, three underrdirec- shops, managed on the same principle; and far 
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Colonies 
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however, 



mg at handier alts ; and one tor men engaged 
in farm-work. In the second establishment 
there are carpenters, cabinet-makers, smiths, 4c. ; 
but the principal work is in making mats and 
sacks for export and clothing for the Colony. 
All the Government plantations in the East 
Indies are supplied with bags for coffee, sugar, 
&e., from the Beggar Colonies. 

At - Ommerschans there are now no women, 
and the Government are gradually transferring 
the whole of the Colony to Veenhuizen. At 
Veenhuizen the population lias averaged about 
fifteen hundred, one-fourth being women : at 
Ommerschans the population has been hereto^ 
fore about nine hundred. Nearly the whole o! 
these have been sent to the Colonies for the 
offence of begging, but some for drunkenness, 
and there are also some who have gone of their 
own accord. 

In some respects these Beggar Colonies are 
really penal settlements ; but yet they are very 
different from the penal settlements which we 
| used to maintain across the seas. When first 
organised by the Society of Beneficence, the object 
of them was to create places of work .where 
the mendicant who is willing to work can be 
provided with healthy labour, gopd^|pod, 
moral surroundings. By the l&yr 
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appropriated to the c free farmers 3 and labourer 
colonists,’ as we shall presently explain. I he 
population averages annually between seventeen 
and eighteen hundred, being mainly composed 
of ‘ free farmers ’ and tbeir families, and labourers 
and their families,; but there is also a proportion 
of orphan boarders, and also the officials and their 
families, to be provided for. . , . . 

It is a cardinal rule of these Free Colonies that 
candidates for admission must he destitute, and 
must have some knowledge of farm-work or craft 
qr business. Families are preferred, and a nor- 
mal household contains two adults and four 
children. When there are less than four chil- 
dren, hoarders may be taken into the house. 

When a family first arrives in the colony, the 
head is employed as a labourer, at a wage which 
is decreed not to be higher than the market-rate 
of the district. In general, the rate for field-work 
is about eightpence per day in winter and one 
shilling in summer ; but some of the handicrafts- 
men may earn one-ambsix pence or one-ancl-eight- 
pence per day. If the work is bad, the wages 
are stopped or a fine imposed. After serving 
two or three years as a labourer, the colonist 
may be made a ‘ free farmer ’ if he has behaved 
and worked well ; and as a ‘free farmer 3 he 
receives about seven and a half acres of land to 
himself, a cow on easy terms, a supply of pota- 
toes and seed, and a certain quantity of manure, 
which he has not to pay for until the expiry of 
the year. This farm he has to work for the 
benefit of himself and family, hut under the 
supervision of the authorities. He may work for 
Wages outside the Colony if lie likes, as many do ; 
but he is not allowed to send hay, straw, and ■ 
manure out of the’ Colony. If lie ddes not suc- 
ceed as a farmer, he may return to the condition ! 
of labourer. Both labourers and ‘free farmers’ 
are provided with houses and gardens, and with 
an outfit of clothes, utensils, and furniture. All 
this is provided at the cost of the district, but 
remains the property of the Society. 

A labourer pays for rent of house about seven- 
pence per week; for medical fund about one 
farthing per head per week ; for clothing fund 
about twopence per head per week ; and for his 
garden such rent as may be agreed on. A free 
farmer pays for rent from three to six pounds 
a year ; for cow about twelve-and-sixpence a 
year;* for medical fund eleven- and -six pence a 
year ; and an agreed sum for insurance of furni- 
ture* &c. If a colonist falls into arrears, he is not 
charged interest ; hut no help is afforded to the 
lazy. Liquor is not forbidden, but it is not sold 
in the Colony. There are shops in the Colony, 
but the colonists are free to make their pur- 
chases outside if they prefer. There is no uni- 
form, ancV they can buy clothes from the Society, 
who make cotton cloth and shoes, and import 
other; articles. Once there was only ‘ token 3 
money; but now the ordinary Dutch currency 
circulates. ' The old and infirm are pensioned off, 
usually at from five to six shillings per week. 

There is no steam-power in the Colony; hut 
in the Society’s workshops employment is afforded 
to carpenters, smiths, besom -makers, basket- 
makers-, mat- makers, tailors, shoemakers, bakers, 
4c. The surplus produce of the agricultural and 
miscellaneous labour is exported for sale in the 
open markets. 


All the farms at Frederiksoord have the neat- 
ness peculiar to Dutch farms, ■ Cattle: andcinple'* 


inents alike look in good order and well cared 
for. The houses are clean and comfortable ; the 
fences are well kept tip ; the land is ..kept Jree 
from weeds. The general appearance of the 
Colony gives one the impression of good culti- 
vation and of orderly industrious living. There 
are ‘black sheep, 3 of course, in the community, 
and there are both offences and punishments ; 
but the general conduct is reported to be excel- 
lent. The colonists are never forced to leave 
except for drunkenness or misconduct ; but they 
are compelled both to educate their children and 
give them some technical training. Great atten- 
tion is paid by the Society to the condition of 
the young ones, whether they are to remain^ in 
the Colony or to be placed in situations outside. 
The College for gardening is said to have been 
a great success. ' 

We have taken Frederiksoord as a type of 
the Free Colonies ; and now we will pay a 
visit to Veenhuizen, as a type of the Govern- 
ment or State Beggar Colonies. 

This settlement lies in the province of Drenthe, 
and to reach it we have to leave the railway at 
Assen, and travel along the canal-banks through 
a plain and uninteresting country.. As we near 
Veenhuizen, however, the scene improves, and 
meadows and gardens and smiling corn-fields 
cheer the eye. Yet this was all once, and not 
so long ago, a barren, dreary, unproductive 
waste. 

One does not pass through any formidable 
walls or guarded gateway to enter this Govern- 
ment preserve ; hut one soon perceives that the 
inhabitants are on a different footing from those 
| we have just left at Frederiksoord. They are 
| all clad in a uniform kaki-coloured mixture of 
wool and cotton cloth, which is woven in the 
Colony; and they all wear the same wooden 
shoes. Here, also, we find three separate estal** 
lishments — one for women ; one for men work-, 
at handicrafts ; and one for men engaged 
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mansion, and wa's walking thoughtfully and I time 1 For just a few minutes withal <’ ho 
rather slowly along the footpath beneath the addec. Wmdd half mst ei<dit do V 

p- S£ t0 ““ : a SI K* t • ~ 

’ mh— kAt 'you Mr Clayton V lie said, slightly standing not thirty yards oil. That is mv >ister, 
confused, to I middle-aged gentleman who now Mrs Morant, who is with Mary ; you must tome 

well^ I°saw'yon at'the concert/ “W—f pardons, Mr Clayton ; I would 

1 Mary is quite well. But you seem to have rather not 1’ the young man quickly leplied. 1 

£ n. J i 7 v , ot »i r > know you will understand. 

forgotten ra, irank. ^ work very h ard ‘They have seen yon, Frank,’ Mr Clayton 

now’ he answered, looking away with the remarked gravely, and then said no. more ; tor 
blood mounting in his face against an unjust now he, too, observed— what had immediately 
reproach caught the othel s eye “ a young 1 

‘I know you do, Frank ; it is all you have to carriage opposite to the ladies 

took to now. You are turning your work into any ^ [ 

m "T suppose so ; I really don’t know exactly. 5 for all this. You are too hard on Claude haune, 
‘ But I know— exactly,’ said the hanker laugh- I think.’ 
ma ‘I don’t, as a rule, look at the current ‘Do you remember, Mr Clayton, calling nn 
accounts of the bank’s customers ; but you know into your private . room at the hank one daj 
I have always had a special interest in yours, when I was drawing, money there i You gav< 
You ought to invest a little now.’ me an emphatic opinion of Claude iaune then 

The young man put away the subject by an —I do not recall it now, he added, with i 

impatient and somewhat disdainful gesture. proud flash of his eyes ‘ to suggest that yoi 

‘I hadn’t fancied my affairs' to be so flourish- were right then, and that you are wrong now 
W he dryly observed ; £ but perhaps I may call but merely to justify my own right to change 
some day at the bank and see one of your people my opinion— -and to make you understand nov 
about it? entirely I am able to appreciate your presen 

Nothin** further was said for a minute or two, feeling. What has taken place is only wha 
till Mr Clayton inquired : 4 How are you going to I might have looked for, so that I am no 
describe Miss Neale’s singing, Frank V surprised.’ 

The young man did not answer at once. C I £ If you expected it, why did you bring hm 
am not going to describe it,’ he then said shortly, to my house and aid him with all your mliu 
< How could I describe it ? I never before heard ence V 

anything like it.’ , ‘I did not say I expected it. I was no 

*1 tell you what, Frank,’ said Mr Clayton, thinking of such results.— But no matter, M 
striking his umbrella on the path, ‘ I would give Clayton,’ lie said, laughing, as they approaches 
a hundred pounds to hear her sing those two ,the carriage. £ I owe reproaches to nobody, am 
son<*s again !’ am well reconciled to life as it is. 5 

‘Doubtless, Mr Clayton: but. you see, there Was he? Mr Clayton just glanced in hi 
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had merely nodded to without looking at him, when she had holidays, spent them in the 
4 you are answerable for this. It was you who country. 

dissuaded us from going.’ Perhaps the greatest pleasure of Frank Holmes 

£ Because concerts as a rule are a bore, Mrs during his first idle year in London came from , 
Morant. One cannot foresee surprises,’ he replied his correspondence with Claude Faune. Some- 
languidly, times he saw him ; but the happiest days Holmes j 

Holmes shook hands with the two ladies again, ever spent were the three or four which his 
and was turning away, when Faune, with a smile, school-friend passed with him before entering; 
held out his hand to him. Mary Clayton made Sandhurst. Faune resembled in one respect the 
an unconscious movement, as if to prevent the sex to which his character bore so close an 
meeting of the two men’s hands, for she knew affinity — he was expensive to amuse. Frank , 
how one had done the deadliest wrong to the Holmes had just received his half-year’s income; 
other, and was filled with superstitious fear that- and after parting from his friend, he found 
something would happen . But nothing apparent that, what with amusements and expensive pre- 
happened ; Holmes, after a moment’s curious sents during these few days, he had but twenty 
hesitation, touched the offered hand, looking as pounds left. 

he did so a proud challenge in the other’s Holmes was surprised, hut not annoyed; he 
effeminate eyes, which the latter lacked the was half sorry not to have had more money 
courage to meet. Then taking off his hat to to spend on Claude Faune. A very pretty letter 
the ladies, he walked away. of thanks in a day or two, more than eompen- 

Mary Clayton’s gray eyes followed the tall sated for all. But the incident had one im- 
retreating figure with a silent pathetic look, portant effect ; to earn money now became neces- 
such as no true-hearted woman could have with- sary, and the first work that Holmes put his 
held on witnessing a brave and loyal man struck hand to proved so successful as to decide his 
down for her sake. Such are the ashes that career — if such a term is suitable to an occu- 
sometimes fall on orange blossoms. pation taken up and left aside by irregular 

The perfidy of the friend whom you have starts. This first effort, unconsciously inspired 
loved with your whole heart, and whom you by a singular knowledge he had acquired in the 
have been generously loyal to in spite of disap- course of an idle but observant year, in the 
pointments, is less merciful than death, which streets of London, was a series of .magazine con- 
at least leaves consolatory memories to soften tributions illustrating the unravelling and detec- 
the pain of loss. As Frank Holmes drove to tion of supposititious crimes. These attracted 
his Adelphi lodgings he felt that even resent- so much attention that when he .wanted money 
ment would have a wholesome and stimulating he had now enough opportunities of earning 
influence upon him ; but there was no case for it. 

resentment — it was too bad even for that. In due course Faune obtained his commission, 

At Rugby, he had formed a deep and singular in a regiment which was on service in India, 
attachment to this schoolfellow, Claude Faune. After a few months at the depot, the young 
The boy was the younger son of an Earl ; but officer was ordered to join his corps. One week 
he was an orphan, and his relations, though of the preparatory leave he spent with his friend 
aristocratic, were poor. Faune was a lad of in London — the last week in England. ,The 
girlish gentleness of manner — the robust boys parting of the two young men on board the white 
contemptuously called it effeminacy — yet a cer- troopship at Portsmouth was more like the part- 
tain winsomeness, which he could exercise when ing of lovers than of friends. Frank Holmes 
he had opportunity or occasion, was hard to returned to his London lodgings with a heavy 
resist by natures partial to such blandishments, heart. He had never before felt the depth of his 
Holmes, having championed the delicate lad attachment for his schoolfellow as he did in. the 
in one or two school quarrels, gave way to the loneliness that fell upon him now. 
potent influence of Faune’s grateful gentleness, Always solitary and thoughtful in his habits, 
and grew to love the boy with more than the Holmes, after Faune’s departure from England, 
affection of a brother for a favourite sister. And worked less and walked more. Being observant 
Holmes had no brother or sister to dispute and full of interest in human life, he acquired, 
the place won by Claude Faune. almost unconsciously, an exceptional knowledge 

' Holmes’s father died while the young fellow of the highways and byways of London existence, 
was at Rugby, and after this event Frank did In this way, following the bent of his talents 
not go back- to the school except to say good- already indicated, Holmes became deeply inter- 

bye. Faune shed tears as freely as a girl at ested in the study of crimes.. He. made a name 

parting from Ms friend. Holmes came up to for a morning newspaper in this department. 
London to settle matters with his late father's Disdaining vulgar sensation and coarse detail, he, 
solicitors, and found himself left with six thou- went out of the beaten track of policemen and 

sand pounds in the bank of Messrs Clayton reporters, and twice in the course of a few 

and Clayton as his entire worldly wealth. By months startled the professional acumen of Scot* 
the advice of Mr Clayton, his father’s old friend, land Yard by the light of fairly directed Intel li- 
fchis sum was invested so as to give an income gence which he threw upon dark and baffiing- 
of two hundred and fifty pounds a year. tracks. Detective officers came to know and 

Holmes took lodgings in town, and for a respect him, and he had the offer of more literary 
good while did nothing. Mr Clayton’s house work than he cared to undertake. t 
was always open to him ; but Mr Cl&yton was a These occupations , supplied Mm with sufficient 
busy man and a widower, and his society of an interest to fill up to some extent the void occa- 
evening*?, though good-natured, was not cheerful, sioned by the absence of his friend ; v and* .as 
Mr Clayton’s daughter was away at school, and | Faune, for the first few months? wrote, to him 
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almost every mail, these letters were delightful 
incidents in his solitary life, laune had the gift 
of writing charming letters. 

And now there arose upon the life of Frank 
Holmes another brighter and purer influence, 
which was destined to change all things for 
him. This was Mary Clayton, the banker’s only 
child. 

But at this point Holmes began to detect from 
time to time a note of trouble in his friend’s 
letters. They grew shorter and less frequent ; 
sometimes weeks passed without one, until an 
apparent sense of delinquency brought home a 
longer letter than usual, full of pretty penitence 
and sparkling all over with bright things. But 
the sky did not keep clear : the note of trouble 
came again. At last a letter arrived which 
would have proved an awakening blow to another 
man. It was only a passing trouble to Frank 
Holmes. Faune had got into difficulties in 
India —he did not clearly indicate how— and he 
had drawn upon his friend for five hundred 
pounds. The money to meet this draft had to be 
obtained by realising a portion of Holmes’s capi- 
tal. Mr Clayton looked grave ; but^ the thing 
was done ; and then Holmes wrote a kindly letter 
to Faune to inform him that the draft had been 
honoured, making no further reference to the 
matter. Nor did Faune further refer to it 
beyond expressing effusive thanks. 

It was a day or two after the transaction of the 
draft that Mr Clayton called Frank Holmes into 
his private room at the bank and had that con- 
versation which is referred to in the early part of 
the present chapter. 

‘Frank/ he said, ‘ who is Mr Claude Faune V 

‘ Oh, Claude Faune?’ replied Frank Holmes, 
laughing: ‘ he is an old schoolfellow, and the 
dearest fellow in the world.’ 

■ He costs you a good deal, Frank. Now, my 
dear hoy, wliat I would wish to put to you is 
this : Is Mr Faune worth it V 

The young man was astonished. ‘ Worth it, 
Mr Clayton? Why, I would give him my right 
hand!’ 

‘ And probably — if it were apy value to him 

he would accept the gift,’ said the banker 
dryly. ‘ I hope I am not misjudging your friend, 
Frank, and I know you will understand why I 
mention this matter.’ 

‘ Of course I understand, Mr Clayton ; I know 
your regard for me too well,’ he answered sin- 
cerely. 

‘I do not know Mr Faune, and have never 
seen him,’ continued Mr Clayton gravely. ‘ I 
judge him only from the point of view of a man 
of the world. I see that you give him a large 
part of your income— and you remember what 
you. had to do a day or two since. I am afraid 
your good-nature is being deceived.’ 

It was a difficult thing to answer Mr Clayton— 
the facts were with him. 

‘All the same, Mr Clayton,’ he said after a 
pause, generously warming with the words, ‘if 
you knew Claude Faune as I do, you would be 
Won by Mm just the same.’ 

The banker shook his head. 

■ ‘ You couldn’t help it, Mr Clayton. Faune has 
.HO money, and has expenses ; and in giving him 
What I don’t require for myself I give more plea- 
sure tomyself than tohim/ 


‘I quite understand that, Frank. But it ^ does 
not alter the case, or alter my opinion of Mr 
Faune.’ „ 

‘Some day, Mr Clayton,’ the young fellow 
answered, laughing, ‘ when you ^ know Claude 
Faune, you will change your opinion. And I 
shall not forget to remind you of it.’ 

‘ Very well ; do so,’ said Mr Clayton with a 
sceptical smile. 

The reader knows how Frank Holmes ^ ‘re- 
minded’ the banker in the Park. The incident 
was full of food for reflection to both of them. 

‘By the way,’ Mr Clayton observed as Holmes 
was leaving the bank, ‘ Mary has come home to 
me for good Bun over to Cadogan Place ; she 
will be glad to see you.’ 

‘ I will go at once/ he said, flushing with new 
pleasure, ‘I suppose we shall hardly recognise 
each other now !’ 

‘ You had better try/ replied Mr Clayton 
good-humouredly. 


CURIOSITIES IN OUR ANCIENT 
CHURCHES. 

In many of our ancient churches there are 
objects preserved that are curiosities in every 
sense. In some few instances, as in the case of 
whispering galleries, they form part of the fabrics*, 
in others, though incorporated with the buildings, 
they are independent of any necessity in their 
construction, as in the matter of the Dutch 
cannon-balls built into the tower of St Clement’s 
Church, Hastings, as memorials of the attack upon 
the port under l)e Ruyter, and the horses’ heads 
built into the belfry of Elsdon Church, which 
were probably placed there only for the purpose 
of improving the sound of the bells ; and again, 
in others they are movable and not connected by 
any link with their situation, except by association 
of ideas in a remote degree, as in the case of the 
plain wooden chair of the Yenerable Bede, so 
reverently preserved in Jarrow Church and in 
that of the Scone Coronation Stone, on which so 
much store is set in Westminster Abbey. 

Before passing to a consideration of examples 
of any of these varieties of curiosities we may 
mention two fine whispering galleries : one in St 
Paul’s, London, and the other in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral. The former, like every other feature in 
Wren’s masterpiece, from his grave in the crypt 
to the golden ball at its summit, is well known ; 
the latter is less so. It was, however, described 
by a writer in the early days of George.!, as ‘a 
remarkable curiosity in the cathedral of Gloucester, 
being a wall built so in an arch of the church 
that if a man whispers never so low at one end, 
another that lays his ear to the other end shall 
hear each distinct syllable.’ And it is still pointed 
out, admiringly, to visitors. 

Beacon turrets on churches are curiosities of the 
description that form part of the fabrics. They 
are small turrets rising above the roofs for the 
1 purpose of displaying beacons, and are not to be 
confounded with the' stalwart church towers on 
the Northumbrian and Scottish border that were 
used for defence, and were provided with narrow 
window-openings and battlements, and, some- 
times with corbelled out parapets, of which there 
are many examples. Beacon turret® are of yery 
I rare occurrence. There is one at Hadley Church, 
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and another on the south-east angle of the chancel ful assembled in the nave assisted in its celebra- 
of Alnwick Church. The example at Hadley had, tiom The positions of the very few examples we 
till recently, and probably still has, the iron re- possess of these chapels differ, showing, as in the 
ceptacle for the blazing beacon raised on high so ease of galilees, it was more a matter of con- 
as to show over the battlements. This has dis- venience than consequence. It is possible that 
appeared in the Alnwick turret. There is a more of the small chapels adjutting from ancient 
narrow winding stone stair leading up to it, with churches may have been made for such celebx-a- 
access through a low narrow door in the south- tions than we have ascertained, and that some 
east angle of the interior of the church, and those that are called anchorages were in reality 
who ascend step out on to the roof, where there sepulchre chapels, or Easter sepulchres. ■ 
were formerly indications of a small chamber, and A stirrup-stone or- mounting-block at a church 
whence there is a wide prospect of country from door must now be looked upon as a curiosity, 
which a lighted beacon could be seen for many though in former times, when there was less 
miles. wheeled traffic, they may have been common. 

Another curiosity forming part of the fabric There is one adjoining the porch on the north 
is a hearse-house. In some few country parishes side of Edlingham Church, by means of which* 
extending over large sparsely-inhabited districts, doubtless, many a hardy Borderer has dismounted I 
it has been found expedient in some old time to and then mounted again at the conclusion of the 
build hearse-houses against the churches for the services he has attended, having perhaps his wife j 
convenience of keeping a hearse for the use of the or daughter on a pillion behind him, with several j 
parishioners. There is one built against the shady miles of mossy, boggy, heathery moorland between j 
north side of the chancel of Elsdon Church, in him and his home. There is also a mounting- 
Northumberland, and another against the old block remaining at the gate of Duddingston 
Saxon church or St Peter’s, By well, in the same Church, near Edinburgh. 

county* The latter stands likewise on the north Sun-dials on church porches are of more fre- ] 
side of the chancel, only it is closer into the angle quent occurrence. They are not ecclesiastical 
formed by the chancel and the east end of a features ; but the terse mottoes upon them of 
chantry chapel. On Easter Monday, 1791, a rate warning and incentive, and their general air of 
of a penny per pound was laid on the parish for tranquil serenity, have charms that put out of 
making a hearse and for building a house for question any doubt as to their propriety. There 
placing the hearse in. In Llanbedr Church, is a solemn yet placid-looking gray church stand- 
Merionethshire, stands a bier, which though be- ing in a green churchyard by the roadside near 

longing to a different category, is also intended the moqjih of the river Alne. It is Lesbury 

' for the convenience of mourners. Church, and Lesbury is a wide, neat, and new- 

We have not so many ‘galilees 5 but that they looking village, though in reality it is of hoary 
may be looked upon as rarities. The words, ‘He Saxon antiquity, but is in good hands and has no 
goeth before you into Galilee; there you shall see marks of the decay of age about it. There is a 
him/ have been quoted as an explanation of this strong steeple at the west end of the church 
term. In two of our examples of galilees they about twenty feet square, with a low slate spirelet 

are placed at the west end of the nave, a third is surmounted by a weathercock. All the window- 

at the west side of the south transept, and a openings are narrow and small and plain and 
fourth is on the north side of the nave, which long like lancets, and there is a massy chancel 
facts prove that the exact position was of no arch, very heavy and hoary, in the centre of the 
material consequence. The galilee forming part interior, which makes the chancel as long as the 
of Lincoln Cathedral is a porch on the west side nave. The whole aspect of the venerable - edifice 
of the south transept, with an upper chamber, is that of- peaceful strength, and on the gable of 
The galilee of Beverley Minster is also a porch the porch on the south side, a sun-dial adds to 
with a chamber above it, in which the porter of the genial though mute invitation to enter. On 
the monastery had a bed that he might be within the south side of Pittington Church, Durham, 
call of the unfortunates seeking the safety of there is a very ancient dial, divided into six 
sanctuary. Ely galilee is now also a porch or divisions of daytime, which is deemed a reminis- 
entrance. The galilee at Durham is a vast chapel cence of dialling when the time of day was indi- 
which extends along the west front, and is divided cated by blocks of stone arranged in a circle on 
into a central avenue with two aisles by rows of the ground. Kirkdale Church, in the North 
richly ornamented arches on clustered columns. Riding of Yorkshire, has a sun-dial made in the 
In a conspicuous position in it is an altar' tomb, days of Edward the Confessor, 
with an inscription recording that the bones of The purpose of the openings generally known 
the Venerable Bede rest below it. among antiquaries as ‘low-side windows’ lias 

Sepulchre chapels are still rarer. ■ There is one often been a matter of conjecture. These features 
at the north side of the nave of Kingsland Church, are generally found low down on the south side 
Herefordshire, to which access is gained through . of the chancel, though in some very few 'instances 
the north porch. This contains a tomb-like erec- they occur on the north' side. ’ That they were 
tion between five and six feet in length, that not intended for additional light is evident from 
would also serve as an altar-table. Besides the circumstance that they are placed in positions 
window openings in the north-east walls of the in which the extra light that is gained by them 
chapel, .the north, wall of the nave is perforated falls chiefly on the church floor. We have there- 
with four lancet openings, so that any one in the fore to accept an explanation that has been made 
chapel can see into the end of the nave, and which suggests that they must' have been intended 
persons In that end of the nave can see into the for the purpose of being opened . easily from 
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solid sides or arms. In. the 
iictures in which they stand, .with- . vistas. 
in$ and arches and beautiful .tracerled 
appealing to the eye on all sides, and 
roofs springing above them like 
canopies, and floors spr< . 

memorials of noble knights and their daiaei 
of other local worthies and their wives 
in their archaic sturdiness and sj 
ornamentation to be but little more 
fashioning of seats out of the 
chosen from my: * 


not able to attend the ser- w: 


parishioners who were 

vices might be aware 

the supreme part of them was taking place One 
of these low-side windows in Wensley Church, 
Yorkshire, is actually appended below another 1 
window which forms part of a set at the usual , 
height. But for the most part they stand alone, 
as in another example in the old parish church m j 
Morpeth. In some ancient churches the banctus j 
bell was hung in a turret specially made tor it 
over the chancel arch. In Brancepeth Church, 
Durham, for instance, the little turret tor the j 
Banctus bell is still standing. j 

As hagioscopes occur so seldom, they may also 
be accounted curiosities. These are narrow slits, 
sometimes called squints, made through walls and j 
piers in a slanting direction, so planned that 
persons on one side of the masonry can obtain a 
view , of what is passing on the other side at a 
considerable distance from it. They appear to 
have been made to enable people to direct their 
aaze to the altar without entering the chancel, as 
they are always directed to the eastern part of 
the building. In Morpeth Church these curious 
slanting slits are to be seen piercing both jambs 
of the chancel arch, and must have been intended, 
consequently, for the use of worshippers already 
in the building. In Staindrop Church, Durham, 
there is a small square-headed opening, divided 
into three defoliated lights, high up in the north 
wall of the chancel, the mullions of which are 
cut not square, but slantwise, which must have 


, 

*ead around them full of 
_ and 
s, they seem 
parse ness of 

than a rude 

^2 Ai great boulders to be 

:iads more on the nearest hillside 
aclcen, ferns, and heather. If 
2 , and it most probably had, it 
as that at York has done. 

Among* minor curiosities may be numbered the 
tongs kept in some old country churches for the 
purpose of pulling dogs out of the hiding-places 
in which they wished to ensconce themselves, 
that they might be near their masters. . There is 
a pair of oak extending tongs, with nails in the 
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treatment, he struck his master and fled. For can, and lias to fend for mysen, and don’t often 
a while he tried hard to get work in the villages get my meals reg’lar.’ 

through which he passed ; but no one would And the cruel contrast between himself and his 
take on the strange friendless lad, and so lie companion filled the tramp’s heart with hitter 
made up his mind to enlist for a soldier. thoughts. Why have some folks all the good 

If only he had reached York an hour or two things of life and others none of them ? Here 
earlier, Her Majesty’s army had gained a useful was a man no older than himself with fine 
recruit, and poor Jim would have had a chance to clothes on his back and a horse to carry him ; 
rise and become a credit to the service. But ill- whilst he, poor fellow, had to trudge along ankle 
luck would not let him go. He was routed out deep in the mud with scarcely a whole thread to 
of an old stable by a zealous member of the city cover him. Why, the very horse was a long way 
police, and charged next day with sleeping out at better off and more cared for; it at least had a 
night or some equally heinous crime, the result warm dry stable and plenty of food waiting for it, 
being that he was committed to prison for seven whilst he had never a resting-place nor a crust of 
days. This broke down his last shred of self- bread to eat. 

respect ; and when that happens to man or boy, Again the cheery kind tones startled him : 
Heaven help him, for his doom is sealed. 4 But you have friends somewhere, I suppose V 

Jim came out of jail utterly reckless, with a ‘No; not me! There’s never a single soul, 
wild hatred of everybody and everything. He guv ’nor, in this wide world as cares a rap for me ; 
thought no more of soldiering or getting work, and when I Tigs down some day and dies in a 
but let himself drift resolutely to the bad. He ditch, there’ll noan be, man, woman, or child, as ’ll 
soon got into vicious company, and before many miss me. Hone’ll be sorry, ’ceptin’ the parish 
weeks were over was again in the clutches of the bums as ’ll have to put me underground, and 
law. The downhill road is an easy one and the they ’ll grudge doing of that even.’ Jim gave a 

E aee always rapid, and so at thirty years of age short ugly laugh and slouched on, the water 
e was pretty widely known to the authorities as squish, squish, squishing out of the gaping rents 
a confirmed rogue and thief who would not stick of his old boots at every step. He quite expected 
at trifles when once he was roused. the ‘swell’ to ride off now and leave him to the 

Yes ; there was no doubting it, he was an out- rapidly-deepening gloom and the . wild cheerless 
and- out bad lot! And he looked it, too, as he night ; but the horse was kept steadily alongside 
slouched along the country lane with hands deep of him, and his rider spoke again, 
in his empty pockets and his head bent to meet ‘ Can’t you get into regular work and leave this 
the rain which the November wind drove in his tramp business V 

face. But he was too much used to discomfort ‘No; there’s none ’ll have the likes of me. I 
to heed the weather, and plodded sullenly on don’t look respectable enough.’ 
through the puddles in the deepening gloom, ‘Nonsense, man. Don’t get down on your luck, 
half asleep, and so utterly careless of everything but pick yourself up. Now, look here ; I will 
around that he never heard the beat of hoofs give you a chance myself, if you will take it.’ 
until a cheery voice cried: ‘Now, my good Jim could not believe his ears. Some one 
fellow, if you do not want the whole road to actually talking to him as if he was an honest 
yourself, perhaps you will let me pass.’ man, and not some sort of vermin or venomous 

Jim never looked round, but slunk closer to the beast. A real ‘ tip-top gentleman ’ too. He must 
dripping hedgerow, expecting the horseman to be muddled. But the brown eyes were looking 
ride on without another word, but something coolly enough at him and their owner was saying : 
quite unexpected happened, for the cheery voice ‘ Well, what do you say?’ 

said ‘Thanks!’ ‘Yer don’t know what I he; I’m a bad lot ! 

It was the first time any one had ever thanked I ’ve been in quod oft enough,’ blurted out Jim* 
the good-for-nothing, and he stared up in blank feeling somehow he could not take his new-found 
amazement, and saw a man of about his own age, patron in. 

in red coat and top-boots plentifully bespattered ‘ I daresay you have, and deserved it too. But 
with mud, looking down at him from the back of I believe you can pull round yet if you like ; and 
a weight-carrying hunter without the least gleam as I said, I will give you the chance of regular 
of aversion or suspicion on his pleasant fresh- work and pay. Will you take it?’ 
coloured face. In the depth of Jim’s warped nature there 

‘You look rather done up ; been long on the glimmered something like a spark of gratitude 
road?’ . and a dim longing after a new life, for a moment; 

‘A week an’ more!’ The reply was surly but old habits were too strong for him, and the 
enough, not that Jim resented the question, but clouds closed darker again as he shook his head 
simply because he was so used to insults and and said in tones which tried to be civil: ‘No, 
rough speaking that the idea of a ‘ blooming guv ’nor ; yer mean well : hut it’s no go now. 


JIM THE TRAMP. 


>ected an angry lectu 
ng ; but the other sa 
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rubbed bis bands and stacked ii i s _ loaves, con- 
gratulating him self : the while on bis reiusab-to 
countenance a worthless vagabond, who, regarded 
mint of political economy, 
earth. And yet 

the | Mr Jonathan Binner was wont to pose on politi- 
‘.e heaven-sent champion of 


half-crown to Jim with careless easy g< 
and shaking up his horse, trotted off i 

and 4 Good luck . 5 . ■ . 

How costless a word or two of sympathy are, from the Jolty stain x 
and yet how priceless they may become. How had ^no right ^ to live on the 
easy to be gracious, and yet how far-reaching t~~ ------- — 

results. We scatter kindly greetings here and cal platforms as th« v . . .... 

there as we journey on Life’s roadway, and lo ! the masses. Then, indeed, his sympathy flowed 
they spring up bright flowers to gladden some sad out in such a mighty torrent towards the uni- 
weary wayfarer. We perforin thoughtlessly now versal brotherhood of man that there was not so 
and again trivial services of courtesy and forget much as a drop left to give a crust or even a 
them; but they shine in lone loveless hearts as civil word to a starving tramp at his door. 

<rli ttftri nor stars to cheer the midnicht skv. ! Three times did Jim try his luck down the 
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which sent one to ground, but the other two known as they ought to be. It is related of Dr 
closed in upon him. . Balguy, a celebrated preacher, that after having 

Jim looked on with languid interest. Evi- preached an excellent sermon in Winchester 
dently it was some magistrate waylaid by three Cathedral on the text ‘In much wisdom is much 
men who had a score to settle against him. It grief, 7 he received the following extempore com- 
was no business of his, anyway, and though three pliment from Dr Watson, then at Winchester 
to one was hardly fair, he was not going to School : 

interfere. The gentleman fought well, whoever T , i _ i. , 

he was, and again Sent an assailant backward ^retehed ’you ! 

with a well-got-m blow. But the odds were too 

heavy and the cudgels told. He began to stagger The following compliment, though delivered in 
and give ground, and a blow on the head beat plain prose, must have been quite as acceptable 
him down. 4 Give it him, lads, if we swing for 7 fc, 7 to the brave soldier to whom it was addressed 
cried the tallest of the three villains, jumping as the above couplet was to the learned preacher, 
upon him, mad and blind with rage. When Frederick the Great of Prussia dined with 

A ray of moonlight fell upon the upturned the Emperor of Germany on the occasion of their 
face of the fallen man : it was that of the gentle- meeting at Neiss, General Laudohn, who with 
man who five years ago had talked with Jim in other officers had been invited to join the party, 
the lane 1 In an instant he was over the gate was about to place himself on the side of the 
and at the men like a tiger-cat, and so sudden table opposite the king ; but Frederick prevented 
was bis onset that they gave ground ; then, seeing his doing so, and pointing to . a seat beside 
he was alone, they rushed at him with oaths himself, exclaimed : 4 Come and sit here, general, 
and threats. Weak from want of food and half for I have always wished to see you at my side, 
dead with cold, poor Jim had never a chance, rather than facing me. 7 

For a few seconds he held up doggedly against Boswell tells a very characteristic story of Dr 
the shower of blows; then feeling he was done Johnson and George III. Johnson was allowed 
for, stooped suddenly, flung his arms round the privilege of reading in the royal library. On 
the senseless Squire, and with one last effort one occasion, the king hearing of his presence 
managed to roll into the deep ditch, keeping there, entered the room in order to see and | 
himself uppermost. The brutes jumped down converse with the great author. After much 
and strove to make him loose his hold of their interesting conversation about books and the 
victim; but stunned and blinded with blood, universities, the king asked him if he were 
he clung fiercely to Hugh Boynton, sheltering writing anything. He answered that he was not, 
his body with his own. for he had pretty well told the world what lie 

The world began to spin round — another and knew, and must now read to acquire more know- 
another heavy blow — a chiming of far-off bells ledge. The king replied : 4 1 do not think you 
— a hollow buzzing — and then — black night for borrow much from anybody. 7 Then Johnson said ! 
ever ! " he thought he had already done his part as a 

Next morning, they were found together in writer. 4 1 should have thought so too, if you 
the trampled blood-smeared ditch— one living, had not written so well/ retorted His Majesty, 
the other dead. Johnson observed that ‘ No man' could have paid 

Hugh Boynton often wonders, as he looks a handsomer compliment: and it was fit for a 
at the white cross which he put up over a king to pay. 7 When some one asked him if he 
nameless grave, who his preserver was. But the made any reply to the king’s speech, he answered : 
recording angel will one day tell how Jim the ‘ Sir, when the king had said it, it was to be so. 
Tramp, "the 4 out-and-out bad lot, 7 gave his life It was not for me to bandy civilities with my 
for the man who once spoke kindly to him. sovereign. 7 

In a conversation between George IV. — when 
, Prince Begent— and Sir Walter Scott, the Prince, 

COMPLIMENTS. knowing the Jacobite tendency of the author of 

Waverle,% asked him if he would have joined the 
To be addressed in words of rank flattery is not Jacobites. 4 It would have been wretched taste of 
really gratifying to right-minded people; but a me, 7 said Scott, when relating the anecdote to 
| neatly-expressed compliment, that has in it the Thomas Moore, 4 to have said I would ; and T 
backbone of truth, is a very different affair. It merel y answered that I should at least have 
has been said that ‘politeness is the oil which wanted one motive against dong so in not know- 

makes the wheels of society turn easily;’ and a “^h all his^faulte Louis XIV. knew -how 
wxtty, happily-conceived compliment has often to condllct himself as a great king; among his 
been found to assist the process. It is well some- other qualities he was a master of the art of, 
times for pec? pie to be put in good-humour with paying noble compliments. On one occasion he 
themselves as a means of making them in good- stood at the top of the grand staircase to receive 
humour with their surroundings. There is often the heroic Conde after the battle of SenefF (Ifi74). 
despondency in quarters where it is least suspected, The Prince, then in his fifty-fourth year, was 
- and a few gracious, appreciative words — especially troubled with gout, and ascended the stairs .slowly, 
from a superior — may give hope and encour- When he lxad reached the top, he apologised for 
agement at a momeqt when they are much keeping His Majesty waiting so,, long. 4 My 
needed. cousin, 7 replied the monarch, 4 make no apologies ; 

We propose to give a few instances of happy one who is so laden with laurels as you are cannot 
compliments, some of which may be called his- move quickly. 7 — In an interview with the cele* 
torical, though perhaps they are not so widely] brated preacher Massillon, Louis remarked* ‘I 
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as if lie had just made a discovery: ‘They’ve 
sent you over for a show ; they are not all like 
you. 5 At which we laughed and hurried oil'. 

A little absurdity about a compliment often 
caves it point. A Spanish lover is reported to 
have said to his mistress : 1 Lend, me your eyes -5. I - 
of all the 1 want to-night to kill a man. 

‘ 1 Mrs Moore, the wife of the poet, was noted lor 
her benevolence to the poor in the vicinity of 
their country residence. O11 one occasion a guest 
I take it for granted that no one is 
uying in our neighbourhood, or we should not be 
favoured with Mrs Moore’s company.’ . 

Not long ago, when, a brief, matrimonial engage-.;, 
ment was ' broken off, a '/near .relation .of thn. 
gentleman, one who fully appreciated the high 
qualities of her from whom the sometime lover 
was sundered, said to the young lady : ‘You have 
* 4 let I only lost an ideal j he has lost a reality A very 
sweet compliment this, under the circumstances, 
it seems to us. 

One more little anecdote we will give, and it 
is a husband’s compliment to his wife. They 
were visitors for a few days at a country-house, 
and on being shown into their room, the lady, who 
was nearer forty years of age than thirty, pre- 
pared to take off her bonnet. Now, be it observed 
that looking-glasses vary very much in quality ; 
some distort, and some Hatter the countenance. 
These different qualities in glass-making are no 
new tilings, for we may remember that when 
Queen Elizabeth was dying she asked for a true 
glass, into which she had not allowed herself to 
>roval by I Took for twenty years. The glass that was on the 


have heard many great preachers^ ana me 
they produced on me was that I felt thorou 
satisfied with them. Every. time I have 1 
you I have been dissatisfied with my sell. 

Perhaps one of the grandest compliments 
paid bv one human being to another was 
rendered by Nicholas the Emperor __ ■ 

Russias to Mademoiselle Rachel, the celebrated 
French actress. When she was introduced to 
him she knelt ; hut the Emperor raised her, and 
himself falling on one knee, said : ‘Thus should j observed 
the royalty of rank pay homage to the royalty ot i dy 

genius. 5 . 

There is another form of compliment, not so 
delicate in quality as the foregoing, though often 
very amusing, and which may be termed the 
hyperbolic. The exclamation of the dustman to 
the 4 beautiful Duchess of Devonshire 5 is a case m 
point. 4 Lord love your grace/ said the man 
me light my pipe at your eyes 1 ’ 

'■■■•> *■¥*%< t - I ■ fY> . _ _ _ * i. — A * T 1 ■ 

Though so 
the following 
written 1 


different, still of the same class are 
polished lines, said to have been 
by the father of the late Lord Palmer- 
ston on presenting a white rose to a lady : 

If this fair rose offend thy sight. 

It on thy bosom wear, 

’Twill blush to find itself less white, 

And turn Lancastrian there. 

Or if thy ruby lip it spy, 

As kiss it thou mayst deign, 

’With envy pale Twill lose its dye, 

And Yorkist turn again. 

Compliments which express high a] 
implication are especially noteworthy, 
great Duke of Wellington said ‘ He always slept 

well when Stapleton Cotton was on guard , 5 he [ one, and as the lady saw nerseii reneeieu m is sue 
paid a sterling compliment, which must have merrily exclaimed : 4 Oh, what a charming glass l 
gratified that ofeceN-if he heard of it— as much I look about eighteen in it . 5 4 It is just like my 
as a promotion in rank would have done. eyes, then/ the husband promptly replied. 

Sailors have rather a happy knack of saying On the whole, we think that well-expressed, 
pretty things to ladies. We remember long years well-applied compliments have their uses, and 
ago spending a week at Plymouth in the company that society would be very dull and life very 
of a lady who was especially enthusiastic about bleak without them. 

maritime affairs. Ships, that is to say the great — _ — _ — — — — — - — ■ 

men-of-war, if not so redoubtable as they are at T n 

present, were certainly more beautiful, and we W A 1 1 1 JN Or. 

were enchanted with naval ^ sights,, and especially «j n winter, Earth wears a pathetic aspect, because she is 

with going over the St Vincent. We had estab- waiting for Spring, and this is better than Autumn, which 

lished quite an acquaintance with the boatmen looks so hopeless.’ 

emnloved bv us on various occasions, and these , T 

were delighted with the enthusiasm of our com- ‘ ] calm death than dying life, I thought, 

panion. One day, when helping her to step As on the sodden earth the brown leaves lay, 

[ ashore, the more loquacious of the two men Or, fluttering from the boughs, day after day, 

f, exclaimed : 4 Ah, you ought to be an admiral’s Were still by wandering winds in legions brought* 


Mutilated heroes the 1 
loved talking, and app 


her own dead lea^ 
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the reader may be left to imagine. Their only* ‘ 
friend at this time was Father Ganvreau, a 
devoted French Canadian priest, whose exertions 
and privations on behalf of the lepers for a long 
period have been known to few. An old patient 
at that time, who is still living, relates that the 
good mr4 one day found a dying girl in such a 
state of filth, that with his own hands he took 
a sponge and dressed her sores before administer- 
ing to her the consolations of religion. 

In the following spring the Lazaretto was 
but the condition of the lepers was in 
of sixteen years from the date of no sense thereby or therein ameliorated. The 
Tracadie possessed twenty lepers, windows were filled with iron bars, and the yard 
that time placed by the Provincial in which the poor -sufferers were permitted to 
n a miserable building little suited take their daily exercise was enclosed by a 
nd pitiable condition of the patients, high wall, while an armed sentry paced outside 


was warm, one of them was m Ins shirt sleeves. 

The weight of the coffin upon his shoulder was 
| so great that it cut through his shirt into the 
■ skin, and a poisonous discharge from the ill-made 
i coffin entering the punctured flesh, the disease 
was communicated to the unfortunate bearer, 
who, not very long afterwards, died a leper. I rebuilt 
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‘ ’ f 11/ in the hands of the Sisters the entire charge 
or the inmates | and administration ot the money voted for the 
maintenance of the hospital. 3 

Since this eventful period, matters have per- 
manently improved for the inmates of the Tra- 
, cadie Lazaretto, and looms, carpenters’ tools, a 
fishing-boat, and several violins, have been pro- 
recreation and employment of its 
The total number of lepers who have 
the Lazaretto since it passed into the 
__ __ * ■' ' ra of Charity is seventy-six. 

- to the wants and There were twenty patients when they arrived, 

w ° iCI C.e wood Sisters since which time forty-one men and forty women 
that city, headed by their have been admitted. Of these, seven have left 

- ’ - ’ ’tted the hospital, which now contains eight men and 

ten women. The fact that eight years ago the 
inmates numbered twenty-seven is a proof that 
preventive measures adopted by the Govern- 
ment against the spread of the dread disease are 
effectual. 

In an interesting article recently published in 
of the Hotel the Montreal Star, some amusing instances are 
of the given of the devotion inspired by the good 

i and heroic Sisters in the hearts of the country 


the entrance. Worst of all, there was neither | ingly 
work, recreation, nor amusement for the inmates 
of this gloomy prison, to whom, therefore, day 
and night were alike unwelcome and. cheerless. 

Thus, terrible to relate, did the condition of the 
Tracadie Lazaretto, with its constantly increasin; 
number of inmates, continue from year to year f M 
until 1866, when a brighter day dawned for the vided tor the r 

poor lepers. The * 

, In this year, as the result of certain represen- died m 
tations which were made in Montreal, by Dr hands of the JSisteri 
Bayard of Tracadie, relating \ 
condition of the Tracadie lepers, the 
of the H6tel Dieu in T ' *' v , ’ _ 

noble and heroic Superior, asked to be permi 
to undertake the sole charge of the . Lazaretto. 

This offer was laid before the authorities in New 
Brunswick, and, of course, immediately accepted. | the 
The next step in this noble effort was taken 
by Dr Rogers, Roman Catholic Bishop of Chat- 
ham, who, instructed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, formally invited the Sisters cf th; U*t:_ 

Dieu to enter upon the sole charge < 

Lazaretto. Dr Hingston thus describes the scene 


at the Hdtel Dieu, Montreal, upon the arrival of folk of the neighbourhood, with a few examples 
the Bishop’s invitation ; * The Superior submitted of which we may fitly conclude, 
the matter to her community. She laid before Some days after the arrival of the nuns, a 
thorn tho rlnrmors nf the undertaking, and dwelt woman rang the bell at the entrance to the Laza- 


tnem tne dangers ol me uuuerw uuu& and dwelt woman rang the bell at the entrance to the Laza- 
on the hardship and privations to which they retto and demanded to see the Superior. Sister 
would be exposed. She then asked for three Pag4 went to the parlour; and the poor woman, 
'volunteers. How many do you think responded untying the corner of her handkerchief, took 
to her appeal? The quarter or the half of those from it twenty-five cents, which she handed to 
present ? No ; every one of them came forward ! the nun. c What is this for ? 3 asked Mfcre Page 
Three were chosen, one of whom was my clinical ‘Do you want some medicine?’ ‘Oh no, 
assistant, Sister St John. The Superior accom- replied the woman; ‘I give you that just m 
panied them, and remained there four months to return for the pleasure of seeing you.’ 
arrange matters. The others returned only when Again, a poor woman having brought to the 
failing health rendered their recall necessary. Sisters her little boy, aged ten years, who had cut 
Sister St John remains there still. Who knows his finger badly with a fish-bone, said to the 
their names ? Have the papers ever spoken of child, who was afraid to allow his wound to be 
their self-sacrifice ? Are they ever mentioned as examined: ‘ Do not be afraid, dear ;■ you know 
examples of charity worthy of imitation ? I may that the Sisters are next best to God ! ’ Another 
safely say that, with the exception of my own little boy, who was a leper, had a rather start- 
words, the names of those heroines and of the ling habit of genuflecting every time he met a 
others who have voluntarily replaced them, Sister. 

have never been mentioned’ outside of this Lastly, on another occasion one of the coxn- 
buildinU munity was escorting an aged clergyman from 

The good Sisters arrived in Tracadie on the Montreal to the entrance door, when an old man 
E^th ot September 1868, and as their fame had appeared at the grating. He paid not the slightest 
preceded them, the welcome they received was attention to the priest, but fell on his knees 
most demonstrative and hearty. "The Board of before the nun, saying: ‘ C’est la confiance qui 
Health still maintained and managed the affairs m’amene a votre saintete.’ 
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MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 


Chairi'herK’s .Torrmal, 
Jan. 11, 1890.1 


as tae Lo unless Ida , Our speed was scarce a 
full five miles, and yet, looking over to leeward, 
when the huge fabric came heeling down to 
her channels to the send of a sea and to the 
weight of the wind in her canvas, you would 
have supposed her thundering through it a 
whole ten knots at least. 

On a sudden there was a loud and fearful 
cry forward. £ Port your helium! port your 
helium ! 5 I could hear a voice roaring out with 
a meaning as of life or death in the startling 
vehemence of the utterance. 

‘ Starboard ! starboard ! 5 shouted Mr Prance, 
who was still standing aft ; * over with it, men, 
for God 5 s sake, before we’re into her V 

Next instant there was a dull shock through- 
out the ship ; a thrill that ran through her 
planks into the very soles of one’s feet, while 
there arose shrieks’ and shouts as from three- 
score throats under the bows, arid a most lament- 
able and terrifying noise of wood-splintering, of 
canvas tearing, of liberated sails dogging the 
wind. I bounded to the weather rail and saw 
a large hull of some eighty tons wholly dis- 
masted— a wild scene of wreck and ruin to the 
flash of the moon at that moment shining down 
out of a clear space of sky— gliding past into 
our wake. The dark object seemed filled with 
men, and the yells left me in no doubt that 
she was a Frenchman— a large three-masted 
lugger, as I had supposed her. 

In an instant our ship was in an uproar. 
There is nothing in language to express the 
noise and excitement. To begin with, our helm 
having been put down, .we had come, round into 
the wind, and lay pitching heavily with sails 
slatting and thundering, yards creaking, rigging 
straining. The sailors rushed to and fro. All 
discipline for the moment seemed to have gone 
overboard. The captain had come tumbling up 
on deck, and was calling orders to the mate, 
who re-echoed them in loud bawlings to the 
quarter-deck and forecastle. Lanterns were got 
up and shown over the rail, and by the light of 
j them you saw the figures of the seamen speed- 
ing from rope to rope and hauling upon the 
gear, their gruff harsh chorusings rising high 
above the terrified chatter of the passengers — 
many of whom had rushed up on deck barely 
clothed — high also above the storming and, 
shrilling of the wind, the deep notes of angry 
waters warring at our bows, and the distract- 
ing shaking and beating of the sails. 

But a few orders delivered by Mr Prance, 
whose tongue was as a trumpet in a moment 
like this, acted upon the ship as the sympathetic 
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I ended my account pointing 


lifting their black heights into creaming peaks 
in an atmosphere of delicate silver haze, that 
yet .suffered the eye to penetrate to the dark 
confines of the horizon. The wake of the planet 
was a long throbbing line of angry broken 
splendour in the south; but the tail of it seemed 
to stream fair to the point of sea into which 
the lugger had veered, and I was confident 
that if she were afloat I should see her. 

‘Who is that to leeward there?’ called the 
captain from the other side of the wheel in a 
tone of worry and irritation. 

‘Mr Dugdale/ I replied. 

‘Oh, beg pardon, I ’m sure,’ he exclaimed 5 
‘ do you see anything of the vessel that -we’ve 
rundown?’ 

‘ N othing,’ I responded. 

‘ She must have foundered/ said lie ; ‘ yet 
though I listened, I’ve heard no cries after 
the wreck had once fairly settled away from 
us,’ 

Here the mate came aft hastily, and, with 
a touch of his cap, reported that the well had 


quarter of the sea where the lugger ■ had: disap- 
peared. 

‘Thanks for the story/ she exclaimed, with a 
sudden note of haughtiness in her voice, while 
she kept her eyes, of the rich blackness of the 
tropic night-sky, fixed firm and gleaming upon 
me, as though she had addressed me in error, 


‘My aunt, Mrs Kadcllffe/ said she, ‘ has been 
rendered somewhat hysterical by the commotion 
on deck. She is too ill to leave her bed, I 
think I may reassure her?’ 

‘Oh yes/ I exclaimed. ‘But yonder, abreast 
of the wheel there, is the captain to confirm 
my words.’ 

She gave me a bow, or rather a curtsy 
of those days, and walked aft to address the 
captain, as I supposed. Instead, she descended 
the companion hatch, and I lost sight of her. 

A disdainful lady, thought I, hut a rare beauty 
too i— marvellous eyes,- anyhow, to behold by 
such an illumination as this of rockets and 
blue-lights, and flying moonshine, and the yellow 
glimmer of flare-tins. 

All this while the ship lay hove-to, her main- 
topsail to the mast, the folds of her hanging 
mainsail sending a low thunder into the wind 
as it shook the cloths, the seas breaking in 
stormy noises from her how ; but now there 
fell a dead silence upon the people along her 
decks : nothing broke this hush upon the life 
of the ship saving the occasional harsh hissing 
rush of a rocket piercing the restless warring 
noises of the sea and the whistling of the 
wind in the rigging. The bulwark rail was 


been sounded, and that all was right with the 
ship. 


1. 4 1 shall 

The calamity 
to increase it by 
sacrificing my men’s lives. The poor wretches 
will have had a boat of their own, I suppose. 

Mr Prance, and 
send a rocket up from time to time.’ 

They were burning a flare over the quarter- 
deck rail at that moment — some turpentine 
arrangement, that threw out a long flickering 


‘Very well, sir/ said the captain, 
keep all fast with my boats. "" 
can’t he helped. I ’m not going 
my men’s lives. TJ 


■Show blue-liglits, will ye, 


mouth of the tin funnel that contained the 
mixture. There was a crowd of terrified pas- 
sengers on the poop, some of them ladies, hugging 
themselves in dressing-gowns and shawls ; and 
out of the heart of the little mob rose the file- 
like notes -of Colonel Bannister. 

‘These collisions/ I heard him cry, ‘never can 
take place if a proper lookout he kept. It is 
preposterous to argue. I’d compel the oldest 
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£ There ’s a boat heading for us, sir— see her, stain and ruin the coverings of the couches, 
sir? ’Away yonder, this side o’ the tumble of They were accordingly brought together in the 
the moon’s reflection !’ recess under the break of the poop, where at all 

* Ay, there she is ! It’ll be the lugger’s boat, events they were sheltered. Hot spirits and 
God, how she dives!’ water were given to them along with bread and 

Twenty shadowy arms pointed in the direction meat, and this supper the unhappy creatures ate 
which had been indicated by the gruff grurnb- by the light of the dimly-burning lanterns held 
ling cries of the sailors. The second mate, Mr by the sailors. 

Cocker, came hastily forward to the break of the There never was an odder wilder sight than 
poop. the picture the poor half -drowned creatures 

4 Stand by, some of you,’ he shouted, c to heave made. Some of the women scarcely once inter* 
them the end of a line. Make ready with bow- mitted their sobs and lamentations ; the men 
lines to help them over the side.’ talked hoarsely and eagerly with many passionate 

I could see the boat clearly now as she rose to gestures, which • suggested fierce denunciation, 
the height of a sea, her black wet side sparkling The mate coming down to the booby hatch, 
out an instant to the moonlight ere she sank out stood looking a minute at them, and then sent a 
of sight past the ivory white head of the surge glance round, and seeing me, asked if I spoke 
sweeping under her. She seemed to be deep with French. 

men, but I could count only two oars. She was 4 Yes,’ said I, 4 but not such French as those 
rushed down upon us by the impulse of the sea people are talking.’ 

and wind, and I felt my heart to stand still as she ‘ We have three passengers,’ said he, 4 who, ] 
drove bow on into us, whirling round alongside am told, are scholars in that language; but the 
in a manner to make you look for the wreck of her steward informs me they’re too sea-sick te 
in staves washing away under our counter. She come on deck. — Just ask these people in such 
was full of people, with women amongst them — French as you have, if their captain ’s amongsl 
poor creatures, in great white caps and long them.’ 

golden earrings, the men for the most part in As he said this, a little old man seated on the 
huge fishermen’s boots, and tasselled caps and hatch-coaming, with a red nightcap on, immense 
jerseys that might have been of any colour in earrings, and a face of leather puckered into e 
that light. thousand wrinkles like the grin of a monkey 

There was no magic in the commands even of looked up at Mr Prance, and nodding with fright 
British officers to British sailors to put the least ful energy whilst he struck his bosom with hh 
element of calm into the business. It was not clenched fist, cried out: 4 Yash, yash, me cap!- 
only that at one moment the boat alongside taine.’ ^ 

seemed to be hove up to the Indiaman’s covering- 4 Ha l ’ said the mate, 4 do you speak English; 
board and that at the next she was rushing then V 

down into a chasm that laid bare many feet of 4 Yash, yash,’ he roared; 4 me speakee Ang- 
the big ship’s yellow sheathing : there was the leesh.’ 

dreadful expectation of the whole of the human Happily he knew enough to save me the laboui 
freight being overset and drowning alongside in a of interpreting ; and labour it would have beer 
breath ; there were the heart-rending shouts of the with a vengeance, since, though it was perfectly 
distracted people ; there was the total inability of certain none amongst them, saving the little mon 
captain and mates to make themselves under- key-faced man, comprehended a syllable of th< 
stood. How it was managed I will not pretend mate’s questions, every time the small withered 
to explain. By some means the boat was dragged chap answered — which lie did with extraordinary 
to the gangway, grinding and thumping herself convulsions and a vast variety of frantic gesticula 
horribly against the Indiaman’s rolling, stooping, tions — all the rest of them broke into speech, th< 
massive side ; then bowlines and ropes in plenty women joining in, and there was such a hubbul 
were dangled over or flung into her ; and through of tongues that not an inch of idea could I hav< 
the unshipped gangway, illuminated by half-a- got out of the distracting row. However, in cours< 
dozen lanterns, and crowded by a hustling mob of time the leathery manikin who called him 
of sailors and passengers, one after another, the self captain made Mr Prance understand that th< 
women and the men — most of the men coming lugger belonged to Boulogne; that she had tli 
first ! — were dragged inboards, some of them fall- survivors of another lugger on board, makinj 
ing fiat upon the deck, some dropping on their some thirty-four souls in all, men and women, a 
knees and crossing themselves a few of the the time of the collision, of which seventeen o 
women weeping passionately, one of them sobbing eighteen were drowned. After he had given M 
in dreadful paroxysms, the others mute as statues, Prance these figures, he turned to the others am 
as though terror and the presence of death had said something in a shrill, fierce, rapid voice 
frozen the lifeblood in them and arrested the whereat the women fell to shrieking and weeping 
very beating of their hearts. Two of them fell whilst many of the men tore their hair, som 
into the sea ; but they had lines about them and going the length of knocking their heads again? 
were dragged up half dead. They were all of the cuddy front. It was a sight to * sicken th 
them dripping wet, the men’s sea-boots full of heart, the more, I think, for the unutterabl 
water; whilst the soaked gowns of the women element of grotesque farce imported into tha 
flooded the deck on which they stood, as though dismal tragedy by their countenances, posture^ 
several buckets of brine had been capsized and behaviour ; and having heard and seei 
there. enough, I slipped away on to the poop. 

Old Keeling’s pity for them would not go to But long before this, our rockets,' blue-lights 
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few male passengers at the marrow by my loxig si 

lew male pa B ^ gant loite rings in the keei 
i, the saloon, called for a tun 
ic my way to my berth. 


Captain Keeling with a . . . ■ v „ y , 

his side standing at the rail watching a pow 
cutter thrashing through it to us close-hauled, 
with the water boiling to her leaps, and her bi^ 
mainsail to midway high dark with the saturation 
of the flying brine. In less than twenty minutes 
she was rising and falling buoyant as a seabird 
abreast of us, with a shadowy figure at her lee- 
rail bawling with lungs of brass to know what 

Wa ‘Y V have’run down a French lugger,’ shouted 
Captain Keeling, ‘and have half her people 
board, and must put them ashore at once, fox i 

wish to proceed . 5 . , 

< Ttitrht v’ are,’ came from the cutter ; but with 


OUR DRUGS ARE IMPORTED, 
mpossible in a short paper on this 
r e even a' brief ■■ description . of . ■■the . 

__ * v drugs are im~ 

ximst content purselv : es ; . with -a : few. 

*e commonly used of these 

gourds 

Rich receptacles the juice is 
a semi-fluid condition. Each 
ten to thirty 


manner in which the bulk of our 

ported, so we u 

011 * notes on some of the mor 
commodities. 

Barbadoes aloes is usually imported m 
or calabashes, into w' 
poured when in g 

gourd when filled weighs from _ 

Then loiioweu some wuuucu^ * _. flq ~ OPOV Mn « to size. Soeofcrme aloes comes 

Dhere was only one way of trans-shippmgrthe p ^ Zanzi g ar som etimes in skins and casks ; 

niserable French people, and that was by a * re generally in kegs, containing from 

rardarm whip and a big basket Hands sprang pounds; or chests, 

iloft to prepare the necessary tackle , Plane ^ f fi f ty t0 se venty~five pounds. When 

aiean while, from .the head of the poop laddei, *? . t ^ e 0 f Socotra and aloes 

thundered the intentions of the Indiaman throug 1 *■ ? ^ j ruty is not kept ready for sale, 

a speaking-trumpet to the cutter. I could see old » “ forthwith cut and the 

Keeling stamp from time to time with impatxence the leaves of the ^ ^ Thege 

as he broke away from the questions of > tim pass- J taken on board and fastened to the mast, or 
engers, one of whom was Colonel Bannistei, 1 v _ . ^ position that they are con- 

iSraW? iss tevszJts, SMt * *>*• — “» 

cutter anti got way upon the Aae bttle cratt P^Tlal^of YxediciJal hmlcs are imported in 
as^tho^h|her 11 cop^redYn«foot°were of red-hot American 

»»» *."£ 

and precision to. a ongsxde ot us, clear of oxu into ° “specially prepared canvas of a 

^ikwIsTR^poi^'midniS when the last coarse texture^ and conveyed to the depots on 
biketdoad had Teen lowered on to her deck, the backs of donkeys. There they axe further 
rru. v,a « all Wpnfc, wftll • a line enveloped in coverings of fresh hides ; and by the 
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and a hide ; and on each is fastened a paper label, 
having the year of collection and contained weight 
of root printed on it. The Russian Government 
has a ten-yearly contract with the Bucharians, 
engaging to purchase (by barter) all that they can 
produce. 

Of the perfumes, civet is brought over in cows 7 
horns. The opening is covered over with skin, on 
which are marked the number and weight. Each 
horn is wrapped up in a coarse cloth, and contains 
from one to thr 


compartments, and, not infrequently, these are 
lined* with tinplate. Nutmegs are dried by a 
special process, and then packed in tight casks, 
which on account of the liability of the nutmeg 
to the ravages of insects are smoked and painted 
over internally with a coating of fresh limewash. 
They are imported from Banda Island and the 
Malay Archipelago. 

There are several varieties of opium, the offi- . 
eial ones being the ‘Smyrna 7 and the ‘Constan- 
tinople/ Although the former variety is imported 
from Smyrna, it is collected in Asia Minor, and | 
comes to *us thence vid Turkey (hence called 
‘ Turkey 7 opium) or the Levant. It is packed in 
cases, each containing one hundred and forty 
pounds. It occurs in irregularly rounded flat- 
tened masses, varying in size, and seldom 
exceeding two pounds in weight. Each cake 
is enveloped in poppy leaves, and studded 
with reddish-brown chaffy fruit of certain 
species of rumex or dock. Constantinople opium 
occurs in smaller masses, and the midrib of the 
poppy leaf which envelops the cake is placed over 
the centre of the mass. 

Aconite, buehu, and senna leaves are imported 
in bales ; those of Tinnivelli senna weigh from 
two and a quarter to three and a half hundred- 
weight ; of Alexandrian, about two hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

Oils, such as caraway, anise, bergamot, lemon, 
and cajeput are imported in tins, coppers, lead 
tins, or bottles. Oil of roses comes in vases holding 
from fifteen to fifty ounces ; Malaga olive oil in 
barrels of from forty to sixty gallons, or in stone 
crocks of five-gallon capacity. 

Tamarinds are shipped in kegs or barrels hold- 
ing from a half to three and a half hundred- 
weight. Vanilla beans are packed in tins. Each 
tin contains twenty-four bundles, each bundle 
weighing eight ounces. 

Quicksilver comes in iron flasks, some weighing 
twenty-five, others seventy-seven pounds ; while 
calomel is imported in one-pound bottles, of which 
fifty are packed in each chest. 

Of the roots, aconite,, alkanet, gentian, liquorice, 
orris, and others are imported in t bales ; ipecacu- 
anha in serons ; calumba, East Indian and African 
gingers in bags; Cochin and Jamaica gingers in 
barrels. The jalap plant, from which the tubercles 
are obtained, grows in Mexican woods at an ele- 
vation of six thousand feet. It obtains its name 
from Xalapa, or Jalapa, a city of Mexico. The 
tubercles, commonly called roots, are imported in 
bags or bales, weighing about one hundred and fifty 
pounds. The roots of Jamaica sarsaparilla being 
lengthy, are folded up and packed into bundles 
from one foot to a foot and a half long, and four 
or more inches broad. These untrimmed bundles 


pounds. 

Shanghai exports the bulk of Tonquin musk. 
It reaches our buyers in boxes which are known 
as ‘ caddies. 5 This term is derived from the 
Chinese weight catty, which is equivalent to about 
The boxes are made of 
nine by 


one pound and a third, 
brown cardboard, and usually 
five by six inches. Externally, they are covered 
with the usual silky paper of Chinese manufacture, 
and, as might be expected, the designs upon them 
are gaudy in colour and very quaint. The colours 
most in use are red, blue, and green. Each box 
contains a soft leaden receptacle ; in this are placed 
the musk pods, severally wrapped in rice-paper. 
About twenty-five to thirty of these pods are 
packed in each caddy, the weight being from 
twenty to thirty ounces net. Some idea of the 
immense value of this importation may be gained 
from the fact that from Shanghai alone, in 1887, 
two thousand three hundred and forty-four caddies 
of musk were exported, the market value of which 
would be nearly one hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds. 
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exclaimed one night after they had both 
led there. They were smoking in the Adelphi 
prints of Frank Holmes ; Faune had rooms 
°the more aristocratic quarter of Mount 

The words seemed ingenuously spoken, and 
olmes was pleased. 

4 Are you in love with her already, Claude I 
i asked, laughing. 

4 No, J he answered ; and then added, with a 
rfcain shy hesitation that was interesting, but 
I — may I say so, Frank ?— I know who is !’ 

■. — where Frank Holmes blushed to the temples and 

which I laughed again. ‘ 1 am not sure,’ he said, how 
to look in your '"face once it is with me exactly. You see, Miss Clayton-- 
- - ■ - " ' ' • his and here we may remark, as worthy ot note, that 

without specially meaning it, Frank Holmes 
ipoke of her to Faune as 4 Mary ’ — ‘ you ‘ 
!, Miss Clayton and I have known each other 
since we were little children j and the recollec- 
tions of those old days are the most frequent and 
ling subjects of chat that we have even 
It is hard to know where one feeling ends 
5 — or, in fact, whether there 

and these Holmes was is another at all.’ 

• He thought himself ‘Oh, I don’t know,’ exclaimed Faune doubt- 
sponsible for this weak being, fully. ‘ Of course, you mightn't notice it so soon 
’ j, a hold upon him. in such a case — yourself ; but that ^ would not 

The worst of the matter was— and it was prevent others from seeing how it was.’ 
the last of it confessed— that Faune, before he Holmes did not care to discuss the subject 
Was permitted to leave India, had to draw upon further ; he certainly would not encourage Faune 
his friend again. This time it was for three to give his opinion as to the young ladys senti- 
thousand pounds ! ments, interesting as it would have been to know. 

It was a staggering blow to Holmes, and it But Holmes had not yet had the serene course oi 
was wonderful that he bore it. He did bear it, his love disturbed by the possibility of nvaliy. 
however, and even recovered from it. If Faune Once or twice, indeed, he had reasoned \\ xtii 
had been less prostrated and apparently hope- himself that it was natural he should love her, 
less with the sense of his disgrace, the affection hut not necessarily that she should cherish any 
of his friend might not have withstood so severe such sentiment towards him ; there was all the 
a test But he could not look upon Faune’s difference in the world between the two things, 
condition without raising him up. For a few So he was content as matters were, and would 
days he suffered keenly, and then shook it off. so continue until he saw her love going to some 
His stronger character softened towards his other man. 

friend’s weakness. He defended him bravely to The subject dropped, and left only two thoughts 
Mr Clayton when he had to see that gentleman with Frank Holmes after Fa line’s departure. The 
about procuring the three thousand pounds — first was, that perhaps it was as well that Faune 
defended him so warmly that the banker’s inte- knew so much — Mary was so lovable a girl, and 
rest was strongly moved as to the manner of he was now aware that he must take ^ care of 
man this Faune must be to inspire such feeling himself. The second thought was that it would 


After that affair of the draft for five hun- 
dred pounds, all went well for some time. 

At length, one morning when Frank Holmes 
was looking for a letter by the Indian mail, 
instead of a letter came Claude Faune to him 
in person. „ . ' A , 

The first surprise of his friends unexpected 
appearance over, Holmes advanced with open 

arms, , ‘ , , 

The glow faded quickly from the other s face, 
and his hands dropped by his side. ‘Frank,’ 
he said slowly, 4 1 ought not to be here, 
ought to be at the bottom of the sea- 
I should be now, only for a longing^ ■ 
could not resist, 

more. — And now, Frank,’ he added, bowing 
head, 4 1 am ashamed to look at you ! ’ 

The story was soon told, Mr Claude Faune never s] 
had got into troubles in India — had, to put it see, 
with a plainness which Frank Holmes gener- 
ously refrained from adopting, fallen into dis- 
grace. He had been compelled to leave India interestinj 
and resign his commission. The manner in still. It . 

which he made the confession presented many and another begins- 

.. £ ~ 1 "LT~T „ of oil 3 

suggestions ot excuse, 
willing to make the most of. 
in a manner res^ 
who had gained such 
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into work with an. energy that astonished his 
friends. It was marvellous the quantity he got 
through. He was making a name for himself 
without knowing or caring. The work gave him 
occupation and an excuse for keeping away. For 
he was not the man, now that he had retired, 
to be drawn back again so much as an inch by 
any delusive hope. He kept out of their way, 
especially out of the way of Faune ; and Faune 
made this easy to do. Frank's withdrawal seemed 
to have been understood and accepted even by 
Mr Clayton and his daughter. 

Only once, some weeks after his last call at 
Cadogan Place, Frank Holmes accidentally saw 
Mary Clayton in her carriage in the street. She 
smiled to him, pink with embarrassment or 
surprise, and he raised his hat and passed on. 

There had never been aught between her and 
him to give him the right to an explanation ; and 
as the maiden was free, he went his way and 
left her to her own. 

And so matters went'- on till that Saturday 
after the concert. 

Had he known the busiiiess on which Mr 
Clayton wanted him, he assuredly would have 
spared himself the pain of again entering that 
house. 

While the footman took in his card, Holmes 
heard Mary's sweet familiar voice in the drawing- 
room, singing ; she stopped suddenly after the 
servant took up his card. Then Mr Clayton 
came down, shook hands with him, and said : 

‘ Come into my study first. We can join them 
afterwards. 5 

Frank saw at once how the matter stood. 

Faune had good birth and aristocratic connections, 
and for these Mr Clayton probably thought it 
was worth while giving some of his money. But 
he kept his thoughts to himself, and followed 
the banker. Mr Clayton, as soon as the door 
was closed, opened the business kindly and 
promptly. ‘ Frank, I don't affect not to know 
why you have dropped us, I have been sorry 
for' it ; but perhaps you were right. If things 
had turned out otherwise— as I once fancied 
they would— perhaps I would have been better 
pleased ; no matter about that now,’ 

‘No matter at all, Mr Clayton, only it is good 
of you to say as much. Of course it is no matter 
at all now. But I presume— I am to understand- 
that you have decided to accept Claude Faune in 
a new relation V 

‘I have so decided, Frank ; I have given him 
my sanction to address Mary. I suppose there keep my hand; 
will be no difficulty there. Only, 5 he added passion, 
wistfully, ‘ it would be very gracious of you, Faune coolly regarded him for an instant, and 
Frank — for sake of auld lan g syne — to say a then hurst into a laugh. It was a revelation 
kind word to her. I fear Mary thinks that— which stung Holmes to the verge of madness. 

I don’t understand these things — that she has He made a quick movement forward, and then, as | 
not repaid you for your friendship. 5 quickly drew back again, locking his hands 

‘ ‘The indebtedness was all on my side, Mr behind him. 

Clayton. Of course Mary shall have some little ‘Go out of my path! That I should have 


‘ but there is one matter at least 
; right. He is most anxious to 
so generously given 
marries my daughter — and of 


pay back the money you have 
him— before he 
course I will enable him to do bo . 5 

‘I would rather he waited till after his mar* 
mild be quite time enough. Bui 
he pleases. 5 ^ 


riage, which w 
he can do as 1 

‘ Very well. — And now, Frank, that I have got 
you here, 5 said Mr Clayton, rising and placing his 
hand on the young man’s shoulder, ‘ will you 
come in and see them both 1 ? You do not know 
how they, and I, will appreciate it. 5 

Frank Holmes rose too ; but he declined this 
invitation in a manner which made Mr Clayton 
regret having given it. 

‘ Will you not even see Mary ? 5 

‘ There is no occasion. Give her my best 
wishes, Mr Clayton. — I must go now, as I have 
work waiting.’ 

Of course the prime object which Mr Clayton 
had had in view was that indicated in his con- 
cluding invitation. He was sorry he had failed ; 
because, in truth, he was secretly not quite at 
ease in regard to the replacement of Frank 
Holmes by Claude Faune. Faune was very 
winning ; blit there was an immense difference 
between the two young men ; and Mr Clayton 
now clearly saw— what before he had only feared 
—that poor Holmes was mortally wounded. 

It took Holmes half an hour to reach the 
adjoining thoroughfare of Knightsbridge. The 
interview had given him enough to think of — 
more than enough— and, rooted to the flags of the 
neighbouring square, he had slowly and silently 
drained the last of the bitter draught, with his 
eyes on the stars above Hyde Park. The chiming 
of the quarter after nine on a public clock awoke 
him with a start, and lie passed on slowly to 
Albert Gate. Here he halted a moment, as 
though deliberating on his next movement, when 
a young man crossed the road behind him, hesi- 
tated, and stopped within four yards of him. 
Holmes glanced at him, and recoiled. 

‘ If you have followed me, Faune, you have 
! done an unworthy act. If this is merely accident, 

! I wish it had not happened.’ 
j ‘I can quite understand your sentiments ; but 
it is quite an accident I have not followed you. 
I am glad at the same time to have met you — if 
you will let me explain. 5 

‘ I desire no explanations from you. — Go your 
way ; it is not for your own worthless sake I 
off you,’ said Holmes, with deep 
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much to heart, that he died of 
f eek afterwards. 

had succeeded war, ^ Suleiman 
he califs to enjoy 

his I tli ere his favourite pastime of chess, i unctu- 
afternoon he made his appearance m 
he banks of the Nile, where, 
lh .i shade of mighty palm- 

«*. „ _ W . JC cially reserved for him, ami 

he fought a daily battle with the ; venerable 

~ , *?, * f»Ti .'.£‘..1.1 il.A 

ia, Reshid Aga. 
battle was 


of the shadow close by. brave army so 
at the intruder, grief barely a w 
When peace 

3 you say, strong Pasha returned to the city of tin 
a cigarette in 

‘ ’ ’ '• ’* ve . — ally every 

I a cate situated on tin 
on the terrace, under the 
trees, a seat was spechu v 
-How is your child, Burton ? ’ I there 
; many thanks.’ ^ | Ulema 

see her some time to-rnor- 
~ Good-night.’ 

^ „„ disappeared rapidly up the 

a the direction of Hyde Park Corner, 

the detective officer— for such he was— to only cer *, 

be noted, revolved descended, and. when the cry 
there was a * 1 xl ~ ' 


who now stepped out 
Holmes started, and lo 
whom he immediately recognised. 

4 Is that you, Burton ?—¥ 
words,’ he observed, rolling - « . ■ r 

finders. 4 A deeper-dyed scoundrel doesn t liv 
But no matter about him.’ 

4 1 know him well, Mr Holmes ; he often comes 

this way.’ 

4 Ay, so he does.- 
4 Much better, sir . 

4 Perhaps I ’ll call to 
row. I ’ve been very busy lately. 

The young man A 
street in f 

leaving t — v — # 

his thoughts, which, it may 
round the general conviction that 

woman in it.’ - 

But neither the detective officer nor any other continue 
rjeraon concerned in the foregoing narrative ever 

1 . . , . • 1- i. J.l.„ 1A*V I ” 

forgot that quiet 
June. 


Aid A a. "The held upon which the 
fought 3 was the sixty-four black and 
white squares of the chessboard, where ivory 
strove with each other, each trying hard to 
Lis opponent into some hidden trap. They 
>ased lighting when the evening twilight 
4 '■■■■■•' r of the muezzin from 

the minaret of the mosque called the faithful to 
prayers, to resume it again the next day, and to 

y for weeks and months' until one of the 

combatants was defeated. But it was never the 
summer nightTof the 10 th of Pasha who was beaten, though Reshid Aga was 

not only highly considered on account .ot his great 
~ The Sunday newspapers came out next mom- learning, but also far famed for liis masterly 
incr with their regular supply of popular news playing ol chess. _ 

and sensation ; but they were too early to catch The two masters were generally surrounded 
the mysterious influence which moved the crowds by all the best players of Cairo, who followed 
in the fresh and sunny Park during the day. their moves with eager and * attentive looks. 
What was the explanation of the small groups of One afternoon, while Suleiman 1 asha was waiting 
men everywhere visible eagerly discussing, for- for Reshid Aga, _ a stranger stepped up to him 
getting even their pipes in the absorption of the and addressed him as follows : 1 asha, may 1 

topic ?* 3 Women stood outside those knots of propose a game of chess to thee i 
men, listening in silence, and children left their The persons who as usual had gathered round 
play. From the Serpentine and the favourite the latter were so much startled by tins imex- 
gardens adjacent, from the western glades and pected proposal, that their chibouks iieaily 
distant Kensington, eauie the general movement dropped from their grasp, . while a gray-bearded 
eastward ; meeting on the way with quickening Cadi was almost choked in the act of gulping 
interest excited 'parties returning, and impene- down his Mocha. For who could be so damig 
trable policemen looking straight before them as to venture to challenge the conqueror of Reshid 
over people’s heads. The fountain, which stands Aga? ■■ 

in a circular hollow within the Park opposite the Suleiman Pasha, however, only casting a search- 
top of Mount Street, was the objective point of ing look upon tire stranger, quietly replied: 4 1 
the mysterious movement. Numbers stood round am at thy service. — What is the stake thou art 
the railings, staring down. There was nothing accustomed to play for?’ 

unusual to be seen ; but there was a wild report, 4 For nothing the first time ; for a great stake 
uncontradicted so far as was known, all over west the next. But it is for thee, Pasha, to name the 
London of an awful tragedy in the hollow by the stake now.’ ; , 

fountain, only discovered by the police at day- 4 A hundred ducats won’t be too much then? 
break that morning. Suleiman Pasha replied, again looking inquir- 

I _ higly at the stranger, whose face remained quite 

. * tit ti /— t . irw at. httpod unmoved while he calmly took his place. 

A MEMORABLE GAME OF CHESS. Xlig board was brought and lots were cast for 

Fifty years ago, in Mehemet All’s time, Sulei- colours: the Pasha drew Black, the stranger 
man Pasha — a naturalised Frenchman — was com- White. 

mander-iri-cliief of the Egyptian artillery, and f A great crowd of enthusiastic spectators soon 
universally acknowledged to be the best chess- collected round the players. After the very 
player in Cairo. As a soldier he stood in high first moves it was clear to all that they had a 
favour with the court as well as with the people ; master-player before them. The ivory figures 
for in the war waged by the Sultan of Turkey seemed to grow into life in the hands of the 
against Mehemet Ali in. 1839, the Egyptians owed stranger; it was as if real soldiers moved on 
their victory in the notable battle of Nisib to the the black and white squares* blindly obeying 

S impt decision and strategy of Suleiman Pasha, the cbmmands of their leaders. Suleiman Pasha 
e Egyptian army had already taken to flight, also soon became aware of the crushing power 
carrying its commander, the heroic Ibrahim of his adversary ; he felt as if the grip of an 
Pasha, away with it, when suddenly, as if by iron fist held him in bonds. In vain he tried 
magic,, the battle took a favourable turn, chang- to shake off his opponent ; vain was his sacrifice 
..ing the fleeing masses into pursuers, who sue- of Knight and ^Castle ; the stranger’s power did 
ceeded in completely vanquishing the Turkish not seem to. weaken a bit. The Pasha sat in 
troops. This blow proved fatal to Mahmoud, the deep, earnest thought ; opposite to him the 
unhappy Sultan, whose supreme power hitherto stranger, calm, but 'with a proud look, like tile 
I had been unquestioned. He took the loss of his marble statue of a coinmander-in-chieL A gleam 
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of joy spread suddenly over the Pasha’s features ; 
he saw the chance of a capital move, and, quite 
excited, he placed his Queen right in front of 
his opponent’s Queen. A murmur of discontent 
arose amongst* the spectators ; the game seems 
lost for the Pasha ; he must have overlooked 
that his Queen is left unprotected. The face of 
Reshid Aga, who also looked on, beamed with 
pleasure ; at a glance he had thoroughly mastered 
the combination of his friend. The stranger took 
a much longer time to consider than usual before 
he slowly lifted his lean hand. 

4 No doubt he will take the Queen,’ the spec- 
tators whispered to each other. 

4 Then he will be mate in eight moves,’ Reshid 
Aga said, gleefully rubbing his hands. 

4 And if he does not take her I’ 

‘Then he will lose his own.’ 

For a moment the stranger appeared unde- 
cided ; but suddenly like lightning his hand 
descended on the board. Quietly and calmly 
he moved one of his pawns a square ahead. 

‘ All looked surprised at each other, muttering : 

4 To lose the Queen is losing the game !’ while 
Suleiman Pasha, smiling triumphantly, removed 
the hostile Queen from the board. 

The onlookers, who mostly sided with the 
Pasha, breathed as if they had been relieved 
from a heavy load. In their opinion the game 
was decided, for White could not hold out with- 
out the Queen. Several of them were already 
on the point of withdrawing, when they were 
suddenly startled by the clear ringing voice of 
the stranger, who called out : 4 Mate in twelve 
moves.’ 

Suleiman Pasha’s looks grew dark — the smile 
died on his lips. A change had as suddenly 
overcast the features of Reshid Aga ; almost 
beside himself, he jumped on a seat to follow 
the game from a more elevated point, while the 
spectators, barely daring to draw breath, counted 
the moves as they followed each other. 

With masterly skill White now led his force 
into the field, encircling the hostile King in a 
powerful grasp and keeping him within an iron 
ring. At the tenth move the Pasha tried to 
break through the blockade by sacrificing his 
Queen, but in vain. White declined to accept 
the sacrifice, and moved his Knight with ‘Check 
to the King.’ Eleventh move S The spectators, 


formed tin 


And whei: 

the one side thundered their 
other, the ground beneath 
shake, as if burning 
volcano. At that time 


ii the guns on 
“Check” to the 
our feet seemed to 
lava was thrown from a 
we stood opposed to an 
army of one hundred and fifty thousand men, 
a terrible number, which, led by the genius of 
a single man, threatened to crush us completely. 
And this man whose genius made our brave 
soldiers take to flight, and whom it was impos- 
sible to withstand, was a son of the cold North. 
It was only to the recklessness of Hafiz Pasha, 
the Turkish commander-in-chief, who envied the 
youthful genius his brilliant success, and who, 
though fully warned, wildly pursued the Egyp- 
tians, that we owed the victory of Nisib, which 
otherwise we never should have gained. 5 

The Pasha stopped, and casting a long and 
penetrating look on his adversary, suddenly cried 
out enthusiastically : ‘Stranger, thy incompar- 
able play of to-day recalls to my memory afresh 
the game of chess at Nisib and its skilful player. 
Only one man can play like that, and that man 
is— Colonel Moltke !’ 

‘Thou hast hit it, Pasha, 5 the stranger calmly 
replied. 4 My name is Moltke.’ 

This indeed was Count von Moltke — alive still, 
and with the reputation of the greatest soldier in 
Europe. While a young man he went to the 
East, and w T as in the service of Sultan Mahmoud 
from 1835 to 1839. He was present at the battle 
of Nisib, when, as above said, the Turkish com- 
mander-in-chief, jealous of the great abilities of 
the young soldier, refused to follow Moltke’s 
advice, and so lost the battle. 


,e vanguard, 
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The Ogre’ they called him 


heard of his marriage with Miss Pratt, he posi- 
tively loved him, although he expressed contempt 
for a man who allowed himself to he caught a 
second time — ‘and by such a woman, 5 he added 
mentally. 

But alas for the unfortunate Colonel’s peace of 
mind ! When he returned from his Boulogne 
trip, expecting to find life going on as peacefully 
as before, his sisters greeted him with the infer* 
mation that the house next door had been taken 
by a widow with a large family of children, most 
of them quite young. ‘And really,’ added Miss 
Janet plaintively, 4 fond as I am of children, I 
canndt stand the annoyance of having them con- 
tinually in our garden — it does spoil the beds 
so !’ 

The Colonel, who was eating his supper, looked 
up angrily, for he hated children, although, 
having no nephews and nieces, he knew very 
little about them. 4 Have they been walking 
over my flower-beds V 

‘ No, no, dear Frederick, 5 broke in Miss Sophia. 
4 Janet doesn’t mean that.— Do you, Janet V 

The corkscrews at the other side of the table 
nodded an emphatic negative, and Miss Sophia 
continued: 4 We were only thinking of those 
dreadful children of Mrs Ildereley’s who were 
here five years ago. And I am sure,’ she added 
consolingly, ‘these look re-markably nice children, 
re-markably nice.’ 

4 Humph !’ ejaculated her brother; 4 1 hope so, 
I ’m sure.’ And with that he extended his hand 
to each of the ladies in turn as they prepared to 
retire. He never by any chance kissed them ; 

: even when a boy, he was not demonstrative ; and 
when Miss Janet sometimes sighed over this 
‘peculiarity of dear Frederick’s,’ and contrasted 
i him with other people’s brothers, Miss Sophia 
rebuked her sharply. ‘Would you have Frederick 
slobber over us in public as that odious Mr 
Green does over his sisters V she would demand 
sternly, squashing Miss Janet’s murmured ‘Only 
in private, you know,’ with the unanswerable 
argument : 4 Men can’t see when to do a thing 
and when not to do it ; and Frederick, my dear, 
is no better than the rest’ 

As far as the Colonel could judge during the 
first two or three weeks after his arrival home, 
the conduct of the children next door certainly 
bore out Miss Sophia’s statement that they were 
‘re-markably nice children.’ They never dis- 
turbed him as he sat in the garden by uttering 
those unearthly shrieks and yells which he 
imagined were the chief amusements of youth ; 
nor did they chase his sisters’ cat, nor roll their 
balls along his trimly-kept gravel paths. Indeed, 
he was fain at length, to acknowledge that ‘for 
children’ they were not bad; and lie speedily 
forgot their existence. 

The fact of the matter really was that the 


‘The Ogre 5 they called him among themselves; 
and although their mother and Miss Grant always 
rebuked them if they heard them speaking of 
him as such, yet even they looked *upon him as 
a most peculiar and decidedly disagreeable neigh- 
bour, and kept the children as much as possible 
out of his way. 

But lessons do not last for ever ; and about a 
month after Colonel Chalmers 5 return, Mrs Tracy 
told Miss Grant that it would be as well to begin 
the Christmas holidays. The children were wild 
with glee at being let off their studies, and began 
elaborate preparations for Christmas, which occu- 
pied them so well that they were quieter than 
ever. 

Mrs Tracy was relieved. She had feared that, 
freed from restraint, the children would begin to 
annoy their neighbours, but so far they were as 
good as gold. It was therefore with a mind quite 
at ease that she set off the day after New-year’s 
day to pay a long-promised visit to her sister, 
leaving Miss Grant in sole charge. Her last 
injunction to the children was to be very good ; 
and certainly they looked very demure as they 
bade her farewell at the garden gate. Miss Grant, 
having something to do in the town, went with 
her, and they were left to their own devices. 

It was a cold clay, but not snowy, and Colonel 
Chalmers was taking a constitutional up and down 
the gravel path, reflecting as he did so on the 
corrupted state of the army at that time, always 
a pet grievance of his, and now doubly so since 
his young cousin, Geoffrey Markham, was always 
sending him accounts of how ‘things were done 
now, 5 which made him boil with rage. The 
children could just see the top of his hat as he 
marched slowly up and down by the dividing- 
wall ; but after a whispered remark that 4 the 
Ogre was cooling his Indian temper again,’ they 
took no notice of what was becoming a daily 
occurrence, and devoted all their attention to a 
new game of ball, which Jack, the eldest boy, 
who was home from school, had taught them. It 
was not a noisy game, and although occasional 
ripples and bursts of laughter were wafted over 
the wall, the Colonel found them rather soothing 
than otherwise, so that so far everything seemed 
to go all right. But, alas ! this state of things 
couldn’t last long, and an extra hard hit from 
Jack’s racket sent their only ball Hying right into 
the centre of the Ogre’s lawn. The children 
looked at each other in consternation. Here was 
a pleasant state of things and no mistake ! At 
last Molly said in a low tone : ‘The Ogre has 
gone indoors ; I can’t see his head any more. We 
might get it if we climbed over.’ 
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before the Colonel’s mind, and his voice faltered as 
he answered slowly : ‘ I had a mother once ; hut 
she is dead : she died long, long ago;’ and a mist 
rose before his eyes, and he was obliged to rub 
his gold-rimmed eye-glasses with his handker- 


his gold-rimmed 
chief. 

A little hand was laid on his arm, and a little 
voice cried sorrowfully: ‘Poor, poor Ogre! — 
Don’t cry, please. Of course you are cross if you 
have no mother ; for she can’t comfort you if you 
are sad. But Jack won’t mind when I tell him ; 
so, please don’t cry,’ And as the Colonel stooped 
to pick up his fallen cigar, a pair of soft childish 
arms were pressed round his neck and a warm 
kiss was imprinted on his rugged cheek. 

He raised the child in his arms and said softly : 
‘Never mind, little one ; you shall comfort me. 
Will you be my friend?’ And then, as the 
tightened clasp of the hands round his neck told 
acquiescence, he continued : ‘Here 
Give it to him from me, 
' was cross, hut I am only 
ho doesn’t know any better.— 


ire, I’ll keep it, I think. — And now, be off with of the child’s 
m, d’ you hear?— No; not that way,’ as the is Brother Jack’s ball 
>y made for the wall. ‘Can’t } 7 ou see the and tell him I am sorry I 
,te?’ a gruff old Ogre w' 

And through the gate Jack went, feeling highly And now,’ he added, ‘will you stay and talk to 
dignant with the Ogre for his rude reception me a hit?’ 

him, and fully persuaded that he was quite The child nodded ; and setting him down on 
ie martyr the others thought him. the ground, the Colonel walked along beside him, 

But the Colonel was not disturbed by any becoming every moment more astonished at him-, 
morse. In his eyes, other people’s boys were a self for being interested by the childish prattle 
.usance; he did not understand them, and felt of his companion, whose name he learnt was 
jcidedly aggrieved if they were allowed to Norman Francis Tracy — ‘After grandpapa,’ the 
ouble him. So he lit his cigar and walked boy added proudly. He was just in the midst of 
toughtf ully up and down, as if no such person a story of their aunt’s pat, ‘who is called Manky 
Jack existed. He had completed ten turns in ’cause she’s got no tail,’ when the garden gate 
idisturbed peace, and was walking towards the opened and a tall lady-like girl came quickly 
Duse for the eleventh time, when a slight noise up the path. It was Miss Grant, who, on her 
diind him made him turn round. To his utter return, had found all the children in a great 
itonishinent he beheld, standing in the middle state of excitement, for they said ‘Norman had 
r the path, a little boy. The Colonel was too gone to the Ogre’s, and had never come hack.’ 
.uch taken aback to speak, but stood staring at They implored Miss Grant to go and see what 
is small visitor in speechless amazement. He had happened at once, ‘ or he may be half- 
as not a pretty little boy, but he had a dark roasted,’ they cried ; for, having . retired indoors 
tractive face, and grave wondering eyes, which on Jack’s return, they knew nothing of what was 
semed to scan the tall Colonel from head to foot, happening. 

So,’ he said at last when he had finished his Poor Miss Grant looked aghast; not that she 
:rutiny,‘ you are the Ogre, are you ?’ Then, imagined the child would come to any harm, but 
ithout waiting for an answer, he continued : the idea of his going to Colonel Chalmers and 
Well, you are not pretty. Are all ogres so ugly, bothering him was a dreadful one. So, depositing 
wonder?’ her parcels, she rushed off then and there to the 

‘Upon my word!’ ejaculated the astonished ‘ enchanted castle,’ as the children called it. 

»gre, letting his cigar fall from between his The Colonel looked rather alarmed as he saw a 
ngers— ‘ upon my word !’ fresh visitor approaching. Had Miss Sophia or 

‘And you are jolly unkind,’ continued his small Miss Janet been at home, he would probably have 
scuser— ‘jolly unkind,’ he repeated, eyeing the rushed indoors for them ; but, unfortunately, they 
bject of his remarks gravely. ‘You hurt Jack were both out calling, and as he couldn’t leave a 
wfully, and you prigged his hall. I call that lady standing in the middle of his path without 
lean.’ addressing her, lie advanced courteously, hat in 

‘But it came into my garden,’ protested the hand, towards her, hardly reassured by Norman’s 
>gre. ‘I had a right to keep it.’ whispering, ‘It’s only Miss Grant ; she’s come 

‘You hadn’t,’ exclaimed the small boy; ‘you forme.’ 

adn’t any right. Jack bought the hall with his ‘I beg your pardon, I’m sure,’ exclaimed his 
ery own money, and you stole it.’ visitor, almost as much disconcerted at the sight of 

The Ogre blushed beneath his sunburn. the renowned Ogre as he was at the sight of her: 

, ‘Yes,’ repeated his tormentor impressively, ‘you ‘I have been out; and when I came home the 
bole it! And mother says it’s wrong to steal, — children told me Norman had come here. - I am 
’erhaps, though,’ he added suddenly, ‘ you haven’t so sorry he should have troubled yoti;’ and 
een told that ; perhaps ogres don’t have mothers, she looked reproachfully ^ at the culprit, who 
)othey?’ looked up penitently. ‘Did I bother you?’ he 

A far-off memory of a little fellow' hardly older inquired, 
ban this one saying his prayers at the knee of a ‘Not at all— not at all,’ returned the Colonel* 
weeirfaced gentlewoman he called ‘mother’ rose patting the dark head reassuringly*—^ I assure 
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■ed having him immensely. «an okl buck,' and. 

• — - fea i£ « 

t y d to r2 S^ V wC U tr^g « P between her 

v Come family and the neighbours. So great, indeed, 

’ had this intimacy become, that when ( olouel 
cood-bve, Chalmers was tied to the fireside with. a bad 
ml see me cold, the children were always running in with 
11 let you little gifts and words of consolation ; while the 
two sisters found Leslie’s help invaluable in the 
'This to I matter of chess-playing, reading aloud and other- 
1 - • ' the invalid, who . gradually came 

to "kiss ! to look for her coming and to feel that she was 
'as necessary to his comfort as Ins sisters. H 
•ou never owned this feeling even to himself, fo 
he would have considered it disloyal to thos< 
good sisters who were so devoted to him. 

The winter drew to an end. The Colonel i 
,. cold had departed, but his affection for thi 
to children did not vanish with the snow. Thei 
were so constantly running m there, that Mr 
Tracy grew quite uneasy lest they should won- 
electrified by I the 'Chalmerses, and Miss Soplna could hard 
- • ’ i persuade her that they enjoyed having, then 

‘ And you’ll have to ‘ Dear Frederick’ was so much brighter since h 

• D « .’nafS’ffl “ &22S « t””r, T i4' hi." «« 

sa* as »- e m « «• jgjj ■*““ t'rS.r'h’X- 

' 0 n n »r»S J 'c«W. turn to look .«!. Ho i.’ coming l« lor M. toko* / ™ ■ » 

■ 1 Ji'ki. ‘01 oo.™ I fad 1*™ Mm. SMI I •»« «»i fall 


you, madam, 

Grant, ‘I have enjoy 
He is quite a companion/ , 

■ T t is very kind of you to say so, 

1 1 was afraid he had been in your 
No • I won’t come in, thank you, in rep } 

Colonel’s polite invitation to come m an 
‘ It is time for tea, and I must be quick. 

' N “bolonel bent down. 'Well, go 
little man,’ lie said kindly. Come and 
again. sooA, eli ! Perhaps mother will j 
come to tea with me to-morrow and bnng, 

Miss GrantTwlm was* waiting very much astonished | wise amusing 
at the shdit of the Ogre allowing Norman U - r — 
him, and”not only allowing, hut evMently enjoying 
the process. ‘Oh, certainly,’ she answered, it y 

care to have them.’ . * ,, ■ 

The Ogre walked to the gate with them and as 
he bade them good-bye, he said suddenly: I hope 
my sisters will call on you all soon. Then, httin„ 
his hat, he retreated into his garden, saying 
himself as he walked slowly up the path : Nice , 
curl that, very— a sensible nice girl. 

° His sisters on their return were . 

' his announcing casually that he had invited some 
boys to tea the next day. 
get some caki *“ 

‘for I believe that is 

Miss Sophia paused i 
out the tea and gazed 
brother. - - ... * 

dear ? } inquired the elder lady, 
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THE TACQUERO. ' 31 

been great friends, and thus she had become that for him at least the world only contained one 
acquainted with Mary’s brother, Geoffrey. Then, woman, and she was the affianced of another, 
having delivered her message from Mrs Tracy, ‘Fool, dolt that I have been!’ he murmured 
she went oft* home, to ponder over the strange as he turned down the garden path. ‘Why did 
chance which had brought her old friend and I let her think me nothing hut a crusty old 
playfellow into her neighbourhood. bachelor ! Why, oh, why didn’t I find out how 

Of course, after this the intercourse between dear she was before Geoffrey came between 
the two houses became greater than ever The us !’ 

Colonel was a great gardener, and he used to go By the time he reached home, after a wild and 
out long rambling wallas with his cousin in search apparently aimless walk, he had come to view 
of rare ferns or plants, and very often Miss Grant the matter from - a more rational, point; and 
and her charges were of the party. Needless to although his heart was aching as much as ever, 
say the children stuck by their friend the Colonel, he yet managed to summon up a smile and a 
and thus their governess was forced to accept the gruff, ‘ Wish you joy, lad,’ when his cousin came ] 

companionship of Geoffrey. to him with the good news. ! 

The Belminster ladies said Mrs Tracy was very But he did not stay in Bel minster ; he felt 
wrong in letting her children torment ‘ that poor he couldn’t ; and when, a day or so afterwards, 
Colonel Chalmers while they strongly disap- he found Miss Sophia suffering from her old 
proved of the ‘ fast conduct of that Miss Grant ’ enemy rheumatism, he declared that it would 
in going out so often with two gentlemen ; and be a good plan for them all three to go off to 
.they sincerely pitied ‘those poor dear Miss some German baths. So naturally did he make 
Chalmerses for having such an eccentric brother the proposal, that no one except Miss Janet 
— ‘such a peculiar man, my dear ! Used to hate suspected anything ; and she having suffered the 
women, now positively worships them.’ same sorrow in her time, probably had sharper 

Had the Belminster ladies seen the adoring eyes than the rest, 

glances which Geoffrey cast at Leslie when no one Very sorry were the children to hid good-bye 
was looking, not even herself — had they seen the to their old friend, whom they were never to 
girl’s happy smile as she sat at night by her see again ; for about a month afterwards they 
bedroom window and recalled the hundred got a letter from Miss Janet telling them that 
little tokens of a certain person’s admiration, they ‘dear Frederick’ had passed away, the cause of 
would probably have been still more horrified, his death being a cold which had attacked his 
The fact of the matter was that Geoffrey was lungs. To the utter surprise of all Belminster, 
growing more and more in love every day. He and of the Misses Chalmers themselves, it was 
had always secretly admired his sister’s friend ,* found that after legacies to one or two people, 
but by the time his furlough was drawing to an and the sum of five thousand pounds to each 
end, he knew that he loved her honestly and of his sisters, the bulk of Colonel Chalmers’s 
sincerely, and he could not hear the idea of going fortune, which was not inconsiderable, was be- 
away without knowing his fate. So one day at queathed to Leslie Grant, to be by her received 
dinner he announced casually that he would run on the day she married Geoffrey Markham, 
in next door to take Norman some soldiers he Only Miss Janet, by the light of past experience, 
had promised him and to borrow a song from Mrs read between the lines of this unexpected will, 
s Tracy. ‘ I shan’t be very long, I don’t suppose,’ and very tender was she to the girl her brother 
! he added as he donned his hat, and the next had loved. It was she who, at her own request, 

: moment he was gone. arrayed the girl in her glistening bridal dress 

I About an hour after this, Colonel Chalmers when about a year later Geoffrey led her, a happy 
I suddenly bethought himself that he ought to give and contented bride, to the altar of St Margarets, 
Mrs Tracy a book he had promised her; and not Belminster ; and it was she who, when the cere- 
caring to trust the work, a valuable one, to the mony was over, gathered up a few of the flowers 
servants, lie strolled across himself. ‘Mrs Tracy which had carpeted the bride’s path and placed 
ini’ he inquired. — ‘Yes; in the drawing-room, them secretly upon a quiet grave in the church- 
sir,’ replied the maid. — ‘Oh, well ; I’ll just take yard hard by, two- or three tears trickling down 
this up myself ;’ and he ascended the softly^-car- upon their snowy petals as she thought lovingly 
peted stair to the first floor. The drawing-room of ‘Brother Frederick,’ 

door was slightly open, and lifting the heavy ■ . , . 

crimson portiere^ he glanced in to see if Mrs Tracy 

were indeed there. But the sight which met his THE YACQUBKO. 

eyes drove all thoughts of Mrs Tracy and her ^ great many people even in the West con- 
book from bis mind ; for there, standing with found Vacqueros with Cowboys, some even sup- 
their backs to the door, and thus unable to see the . ^ the on]y difference between the men : 

intruder, were Geoffrey and Leslie. The head f & J . ,, , - ,, 

of the young man was bent ‘over the fair girlish knowa these ^ames is that of locality of the 

one which leant trustfully against his shoulder* country m which they work ; m other words, 

- and a low whispered, ‘ My darling, do you really that a man working with range-cattle is a cow- 
and truly love me V smote on the ear of the boy in the North and a vacquero in the, South, 
astonished Colonel. He did not wait for the Such a mistake, however, is only made by people 
answer — that was legible enough in the confiding unacquainted with range- work, because as a 
attitude of the bent golden head, and in the move- matter of fact there is a vast difference between 
mebt of a little white hand into the strong brown the occupations in which these men are engaged, 
one near it Softly he, let fall the curtain and It is true every vacquero may become a cpw- 
turned towards the stairs with a half-stunned boy ; but every cowboy cannot possibly become 

I* -I' «... .. .. Jl_ _l. J. j- • 1. .1 1. •' 1 *. s 
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and the occupation it denotes are 


The name and the occupation 
both of Spanish origin. It is a matte: of histo y 
that the first horses brought to America vi ere from 
Soain and the cow-pomes used m Texas and Ola 
and New Mexico are to-day mongrel descendants 
from the pure-bred Barbs landed on the shores 
of the Gull of Mexico over a century since. The 
same is true of the vacquero, for he is invari- 
ably a Mexican, sometimes the descendant from 
a pure Castilian family ; but more often a 
‘Greaser’ or half-breed, having the blood of the 
Castilian and Indian mixed m ins vems. His 
occupation is handling and breaking wild horses, 
and while he inherits the hot-tempered impet- 
uous disposition together with the reckl f® 
bravery of his Spanish ancestry, he has also 
coupled with it the cunning and treachery of his 
Indian forefathers, in as noted a degree as the 
wild descendants of those pure-bred Spanish 
palfreys have inherited their high spirits, speed, 

and endurance. _ , , 

In his dress the vacquero gives the strongest 
outward evidence of his ancestry and occupation. 
The heavy broad-brimmed sombrero, ornamented 
* with Gold or silver braid and cord ; the fancif ully 

decorated and embroidered velveteen jacket and 

trousers, with buckskin shirt and gaily- coloured 
sash, long-legged boots and big spurs, form 
invariably the dress adopted by him, no matter 
how poor he may be or how old and worn his 

^ In choosing his outfit, his saddle and bridle, 
he is more careful than the ordinary cowboy, 
and gives less thought to the expense ; especially 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

You rhyme in praise of my golden hair ; 

Ah, hut the gold wilt turn to gray. 

You vow that no maiden with me may compare $ 
Yes, but the Spring-time will pass away. 

Though my eyes be blue as the deep-blue sea, 

Blue eyes can fade through the mist of years ; 
What if the end of your rhyme should be 
Blistered and spoilt with salt, sad tears t 

« Then I must find rhymes for snow-white hair, 
Dear, if the gold should turn to gray, 

Eor never another with you may compare, 

E’en though the Spring-time he passed away. 

1 If your eyes, now blue as the deep-blue sea. 
Should fade, beloved, through the mist of years, 
What care I, so together we he ; 

Only, sweetheart, let me dry those tears.’ 

F. P. 


nary bridle m being so construe wiu as lu uc 
adapted for use with or without bits, and when 
used in the latter shape is called a 1 hackamoor. 5 


around the nose and jaws being sufficiently strong 
to stop its wild race, ‘if such a course is necessary. 
The lasso or lariat used by the vacquero is, like 
the cowboy’s, made from plaited raw hide or 
horse-hair, about thirty feet in length, and so 
heavy that none but a very strong wind is able to 
alter the course of the noose when thrown at a 
fleeing animal. 

This outfit entire i3 often worth hundreds of 
dollars, and represents the vacquero’s stock in 
trade, being as indispensable as a lawyer’s or 
physician’s library. We have often seen such an 
outfit girthed, or ‘sinehed’ as they say, on a horse 
not worth many more cents than the outfit was 
dollars. The vacquero takes more pride in the 
completeness and quality of his outfit than the 
ordinary cowboy. 

ftareiy do yoii ever see the vacquero change his 
occupation ; he is apparently born in the saddle, 
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are in many instances hidden from view ; but 
for ail that, a masterpiece of Wren may here and 
there be found. But it is not intended to describe 
the churches, but to glance mainly at the belfry 
and the bells. Strange it is, too, in this connec- 
tion, that it was not until the year 1878 that St 
Paul’s Cathedral had its peal. This peal consists 
of twelve bells. The key is B flat. The tenor 
bell weighs three tons. The ringers divide 
amongst them some hundred and fifty pounds a 
year. This is for ordinary work ; extra attend- 
ance meaning, of course, additional pay. St 
Bride’s, Fleet Street, one of Wren’s finest 
churches, has a fine peal of twelve hung in its 
splendid tower. They are in D. A noteworthy 
circumstance in connection with St Bride’s is that 
it had the first peal of ten bells (afterwards a peal 
of twelve, two being added) in London. The 
bells date from 1710. The tenor weighs twenty- 
eight hundredweight. The ‘ Bow Bells ’ of 
Chepe, that is Bow Church, Cheapside, so famous 
in London’s annals, date from 1761. They are 
a fine peal in C. The tenor weighs fifty-three 
hundredweight ; the total weight of the set Of 
twelve being upwards of eleven tons. Where 
would the structures of to-day be with such a 
weight as this to support ? When these bells are 
ringing there is considerable vibration in the 
tower. St Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, has a peal of 
eight bells. They are in E flat. The tenor is just 
a ton in weight. Capital tower here ; roomy, 
square, and sturdy, but not so large as St Bride’s. 
St Botolph’s was built in 1732, and the peal 
of bells was fixed in 1783. The steeple-keeper 
here has been bell-ringing for fifty-four years, 
and loves it as much as ever. He is not a clever 
j player, but for all ordinary ringing he is first- 
rate. He can take a bell for most of the 
‘methods;’ but he has not studied the technique 
of the thing as one would wish. St Giles’ 
Church, Cripplegate, has a fine peal' of twelve 
bells ; tenor weighs thirty-six hundredweight 


THE BELLS OF LONDON. 

The bells of London have undoubtedly a signi- 
ficance all tlieir own, as high above the bustle 
and roar they pour forth a merry peal Or solemn 
strain. The city-man, be he simply performing 
his allotted task, or entirely intent on money- 
getting, can in neither case ignore the bells. 
Ringing and clanging in the high tower above, 
attention is not only demanded but gained. But 
it is not every one who gives them a ready ear, for 
some there be who would, if they could, silence 
them for ever. 

Bell-ringing as now practised is of compara- 
tively modern growth — change-ringing having 
been introduced little more than two hundred 
years ago. Chiming was, of course, in vogue long 
before, and the use of bells for various purposes 
is most ancient. 

But as regards change-ringing, it must not, of 
course, be supposed that present-day ‘methods’ 
sprung into existence all at once. At first, only 
rounds and call-changes were rung — the elabora- 
tion therefrom being mainly due to Fabian Sted- 
man, of Cambridge, known as the ‘father’ of 
change-ringing. It was in 1677 that Stedman’s 
method was rung at St Benet’s, Cambridge, 
the ringers being the ‘ College Youths.’ These 
youths were members of a Society of bell-ringers. 
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, to them, all -bright vista of the future : tion therewith are not so 
a host of thoughts of a kindred char- Weddings at most of the 
conjured up in the mind as one stands far between ; antf the da' 
the rmgers of the bells. come but rarely. . There a 

cendmg above ■ the ringers and groping for special occasions of v 
arrow stone staircase, .the bells them- saries and the like. But 
f be reached. And standing just above the city residential popula 
iwozk _ in which they are fixed, and local interest— ^interest, * th 
y are being rung, is a sight which lives bell-ringing in connection 
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one hundredweight. The bells of St Saviour’s, 
Southwark, are very fine in tone. The key is 


B flat; tenor, fifty hundredweight. ever-moving loud-tongued monsters" just below. 

It is impossible to enumerate within reasonable ^ ri * are now g ut 0 f sight, and only their 
limits one-fourth of those bells with which the wov ^ j s apparent. But, forgetting them for a 


masses of metal in such a way as to make them 
look weird and uncanny. It is with difficulty 
their shape is made out, as one peers at the 


writer has a personal acquaintance, so only a few momen t ) it would really seem that some won- 
more can be referred to, and that briefly, or the drous, magic power, not of earth, was at work, 
remarks on the ringers must he left out alto- The ringing and the clanging ; the revolving 
aether. wheels and bells; the deafening roar ; the gloomy 

° Shoreditch Church has a peal of twelve bells, tower; the absence of all other sound or sight: 
key of D; tenor, thirty-two hundredweight, these excite the feelings and the senses in such 
Tower vibrates considerably when bells are in a way that the onlooker may give play to fancy 


Tower vibrates considerably when bells are in 
play. Carillon here, but out of order just now. 
St Martin’s - in the-Eields has a peal of twelve— 


as he will. But there is little to tempt one to 
stay in such close proximity to the bells, and the 


perhaps the oldest in London. (St Bride’s peal ringers below are not without interest. It may 
of twelve was not all hung at once ; ten were at therefore be well to return to them. 


first hung, and two subsequently. The ten were The ringers of London are, in the main, work- 
up before St Martin’s, but not perhaps the last ing-men. It would not do to depend upon their 
two. St Martin’s twelve were hung at once.) earnings as ringers except in a few exceptional 
The bells are of fine tone, and the belfry very cases. The members of ‘The Ancient Society of 
large. The key is D; tenor, thirty- two hundred- College Youths’ may be considered the elite of 
weight. Whitechapel Church has" a peal of eight the class. Their members ring atone church or 
hells, key of G ; tenor weighs just a ton. St another once or twice every week. Their chief 
Clement Danes has a peal of ten bells and car- place of meeting is St Saviour’s, Southwark, 
illon. Members ring here and at certain other churches 

There are scores of other peals in London ; but on a fixed night ; many churches besides these 
what has been mentioned will suffice as types of being taken for ringing at uncertain intervals. 


the rest. ‘ Grandsire Triples, 5 ‘ Oxford Treble Bob,’ 4 Kent 

Outside the city and its environs, peals of Treble Bob,’ and many other ‘methods’ are rung 
twelve are not numerous ; for it must not be by this Society, and a very high standard has 
overlooked that peals are not only very expen- been reached. It should be mentioned here that 
sive, but require much room, and besides this, ‘Peal Boards’ will be found in most of the city 
towers of great strength. A peal of eight will churches recording feats in change-ringing by 
weigh some five tons, and require some eighteen members of this and other Societies. ‘Grandsire 


square feet for their accommodation. Added to Triples’ is the favourite change-five thousand 
the weight of the bells is the weight of the and forty changes being usually rung in a few 

.. n „ x tt'„ • i, „ .1 '£ - Al.. _ i. mi. .£ . 


frame, usually of solid English oak, and of great I minutes over three hours. There are, of course, 
strength. The cost of a peal of eight would scores of ‘methods’ of change-ringing — the 


be from five hundred to one thousand pounds ; ‘method’ usually taking its name from , its 
so this is usually as much as can be spent, inventor or from the town where first rung. 


except by richly endowed churches, or unless There are, for instance, the ‘London Surprise,’ 
well-to-do persons come forward. But what of ‘Cambridge Surprise,’ and several named after 

4.x — o : • -—•i.i- n, -i i .i .. 


the ringers ? An evening in the belfry with Stedman and others. 


them must suffice, and some remarks en passant 
as to matters connected therewith. 


Bell-ringing is not altogether safe work or 


to matters connected tnerewitn. _ child’s-play. Ringers can furnish particulars of 

Entering the belfry of some old city church, cases where men, from want of care or knowledg 


and gazing at the ringers as they are engaged at have been killed. The hell-rope requires the 


their arduous task, one cannot refrain from pon- nicest manipulation, or the ringer may be carried 
dering over the inany changes that have rung upward with its upward movement, and receive 
without and within since the bells which ring his deathblow from the ceiling above. Several 


above were hung. Without, kings and queens cases or tins Kina nave occurred. A beii-rmger 
have come and gone ; within, ringers of several once met his death by the rope getting round his 
generations have passed away, and their death- neck, and before his comrades" could help him 
has been run^ by their successors.- The he was strangled. The hanging rope looks the 
:esin the position and power of the people simplest thing in the world to bring into play ; 
the first change vibrated in the tower but there is the heavy inass above to 
the many rectors that have preached in sidered. 

Id pulpit* ; the many happy pairs that to Although bell-ringing is rath 

r noolo harm nnnn/vJ 4-1^ -.X. tl. -V 1 1 . .. ° „ . „ 
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MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 


‘unless I have a mind to slice the nose off my 
face. — How ’s the weather, steward V 

4 Blowing a buster from the southward, sir,’ • 
he answered, talking with his lips at the Venetian 
of the closed door, ‘ and the ship going along 
’andsomely as a roll of smoke.’ * 

Here somebody called him, and he trotted 
away. 

Mr Colledge awoke. £ By George 1’ he ex- 
claimed, 4 1 ’ve had a doocid long sleep. 5 

4 How d’ ye feel V said I. 

‘In no humour to rise, 5 he answered. ‘I 
suppose I can have what breakfast 1 5 m likely to 
eat brought to me here V 

4 Bless you, yes, 5 I answered. 

4 Any news, Mr Dugdale'T he asked, his voice 
beginning to languish as a sensation of nausea 
grew upon him with the larger awakening of 
his faculties. 

‘ We ran down a Trench lugger last night, 5 
said I, ‘ and drowned a lot of men. That ’s all. 5 

He eyed me dully, thinking perhaps that I 
was joking, and then said : 4 Well, 'there it is, yon 
see. Yesterday, you were talking of the fun of 
a voyage ; and the very earliest of the humours | 
; is the drowning of a lot of men. 5 

4 And women, 5 said I. 

‘Poor beggars! 5 he exclaimed. — ‘Will you 
hand me a bottle of Hungary water that you’ll 
find in my portmanteau Much obliged to you, 
Dugdale : and will you kindly tell the steward 
as you pass through the cabin to bring me a 
cup of tea V 

But a very few of us assembled at the breakfast 
table. Colonel Bannister was there, a very ramrod 
of a man, with a Bengal-tigerish expression of 
face as he glared round about him from betwixt 
his white wire-like whiskers. There were also 
present Mr Emmett, an artist, who was making 
the voyage to the East for the purpose of painting 
Indian scenery, a man with long hair curling 
down his back, a ragged beard and moustaches, 
a velvet coat, and Byronic collars, out of which 
his long thin neck forked up like the head of a 
pole through a scarecrow’s suit of clothes ; Mr 
Peter Hemskirk, who looked uncommonly fat, 
pale, and unfinished in his attire this morning ; 
two young Civil Service fellows — as we should 
now call their trade — named Greenhew and 
Fairfchorne; and Mr Sylvanus Johnson, a journal- 
ist, bound to Bombay or Calcutta (I cannot be 
sure of the city), to edit a newspaper— a bullet- 
headed man, with a sort of low-comedian face, 
very blue about the cheeks where he shaved, 
a nose of the shape of a woman’s thimble, and 
small keen restless black eyes, full of intelligence, 
whose suggestion in that way -was not to he 
impaired or weakened by an expression in repose 
of singular self-complacency. Captain Keeling, ( at 
the head of the table, sat skewered up in his 
uniform frock-coat in stiff satin stock and collars. 
Mr Prance occupied the other end of the table. 
He, too, was attired in a uniform resembling the 
dress worn by the skipper. He had a pleasant 
brown sailorly face, with a floating pose of head 
upon his shoulders that made one think of a 
soap-bubble poised on top of a pipe-stem. There 
were no ladies. Once I caught a glimpse of Mrs 
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THE ROMANCE OE A WRECK. 

CHAPTER III.— MY FELLOW-PASSENGERS. 

It blew a hard breeze of wind that night. Soon 
after I had left the deck they furled the mainsail 
and topgallantsail, reefed the maintopsail, and 
tied another reef in the mizzen- topsail. In fact 
it looked as if we were to have a black gale of 
wind, dead on end too, with a sure prospect then 
of bearing up for the Downs afresh. How it 
, may be in these steamboat times, I will not 
pretend to say; but my experience of the old 
sailing-ship is that the first night out, let the 
weather be what it will, is on the whole about 
as wretched a time as a man at any period of 
his life has to pass .through. 

Mr Colledge was sound asleep in his hunk, 
his brandy flask within convenient reach of his | 
hand. It was certain enough that he had heard 
nothing of the disturbance on deck. I undressed 
and rolled into my bed, and there lay wide awake 
for a long time. The ship creaked like a cradle. 
The full dismalness of a first night out was upon 
me, and it was made weightier yet — how much 
weightier indeed ! — by the recollection of the wild 
and sudden tragedy of the evening. 

I fell asleep at last, and was awakened at half- 
past seven by the steward, who wished to know 
if I wanted hot water to shave with. The 
. moment I had my consciousness, I was sensible 
| that a heavy sea waa running, 

4 Ho shaving this morning, thank you,’ said I, 
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poop ; and up in the luizzen top 
of them, with yet another long- 

| legged fellow jockeying a X^Hwtla-Tut 
- ' with his loose trousers rattling like a liag, but 

what job he was upon I could not tell, l he 
planks of this deck were as white as the trunk oi 
a tree newly stripped of its bark, hour hand- 
quarter- boats swung at the davits. Along 
HearnUhat she "had betaken the rail on either hand went a row of hencoops, 

through the bars ot which the heads of cooks 
st. The and hens came and went in a winking sort of 
dy upon way, like a swift showing and withdrawing of 
st insuf- red rags. On the rail, for a considerable distance, 
makin" were stowed bundles of compressed hay, tim scent 
regular of which was a real puzzle to the nose, coming as 
w The it did through the hard sweep of the salt wind. 
,<r on to The white skylights glistened through the intri- 
cacies of brass wire which shielded them. A bait 
men piace ; an unusu- the wheel, on either side of it, their tompioned 

t a lar^e helping of liver muzzles eyed blindly by the closed ports meant to 

to Mr Hemskirk’s knees ; and receive them, were a couple of eighteen-poundeis , 
Dr HemmerkDe, came peril- for in those days the Indiaman still went armed ; 
to bein'" badly scalded by Mr Johnson, not heavily, indeed, as in the war-times of an 
to bem 0 r ^ l sca hin<f for a cup of earlier period, but with artillery and small-arms 
tray. There was not enough to enable her to dispute with some 
■iiat” little was said chiefly promise of success with the picaroon who v as 
concerned the incident of the previous evening. still afloat, whose malignant Jag Jt le b sc 
■ * , Mr Fairthorne in an waters of the Antilles yet reflected, and whose 

■he was°the gentleman, it seems, amiable company of assassins were as often to be 

- - _ r upon anybody met with under the African and South American 

.< wliath to become of thothe heights as in the Channel of the Mozambique, or 
poor Frenchmen ■ V eastward yet on the broad surface of the Indian 

‘ Sir,’ answered Captain Keeling in a manner Ocean. , . •, r n 

as stiff as a marline-spike with his dislike of the I crossed the deck to where Mr Rocker " as 
subiect ‘ I do not know . 5 stumping, and asked him if he could tell me 

‘ French me n cried Colonel Bannister in a loud off what part of the English coast our ship now 

voice, as though he were directing the manoeuvres was. . , T 

of a company of Sepoys, ‘are the hereditary ‘Drawing on to the Wight, sir, he answered 

enemies of our country, and it never can matter with a sort of groping look nr the little moist 

to a Briton what becomes of them.’ blue eyes lie turned over the lee bow into the 

< Boot, my tear sir , 5 remarked Mr Hemskirk, thickness beyond. 

‘ you are a, Briton, yes— and you are a Christian ‘Well, we’re blowing through it, anyway, 

too und der Franchman iss your broder.’ said I. ‘I shouldn’t have allowed these heels for 

‘My what V roared the Colonel. ‘ Tell ye what, any conceivable structure born with such bows as 
Mr Hemskirk : it is a good job that you cannot the Countess Ida, What is it? I asked with a 
pronounce our language, otherwise you might glance at the broad dazzle of yeast dancing and 
happen sometimes, sir, to grow offensive.’ whipping and slinging off the Indiaman s tall side 

Mynheer, who seemed to have had some pro- against the hurl of the weather surge, 
vious acquaintance with this little bombshell of ‘ It’ll be all eight,’ answered the second officer: 
a man, dried the grease upon his lips with a e it would be ten had she worked herself loose of 
napkin and cast a wink upon Mr Greenhew, the grip of the stevedores. She wants the main- 


Colonel Bannisters Boman nose, and gray 
ornamented with a large black lace cap, ht 
hovering for a moment or two mU 
past the chief -officer’s chair, c*~ 
steps led that went to the sleepn 
the apparition 
suddenness, as 


down which the 

WAU uv _ r ing berths. But 

vanished with almost startling 
though the old lady had fallen 
or been" violently pulled below. When, later on, | some 

I inquired after her, t!i 

hetself again to her bunk. t 

It was a mighty uncomfortable breakias 
ship was rolling violently and convulsive 
the short snappish Channel seas — the inos 
ferable of all waters when in commotion, 
even the seasoned salt pine for the long 
rhythmic heave of the blue ocean biho 1 ' 
fiddles hindered the plates from sliding 
our laps ; but their contents were not to be so 
easily coaxed into keeping tlieir place 
ally heavy lurch shot a_l l-i — 
and bacon on t v 
the ship’s surgeon, 
ously near 1 1 * ^ 
the literary man, w. 
tea, tilted the swingini 
much talk, and w 


‘ Captain,’ cried young 
effeminate voice — L: 
who last night had been calling 
to smother the ayah- 


— 



■ ■ 
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fix your attention upon 


‘Her aunt, I believe; but I don’t know her 


Perdita’s fancy will exhale 1’ 

And indeed Mrs Hudson was 
iU ^ Oh "my* dear Colleclge,’ said I, ‘one is always ordinary, and I may say viol ei 
inquisitive about one’s fellow-passengers on board her daughter : a pursy l ( 

shin The girl came up to me on deck the other a heavy underlip, pufltd-out chec 
night when the row of the collision was in full tint, and a wig the yoiithful 
swing I see her big eyes now— black as ebony, defined every trace of age m hj 
ylt luminous too, with the flame of a hare-tin at till one thought of ^ her as bei 
the side reflected in each magnificent orb in a spot years older than she really 
of crimson which made her pale hooded face as But the mtenoi t ^ 1 - 
mystical as a vision of the night’ . these ladies. Their dress the sp 

He turned to stare at me, and broke into a m their ears, on their fin gas ai. 
lauah. ‘So ! you are the poet amongst the passen- and there a turban seated hi gti on 
acrs aTi. 1 ? as Emmett’s the painter ! What’s to head— it was the age of. turban 


ot arawung-rooms ana guutua auu . 

The large cuddy wore an aspect itjiad not Beauty. 

before exhibited. The sunshine sparkled upon — — — — 

the skylights, and the interior was full of the THE GIANT SUN. 

blue and silver radiance of the rich and welcome . . . t . v. 

autumn morning outside. The long table was all To those unacquainted with the marvels of astro- 
aglow with the silver and crystal furniture of the nomy the above title may appear a little strange, 
white damask, and through the glazed domes in p or surely our sun must be considered a giant, 
the upper deck you could see the canvas on the < giant in size,’ as Sir John Hersehel , says, ‘and 
mizzen swelling in a milky softness from yard ^fant in strength, but withal a benevolent giant, 
to yard as the sails mounted to the height oi the ^ t ] ie a i mo ner of the Almighty, the delegated 

te The pSengm came from the deck or up dispenser to us of light and warmth, the imme- 
from below one after another ; the change in the diate source of all our cornfoits, and incited of the 
weather had acted as a charm, and here now was very possibility of our existence, is there, then 
the whole mob of us, one old lady excepted, with any orb in the heavens superior to our sun, and 

a glimpse to be had of the two ayahs sunning more worthy to be styled a giant ? 

themselves on the quarter-deck. The skipper, In comparing things on earth, wc look upon 
looking a hit stale, as with too much of all- this our planet as a giant, relative to the. size oi 
nigbt-work, but smart enough in the gingerbread anything terrestrial ; our highest mountains, our 
j trickery of his uniform, made a little speech of deepest oceans, are hut specks compared with .the 
compliments’ to the ladies and gentlemen from huge mass of the earth. Then look at Jupiter, 

the head of the table. There was a courtliness the noblest of the planets, acting as a subordinate 

about the old fellow that gained not a little in sun to his system of satellites. This globe is 
relish from a sort of deep-sea flavour in his hundreds of times larger than our world, and its 
manner and varying expressions of face. I liked mass even exceeds the combined mass of all . the 
the quality of the bow with which he accompanied other planets. Yet vast as is the bulk of Jupiter, 
his answer to any lady who addressed him. he seems dwarfed into insignificance compared 

I sat at the bottom of the table on the port with the sun’s magnificent globe ; a thousand 
hand of the chief-officer, and was able to com- Jupiters would not make up the volume of the 
mand a pretty good view of the people that I sun nor outweigh his mighty mass. To speak of 
was to be associated with, as I might suppose, for any other orb as being a giant sun, would seem to 
the next three or four and perhaps five months, imply that there exists in. the universe a globe 
There were several girls amongst us— two Miss bearing some such proportion to the sun as the 
Jollifies, three Miss Brookes, Miss Hudson, and sun does to Jupiter, or Jupiter does to our earth, 
four or five more. Miss Hudson was exceedingly Inconceivable as the idea of such a globe may be, 
pretty — hair of dark gold, and a skin delicate as it is, however, such a globe that I now wish to 
a lily, upon which lay a kind of golden tinge describe. As the late Bichard Procter said ; 
too — oh, call it not freckles I though I daresay ‘ Mighty as is the globe of the sun, there is an 
the charming effect was produced by something orb more than a thousand times vaster. Grand as 
of that sort. Her eyes were large, moist, violet is the scheme ruled by the sun, and inconceivable 
in hue, with slightly lifted eyebrows, which gave as are the forces exerted by the sun upon the orbs 
them an, arch look. Mr Sylvanus Johnson, who which circle round him, there is a sun which 
sat next me, after staring at her a little, muttered exerts forces many times more mighty on orbs 
in my ear in a dramatic undertone : ‘ Perdita which themselves probably exceed our sun in 

has expressed that girl, sir : mass and volume. Magnificent as is the concep- 

™ tion that our sun with his attendant family of 

But sweeter than the lids ofWs'eyes planets is sweeping through space ata rate of two 

i Or Cytherea’s breath. 5 or three hundred miles every minute, the sun of 

Y which I speak carries a far mightier train through 

' r ‘If that be her mother next to her,’ said I, space at a rate many times greater.’ Looh towards 
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the south any clear night during the winter 
months, and you will see, low clown, a star which 
will immediately arrest your attention, not only 
by its superior brightness, but also by its, constant 
change of colour, at one moment red, at another 
green, at another white. This is Sirius, the 
famous Do^-star of the ancients, the most brilliant 
star in the heavens, and the largest known orb in 
the universe. It is difficult to conceive that this 
beautiful star is a globe much larger than our 
sun ; yet it is a fact that Sirius is a sun many 
times more mighty than our own. That splendid 
star, which even in our most .powerful telescopes 
appears as a mere point of light, is in reality a 
globe emitting so enormous a quantity of light 
and heat, that were it to take the place of our 
sun, every creature on this earth would he con- 
sumed by its burning rays. 

Sirius shining with a far greater lustre than 
any other star, it was natural that astronomers 
should have regarded this as being the nearest of 
all the 4 fixed 5 stars ; but recent investigation on 
the distances of the stars has shown that the 
nearest to us is -Alpha Centauri, a star belonging 
to the southern latitudes, though it is probable 
that Sirius is about fourth on the list in order 
of distance. For though there are about fifteen 
or twenty stars whose distances have been conjec- 
tured, the astronomer knows that in reality all of 
them, save three or four, lie at distances too great 
to be measured by any instruments we have at 
present. Astronomers agree in fixing the distance 

and it is certain that the dis- 
aiore than three and less than 
’, most likely 
so that we are probably not far 
from the truth if we set the distance of Sirius at 
about a hundred million of millions of miles ! 
What a vast "distance is this which separates us 
from that bright star ; words aijd figures of them- 
selves fail to convey to our minds any adequate 
idea of its true character. 

To take a common example of illustrating such 
enormous distances : it is calculated that the ball 
from an Armstrong hundred-pounder quits the 
gun with a speed of about four hundred yards per 


position, owing to your having observed them 
from a different point of view. This is precisely 
what an astronomer does to determine the dis- 
tance of a star; the earth in her wide circuit 
round the sun is in winter on the opposite side of 
the sun to what she was in summer, and conse- 
quently the earth’s distance from the sun being 
about ninety-one million miles, we see • the stars 
from two different points of view, one hundred 
and eighty millions of miles apart. But vast as is 
this base-line, any change in the position of a star 
is, with one or two exceptions, altogether inappre- 


scope was sufficient to 4 raise a disc 5 on the star, 
it would be almost an impossibility to distinguish 
it, owing to its great brilliancy ; for as Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel tells us, when Sirius was about to 
enter the field of view of liis forty-feet reflector, 
4 the light resembled that which announces the 
approach of 


1 Astronomers agree in fixing the distance 
of the nearest star at twenty-two million of 
millions of miles 
tance of Sirius is 

six times that of Alpha Centauri, 
about five times ; s 


sunrise ; 5 and when the star was in 
tfie field of view. 4 it appeared in all the splendour 
of the rising sun, so that it was impossible to 
behold it without pain to the eye. 5 

Now, if astronomers could measure the disc of 
Sirius, they could from that determine its dis- 
tance and measure its dimensions ; hut as no 
outline is appreciable, they resort to comparing * 
the light received from this star with that which 
we receive from the sun, and by this means they 
are able to form some conclusion as to its probable 
size. After the most careful comparison of the 
light of Sirius, the sun and other stars, astrono- 
mers agree in fixing the volume of Sirius as 
exceeding our sun nearly five thousand times, and 
his diameter as exceeding our sun 5 s seventeen 
times, so that the diameter of this giant orb is 
probably no less than over fourteen millions of 
miles ! 

To the philosophers and scientists of the last 
century, it must have appeared incredible that 
at any future time scientific discoveries would 
have enabled us to tell with certainty the coin- ■ 
position of the stars. Yet during the last fifty 
years the science of spectrum analysis has so far 
advanced, as to give us undeniable proof of the 
existence of certain elements in the sun and also 
in the stars, similar to those with which we are 
acquainted on earth. As Dr Huggins says : 4 We 
now need not teach our children that little 
couplet 44 Twinkle, twinkle, little star, how I 
wonder what you are !. 35 because we really know; 
windows looking in the same direction; now we have in the place of wonder, knowledge. 5 Of 
stand at one window and select a certain object, this method of ascertaining the composition of 
say a tree, and notice the position in which it a distant body by its light, it .is sufficient here 
stands in relation to its surroundings ; then look to remark that it is due to the fact that, when a 
from the other window at -the same object, and ray of light has by means of the spectroscope 
you will find that its,’, surroundings have slightly passed through a glass prism, it is spread out into 
changed: they have apparently shifted their a broad band comprising all the colours of the 






in 

■MM 


.'• . '• '■ 


rainbow. This band or spectrum is in the case ot beings ot sucn intellect ana civilisation, com- 
of the sun and other similar bodies crossed by a pared with whom we are but savages, 
number of fine dark lines, which correspond to Such systems as these may possibly belong to a 
the various elements present in their constitution, higher order of existence, a state of things^ to \\ hieh 
Now, if certain gases, such as hydrogen or sodium, we can never attain, and a degree of perfection to 
be burnt and their spectra examined, lines similar which we can never hope to arrive. Le this as it 
to those in the sun’s spectrum will be found ; may, we have sufficient evidence to prove that 
and if the two are compared, the presence or Sirius is a sun of the highest order of creation, and 
absence of such elements in the sun may be an orb well worthy to be titled f the giant sun, for 
inferred. By this means of spectrum analysis of all the stars of which we have any know- 
it has been found that the sun contains a large ledge, none other more worthily deserve uis- 
number of terrestrial elements, including hydrogen, tinction than this the great Dog-star, the king 
iron, sodium, magnesium, zinc, lithium, copper, amongst suns. . 

oxygen, and many others ; of these, the first — — — 

four mentioned have been discovered in Sirius ; _ ^ ~ XT A xt , 

and doubtless most of the others exist also, as the d U LIU b V b K JN u JN : 

spectrum of this star resembles that of our sun a stoey op hyde fake. 

in all essential respects, though it cannot be chapter hi. 

observed under the same favourable conditions. 

By means of the spectroscope a very wonder- The -circumstances of the murder— for such it 
ful discovery has been made respecting Sirius, undoubtedly was— were so cruel and exceptional, 
Astronomers had noticed that this star was in tbat a thrill was sent through London when the 
rapid motion through space, as it was found that newspapers were delivered on Monday morning, 
year by year it was changing its position in the T) ^ was Margaret Neale, the Countess 
heavens, traversing m about fifteen hundred years - , ,, ° i 1 ■ i i « ii. 

a space equal to the apparent diameter of the of Soutlifort’s governess ; and her body had been 
moon, at a velocity of no less than twenty miles discovered by a constable, soon after dawn, at 
per second. Of course, by actual observation the the bottom of the flight of steps leading down 
only motion capable of being detected would he to the fountain from ■ the side next Park Lane, 
that which was square to the line of sight, so On first seeing the body, he had thought, from 
that although Sirius appears to us to move across j ts attitude, that it was a woman sleeping there ; 
the heavens, he may really be travelling in a but on descending the steps, the constable per- 
slanting direction either towards or from us No j d withollt touc i lillg heP that she was dead, 
one would ever have expected to be able to tell « . . , , , , . ^ , . 

whether a star was approaching to or receding a sur S eon bel "S br< fS M t0 ** *&>. 

from us, yet even this seemingly insol vable pro- * le pronounced life to have been extinct for 
blem has of late years been accomplished by the several hours ; and from the dew upon the dead 
spectroscope. Dr Huggins, our greatest authority woman’s clothing and^ certain other appearances, 
on this subject, having identified certain lines in the body must have lain there all night, 
the spectrum of Sirius as those of hydrogen, The authorities had had all Sunday to prosecute 
found on comparison that these were displaced inquiries before the murder became public in 
in such a manner as to indicate that the star the next morning’s papers ; but as far as could 
was receding from us. It has been estimated be gathered, they had not found much light 
that this recession combined with the thwart First of all, the identity of the victim in itself 
motion of twenty miles per second, gives as the made it difficult to get at a clue. She had gone 
actual movement of Sirius in space a speed of back to Lady Southfort’s house in Grosvenor 
about thirty-three miles per second. Square after singing at the concert, and had 

These, then, constitute some of the chief items certainly not left the house up to the hour of 
of information about Sirius at present within our dinner (half-past eight). At what hour she went 
knowledge. out, nobody could say; but it must have been 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that in during dinner, because, when sent for by Lady 
common with other suns he has his system of Southfort after dinner to come to the drawing- 
planets circling round him after the manner of room, to the general surprise she was nowhere 
our own sun ; and what a system 1 Vast as ours to be found. But a constable who was on duty 
appears, it is dwarfed into insignificance compared in Park Lane had seen a lady of the same height 
with a system whose ruling orb is five thousand and similarly dressed hurriedly cross the road 
times larger than that which does duty for us. from Mount Street and enter the small gate of 
There seems also no reason to doubt that these the Park at a quarter past nine ; he noticed that 

planets are intended to be the abode of life: she went straight across the road towards the 

it may be that at the present moment none of fountain. At ten o’clock the gate referred to 

■ them present any signs of life; but I think was always closed for the night, 

we may safely infer without improbability, that There was little doubt that this was jiisa 
each one of those worlds has a destined period in Neale ; but the identification did not go far. 
its development during which, life, similar to that She had never been known to leave the house 
which now prevails on our planet, would be in before, except for some well-known purpose and 
existence. What a world such an one would he, at a usual hour ; and the fact of her stealing 
in size perhaps not inferior to that of our sun, out— as she must Lave done — added to the 
himself a million times larger than our earth ; and mystery. All her papers and effects were exam- 
it may be that as this Sirian world is so vastly ined ; but nothing was discovered to suggest 
' superior to ours in size, its inhabitants would be an explanation of her conduct She was not 
on a scale m proportion to its dimensions, a race believed to have any acquaintance in, London* 
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JULIUS YEENON. 


and was shy and retiring in disposition. To 
Lady Soutlifort, who knew the governess so well, 
it was incredible that she should have been in 
Hyde Park after dark — incredible and incom- 
prehensible, the lady declared ; until she saw 
with her own eyes the lifeless proof of it. 

So much . the newspaper reports, in substance, 
contained on Monday morning. During the 
course of the day many people applied for 
admission to view the body. To some it was 
allowed,' and to Prank Holmes among others. 
As he stood, silent, gazing on the white placid 
face of the murdered girl, Mr Clayton the banker 
came beside him. They were both listening 
again, in fancy, to the notes which had moved 
them so singularly a few hours before the hand 
of a swift and cruel death silenced her sweet 
throat for ever. 

‘It is awful, Holmes , 5 said the banker in a 
whisper. ‘Only think of her, on Saturday after- 
noon — and — look at her breast 5 They turned 

away, and left the place. On the street, Mr 
Clayton stopped, and laying his hand heavily 
on the younger man’s shoulder, exclaimed : 
‘Frank, if the murderer is not caught within 
the next twenty -four hours, I will offer two 
thousand pounds reward over my own name 
for his arrest ! 5 

Holmes listened without comment. The hanker 
was powerfully excited; but the other, more 
experienced, though not less moved, had his 
faculties cool and under control. He was pro- 
foundly interested in this tragedy, not alone on 
account of the character of the poor victim, but 
by reason of the dark cloud of mystery which 
enveloped the deed. He knew privately that 
the police — for the present — were literally at 
fault. Miss Neale’s manner of life had been so 
simple and regular and retired, and her character 
in Lady Southfort’s house— outside o'’ 
was not known— so gentle and wi 
even imagination was at a loss to 
motive for her death. ' It seemed po 
accounted for only as a mistake in 
but nobody in Lady Southfort’s he 
of it could throw the faintest lighi 
unprecedented act of the governes 
leaving the house and at such an hour 

The ever enterprising and eager evening papers 
failed to add one iota to the information already 
made public. This was to many a disheartening 
sign ; and the inquest, to take place the next 


the face retained 


must have been instantaneous 
the calm expression of sleep. 

The Countess of Soutlifort, who was several 
times deeply affected in the course of her evi- 
dence, made some interesting statements. Ques- 
tioned as to the history of the deceased, she said 
that Miss Neale was the only child of a clergy- 
man, now dead, and had been in her family as 
governess for four years. Lady Southfort knew 
nothing of the girl’s relatives — she had no near 
relations, and had never corresponded with any. 
As far as she, Lady Southfort, knew, Miss Neale 
had had no acquaintance outside her own doors. 
She had habitually avoided strangers, and had 
been very remarkable in that respect. 

Then the following passed : 

‘Was it from constitutional shyness that she 
avoided strangers V 

‘ Yes, to a great extent. Miss Neale was very 
shy.’ 

‘ She sang at a concert on the day of her 
death V 

‘ It was a private concert, and I had to use con- 
siderable persuasion before I could induce her to 
sing.’ 

‘ Was she in the practice of singing in your 
own drawing-room for your guests V 

‘ No ; I never asked her to do so, except when 
the guests were special friends whom she was 
well acquainted with.’ 

‘I infer from a previous answer,’ said the 
examining solicitor, ‘ that there was something 
else besides constitutional shyness which caused 
the deceased to shrink from notice. Was that 
the case — to your Ladyship’s knowledge?’ 


significant. ‘There was something,’ she said at 
length, in a low and distinct voice, ‘ known only 
to myself, and involving a painful secret of Miss 
Neale’s life. I clo not see now it bears upon the 
case at all— and I would fain preserve the poor 
girl’s secret still.’ There was a minute’s silence. 

‘ It was nothing to be ashamed of,’ the Countess 
added, ‘or it would not have been Miss 
Neale’s.’ 

‘ We have no doubt as to that,’ observed the 
coroner; ‘and every person in court sympathises 
with your Ladyship. But we cannot pass the 
point over. If you would make known to me, 
privately, the character of the secret in question, 
I would decide whether or not it should be dis- 
closed in evidence.’ 

Lady Southfort inclined her head ; and amid 
deep silence, wrote a few words on a leaf of a 
memorandum hook, tore the leaf out and passed 
it, folded, to the coroner. 

He read it with attention, and pausing a 
moment, said: ‘I thank your Ladyship. After 
reading what you have been good enough to com- 
municate to me, I much regret to say that the 
information may have a very important bearing 
upon Margaret Neale’s death.’ 

The solicitor then continued his examination. 
‘ Pray, what was the secret, Lady Southfort ,? ’ 

‘ Miss Neale was married.’ 

‘To whom?’ 

‘I do not know. Her husband married her, 
over five years ago, under the name of Yernon — 
Julius Yernon. But it was an assumed name.’ 

‘ Where were they married ? ’ 


privately 


The brevity of the proceedings in the coroner’s 
court was significant of dearth of information. 
Only two witnesses, or at most three, demanded 
special attention. The first was the police con- 
stable who had made the discovery; lie was 

S assing near the fountain at half-past three on 
unday morning when he saw the body of a 
well-dressed young woman lying at the bottom 
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1 1 inspectecf the register myself, when she told 

me ' of it.’ „ 

4 How do you know that Julius Yernon was an 

assumed name ? 5 _ , ,, 

c After their marriage her husband entered tne 
which branch of the ser- 
vice ; out ~~ Officer of, that name in the 

Army List.’ , . , . ' 

t Did the, wife not know the branch ox the ser- 
vice to which her husband belonged I 5 ' 

£ Ho ; she had no idea. He went abroad soon 
after obtaining his commission, and she never saw 
him again.’ 

‘ Do you mean, deserted her l 
< She never regarded it so. He was poor, and 
unable to maintain her until he got promotion. 

She was willing to maintain herself until then. 

It was her hope that five years’ foreign service 
would be sufficient to enable him to come back to 
her. Meanwhile, she was very sensitive of obser- 
vation, and secluded herself as much as pos- 


the subscription of others. 

It was a remarkable circumstance that, although 
the most careful and exhaustive. search was- made, 
both in town and country, no photograph, no 
letter, no trace whatever of the dead woman’s 
husband was discovered — save the record of the 
marriage of Margaret Neale, spinster, and Julius 
Vernon, bachelor, at the Registry Office. The 
registrar before whom the marriage took place was 
dead. There was only one noticeable point about 
the record — the signature of Julius \ onion was 
much sprawled, as though it had been written with | 
a bad quill, or there had been a hair in the point 
of the pen. The date of the husband’s departure 
from England it was difficult to fix with any pre- 
cision. Miss Neale had been four years in Lady 
South fort’s service, so that she had been a year 
married when she became governess to that lady’s 
children. A detective officer had an interview 
with the Countess for the purpose of obtaining 
further and more definite information than the 
coroner’s inquiry had elicited. When Miss Neale 
entered her service, Lady Southfort knew nothing 
of her marriage. It", was. .long. afterwards—-; the 
Countess could not say exactly how long, but 
thought it was about two years afterwards— when 
the governess made the confession to her. W hat 
was still more regrettable— from a policeman’s 
point of view, at least* — was that her Ladyship— 
who was always a much preoccupied leader of 
town and country society— could not remember j 
, whether the governess’s husband had already gone * 
abroad at the time of the confession, or went 
abroad after that date. Lady Southfort, on refec- 
tion, was inclined to the latter supposition, 
founding her opinion upon the recollection that 
: it was only within the last two years that Miss 
. Neales avoidance of society had become so notice- 
house able. All this was very perplexing and unsatis- 
factory. If the identity of the husband could be 
i con- established, the police would be better able to see 
e only exactly where they were. 

could As usual, some arrests were made on sus- 
m for pieion, which for a week or ten days kept the 
; the public excitement going. Then, from dearth of 
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had been in every one’s thoughts ; therefore, he here and there. One of these lists is entitled 
received a surprise this morning to read, under ‘Sergeants by seniority , 5 another ‘Corporals by 
a prominent heading, that the police were now seniority , 5 and so on. A row of pegs, not in 
very probably on the track of the murderer, and themselves very remarkable, runs along a portion 
that within the next twenty-four hours it was of one wall. A civilian, however, on casually 
expected they would have him in custody. glancing round the place might occasionally 

have his attention attracted to the pegs on seeing 

IN A REGIMENTAL ORDERLY-ROOM. ?Tergeant°; 

As its name indicates, the orderly-room of a bounds of possibility that he might even notice 
regiment is the centre from which the com- an officer’s sword monopolising one of these 
manding officer and Ins chief working subor- commonplace-looking pins. The sergeant, or 
dinate the adjutant promulgate 'orders’ or in- officer, on being placed under arrest is disarmed ; 

, , . e ni-f t i and the weapon which is symbolical or his rank 

structions of all kinds. In a word, it may be as a comhat £ nt ia liung up J in tlle orderly-room ; 

accurately described as the office or a corps, hence the military idiom, ‘To be on the peg.’ 

Here the regimental hooks are kept, and a The orderly-room clerk, who can usually be 
variety of correspondence is transacted. Would- found at the side- table, is a sergeant who requires 
he recruits are from time to time ushered in, to be a very accomplished caligraphist ; and he 
with— to the eye of the ‘trained soldier ’-some- must be able to ‘frame 5 properly the official 
times a very diverting awkwardness of gait and letters which he afterwards places before the 
manner, to be ‘ finally approved’ by tlie colonel ; colonel for signature. He is allowed an assistant, 

, 3 „ . i i A 1 i J a young corporal who has displayed the neces- 

while a few minutes later perhaps one or more J “alifications, and wlio is employed on the 
men may be marched before that potentate s les ' momentous kinds of work. The corporal, 
be ‘ discharged 5 on the completion of their period f rom much practice, is an adept at the inscrip- 
of service. Delinquents, too, are here dealt tion of ‘order-boards’ for guardrooms and sen try- 
witli, or, in barrack-room parlance, ‘ weighed off ; 5 boxes; he knows precisely where to use black- 
and it is probably superfluous to note that by ink and where red, and this is an accomplish- 

such soldiers the orderly-room is by no means ment not to be acquired in a day. A stranger,* 

regarded as a very attractive quarter. on looking over the corporal s shoulder, might 

l .i r b..» 

attempt to introduce into orderly rooms a more - n a ^ ry place and kept clean for damp is 
luxurious style of furnishing than was previously very injurious to order-boards; and it is quite 
considered necessary. One of the chief steps in common to hear a sentinel, on the point of being 
this direction is the laying of floors with linoleum ‘ relieved , 5 report to his successor that the article 
or matting by way of a carpet, a circumstance in question is ‘defaced.’ Both the orderly-room 

which may he of interest to etymologists, as these clerk and his assistant are ‘ struck-oft 5 duty ; 

inquirers have long disputed over the origin of attend no parades, and do no ‘duty, such 

the saying, ‘To be on the carpet,’ or being as P leket *> , or hke - ^But they are 

. Z,. 0 ’ i ^ ♦ very fully occupied; and at certain stations, 

carpeted. This term, however, lias been m 110 t a bly at the Tower of London, the corporal ■ 
use probably from time immemorial among will fincl p ] enty of defaced 5 boards of orders 
soldiers to describe an involuntary visit to the awaiting renewal. 

orderly-room, and the ‘carpeting 5 of the floor In the early morning, the orderly-room is 

has rendered it somewhat more applicable than put in a state of tidiness, the fire lit, and the 

0 f yore< ink-bottles carefully filled by the commanding 

But the typical apartment of the variety in officer’s orderly, who, though rejoicing in a some- 

question presents a rather bare and unadorned high-sounding title, is mere y a private 

Inem-mee Neariv in tlie middle stands an Boldier actin « as a ^senger. 

appearance. JN^ariy m the middle st s c i er ^ arrives. He at once proceeds to open the 

ordinary barrack table covered with a green coinmun ications which have arrived by post, 

cloth. On this, among other things, lies a written an( f having perused them, places the papers in 

paper headed ‘Scale , 5 to which we will refer a neat pile on the table with the green cloth. 

later on. At one side of the room is another Then he inspects the long quill pens which 

table, covered, not with green baize, hut with the colonel and adjutant use, and consigns, those 

books and writing materials, as well as by the which have become unfit for further service to 

innumerable ink-stains left on the wood by a the waste-paper basket. Afterwards the sergeant 

I ion" succession of orderly-room clerks. Three begins to make out railway warrants, the ‘state 5 , 

l or four chairs, of the plain design commonly of the regiment which’ is to be despatched to the 

I seen in the kitchens of the outer world, stand Horse Guards, or perhaps a ‘requisition for 

beside each of these tables, of which latter the stationery,’ which no doubt includes a demand 

central one with the green cloth is the position for some bundles of quills ; and with these 

whence the commanding officer issues his decrees, matters he is helped by the corporal, who has 

The remaining contents of the room do not meanwhile appeared. 

perhaps call for much notice. They consist of In the course of an hour or two the sound 
l shelves whereon are piled books of ledger-like of drums announces the return of the battalion 
' ^ ^ ” is from morning drill. 'Very soon the .colonel 

in- arrives, accompanied by the adjutant, and closely 

m.cr followed bv the ser^reant-mai or. The officers 








of extraordinary power, ‘Spund ordere !’ A FUGITIVE FACTS FROM NORMANDY, 
bugler who has been hovering about in the j F an untravelled Briton possessing the smallest 
vicinity quickly executes this mandate ; and in a owers o{ observation were suddenly dropped 

short space of time a f ° f w kto a French street, sa )’ tbe Rue Jea,ine d ’ Arc 

commissioned officers and men assemble m front . , f A 

of the orderly-room, where they are arranged by in Rouen, at four o clock on a earamei morning 

companies by the orderly sergeants. before the town was awake, he would instantly 

The sergeant-major receives from each company recognise that he was not in England, and at 
a number of printed forms, filled up in certain the same time be utterly unable to explain how 
inarts by handwriting, and, returning to the room, ] ie knew it. Apart from the nomenclature on 
he places Jthese in a heap before the adjutant. shop-fronts, there is a ‘je lie sais quoi 3 about 
Known as ‘passes,’ the forms are applications for the genera i aspec t 0 f the houses that is essentially 
leave ;■ and the adjutant proceeds to append his forei and beyond tlie power 0 f words to define, 
signature to each of them, not ■with a quill, but TTT f J . ,y , i *i u ■ +1 ■ 

by means of a stamp, which very greatly ^xpe- have never been able to decide wherein the 

dites the process. Meantime the ‘ major,’ as he is difference lies;, and as familiarity blunts ones 
familiarly termed, again withdraws, and shouts, perceptive powers, we are less able to do it now 
in the stentorian tone peculiar to his rank, ‘March than when we came here a month ago. We 

in! 5 The various soldiers who have to appear therefore present the puzzle in its unanswered 

before the commanding officer are now brought entirety for somebody else to cope with and 
up in succession. For example, several men have gc q ve ^ p e can> 

been an hour or two absent. The colonel ^ fi rs fc thing that arrests the stranger’s atten- 
dances at the ‘scale and awards the amount of . . , T ° . , , ,. .? 

extra drill which each case deserves according to a street is the peculiarity common 

its gravity. Then a sergeant is marched in : he to drivers of all vehicles. On the morning of 
has perhaps been guilty of some neglect of duty our arrival we were awakened at ten o’clock by 
1 while in the execution of his office ; ’ but merely what sounded like a fierce duel with revolvers 
gets a gentle reproof from the colonel ; and as lie just outside the hotel door. ‘An adventure 
retires, his sword, which has^ been hanging on a already ! 5 we exclaimed, and sprang out of bed 
peg near by, is handed to him by the sergeant- anc | rus j ie d to the window, picturing a sanguinary 

t>« 

there Mid tfien promoted to tile rank of sergeant, P*”"" 1 - The reality wa. dnappubi^ : a 
vice the man who follows, a sergeant to be ‘ dis- traveller had arrived m a cab, and the driver 

charged.’ When the latter appears, the adjutant was cracking his whip in what we have since 

turns to the clerk and inquires if the ‘ parchment 5 discovered to be the orthodox fashion, to call 

is ready, meaning the certificate of discharge, the attention of the hotel concierge . The pro- 

which is always made out on that kind of ficiency and perseverance displayed by cabmen 

material. and carters in whip-cracking are remarkable : 

Orders at ength are completed ; the officers tl have nmde a fine art 0 f tWs innocent pas . 
leave the apartment ; and the clerks, who have J . . , , , , , , . 

been in a somewhat higbly-stmng condition tlme ' Atonetimewennagnmd tlmttheiustru- 
dnring the past hour, slightly relax the assiduity nlent which emitted such pistol-shots must be 
with which they have been wielding their pens, a masterpiece of its kind, and made an early 
The sergeant-major, too, casts off the more rigid opportunity of examining one. We found that 
part of his professional air and relieves himself the Norman jehu constructed his plaything out 
of his belt and sword; then he takes down from 0 f an old billiard cue, five feet of frayed clothes-' 
a shelf the ‘detail-book,’ im winch he makes out ]q ne anc | a pi eC e of string ; whereat we marvelled 
the roll of non-commissioned officers for duty on A, an 5 became lost in admiration of 
the morrow. At the same time the senior clerk 8 . nd , , losfc 311 admiration of the 

is copying into the ‘order-book’ the instructions sk \ 11 e T mcad m , lts manipulation. We have 
which have been given him by the adjutant ; and, called tlle Norman s whip a plaything ; so it is. 
.among a variety of matter, here appears the pro- When a horse falls down, or commits any other 
motion of the corporal whom we saw marched equine misdemeanour, his owner does not beat 
into the orderly-room. . him, as that would spoil the whip. No ; he 

Towards the evening the sergeant-major can lavishes upon his erring slave a torrent of oppro- 
he heard hailing the bugler once more. ‘Orders’ brious epithets, and sits down to wait till the 

aw -“«!* ““ ■*««** 

down from the sergeant-major’s dictation the * hints that it would be advisable to remove 
mandates of the dav. bcainnina with the. > the obstruction to traffic. Then he puts the whip 
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There is one little matter we want to say a have no information on this point, but we fclimfc 
word about; but we approach it with diffidence, it not unlikely, after tasting several different | 
as people are apt to look askance at a man who brands. | 

admits that he takes any interest in affairs con- The Frenchman of the labouring class is at j 

nected with drinking. We use ‘drinking’ in heart a sportsman, and in default of aiiy other 
its most literal sense of assuaging thirst, for in means of gratifying his taste, endeavours to satisfy 
Normandy our ‘national sin 3 is comparatively it by fishing. Take a stroll any _ fine evening 
unknown. We do not wish to qualify the praise along the quays that confine the Seine at Rouen, 
that is due to national sobriety, and if it had not and you will find scores of patient men dangling 
been for a certain statement made by M. Max their legs over the water, watching with pensive 
O’Rell in Friend Macdonald, we might have passed interest their red quill floats. The humble 
the subject by unnoticed. M. O’Rell, speaking of follower of le sport does not embarrass himself with 
whisky as the national drink of Scotland, couples elaborate tackle— indeed, his engine of would-be 
it with the Irish spirit, and says, ‘both are hor- destruction is simplicity itself. A long slender 
rible. 5 They may be. Whisky is an acquired stick, a few yards of string, the float aforesaid, 
taste, and one we are all ready to admit best left and a hook baited with a 'fragment -■of- toast,' :Com* 
unacquired. But the process of acquiring a taste plete Iris outfit. We noticed one evening an 
for the French national drink, viri ordinaire , is so angler going down to the quay with a sack neatly 
laborious and the results so unprofitable, that we folded over his arm, and in our ignorance sup- 
feel quite justified in stigmatising it as worse than posed that it was destined to convey home the 
horrible. It has nothing to recommend it ; it is finny spoil ; but we were wrong ; our deductions 
sour, and doesn’t satisfy one’s thirst ; its only good very often are, we find. The angler had a prejti- 
point is that the lightest-headecl man could drown dice against hard stones, and wanted the sack to 
himself in it before he got intoxicated. If the sit upon. And indeed, after spending many 
Gaul wanted an equivalent to whisky, we do evenings watching the fishermen, while smoking 
not doubt he could supply himself ; but he does our pipe, we are regretfully compelled to record 
not, so let us give credit where credit is due. that a very small sack would contain the entire 
Still, here in Normandy at the height of summer, catch made in a week on all the quays in Rouen, 
the pampered British throat does crave at times We admire patience, are fond of fishing, and 
for something wet that is not nasty. When first should be glad to see better success attend the 
we came, the luxuries promised on the hotel wine- assiduous angling we witnessed every night, 
card deceived us ; and one afternoon we set out Where the fault lies we cannot determine ; per- 
for a twelve-mile walk, bent on seeing the country haps the fishes of the Seine are not addicted to 
and getting up a splendid thirst. We did our such luxuries as toast. It is quite within reason 
twelve miles in three hours, and came back with a to- suppose that the Norman’s occasional practice 
thirst which in India we ' would not have taken of beguiling le sport with song lias a det4rrent 
ten rupees for. During the last half-mile, we effect. Looking at the waters of the river itself, 
earnestly weighed the question, What shall we one might doubt whether a fish having regard for 
drink? The beer, the vin ordimire, and the personal cleanliness would reside in such a stream, 
whisky were all bad, and we put a black mark it is so wofully dirty. 

against them. We were very hot when we got We do not know whence the supply is brought, 
in, and the waiter, who is a thoughtful man, but our fish-market is always bountifully stocked 
remarked it. He said: ‘Monsieur would enjoy with eels. The most prominent feature upon 
doubtless some cidre glace. 1 It sounded promising, every stall is a large shallow tub, into which a 
and we said we should. A stranger who saw thin trickle of water is kept running from a tap, 
the bottle set before us told us not to u ave that and wherein a slithing, squirming, wallowing mass 
stuff— it was ’orrid ; J but advice without ‘As’ had of live eels awaits the destroying hand of the fish- 
no weight with ..us, and we ignored it. We drank woman. Selling eels is not a sedentary occupa- 
a glass of the cider straight off, for it dimmed tion by any means ; that aquatic reptile may be a 
the tumbler, and fizzled, in a wickedly deceptive peaceful creature in his free state ; but in captivity 
way. Then we dropped the glass and made a he is the most restless and quarrelsome of created 
dash for the water-jug : when it was empty, we beings, and when he is not crawling out of the 
could breathe again ; but it was hours before we tub himself, he is sure to be busily engaged in 
got rid of the taste of fiat sweet beer and sand, evicting a neighbour. The natural consequence is 
which appear to be the ingredients of Norman that the pavement of our fish-market is the scene 
cider. . . 4 of an interminable eel-hunt ; and everybody who 

It is a waste of time to cultivate a thirst in this has caught, or tried to catch and retain, a wild eel 
country unless, like the ‘Marchioness/ one has the can easily picture the result. You can’t stand 
power of ‘making-believe very much.’ Personally, still for three minutes near a fish-stall without 
we should much prefer that historic small servant’s finding one of the slippery escaped prisoners coil- 
orange- peel and water to eider and vin ordinaire, ing under and* round your boot, apparently seek- 
They make far more of the latter beverage than ing refuge up the leg of your trousers. We don’t 
they can drink in France, and turn the surplus to know whether there is anything peculiar in our 
various usetul purposes for which it is more or appearance that attracts eels ; but we do know 
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they have no charms for ns when in full enjoy- ought, according to the rule, to have died in 1834, 

ment of life and health. Latterly we have whereas he did not actually vacate his seat until 

avoided that sphere of industry altogether, and 1846 ; while his successor, Pius IX., reigned until 

don’t intend to be lured back again. 1878, and thereby disposed of a well-known 

ancient tradition which forbids the hope of any of 
St Peter’s successors reigning twenty-five years. 
Except in the case of the late pope, the longest 
reign appears to be that of Pius YI., who reigned 
twenty -four years, six months, fourteen days. 

From , popes we naturally come to princes, 
whose lives and deaths the celestial bodies have 
been supposed to hold in their keeping. Thus 
Shakespeare tells us that 

When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes ; 

and prophetic almanacs founded on this and 
kindred beliefs have a wide circulation even at the 
present day. Before the days of cheap literature, 
the largest impressions ever sold of any single 
book were those of Moore’s Almanac, which often 
reached four hundred and fifty thousand copies, 
and this when the price was two shillings and 
threepence per copy, which included a stamp duty 
of fifteenpence. About the year 1820, the editors 
made the experiment of discarding the monthly 
the moon’s supposed influence 
on the members "of the human body ; but after 
printing one hundred thousand copies, the omission 
was detected, and nearly the whole edition returned 
on their hands ; thus obliging them to reprint the 
favourite column. This almanac claims to have pre- 
""" ^ iror of Turkey, 

rs | In April 1807, referring to him, it said : ‘ If he can 
save his life, let him. I gave him fair warning/ 

^ was deposed on May 29, 1807, and 
murdered on July 28, 1808. But for prophesying 
the deaths of princes the palm must be given to 
Zadkiel, whose almanac is to-day perhaps the most 
valuable property amongst these remnants of 
superstition. In Zadkiel’ s Almanac for 1861 occurs 
the following entry : ‘ The stationary position 

of Saturn in the third degree of Virgo in May 
. . . will be very evil for all persons born upon 
or near the 26th of August ; among the sufferers 
proportion I regret to see the worthy Prince Consort of these 
But with the dawn of the realms. Let such persons pay scrupulous attention 
nineteenth century, people awoke to the realities to health. V Now, the Prince Consort’s birthday 
of scientific marvels, and there arose an impatient was on the 26th of August, and he was in perfect 
scorn of occult mysteries. Remarkable coincidences health until towards the close of the year, when 
and fulfilments of predictions are therefore now he suddenly sickened, and died on the 14th of 
comparatively rare ; and the following instances, December. The prediction apparently referred to 
which relate to or have occurred within the limits May, in which case the event was not a fulfilment, 
of the present century, will perhaps be the more but as an approximation it caused a great demand 
interesting on that account. for the almanac for the next two years. 

Some curious manipulator of figures discovered M. Arago, who was not indisposed to favour 
a rule for determining the duration of the reigning popular notions, once observed that ‘ whatever may 
pope’s life during the earlier half of the present be the progress of the sciences, never-will observers 
century. The rule is, to add to the pope’s num- who are trustworthy and careful of their reputa- 
ber that of his predecessor, to the total of which tions venture to foretell the state of the weather.’ 
add 10, and the result will give the year of his Nevertheless, ‘weather almanacs’ are even now 
death. Thus, Pius VII. succeeded Pius VI. in common enough, and in the multitude of their 
1800 : 6 + 7 + 10 = 23, and Pius VII. died iu 1823. predictions they have sometimes hit the mark very 
Leo XII. succeeded Pius VII. : 12 + 7+10 = 29, exactly. Thus, in 1838, Murphy’s Almanac con- 
and Leo XII. died in 1829. Pius VIII. succeeded tained the following entry against the 20th of Jan- 
Leo XII. : 8 + 12 + 10 = 30, and Pius VIII. died in uary : ‘ Fair. Prob. lowest degree of winter temp.;’ 
1830. * So far the rule holds good ; but even in and by a happy chance that day proved to be one 
this instance itf is best to follow the advice given of the coldest of this century, 
more than two hundred years ago by Sir Thomas It is not generally known that the great 
Browne to ‘study prophecies when they become Tichborne trials followed upon the fulfilment* in 
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SOME PREDICTIONS AND 
COINCIDENCES. 

Writing of predictions, other than divine prophe- 
cies, Bacon wisely observes : ‘ That that hath given 
them grace, and some credit, consisteth in three 
things : first, that men mark when they hit, and 
never mark when they miss; as they do, generally, 
also of dreams. The second is, that probable con- 
jectures, or obscure traditions, many times turn 
themselves into prophecies. The third and last, 
which is the great one, is, that almost all of them, 
being infinite in number, have been impostures, 
and by idle and crafty brains merely contrived and 
feigned after the event passed.’ Nevertheless, in 
the same Essay he admits that they may well serve 
‘for winter talk by the fireside,’ and therefore 
records a few ‘ only of certain credit, for example,’ 

These include the following singular prediction, 0 f fifteenpence. ' 
which was fulfilled iu the lifetime of the great i_„_+ ll, ' 
philosopher : ‘ The trivial prophecy, which I heard column containing 
when I was a child, and when Queen Elizabeth 
was in the flower of her years, was — 

When Hempe is spun, 

England ’s donne ; 

whereby it was generally conceived, that after the | dieted the death of Selim III., Empe: 
princes had reigned which had the principal letter ~ ‘ " ‘ 

of the word Hempe, which were Henry, Edward, 

Mary, Philip (her consort), and Elizabeth, England | The Emperor 
should come to utter confusion ; which, thanks be 
to God, is verified only in the change of the name, 
for that the king’s style is now no more of 
England, but of Britain.’ The king referred to is 
of course Elizabeth’s successor, James I. of Eng- 
land and VI. of Scotland, under whom the two 
kingdoms were united. 

- In the good old times, however, omens, predic- 
tions, and the like were plentiful as blackberries, 
and are the less worthy of attention in 
to their number 
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two hundred years before the Conquest. When Prime Minister and Chancellor ot the Lxchequtr, 
the Lady Mabella Ticliborne, wife of the Sir whom Mr Williams had never seen. Late on m 
R 0 "er who flourished in the reign of Henry II., the day, a messenger arrived from T: <»i- 
was Ivin" on her deathbed, she besought her nonneing the assassination of the Prune Mimstu 
husband to "rant her the means of leaving behind by Bellingham at about the time of the occurrence 
her a charitable bequest in the form of an annual of the dream, and exactly m the place indicated, 
dole of bread He accordingly promised her the Anagram-malcers are given to prophesying alter 
nroduce of as much land in the vicinity of the park the event, and have sometimes succeeded m wrest- 
as she could go over while a certain brand was ing very significant deductions from the names of 
burnin" • he supposing that, as she had been bed- their heroes. These literary conceits have, how- 
ridden n f or y earsf she ^vould be able to go round ever, fallen upon evil days being now mostly 
only a small portion of the property. But when relegated to the corners ot children’s magazines 
the* venerable dame was carried out upon the in company with rebuses, enigmas, and diaitidt... 
around she seemed to regain her strength, and But in times gone by, distinguished literary men 
to the surprise of her anxious and, let us hope, considered the making of- anagrams a pleasing and 
admirin" lord, crawled round several rich and elegant recreation ; ami even during the present 
goodly acres, which to this day retain the name of century, Southey m 2 he Doctor, and D israeli in 
‘The Crawls.’ Beiu" recoil veyed to her chamber, his Curiosities of Literature, have entertained their 
Dame Mabeila, summoning her family to her bed- readers, by dissertations on this subject. The 

side predicted its prosperity as long as the annual latter author states that Plato had strange notions 
dole was observed, and left her solemn curse on of the influence of anagrams when drawn out of 
any of her descendants who should discontinue persons’ names. . . . Chimerical associations ot 
it, prophesying that when such should happen, the the character and qualities of a man with his 
old house would fall and the family name become name anagrammatised may often have instigated 
extinct from failure of heirs-male. Further, that to the choice of a vocation, or otherwise attected 
this would be foretold by a generation of seven his imagination. 5 The following is an instance ot 
sons being followed immediately after by a the possible truth of such a conjecture. When 
o*eneration of seven daughters and no son. The George Thompson, the eloquent antx-slav ery ad vo- 
custom of the annual dole was observed for six cate, was solicited to go into parliament with a 
hundred years on every 25th of March, until, view to his more efficiently serving the cause of 
owin" to the magistrates and local gentry com- negro emancipation, he submitted the matter to the 
plainm^ that vagabonds, gypsies, and idlers of consideration of his friends, one of whom found 
every description swarmed into the neighbourhood the following answer in the letters of his name . 
under the pretence of receiving the dole, it was 4 0 go — the negro’s M.P.’ This was perhaps as 
discontinued in 1796. Strangely enough, Sir ingenious as the celebrated anagiani made by the 
Henry Ticliborne, the baronet of that day, had Rev. Wm. Holden, rector of Chatteris, when the 
issue seven sons, Henry, Benjamin, Edward, James, news of the victory of the Nile reached England . 
i John, George, and Roger. His eldest son Henry, Horatio Nelson: ‘Honor est a Nilo 5 (Honour is 
who succeeded him, had seven daughters and no from the Nile). One of the most appropriate 
son, namely, Eliza, Frances, Julia, Mary, Katharine, anagrams ever written is that upon the name 
Lucy, and Emily. The prophecy was apparently of Florence Nightingale : ‘ Flit on, cheering 
completed by the change of name of the possessors angel. 5 
of the estate to Doughty, in the person of Sir 
Edward Doughty, who had assumed the name 
under the will of a relative from whom he in- 
herited certain property. Finally, ‘ the Claimant 5 
appeared, and instituted one of the most costly 
lawsuits ever tried, in which the Ticliborne estate 
was put to an expense of close upon one hundred 
thousand pounds. 

Curious coincidences associated with dreams are 
common enough ; but the following incident in 
connection with the assassination of Mr Perceval, | 
the Prime Minister, on the 11th of May 1812, 
although well authenticated, is little known : On 
the night of the assassination, Mr Williams, of 
Scorrier House, near Redruth, Cornwall, dreamt 
that he was in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
and saw a man with a pistol shoot a gentleman 
who had just entered the lobby, and who was said 
' to be the Chancellor. The next morning Mr 
Williams related the dream to his friends, upon 
which one of them, Mr Benjamin Tucker, of 
Trematon Castle, observed that it would do very 
well in a dream to have the Chancellor in the 
lobby Of the House of Commons, but that he was j printed and Publislie 
not likely to be there in reality. When, however, j noster Row, Londoi 
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A WI NTEK BITTY. 

No green may show thro 1 drifted snow, 
No frozen flower may peep ; 

The buds that blossomed long ago 
Have folded up, and gone below 
To sleep. 


The seed men sow, and never know 
Whose hand may chance to reap ; 
In frosty fallows lying low, 

Fall softly, golden grain ! and so 
To sleep. 


Chill airs that blow so kee 
Across the roaring deep — 
Poor streamlet, frozen as j 

Farewell a while ! We m 
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catch a train, for instance ; but it does not follow 
that he is sure to catch cold if he sits at the open 
window for a time. In fact, the cooling down 
will do good, so long as it is not carried to excess. 
A man has been spurting at boating ; he is in a 
bath of perspiration, and hurries on thick jacket 
and wraps as soon as he gets on shore. Here the 
bugbear again appears ; it would be better far to 
enjoy the tonic bracing cool air a short time, 
before hurrying on the nerve-depressing heavy 
clothing. 

If we believe, then, that it is the slow chili 
rather than the much-dreaded quick chill that is 
apt to induce colds, we have a finger-post point- 
ing to many dangers we must avoid if we are to 
keep free of them. 

We mentioned the cold bath. This is a sudden 
chill at first, and a glorious tonic for mind and 
body ; but stay not in the water a moment longer 
than necessary, or the consequences may be dis- 
agreeable, to say the least. On the other hand, 
if the bath, even on a bitter wintry morning, has 
been brief, the thorough rough-to welling, if done, 
remember, by one's own hands, not only restores 
surface circulation, but combines the good effects 
of dumb-bell exercise and massage. Is the back 
a little weak or inclined to lumbago % — rub the 
loins extra hard. Is the chest liable to be 
attacked by trifling colds or hoarseness ? — rub 
the front and along the neck and between the 
shoulders till red. 

A damp bed will produce the slow* chill in the 
strongest constitution. So will a damp room. 
It matters but little how cold the bedchamber is, 
if we are tolerably young and fairly healthy, so 
long as it is not actually damp, and so long as the 
bed is comfortable, and that portion of the back 
between the shoulder-blades kept protected. 


ABOUT COMMON COLDS AND THE 
INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC. 

BY A LONDON PHYSICIAN. 

There hangs around what are popularly called 
1 Colds,’ and the catching of these colds, so deep a 
mystery that one is more than half-inclined to 
saddle that broad-backed nightmare the ‘ bacte- 
rium ’ with their origin and cause. The question, 
When, where, or how does a person catch cold ? 
is one which it is somewhat difficult to answer 
definitely. The question puzzles laymen, and 
on it doctors themselves differ. The supposed 
causes of colds are of course too numerous to 
mention here, though we may instance one or 
two. A sudden chill, it is said, drives the blood 
from the surface of the body towards the interior, 
to be spread out on the mucous surface of the 
bronchial or lung tubes, causing erythema (red- 
ness) and a consequent discharge, which is in- 
creased by a very back fit of coughing. Hence, a 
cold in the chest, and a cold in the head, in the 
nose, eyes, &c., is explained by the same phy- 
siological reasoning. But how seldom do we 
remember anything about this particular chill, 
or when we began to sneeze or cough. A sceptic 
might turn to the doctor and say : ‘ I take a cold 
bath every morning all the winter through, and 
surely that is a sudden chill, yet I never catch 
cold.’ 

It would really seem that a slow chill — as 
when one leaves a warm room to sit or stand 
inactive for some time in a cold one — is far more 
dangerous than any sudden chill, for it acts as a 
depressant on the nervous system. But suppos- 
ing that out of a dozen people so exposed three 
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heavy clothing to walk in, or those dangerous because they are useful in the treatment not only 
abominations called waterproofs and goloshes, of common colds but of the New Epidemic that 
weaken the nervous system, make hothouse may now be said to have gained a footing on our 
plants of themselves, and open the door not only shores, and which was at first called the Russian 
to colds but a variety of other complaints. Influenza. What we have now to say concerning 

The best way to cure a cold is to prevent it it we shall put in the form of replies to questions 
But when one has got it, wise is he if he tries that we daily hear from every one’s mouth, 
to banish it right away at once. Bed, for rest, What is it, at all? On this question doctors 
may well be enjoined ; and an aconite mixture are inclined to disagree somewhat. We ourselves 
taken every two or three hours, with but little hold neither with those who designate the ailment 
food— though soda water may be drunk— will £ a simple influenza rather more rife than usual ; 5 
usually frighten off the disagreeable visitant in nor with those who consider it a modified species 
a single night. When there is shivering or a of the West Indian Dengue fever. This last has 
feeling as if cold water were coursing down the at various times prevailed in South America, and 
spine, three drops of the essence of camphor even in the East Indies, and is not entirely 
every half-hour till relief is experienced often unknown in our own country, 
act like magic. Dengue — called also Breakbone Fever, Dandy 

Then there is the old-fashioned but good treat- Fever, and Rheumatic Scarlatina — begins rather 
ment by the liquor of the acetate of ammonia, suddenly, as a rule, with nausea and chill- 
This may often he adopted with success. But ness, pains in the limbs, and headache. There 
we have our doubts of the efficacy of the hot- may be swelling of the glands of the throat 
drink, extra blanket, and mustard -and - w ater- to- and other glands, and also of the joints — the 
the-feet method of cure, especially in cases where knees, toes, and fingers being most commonly 

the sufferer has to go to office next day. affected. Pain in one eyeball or in both may 

After acute symptoms have been banished, accompany the headache ; there are also severe 
probably by the aconite mixture, and a chronic cramps of various groups of muscles ; aching of 
bronchitic cough remains, there is nothing better the body ; the skin, though generally hot and 
than inhalations of medicated steam or spray, dry at first, may afterwards be bathed in profuse, 
The efficacy of such treatment lies in the fact sometimes cold, perspiration: the pulse is rapid, 
that the drug so applied goes directly to the feeble, and even intermittent, and the tongue 

.seat of the trouble itself. An ordinary water- very foul Prostration ensues about the third 

jug or decanter, or, better still perhaps, an day ; exacerbation of the pains and an efflorescent 
earthenware teapot, may be used. The water rash about the fifth ; and about the eighth, im- 
should be about one hundred and forty degrees provement takes place, and gradual recovery goes 
[ Fahrenheit. Fifteen drops of the tincture of on, though the patient is terribly weak, 
i iodine or the same of laudanum added to a pint Influenza — so called because in Italy a person 

! of water makes a< good inhalation. The steam suffering from it was supposed to be under some 
is simply breathed about five times to a minute, evil influence caused by the stars— lias broken 
! the inspirations and expirations being deep and out in an epidemic form half-a-dozen times at 
long. The remedy may be used three times a least in this country during the present century ; 

' day. The compound tincture of benzoin, usually and in this Russian Epidemic or French ‘ La 
called Friar’s Balsam, is used in the same way ; Grippe 5 we behold its return, 
a dessert-spoonful to a pint will be enough. In What is it caused by ? This question is diffi- 
all druggists’ shops, proper inhalers are sold, and cult to answer. For our own part, we are inclined 
these are best. to the bacterian theory, the extraordinarily rapid 

We rather deprecate self-doctoring as a rule ; spread of the disease being favoured by exception- 
hut the simple remedies we are now mentioning ally damp and mild weather; and just as on a 
may^ save much suffering, or life itself, when day even in winter we sometimes see the air filled 
medical men are not at hand. There are two with dancing midges, so may the bacteria of 
instruments, then, that no family living away in influenza spring into life and activity in numbers 
the country, and no sailor, captain, or yachtsman, that there is no name for, and be disseminated 
should ever be without. The first is the clinical speedily over continents, and carried by ships to 
thermometer. It is so easily used ; and a rise in distant lands. 

temperature to one hundred degrees, or a degree Probably, in Russia these bacteria exist always ; 
or two over, means danger. Great pain in the the insanitary arrangements, the overcrowding 
side, for example, with a normal temperature, and under-feeding prevalent in towns there, 
may be caused by neuralgia or pleurodynia; but might at any time cause the ailment to leap at 
with a great rise of temperature it means in- one bound from the mere sporadic to the epidemic 
liamination, and we are to treat for this. The form. 

other instrument alluded to is Dr Siegle’s spray- There is no actual proof, we think, that certain 
dispersing apparatus. The spray is slowly in- soils or geological formations favour the out- 
haled, the race beirm some eighteen inches from break of epidemic influenza, or that either ozone 
the . nozzle. Breathing, for instance, a warm or electricity has much to do with it. It is 
medicated spray of ipecacuanha wine, one part strange, too, that the disease spreads as rapidly 
to three of water, may at first cause a little irri- against the wind as with it. It lias been noted, 
ton and coughing; but if this remedy is not also, that thick and strangely-smelling fogs have 
rushed, and it used, say, twice a clay, relief will often prevailed during its commencement. 

| nearly always result It is well to keep to the Is it infectious or contagious? We are inclined 
l 10 il? e ^ or an hour after each inhalation. ^ to believe that its terribly rapid spread through- 

. We purposely dwell longer on the subject of out the length and breadth of large cities is due 
i mklatl0Ils than we should otherwise have done, rather to the prevalence of the same influences. 
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whatever they may be, than to contagion or 
infection. We cannot really isolate influenza 
in a house, as we may scarlatina and smallpox. 
Its appearance, however, at different places — 
distant from each other in the same country and 
at the same time — may be due to the fact that ! 
ships may have carried the infectious influenza 
thither. 

When thinking about this remarkable Epi- 
demic, people must remember that there always 
is in this country in spring, autumn, and winter, 
a so-called influenza cold ; and we must not 
therefore put all such cases down to the account 
of the Russian visitant. Their symptoms are 
more mild, not so sudden, and free from the 
complications of the graver complaint. 

Is this New Epidemic dangerous to life? To 
some extent ; yet the mortality is very low, being 
put down at about two per cent., or even less. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that not 
only to the young and to old people is the dis- 
ease a serious one, but to those whose health is 
below par, and especially so to persons suffering 
from the general debility and want of tone 
caused by the abuse of alcoholic stimulants. 

What are the symptoms of the complaint? 
These will not be difficult to diagnose, should the 
disease become firmly rooted for a time in our 
midst. , To be sure, nervous people will give 
themselves many a needless alarm, and suffer 
from an imaginary attack peril aps three or four 
times in a week. Probably one of the most 
characteristic symptoms of influenza is the 
suddenness of the attack, and general feeling 
of prostration of mind and body from the very 
outset. The spirits, indeed, are grievously de- 
pressed. At the same time symptoms of an 
aggravated cold set in, with tenderness and 
running at the eyes ; running of acrid water from 
the nose, heat or actual pain in throat, sneezing, 
headache, hoarseness, cough, tightness of chest, 
and oppression of the breath. There will be 
also at first a hot dry skin, that after a time 
becomes clammy and moist, foul tongue, * nausea 
or vomiting, with loss of taste and appetite, and 
a general feeling of what is called soreness 
all over. 

There may be in had cases complications of a 
grave nature, such as bronchitis, or even inflam- 
mation of the pulmonary tissues, or rheumatism 
in those inclined to this disease. Although the 
percentage of deaths is so very low, still, owing 


cannot be taken, milk and soda water, milk alone, 


beef-tea not too hot, with toast, and a little sherry 
wine whey will do good. It is so important that the 

wine, or even 
As soon as the fever 
and nourishing 
Inhalations of 


wine whey will do good. It 
strength be kept up, sometimes port 
brandy, will be necessary 
is abated, food must be taken,, 
broths with alcoholic stimulants, 
steam may be used several times a day, medicated 
by the addition of a few drops of chloroform, for 
the cough is at times most distressing. 

^ It will be well that an aperient or antibilious 
pill should he taken at night on the commence- 
ment, and this may be followed in the morning 
by a draught of Pullna water, to seeute good 
action of the bowels. The calomel pill does good 
service, or gray powder for children. The sali- 
cylate of sodium is sometimes administered with 
marked advantage. Sinapisms to the chest, and 
even a hot-air bath, would do good. The after- 
treatment of this complaint differs in no way 
from that of convalescence from any acute 
disorders. Medicinally : tonics, notably bark 
infusions with phosphoric acid, nourishing food, 
and a run to the seaside, or brief residence in 
mountain air. 

The spraying of sulphurous acid near the 
nostrils and about the room has in several 
instances cut short an attack. It should be 
slightly diluted and a little eau-de-Cologne added. 
If we believe in the Germ theory as applicable to 
this Epidemic Influenza— and the writer does — 
this sulphurous-acid-spray treatment is one that 
has reason on its side, and is certainly worth 
trying. ; U; 

In conclusion, we warn our readers to keep 
their health up to par, and not to neglect 
hygienic laws and rules. 


THE ROMANCE OE A WRECK. 

CHAPTER IV. — LOUISE TEMPLE. 

There was one lady who held my eye from 
the start. She was Miss Louise Temple, and 
I cannot express how deep was the admir- 
ation her charms excited in me. I told 
you that I had caught a glimpse of her at 
Gravesend ; but, down to this moment, I bad 
been unable to obtain a fair view of her. Her 
hair, that, to judge by the coils of it, when let 
down, would have reached to below her knees, 
was of a wonderful blackness without either 
gloss or deadness. She w T ore it in a manner 
that was perfectly new in those days : in twin- 
ings which heaped it up to the aspect of a 
crown 


And now as to the treatment? A medical 
man had best be consulted at the outset ; yet, for 
many reasons, it is well that the public should 
know how to guide a case to a successful termina- 
tion, as well as how the complaint may be 
probably steered clear of. In Berlin, antipyrin 


whilst behind, it was brushed up in a 
way to exhibit the lovely form of the head 
from the curve of the neck to where the beauti- 
ful tresses lay piled. Her face was perfectly 

, T . Tr _. _____ ______ , colourless, the complexion clear, and the skin 

>e placed in the hands of the exquisitely delicate. Her mouth was small, the 
,n. It is to be bought in one- upper lip slightly curved, and there was the 
he shops. One, or at m6st two hint of a pout in the faint scarce perceptible 
it is safe to give or take with- protrusion of the under lip. *Her nose was per- 
j. Eor three days, at all events, fectly straight, like a Greek woman’s ; but it 
letter be in bed ; on the fourth, had the English indent under the brow, and 
t ; but he should be in a well- therefore had the beauty which to my fancy 
and chills must be avoided for no Greek profile ever yet possessed, 
iory complications. If solid food But her eyesi How am I to describe the ml 
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sure sbfrUembered me as Ve passenger she the fac'es round about her wrth a small severe 

Hem, watched little Mrs Radcliffe with attentimn 
firm swift store she honoured me with. She It was not hard to guess that she was an 
looked away from me as haughtily as a queen, amiable fidgety anxious body, ot elastic pro- 
whh flXL TnTpe" of the others ot' the perties of mind, easily but only temporarily 
row of us that confronted her, though it seemed to be repressed. She talked in a quick way to 
to me that her ^ gaze lingered a little on the her niece, darting what she had to say into the 

Honourable Mr Colledge, who was seated im- girl’s ear, with an abrupt withdrawal of her 

onnosite head, and an earnest look at M , lss temple s face. 

‘I reckon P now,’ whispered Mr Prance, leaning The other would sometimes faintly smile, but 
to me in his chaiT from his athwartship post for the most part her air was one of haughty 
at the foot of the table, ‘that yonder Miss Temple abstraction. Indeed, it was eat>y to see that 
will be about the handsomest woman that was so far as her opinion of her fellow-passengers 
ever afloat.’ | went 11 was not <l llite flattenn S to the kllk 

‘There have been many thousands of women ' of us. o _ „ , ■■■ V 

afloat 3 said I, ‘since Noah got under way with I Very soon after breakfast the poop was filled, 
the of his family aboard.* and I marked the Jacks forward staring aft 

‘I have been sailing in passenger-ships/ said at the sight of us all. It was not hot enough 

he ‘for nineteen years come next month, and for an awning, and there was still too much 

have never before seen such a figurehead as edge in the breeze, warmly as the sun looked 
Miss Temple’s. What teeth she has ! Little down, to sutler the ladies to sit for any length 
teeth, sir, as all women’s should be; and where’s of time. The picture was a cheerful one, lull 
the whiteness that’s to he compared to them?’ of movement and life and colour. # I be white- 
‘Who is that homely, pleasant-faced woman headed skipper, skewered up m Ins be buttoned 
sitting by her side 1* and belaeecl frock-coat, patrolled the weather 

‘Her aunt, Mrs Eadcliffe,’ he answered. side of the deck with Mrs Eadcliffe on his arm, 

‘What errand carries that stately creature to Mr Emmett paced the planks with Mrs Joliiite 
India, do you know, Mr Prance V and her daughters, and 1 could hear him bidding 

‘ I do not sir’ them admire the contrast between the violet 

‘Not very likely,’ I continued, ‘that she’s shadowing in the hollows of the sails and the 
bound out in search of a husband V delicate sheen of the edges against the blue, as 

‘No, no,’ he muttered. ‘The like of her have though at those extremities they dissolved into 
a big enough market at home to command, pure lustre. . Little Mr Saunders trotted along - 
No need for her to cross the ocean to find a side the orbicular form of Mynheer liemskirk, 
sweetheart. She’s the daughter of a dead who showed as a giant as lie looked down into 
baronet, a tenth title, so the captain was saying ; the earnest upstaring face of the big-headed little 
and her mother has a large estate to live on. chap. Three Civil Service youths lounged upon 
Captain Keeling ..knows all about them. Her a hencoop, looking askant at the .young ladies, 
Ladyship was seized with paralysis when her and laughing under them breaths at what one 
husband was brought home with his neck broken, or another of them said. Near the ioremost 
and has been a sheer hulk ever since, I believe, skylight stood Mr J ohnson and Colonel Bannister. 

8 or thing. We brought Mrs Eadcliffe to Eng- One did not need to listen attentively to under- 
id last voyage. Her husband’s a big planter stand that the Colonel Was falling foul of the 
up country, and worth a lakh or two. I expect calling of journalism, and that Mr Johnson was 
Miss Temple will be going out on a visit — endeavouring to defend it by ^ repeating over and 
nothing more. Her health may need a voyage, over again : ‘ Granted — I admit it I’m not going 
, . Those choice bits of mechanism often go wrong . to say no; but give me leave to ask : .where on 
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MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 


white-heat, and I had to walk away to conceal 
my laughter. 

As I passed the companion hatchway, which 
you will please to understand is the hooded 
entrance to the cuddy by way of the poop, Miss 
Temple came up out of it, closely followed by 
Mr Oolledge. There was something like a smile 
on her pale face, and he was talking with ani- 
mation. She wore a black hat, wide at the 
brim, with a large black feather encircling it, 
and a sort of jacket with some rich trimming 
of dark fur upon it. I was close enough to 
overhear them as they emerged. 

‘I quite remember my dear father speaking 
of Lord Sundown,’ she said, coming to a stand 
at the head of the companion steps, and sending 
a sparkling sweeping look along the decks.— ‘ Is 
not Lady Augustus Fitz James an aunt of yours, 
Mr Oolledge V 

‘Oh yes. I hope you don’t know her,’ he 
answered. ‘She writes books, you know, and 
fancies herself a wit ; and her conversation 
is as parching as the seedcake she used to give 
me when I was a boy.’ 

‘ I have met her,’ said Miss Temple. ‘ I rather 
liked her. Perhaps she neglects to be clever in 
the company of her own sex.’ 

‘Ever been to India before V he asked. 

‘No,’ she answered in a voice whose note of 
affability somehow by no means softened her 
haughty regard of the passengers as they walked 
past. ‘ I am entirely obliging my aunt by 
undertaking the trip. My uncle is very old, 
and too infirm to make the passage to England, 
and he was extremely anxious for my mother 
and me to spend some months with him. Of 
course it was a ridiculous invitation as far as 
poor mamma is concerned. You know she is a 
hopeless cripple, Mr Oolledge.’ 

‘Oh, indeed. I didn’t know. I am very 
sorry, I ’m sure,’ said he. 

‘I shall not remain long,’ she continued; ‘most 
probably I shall return in this ship,’ 

‘By George, though, I hope you will!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘I’m booked to come home in her 
too. There’ll be more shooting in three months 
than I shall want, you know. I mean to pot a 
few tigers, and try my hand on a wild elephant 
or two. By Jove, Miss Temple, if you’ll allow 


about tigers’ skins,’ 
I have never seen a tiger.’ 

‘Know anything about lions’ skins 
sung out with a half-smile, 
fancied, meant for Miss Temple, 


‘I can tell 
said I curtly. 


ls, then 1 ?’ he 
as my temper 

‘The ass in the fable "clothed himself in 

one, I believe,’ said I, ‘but his roar betrayed 
him.’ v 

‘Now I come to think of it,’ said he, ‘I 

believe there are no lions in India;’ and he 

looked from me to the girl with a face of 

interrogation so full of good 1- temper as to satisfy 
me that at heart he was a kindly-natured young 
fellow. 

‘ I think I shall walk, Mr Oolledge,’ said Miss 


The Chinaman nurse, in a gown of blue, and 
wide blue trousers, and primrose-coloured face, 
and a gleaming tail like a dead black serpent 
lying down his back, leaned against a carronade, 
tossing the little baby he had charge of till the 
plump little sweet crowed again with delight. 
On the warm tarpaulin over the main-hatch 
sat the two ayahs, crooning over the infants 
they held, often lifting their eyes, like beads 


ma< 
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of a nobleman to make 


wondering to myself what i 
creature as tliat had led, wi 
had sailed in chiefly, and 1 , _ , „ 

object had been suffered to ‘sign-on tor a 
Indiaman, in which one might expect to tin 
something of a man-of-war uniformity and smar 
ness of crew, when Mr Sylvanus Johnson can 
out from the cuddy, rolling an unlighted cliero< 
betwixt his lips. 

‘ See that chap sitting upon the sail yonder 
said I— £ a good subject fbr a leading article, * 

Johnson.’ 

< Oh confound it, Mr Dugdale ; no sneers, 
you please. Let me light this cigar at your pipe. 

—That fellow is in Emmett’s way, not mine.— 

Quite a triumph of hideousness, I protest.— -But 
what’s the matter with you, this lovely morning i 
You look a hit down in the mouth, Mr Dugdale. 

Not going to be sea-sick, I hope, 
the rest of us have recovered V 
‘Down in the month! Not I. 
you what, Mr Johnson— when you take charge 
of your newspaper, vi. _ 
inform the world that there is 
broad sky more consumedly insipid thi 
chattering of a young man and a young woman 
when they first meet,’ 

* Why, how now ? ’ said he. 

‘Oh, my dear sir,’ cried I, ‘ 

-unspeakable drivel of it — V 
and yes quites - — — 

‘ Yes,’ said Mr Johnson, lookinj 
; his cigar after every puff ; ‘ I ™ 
you mean. But it is V 
believe. A young g< 
who desire to please . ....... 

each other, lest they should prove disconcerting 
But what d’ye say’— he lowered his voice— ‘1 
the drivel, as you call it, of a man c" ~ 

years ? ’ — here he looked into the ci 
took a step forward to peer up at the poop- 
a person who has seen the world — of a C.« 
in short?- I wish to be on good terms with my _ v 

fellow -passengers ; but if tliat man Bannister her languishing 
goes on as he has begun, I ’m afraid — I ’m afraid many-c- 
it will end in my having to pull his nose.’ the peak 

He sent another nervous look into the cuddy 
and frowned upon his cigar end. | that we are 

‘Has he been offensive?’ said I. 

‘Well, judge,’ he exclaimed, ‘ w' 
that he said there wasn’t a respectable man con- 
nected with journalism ; that the callinj 
distinctly a tipsy one ; 
nalist was that of a man lying in 
shirt came from the wash, and inventing lies 
to publish to the world when the washerwoman 
I enabled him to clothe himself. 


r hat kind of ships he headway with such a Cleopatra as her ladyship, 
how so grotesque an Fine eyes, perhaps j but a little pale, eh . Criv e 
me Miss Hudson. I don’t admire the sneering 
part of the sex/ 

‘ Nor I,’ said I. 

‘But every woman,’ said he, ‘has a way of her 
own of making love. Some simper themselves 
into a man’s affection, and some triumph by 
scorn and contempt— Do you remember how the 
Duchess of Cleveland made love to Wycherley? 

nndow and 
al, you ’re a 
from 


j, if cried out to him : “Sir, you’re a rascal, you ] 

* 1 villain !” and Pope tells us that Wycherley l 

that moment entertained hopes.’ 

weather held fine and 
ght have been on the 
and I said to Mr Prance that 
ike one keep a bright lookout 
The sky was of a wonderful 
' ’ 1 in the main, with small 

_ -like puffs of cloud flying low, as though 

will you be so good as to they were a fog that had broken up. A large 
* nothing under the black ship passed ns in the afternoon. She was 
■ * *' -’an the close hauled, and being to leeward, showed to 
perfection when she came abreast. Her sails 
seemed to be formed of cotton cloth, and mounted 
in three spires to little sky sails, with crowd of 
hear them. The fleecy jibs curving at the bowsprit and jib-booms, 
the ' really s and oh dears and many staysails between the masts softly 
shadowed like a drawing in pencil. The lustre 
' ’ * lg at the ash of lifting off the sea was reverberated in a row of 
... , I think I know what scuttles, and the flash of the glass was so like the 
__ the effect of politeness, I yellow blaze of a gun that you started to the 
;entleman and a young lady sight, and strained your ear an instant for the 
will begin very low with report. 

* " “ ig. She was too far off to hail. The captain, stand- 

to ing in the midst of a crowd of ladies, said that 
of advanced she was an American, and told the second officer, 
aiddy, then who had the watch, to make the Countess Ida’s 
p— ‘of number. 

-of a Colonel, ‘ Oh, what a lovely string of flags !’ exclaimed 
Miss Hudson, who stood near me, following with 
" ‘ ’ * ig violet eyes the soaring of the 

-coloured "bunting as it rose to the block of 
a jak signal halliards like the tail of a kite. 

6 Is there anybody very important in that ship 
honouring him with that pretty 

display?’" 

Fen I tell you ‘ No,’ said I, laughing, as I let my gaze sink 
fair into the sweet depths of her wonderful 
tg was peepers. 4 By means of those flags the Countess 
that Ms idea of a jour- Ida is telling yonder craft who she is, so that 
" * ’ bed till his only when she arrives home she may report us/ 

‘ Oh, how heavenly ! Only think of a ship 
being made to tell her name ! Oh mamma/ she 
•“ And pray, sir,” cried, making a step to catch hold of her mother s 
said I, sneering at him, “what would tlie country gown and to give it a tweak, as the old lady stood 
mow of your military achievements if it were at the rail gazing at the American vessel front the 
rot for the journalists? You army gentlemen ambush of a large bonnet shaped like a coaL 
profess to despise him ; but you will get up very scuttle ; ‘imagine, dear : Mr Dugdale says that 
sarly to buy his paper if you have a notion that the Countess Ida is telling that ship who she is. 
there, wfll be any mention of your doings in it/’ How clever men are — particularly sailors. I love 
—That was pretty warm, I think V sailors/ 

‘Bather, said I ; ‘and what did he say?’ Her melting eyes sought the deck, and the long 

‘Oh, he gave utterance to a few of his fire- lashes drooped in a tender shadow of beauty upon 
eating imprecations/ the faint golden tinge of her cheeks. 

‘Well/ said I, ‘I hope the passengers may ‘La, now, to think of it l’ cried Mrs Hudson, 
prove a companionable body, I am sure/ ‘Well, those who go down into the sea, ps 

‘I see/ said he, ‘that your friend Co-Hedge has the saying is, do certainly see some wonderful 
hooked himself on to Miss Temple. I should | things/ 


All that day the 
? clear ; indeed, we mig! 
Madeira parallels ; a— - 
now that ail it was enough to make on 
for the flying-fish. The : 
But I ’ll tell softness of blue, piebald 3 

i i *1 • V _ A* „i* " i 

snow-1 
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Here Mr Colledge, who did not know, I ‘You are to be congratulated/ said I, ‘ on the 
suppose, that I was conversing with these ladies, compliment she pays you : 
came up to me and said : ‘By the way, Dugflale, _ ^ , . , , , 

what was that joke of yours about the lion’s skin ft™" *° ? T 6 S HT#- S e f tends ; 

this morning? Miss lemple says it. was meant 

for a joke ; but hang me if I can see any point That’s not exactly how the poet puts it, but it is 
in it. 7 apter than the original.* 

‘ What did I say ? ’ I asked. 4 Oh well, you know, Dugdale, she lias met 

lie repeated the remark. some of my people. I don’t dislike her for 

‘Oh yes; the young lady is right,’ said I, holding off. It shows that her blood and 

sending a look at her as she stood near the wheel instincts are English ; though, faith, when I first 

by her aunt’s side — the pair of them well away saw her I took her to be a Spaniard. — Between 
from the rest of us — gazing through a pair of you and me, though, the golden-headed girl’s 
delicate little opera-glasses at the Yankee; ‘it the belle of the ship. What’s her name? — Ah! 
was a joke. — What a capital memory you have! Miss Hudson. Look at her as she sits in 
But as to point, it had none, and the joke, my the light clown there! Why, now, if I had 
clear fellow, lies in that.’ your poetical turn, how would I spout whole 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘it makes a man feel like an yards about her fingers like snowflakes, and her 

ass to miss a good thing when a lady is standing lips like But see here ! there ’s nothing new. 

by who can see it clearly enough to laugh at it in the shape of imagery to apply to a pretty 

afterwards.’ woman. — Oil yes! Miss Hudson’s the ship’s 

‘Yes/ I exclaimed ; ‘very true indeed.— What beauty. But Miss Temple is ripping company, 
a fine picture that ship makes, eh? There goes and, my stars ! what eyes !’ - 

her answering pennant I Let them say vvliat they 4 Take care/ said I, laughing, ‘ that you don’t 
will of Jonathan, he has a trick high above the do what many other men have done— wed the 
art of John Bull in shipbuilding. 3 wrong one. Choose correctly at the start.’ 

I watched his handsome face as he peered at He burst into a laugh, 

her. He turned to me and said : ‘D’ye know, 4 1 am already engaged to be married/ said be. 

there’s a doocid lot of humour in the idea of the 4 What single man of judgment would dare 
point of a joke lying in its having no point * ’ and adventure a voyage to Bombay without securing' 
with that he went over to Miss Temple, whose himself in that fashion against all risks V 
haughty face softened into a smile at his approach ; I stared into his grinning face, as we stood at 
and there for some time the three of them stood, the skylight, to discover if he was in earnest, 
he ogling the American (that was slowly slipping ‘Keep your secret, Colledge/ said I ; ‘ J’li not 
into toylike dimensions upon our quarter) through peach.’ 
the girl’s binocular ; whilst she talked with him, 
as I could tell by tlie movement of her lips, Mrs 
Radeliffe meanwhile looking oil with fidgety 
motions of her head and frequent glances at her 
niece, the nervous interrogative slightly-troubled 
character of which was as suggestive to me as to 
how it stood between them, as if she had come to The Himalayas — the ‘Abode of Snow’ — form a 
my side and whipped out that she was really stupendous range of mountains that runs for 
afraid that Louise’s character would make the fifteen hundred miles along the northern frontier 
charge of her a worry and a perplexity. 0 f To the north of the range is the great 

l ie moon, rose late, but it was a fine clear u , i(1 Mem of xibefc- Between India and Tibet, 
starlit dusk when eight bells or the second i TT . , . . ,, j 

dog-watclv floated along the decks and echoed therefore, the Himalayas act as a gigantic wall of 
quietly down out of the wind-hushed spaces separation, pierced everywhere by deep passes and 
of the canvas. The sea swept black to its con- .gullies. But even the lowest of these passes and 

fines where the low wheeling stars were hover- gullies are many thousands of feet above the 

ing like ships’ lights in the immeasurable dis- level of the sea ; while the higher peaks — one of 
stance. which, Mount Everest, is the highest in the 

By-and-by a bell rang to summon the passen- world— rise far above the line of perpetual snow.' ; 
gers below to such refreshments of wine and The northern side of the range is clothed with 
biscuits and strong Waters as they chose to enormous glaciers ; while its southern slopes send 
partake of. The promenaders in shadowy forms down great floods of melted snow, forming 
melted down the companion hatchway, and two immense rivers in the numerous gorges. On 
or three of us only remained on deck. Mr Col- these southern slopes also are extensive forests 
ledge was one of them. He came over to me, of oak, pine, spruce, and other trees of the 

staring in my face, /to make sure of me, and temperate zone, including the great flowering 

exclaimed : ‘ I wish they would allow a man to rhododendron. The rivers contain fish of various 
smoke up here. What is the evil in a pipe of kinds; and the rocks and woods are the haunts 
tobacco or a cheroot, that you must go and sneak of many wild animals, such as the elephant, 
into a dark corner to light it V rhinoceros, buffalo, deer; while on th# higher 

‘ How is it that you are not below with Miss levels are the bear, the wild goat and sheep, the 
Temple l ’ said I. musk-deer, and the Tibetan ox. A country so 

‘Ob/ said he, laughing, ‘I want to make her well stocked with wild game constantly attracts 
last me out |he voyage, and that won’t be to it crowds of sportsmen, and many books on 
done, you know, if we see too much of each the subject have been written. One of the best 
other/ recently published is Hindu- K oh (Blackwood 


WITH BOD AND GUN IN THE 
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tLause he think* it ae pretty as ‘ Himalaya,' from sportsmen. ‘ In iocalitiessvhere oah-ioieste 
the ‘Abode of Snow,’ but because he regards abound,’ says the General, perhaps the pleas 
t as more apposite. He does not apologise antest if not the best time for sliootmg these 
for returning to a subject which has engaged bears is m the month at December, y hen 
the attention of many literary travellers and they are fed on acorns, which are then ripe, 
sportsmen before, nor l there any necessity that They generally commence 

he should do so. General Macintyre has a free when they clunb up the oak-trees and goi e 

and flowing pen, and tells his story in good themselves with acorns all night, often not be- 

colloquial English, without pretence or pedantry, taking themselves to their lairs— winch are gene- 
yet with a good eye for descriptive effects ; and rally either caves or thickets near their ieei. ng- 
that is saying a good deal for his book. It is ground— until some time alter sunnse. Iherr 
now, he remarks, generally accepted as a well- whereabouts is easily discovered from the bioktn 
established fact, that the great northern bulwarks branches showing distinctly against the dark 
of Hindustan, and their vicinity, contain hunting- foliage of the trees, the back of the •, leaf ! of 
grounds which may be classed among the best the Himalayan oak being white. At the com 
that we know. ‘For grandeur of scenery the mencement of the acorn season their attention 
Himalayas stand unrivalled. Nature has indeed is so much engaged with their least that usuiilly 
been more lavish of her charms here than in any they are easily approached. But on suddenly 
other part of the universe.’ . finding themselves “ treed,’ their astonishment 

To avoid the heat and dust which are unavoid- is sometimes ludicrous to behold. A bear, he 
able in marching through the plains of India in adds, when up a tree, even it only slightly 
the hot season, General Macintyre departed from wounded, never attempts to clamber down, it 
the regular route, and chose in preference to invariably flops straight on to the ground Irom 
travel for a part of the way through the outer any height whatsoever. ‘I once saw a bear i 
Himalayan ranges. With this intent he made had shot at, roll over and over like a ball down 
direct for Simla ; and thence, after ten days’ stiff an almost perpendicular declivity tor several 
marching, he reached the popular mountain resort hundred feet, and . seemingly without much in- 
Mussooree. The scenery and climate on this por- convenience from its tumble, as it was nowhere 
tion of the journey were a delightful change after to be found at the bottom. , 
the dreary monotony and thick watery atmosphere An odd peculiarity of bears is, that when two or 
of the plains. ‘Now our path would wind for more of them are found together, and one or them 
miles through forests of noble deodar cedars, or happens to get wounded, the wounded one will 
of grand old oaks and rhododendrons, their sometimes manifest its resentment by savagely 
gnarled and crooked branches all bedecked with attacking one of its companions. A good story 
lichens and orchids, pr ragged with beards of in this connection is told of another, sportsman, 
gray moss ; and the rhododendrons (which here He had stalked a large she-bear feeding in some 
are not merely shrubs, but large forest- trees), open ground, with a half -grown cub at its side, 
j although past the season of their flowering prime, From the bear’s position he. could not get a 
were still gorgeous with a wealth of crimson shot at a vital place, and so, instead of waiting 
blossoms. Now it lay along some bright green as he ought, to have done, he. fired and hit the 
valley, beside a clear brawling brook dancing animal behind. ‘ He plight just as well have 
in the sunshine over its pebbly bed, and flanked hit her with a lady’s riding-whip.’ The animal 
on either side by wooded heights or steep grassy on being struck turned round to see what was 


when 
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also brought into requisition. We have already well as here, possible, to return ‘clean.’ Some- 
said that great rivers flow down the deep ravines times sudden and abundant success was secured ; 
of the southern slopes of Hindu-Koh, and these at other times, after hours of hard work, when 
rivers, like our own at home, form in their pas- all sorts of bait — fly, minnow, and even the 
sage tire same streams and eddies and pools which innocent worm — had been resorted to, it was 
are familiar to the anglers in British waters, without effect, not a single fin showing itself. 
And there is one fish — the mahseer — in those We fear the ‘subjectivity 5 of fish is as much a 
Himalayan rivers which is worth the angling for, mystery in the lands of the Orient as it is with 
and which is nearly on a par with our own salmon ourselves. 

so far as sport is concerned. It is known as ‘the Perhaps * the most exciting as it must be the 

salmon of Indian rivers.’ In appearance, judging most fatiguing sport on these mountain altitudes 
from the woodcut of it, it is not nearly so grace- is the hunting of the gooral, or Himalayan 
ful in form as the salmon — is more angular, so to chamois, as also various animals of the deer kind, 
speak, in its curves, and less beautifully moulded One of the General’s stories under this heading 
from snout to tail. It belongs to the curp we will quote. He and his party were making 
family, as the large scales and round querulous- their way up a very steep and rough piece of 
looking month denote, and, for its kind, is ground, which terminated abruptly at the foot 
described as beautiful both in form and colour, of a nearly perpendicular craggy precipice at 
‘ On the back its hue is a dark olive-green, shaded least fifteen hundred feet in height. But the 
off on the sides of a well-conditioned fish into a guide said it was quite practicable, and the ascent 
golden orange, which merges into pale pink and was made, though only after hard climbing. ‘ On 
silvery white below. It has rather large, tooth- nearing the top, it was decidedly unpleasant to 
less jaws, lined with a very tough membrane, so look back, and I was very glad when we reached 
that it requires to be struck pretty hard to be it. “ Kustoora ! ” suddenly ejaculated Kurbeer, 
properly hooked. When I say struck , I mean just as we topped the ascent. A musk-deer had 
that after the fish has hooked itself, as it will do jumped up close to us, and was standing at gaze 
by its own w r eight, a good pull, without a jerk, is on the ridge. All breathless as I was, I fired, 
necessary to drive home the barb into its leathern and felt sure the animal was hit, although it 
jaws.’ made off. We soon discovered it standing on a 

Owing to this toughness of the mouth, a little ledge of rock below the brow of the ridge, 
mahseer when fixed is seldom lost unless the I could easily have finished it with another shot ; 
tackle gives way, or the fish should succeed, as it but if it fell from the ledge there was nothing to 
sometimes does, in breaking the line with its tail, prevent its going to the bottom of the rocky 
The chief danger of losing it is w r hen it is but steep below it, by a much quicker route than the 
newly hooked, and makes its first plunge, as it one we had taken in coming up. As it looked 
then has a way of lashing its tail over the line, very sick, Kurbeer volunteered to clamber down, 
Its general conduct when being ‘ run ’ is like that and try to secure it. The danger of such a pro- 
of the salmon, only it never leaps out of the ceeding did not strike me until I nearly had 
water as the salmon does, but keeps on running cause to repent having allowed him to attempt it 
and plunging. Like the salmon, however, it will Climbing cautiously below the ledge, he seized 
sometimes take to the bottom of the pool and the little creature by one of its hind-legs. In its 
sulk, when stones require to be thrown to set it struggles to free itself, it toppled off the ledge, 
once more on the move. Patience and time are the lad still holding on to it with one hand, 
the great requisites to land the fish safely ; but it while with the other he gripped the ledge- above 
is not easily gaffed, as its large, round scales are him. At last, in order to save himself from 
so hard that the point of the gaff is apt to glance falling, Kurbeer was obliged to let go, when the 
off them. For average weight it beats the salmon animal went whirling down among the crags, 
hollow. General Macintyre says he is well within Had he lost his balance or footing in the 

the mark when he states that the mahseer reaches -struggle I don’t like recalling the feelings 

nearly, if hot quite, 100 pounds. ‘The largest of those few anxious moments to my memory. 5 
mahseer I ever heard of as having been taken Before closing General Macintyre’s entertaining 
with a trolling bait was 93 pounds ; and with a volume, we must allude to still another species 
fly, one that turned the scale at 62 pounds.’ of ‘ ground game ’—if we may apply so homely a 
‘ But such monsters as these, 3 he adds, ‘ are designation to the huge pythons or rock-snakes 
seldom taken with the rod.’ As a table-fish the of the East Indies. It was during the cold 
mahseer does not approach the salmon in flavour weather, when snakes are partially or wholly 
—its flesh resembling more that of the cod in torpid, that one adventure of his happened ; had 
appearance and taste. Yet its firm white flesh it been in the hot weather, when snakes are 
is by no means to be despised. lively, the story might have had a different 

It might undoubtedly be supposed by the ending, 
home-staying angler that these far-sequestered He and his party went one day to examine 
streams, where a line must be so seldom cast over a hole or crevice under a rock where it was 
the waters, would afford the most ample sport suspected a python lay hidden, and sure enough 
But this is not so. The condition of the water, it was there, for they could see a bit of the tail- 
of the weather, and of atmospheric effects, has end protruding from the hole. They let it alone 
to he considered there as well as here, reading at first, thinking that, when the sun shone, it 
the home-angler the Useful lesson that his might come forth to bask in its warmth, In thj% 
difficulty of filling a basket is not always due^ however, they were disappointed, for on the 
to our rivers being too much fished. Those following day the snake was not to be seen ; but, 
who read the General’s experiences in the on closer examination, the tail was found sticking 
Himalayan streams will find that it is there as out as before. Various efforts were made to 
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dislodge it. A fire was lit m uvm, anu tue 
smoke fanned inwards, but tins bad no effect. 
The earth was even scraped away, and the hole 
widened, when they could see the coils of the 
monster as thick as a man s thigh ; but except 
that their operations were occasionally interrupted 
by the startling presence of the creatures head, 
which it occasionally poked towards the entrance 
darting out its little forked tongue, it gave small 
signs of animation. They had even determined 
to try to draw it. 6 We all three, therefore, 
proceeded— somewhat nervously, I must own— to 
lay hold of its tail To this familiarity it showed 
its objection by a decided inclination to wag its 
caudal extremity, which had such an electrical 
effect on our nerves that we dropped it like a 
hot potato, and— what shall I call it 1— retired. 
A shot would in all probability have induced the 
snake to quit its refuge ; but then the shot 
must have tom and disfigured its beautiful skin. 


stronger interest, and then indifferently opened 
Mr Clayton’s note. This contained two genuine 
surprises for him, which sent the blood coin &I ng. 
quicker through his veins. It was hurriedly 
written, dated the preceding night from Cadogan 
Place, and was as follows : 

—Have you seen Faune lately 1 
ow. — Mary asks me to say that 
jlad to see you some time to- 
-Yours sincerely, R. Clayton. 

fleeted a minute 
it was nine 
ally left home for the 
There was no use in 
the strange inquiry about Faune, 
quest of Mary 

Civ ; so, like a man who had himself well 
disciplined, Frank Holmes seated himself at a 


Leak Feank- 
Pray, let me ku 
she would be £ 
morrow. 

Holmes read the lines twice, re 
or two, and glanced at liis watch 
o’clock. Mr Clayton usiu 
City at half-past ten. 
puzzling over ’ ’ V 

and the still more unexpected 
Clayton 

table bv the window and worked hard and 
uninterruptedly for the next two hours. Then 
he rose, and went direct to the City , to call on 
Mr Clayton. He was shown in at once to the 
banker’s urivate room, where he found that 


which the General wished to secure uninjured 
as a specimen. In the meantime, more efficient 
tools for digging had been sent for ; and these 
now arrived, borne upon an elephant. 

A bright idea now struck the party— they 
might draw the snake out with the elephant ! 


< Not much,’ was the answer ; and Mr Clayton’s 
face fell. Holmes explained to him his reasons 
for not attaching much importance to the sup- 
posed clue. 

‘Still, it may be the man P 

‘It may; on almost the same reasoning, so 
might any man you met outside in the street. 
We shall see by to-morrow, doubtless. — But I 
came to answer personally your inquiry con- 
cerning Faune. I have not seen him lately.’ 

< He has never been near us since the evening 
you were there last, Frank,’ said the banker 
travel y. ‘ It is so extraordinary, and I thought 
you might be able to explain it.’ 

‘How, Mr Clay ton V demanded Holmes, colour- 
ing. ‘He and I have long ceased to be friends. 
I had not met him for weeks before that even- 
ing. 5 . 

‘He left early, and rather abruptly, on the 
occasion in question/ remarked Mr Clayton. 


OUicItiil giauuuu;. * *-*v*"-~ ' . . , , , 

tough and an obstinate customer we had to deal 
with. Tighter and tighter grew the ropes, when 
“crack 51 went one of them. Still the strain was 
increased, when “crack 5 — the other had snapped 
also, leaving the snake in statu, quo! 

The snake was finally dislodged by counter- 
mining, and killed by a charge of buckshot. 
When measured it was found to be twenty-one 
feet in length and about two feet in girth. We 
have not given the story at full length, but 
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a few minutes before 


‘ Yes, sir ; he came m 
ten — about five minutes. 5 

Holmes recalled that Saturday night, 
a quarter past nine 
Albert Gate, which, 
minutes’ delay there, 
live minutes to walk 


It was 

when he met Faune at 
allowing for one or two 
left him at least thirty- 
across the corner of the 
Park between that point and Mount Street. It 
was not more than ten minutes’ walk ; but 
doubtless Faune, indulging in a smoke, sauntered 
easily ; so that Mrs Browning was sufficiently 
accurate in her recollection of the hour at which 
her lodger came in. 

4 1 met Mr Faune for a minute that night 
at Albert Gate on his way home, 5 he remarked 
— and he regretted, soon afterwards, having 
dropped the remark; ‘it was then, I remember, 
fifteen minutes past nine by the chiming of a 
public clock. I have not seen or heard of him 
since. I came to ask about him this morning, 
because a friend of his, who has missed him, 
requested me to do so.’ 

* In — in case,’ said the woman with trepidation, 
‘anything happened to him, I haven’t moved 
a thing in his rooms. I keep them locked all 
day, only opening the windows. 5 

‘Nothing has happened to him, I am quite 
sure.’ 

‘ And going to he married, too— to a beautiful 
wealthy young lady, as lie told me! 5 said Mrs 
Browning, sighing deeply and clasping her 
hands. 

‘It is a little extraordinary/ said Holmes, 
rising; ‘but no, doubt he will soon turn up. 
He may have gone down the river with some 
friend in a yacht, and been carried farther than 
they meant to go. That often happens.’ And 
promising to let her know if he heard anything 
concerning her lodger, Frank Holmes went 


;li further surprises for 

’s lodgings in Mount 
dio opened the door, 
surprise and 
he had once 


On ringing at Faune’; 

Street, the landlady, w' 
received him with a start of 
pleasure. She knew him well 
been a frequent caller. 

4 1 have been a good while without seeing 
you, Mrs Browning/ he said, with a good-natured 
smile; ‘but I have been very busy one way 
and another, and Are you quite well 1 ?’ 

4 Thank you, sir, quite well, indeed/ she 
answered quickly; 4 and if I’d only knowed 
your address, Mr ’Olmes, I’d have called to 
speak to you days ago 1 ’ 

‘About what, Mm Browning? — Is Mr Faune 
at home ? ’ 

‘ At home ! Why, it ’s about Mr Faune, sir. 
He hasn’t been here since a week last Sunday ! ’ 

Holmes started, and after a moment, signed 
to the woman that he would come in. He 
followed her into her little ground-floor parlour 
and sat down. ‘Since Sunday week !’ he said 
quietly.— 4 Did Mr Faune say he was going any- 
where? ’ 

‘Never a word, sir. After having his break- 
fast, he read his papers all the day — at least 
he stayed in his room — and in the evening he 
went out — as I supposed to dinner, as usual — 
, and never came back since. And there’s a heap 
of letters for him, and his clothes, and all his 
things, and I don’t know in' the world what 
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I have no mother 


was moving away, Holmes stopped short with flashing her eyes upon 
a start. An idea had flashed upon him, the con- to prude me, 
sequence — 

‘that 'he stood^at U the° door of °the house in drop the privilege without ten 
Caiman Place again. Whilst the footman took it never struck you that you 
his card up— the card of Frank Holmes, who a girl to 

had been wont to i . 

announcement, three steps at a time, swinging 
his hat and maybe whistling 1—1 _ 
ordinary calm, 
ing-room, 
coloured, 
herself ; 

control he could not conjecture. 

‘Thank you for coming, Frank,’ she md 
very quietly, giving him her hand and inviting cately 
him by a sign to a chair close to her own. passed 

If he had come there with the faintest hope rose 

which he had not— her reception would have familiarly on his arm 

killed, it on the spot. C I understand it n 

« I saw your father this morning, 5 he said, as you have said, 
taking the plunge at once, ‘and he asked me father came to fancy it, 

if I knew anything about Claude Faune. I was deceived J>y appear 

am sorry I do nob. . I have gone to his lodgings, sentations, 

and his landlady is equally in the dark. 5 marry 

Mary Clayton slightly raised her brows, and to marry you i 
asked when he had last been in his rooms. ‘But but 5 -— 

‘Last Sunday week. He went out in the ‘But it might have been? Nay, nay; you 
evening— the woman thought, to dinner— and are wrong. Again, be careful not to miscon- 
has not come back since. It is odd ; but, you strue me. The false friend never made a good 
know, a young man like Faune may have gone husband, and will never get the chance from any 
on the spur of the moment boating, or yacht- girl who has her senses. 5 , 

in® off the coast, with any fellow who asked At this point Frank Holmes was m a painful 

kim/ dilemma. Could Mary Clayton . be ignorant, 

‘ Perhaps that is it, 5 she answered, with an now, that she was mistress of his heart? If 
indifference which surprised him, ‘although I not, she certainly betrayed not the least con- 
do not think so.— However, it is not to speak sciousness of her knowledge. She had warned 
about the mysterious disappearance of Mr Faune him not to ‘misconstrue 5 her, which was not 
that I have asked you to call 5 She hesitated, encouraging; and she had spoken of the ‘false 
and seemed to be gathering her strength before friend. 5 In what did she regard him as false? 
going on. Looking straight in his eyes, with In seeking to win the object of his friend’s 

j the colour at first high in her face, she said : affection? Ah; but then the ‘ object ^ had not 

‘Frank, knowing you as well as I have a right resented the treachery in the spirit in which 
to do, I am sure "you will not misconstrue me she referred to it now. 

now. You came here that night to see my ‘ I am perplexed, Mary ; I must think over 
father, and went away without coming in to things. I will not conceal that I have been 
see me. Of course I know Mr Faune was here, very unhappy. 5 

I met you at another time in the street, and ‘You could not conceal it, Frank, if you tried, 
you decidedly looked annoyed at being recog- It is written in your eyes, in your face; but 
nised by me. I will say nothing concerning it has done you good — it has made you work. 5 
: your ceasing for so long to call here — where ‘I haven’t worked -for the love of the thing. 5 
you were always not a visitor, but a friend. ‘No matter for the motive; the results are 
Will you tell me why all this has been? You the same. — Now, there is the luncheon bell; 
will not misconstrue me, I know. 5 will you join me as in the old days? 5 

The calm bravery with which she said it, How could he resist her? When it was over, 
her clear gray eyes never flinching for a moment he was about to leave ; but she detained him, 

or her voice wavering, was truly admirable, saying : ‘When will you come again? 5 

Amazement was written in the man’s face. What He held her hand for a second or two, ex- 
answer to make he could not for a while imagine, amining her eyes and face with a hungry look. 
‘Mary, 5 he said at last, doubtfully, ‘did you It was a very sweet face, with bright clear eyes 

1 know why your father asked me here that looking into his own; and they made him 

evening? 5 unsatisfied and unhappy, for he saw no sign 

‘I did not know that he had asked you at of what he hungered for. A short while back 
all. 5 this craving was not upon him, and he loved 

‘You thought I came unasked?’ he said her as ardently as now. Afraid to commit 
with a perceptible curl of the lip. himself to an answer, he pressed her hand and 

‘ If you had, 5 she answered, ‘ it would not went away, 
have been the first time.’ ^ As he emerged into the crowded Knightsbridge 

5 Ab, but then it was different. 5 road from the quiet squares, his ear, familiar 

‘How was it different? 5 the girl demanded, with street cries, caught the echo of one that 


;Twhi7b will he seen m due time. 1 explanation. I always welcomed you here when- 

of which will be seen m <u* w ^ chose tQ come . you had no right to 

‘ drop the privilege without telling me why. Has 

— i offended me? Is 
accept that which a man has the right to 
ascend the stairs, without resent? I have my proper pride, but it does 
* " *5 not prompt me to bear this m silence/ 

^ L — he resumed his Frank Holmes stood up, pale. ^ ‘ Mary, lie 

A7 soon as lie entered the draw- said, ‘I am afraid, grievously afraid, there has 

it was manifest to him, although she been a great ' mistake somewhere. I am not 

that Miss Clayton was controlling able to think it out, now. But I will toll 

but the nature of the feeling under you what your father wanted me for that 

evening/ / ,,, 

He related it to her in a few words, as deli- 
as he had the skill to do it. The colour 
gradually from the girl’s face, and she 
when he had done and put her hand 
‘ ’ ' * i for a moment. 

I understand it now, 5 she said. ‘There was, 
1 , a great mistake. How my 
‘ \ I do not know ; he 
unces and, perhaps, repre- 

But I" have never been engaged to 

Mr Faune, more than I have been engaged 
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THE MONTH : SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


petrified liim. The early evening newspapers tinder which a current of given intensity is 
were out, and the newsboys were screaming : innocuous. 

‘Hyde Park Murder — Arrest of the Honourable Specimens of the bark of Quillaia Saponaria 
Claude Faune \ 3 were exhibited recently at the Linnean Society 

{To be continued.) by Mr T. Christy. This bark, in the form of 

extract, has been in use for some time in cleansing 

THE MONTH: wool, silk, &c. ; but it will be probably found of 

greater commercial importance from the fact that 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. it has. the power of solidifying hydrocarbon oils, 

Egyptologists in London had lately the oppor- thus rendering them free from dangerous leakage 
tunity of witnessing the unrolling of a mummy during transport. These oils, including even 
from Upper Egvpt. This interesting and rare benzoline, can be again rendered liquid and 

operation took 'place in one of the Science 0 ^itricacW a 

Theatres of University College, and was con- The inhabitants and manufacturers of Pittsburg, 
ducted by Mr E. Wallis Bridge, who delivered a Pennsylvania, have for a long time had the 
discourse upon the subject. He pointed out that advantage of cheap fuel and light, both of which 
the practice of mummifying the dead began as were obtained in abundance from the natural 
long ago as five thousand b.c., although the sped- gas peculiar to the district. The supply has, 
men before them was probably not older than however, from some unexplained cause, begun to 
one thousand b.c. He told his hearers how much fail, and many consumers have been obliged to 
had been learned from this systematic unrolling return to coal. 

of the mummies of Egypt, and how the fineness The Water Committee of the Corporation of 
of the linen, as well as the medical knowledge London have recently been in communication 
exhibited in dealing with the body, pointed to with one of the powerful companies who supply 
high culture and intelligence on the part of the the Metropolis with water, with a view to urge 
ancient race which practised this method of dis- upon them the desirability of supplying water for 
yosal of their dead. trade purposes at something less than the amount 

A few weeks ago the famous Eiffel Tower at chargeable for domestic consumption, which, 
Paris was struck by lightning, and as exaggerated being calculated on the rateable value of the 
rumours have spread with regard to both danger premises supplied, often assumes the character of 
and damage, the authorities have drawn up a an exorbitant claim. Mr Archibald Dobbs, who 
Report stating what actually took place. It has already earned the gratitude of householders 
should be first noticed that although the Tower by winning from the company other valuable 
is of metal, and must thus to a great extent act concessions, points out in reference to the failure 
as its own protector, it is furnished with a central of these recent negotiations that it has been 
lightning-rod, as well as eight others which pro- already decided by law, and affirmed by the 
ject from the balustrade of the third platform. House of Lords, that owners and occupiers of 
The lightning discharge took place shortly before dwelling-houses can compel the company, so long 
ten o’clock at night, and was accompanied by a as they take water for domestic purposes at the 
deafening clap of thunder. Some molten drops specified rates, to supply them for trade purposes 
were detached from the summit of the main by meter at a stated charge per thousand gallons, 
lightning-conductor, and the other rods were The consumers can claim this from the water 
| seen to have brushes of light attached to them companies by right, and not by favour, as these 
like those known as St Elmo’s Fire. But the monopolists would lead their customers to 
officials on the Tower at the time suffered not suppose. All persons, therefore, who have need 
the slightest inconvenience, and the various deli- to use water for trade purposes as well as for 
cate meteorological instruments were undamaged, domestic use would do well to make themselves 
The upper part of the Tower immediately after acquainted with the Acts of Parliament by which 
the lightning discharge appeared to be enveloped the water companies are controlled, 
for a short time in a highly luminous electric The establishment of a daily illustrated paper, 
cloud. the Daily Gh'aphic, marks a new era in the history 

A new method of insulating electric wires has of newspaper enterprise, and one which ^ a few 
recently been adopted in Germany. Paper is years ago would have been a simple impossibility, 
first of all prepared by soaking in an ammoniacal The methods by which both books and news- 
solution of copper, a process which confers upon papers are illustrated have undergone a radical 
the paper durability and makes it impervious to change even within the past dozen years. A 
water. (The well-known Willesden paper, which little more than a decade back the artist had 1# 
is used ior damp walls and roofing purposes in draw his picture direct on the wood, which was 
this country, is prepared in a similar manner.) afterwards engraved by another hand. The 
The pasty mass so prepared is now applied to system is quite different now. The artist executes 
the wires to be insulated by means of a special a line-drawing on white cardboard; this is 
machine, after which treatment the coated wires photographed, and the resulting negative is 
are dried, and finally passed through a bath of placed above sensitised zinc ; this zinc is sub- 
boiling linseed" oil. The importance of effective ' sequently etched by acid, and after mounting on 
insulation of electric wires is every day becoming a block of wood, is ready for the printing-press. 
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be driven on. Lacquer gives a tar harder and 
more lasting surface than any kind of varnish, 
while it is not brittle, and preserves its exquisite 
polish for centuries 
A new use has 


value proportionate to the status ot the artist ; 
and every dot and line is reproduced in fac- 
simile. . . 

Signor Schiaparelli, whose name is so much 
associated with the study of meteors, has after an 
investigation extending over ten years ascertained 
that the planet Mercury revolves on its axis once 
for every revolution which it makes round the 
sun. It would therefore compare with the moon 
in its movement round this earth, which turns 
one face always towards us owing to the same 
phenomenon. 

A correspondent of the Times of Indict deplores 
the gradual deterioration of the native shikari, or 
hunter, about whom we read so much m all 
books dealing with sporting adventures in our 
great Eastern dependency. This writer compares 
the present shikari with the primitive hunter of 
a past generation, who with bow and arrow and 
admirable courage and ingenuity would track 
down and slay the most dreaded wild beasts. It 
is ail different now. The shikari of to-day arms 
himself . with an inferior Birmingham gun and 
blazes away at everything he sees ; so much so, 
that in many districts which were formerly 


been found f 
an effective coating for ships’ hot 
to stop galvanic action entirely 
wonderful preservative power b 
copper platei 
Among ii 


novelties at the Maritime 
Exhibition at Boston is a machine for distilling 
sea-water and turning it into fresh and sparkling 
drinking-water. The machine is called the Cold 


Ul JUUVIU^- VY . A. MWVIUUV. 

Blast Water Still, and it is quite simple in design, 
and does its work thoroughly. The water is 
vaporised in a suitable vessel by means of a steam- 
coil, and as the steam rises it is mingled with 
fresh air, which aerates it and gives that sparkle 
which is so characteristic of fresh spring-water. 
But the water distilled by this machine is far 
purer than that of any natural spring, for it 
contains no mineral matter whatever. The taste 
of ordinary distilled water is, if not nauseous, 
extremely insipid, owing to absence of air, and 
we have already noticed how this fault is rectified 
in the new process. The sizes of these machines 
vary, the largest being capable of dealing with 
sixty gallons of water per hour. 

One novel feature of the Boston Exhibition 
is a real canal nearly six hundred feet long, and 
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TABLET TRAIN- SIGNALLING. 


fro by one man, although its estimated weight 
is twenty-five tons. Its shape is that of an 
irregular cone, and it stands in such a way at 
the extreme edge of a hill that it looks as if 
a slight push would send it tumbling down the 
slope. It will be remembered that similar rock- 
ing boulders, some natural, others artificial, are 
to" be found in certain counties both in England 
and Scotland. 

A correspondent of the Times recently gave an 
interesting account of Mount Morgan Gold Mine, 
which is in Central Queensland, and can be truly 
described as a mountain of gold. The stone 
which is quarried from the mountain is a kind 
of black ironstone, with no outward appearance 
of the more precious metal ; but this ore yields 
from five to six ounces of gold to the ton. The 
metal is so finely distributed that the ordinary 
mercury amalgam process could not be resorted 
to without great loss, and this is therefore super- 
seded by ‘the chlorination method. The process 
for separating the precious metal is briefly as 
follows ; the ore is crushed and reduced to sand ; 
it is next roasted, placed in barrels, and subjected 
to the action of chlorine gas, when a solution of 
chloride of gold, in colour like sherry, flows out 
from the mass. By after-treatment with char- 
coal and subsequent reduction in a reverberatory 
furnace, the gold is finally recovered in the 
metallic state. The metal from this mine is far 
purer than any yet found in nature, the baser 
metals associated with it amounting to less than 
one half per cent. 

The fishermen at Deal and Dover lately caught 
in their sprat nets a description of small fish 
which was entirely strange to them ; but instead 
of seeking to know what manner of fish they 
were, they promptly settled the question by 
throwing them overboard. These fish were 
anchovies, and their market value is seventy 
shillings per thousand. It is not the first time 
that the anchovy, which is generally regarded as 
a Mediterranean fish, has visited our coasts ; and 
one observer records that he saw one hundred 
and fifty thousand captured on the Cornish coast 
in 1871. But it would seem that the visits of 


clay under the protection of a steel shield. 


the clay is excavated, it will be carried to the 
openings in the ground, so that no 
I™.. will be necessary. The 


original A 
intermediate shafts 
tunnels would each be eleven feet in diameter, 
one representing the up line and the other the 
down line. The motive-power for driving the 
trains would be electricity, a system which will 
shortly be on its trial on another tunnelled 


ling public is concerned. It is wrought on the 
same principle as the Block System, with the 
important addition of the tablet — a round piece of 
metal like a quoit, which is given to the driver as 
a token that the line is clear, and without which 
he dare not proceed. The tablets are contained 
in an instrument — two of which are usually in 
each cabin — controlled by electricity, and are 
released by an elaborate code of signals. 

Suppose we have a train at A, wishing to 
proceed to B. The driver must first be provided 1 
with his tablet ; but in the meantime the instru- 
ments are securely locked ; and no tablet can by 
any possibility be got out by the signalman at A, 
till he gets permission from the signalman at B, 
which permission is an acknowledgment from 
that station that the section is clear. We shall 
see how this permission is given. A sends the 
usual preparatory train-signal. This is acknow- 
ledged by B, who then receives a prescribed 
number of beats on his bell from A as an indica- 
tion that the latter wishes a tablet released. 
By the interchange of an understood code of 
signalling, B then unlocks As cylinder, and 
allows him to get out a tablet, which he hands to 
the driver. The latter, having seen the outdoor 
semaphore signals lowered, and got his c All right 5 
signal from the guard, proceeds on his way to B, 
the next tablet station— generally every second 
station— where the tablet he received at A, which 
is marked ‘A and B, 5 is delivered up to the 


fission of small sums, and would also cylinder or box, and exchanges certain 
: a writer to pay for the reply to his letter, with the signalman, at A, by means o: 
would often represent a great conveni- instruments are again securely locked. 

Suppose, again, that a train has left 
long-talked-of scheme of a Central London of course, a tablet, and another trail 
ly has again been revived, and there seems at B to get on to A; the signalman 't 
; some chance that the scheme will take by any possibility get a tablet from 
ial shape. The last idea is to drive a ment until the driver who has alr< 
> iron-lined tunnel far below the foundations arrives with his tablet, to be pla< 
houses* and at a sufficient depth to avoid instrument to relieve it in such a waj 
and pipes of every kind. The tunnels tablet can be got from it Furthern 
, in fact, he driven through the London a train be sent from B to A, and bre 
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tinned till the apparatus is restored to working 
order. 

Signalmen are not to show ‘line-clear 3 signals 
to allow any train to pass on to a section worked 
by a red-cap pilotman. 


he delayed by the way, no train can follow on the 
same section till the driver of the first- train has 
arrived with his tablet, which must itself clear 
the line of the train which carried it. 

Thus all along its journey the train is carefully 
guarded by electric signals, from cabins in the 
rear, and likewise in advance, and by no possi- 
bility can two trains be on the same section at 
once, since, as we have seen, no driver can proceed 
without his tablet, which tablet cannot be released 
without the permission and co-operation of the 
signalmen at each end of the section. In the 
case of express trains, the tablet when taken 
from the instrument is placed on a ring, which 
while the train is passing is slipped from the 
outstretched arm of the signalman to that of 
the driver, the latter delivering up his ring 
and tablet' to the signalman at the same time. 
The train is, of course, slowed a little till the 
exchange is made ; still, the momentum often 
causes the ring to run up the arms of the men 
and give them severe blows on the hack of the 
neck with the heavy tablets. Altogether, that 
form of tablet exchanging is open to serious 
objections. 

On the new coast-line of the Great North of 
Scotland Railway, however, it is a grievance 
which no longer exists, thanks to Mr Hanson, the 
Great North of Scotland Railway Company’s gifted 
Locomotive Superintendent, who has invented an 
apparatus for exchanging tablets which, briefly 
described, consists of a special casting formed like 
a tuning-fork, the prongs of the fork being slotted 
to hold two brass tongue-pieces or levers, which 
at one end work on a pin or stud, the other ends 
being kept in contact with each other by a plate 
spring. One of these special castings is fixed to a 
sliding arm on the engine, and another is carried 
in a similar manner on a cast-iron column at 
each tablet station. The tablet is placed in a 
small india-rubber case ; and when an exchange is 
to be made, this case, with the tablet in it, is hung 
on an arm attached to the rear end of the special 
casting in such a position that the tablet is 
central with the tongue, between the prongs of 
which it is forced by the speed of the train. 

Mr Manson’s valuable invention has been in 
use on the Great North of Scotland Railway 
for about five months, and has proved a great 
boon to both signalmen and drivers. By means 
of it tablets can already be exchanged while the 
train is running at the rate of thirty or forty 
miles an hour ; and with further improvements, 
suggested by time and experience, it will doubt- 
less be possible by-and-by to make the exchange 
while running at a mile a minute. 

Should the signalman in charge of the tablet 
instrument make any mistake in its working, it 
gets locked, so that no tablet can be got from it. 
In this case — that is, when communication is 
' entirely destroyed-— the working of the line is 
arranged for by means of a Red-cap Pilotman, 
who on receiving two of three printed forms from 
the station-masffer or other responsible official— 
the other form is delivered to the signalman — 
walks along the railway to the other end of the 
section ; and if the section is clear, delivers one 
; of the forms to the signalman, and retaining 
( the other for himself, allows trains to proceed on 
; .the section under his control in accordance with 
: certain rules not of general interest. This is eon- 


A VALENTJNE. 

Bt the moss-grown wicket gate, 

Which she swings with timid hands. 
And but half-inclined to wait, 

A pretty maiden stands ; 

For who first shall cross her way, 
When the early sunbeams shine 
On this February day, 

She may choose as Valentine. 


So she lingers in the mist, 

While swift blushes come and go, 
Till the sun’s warm lips have kissed 
Into living gold the snow. 

Is it one of Cupid’s laws, 

Or some sweet decree of Fate, 
That a manly step should pause 
Every morning by that gate ? 


No ! his duties in the town 
Call the lad who loves her well, 
Through the pastures bare and brown, 
From bis homestead on the fell. 

You may shake wise heads and smile— 
Yet the narrow path leads straight 
From the fields beyond the stile 
To the moss-grown wicket gate. 


Hush ! She hears his rapid strides 
But the holly boughs droop nigh, 
And to-day she shyly hides 
Till the feet pause and — pass by. 
Ah ! the thrush that nests above 
Sees how soft blue eyes can shine, 
When a maiden’s own true love 
Is her chosen Valentine. 


Well, a lover need not know 
That a pretty maid would wait 
In the February snow 
By a moss-grown wicket gate. 
And the secret of the bush 
Where the scarlet berries shine 
Will be safe between the thrush 
And good St Valentine. 


E. Matheson, 
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Lent Lilies that grow wild in abundance in 
England and Ireland, to the paler and more 
delicate sorts that bloom in rich profusion in 
the gardens of all the three kingdoms, it is 
everywhere loved, and everywhere prized as 
something very precious, because very homely 
and familiar. 

Nowadays, daffodil culture and daffodil lore 
are becoming each year more popular, and every 
spring flower-show introduces us to new per- 
fections of shape and colour in the exquisite 
daffodil and narcissus that are 
exhibited in greater numbers, 
however, 
varieties, 
fection 


year by year 
greater numbers. Many of these, 
are exceedingly delicate and costly 
, that one oftenest sees brought to per- 
under glass — shadowy daffodils, that, 
e the ladies of long ago beautiful as they are, are yet but the ghosts 
d fardingale between the of our sturdy friends of the gardens and wood- 
bloomed every shade of lands ; and the pale narcissus, which, though 
us, from the pale yellow its own home is a land of snow, seems more 
to the rare and costly fitted for some warmer clime than for battling 
n brought goodly prices with the snell blasts of March and April, 
haughty Cavaliers and and making the open garden plot a place 
'uritans unbent somewhat of beauty. This delicacy is only in seeming, 
rubbed their hands in however, for the daffodil is the child of Alpine 
contentment, as one by snows, and far up among the mountain valleys, 
of daffodil and narcissus great fields of ‘ dancing daffodils 1 scent the clear 
scented the spring winds air with their delicious fragrance. The trade in 
the daffodil and narcissus is yearly increasing, 
fashion at one time; and and enormous supplies of flowers are sent from 
hs the wealthy burghers abroad to London and our other large towns, 
immense stuns that even where, all through the spring months, one can 
to-day can go no further, for a few coppers secure a sweet and charming 
nra for tulips was at one posy. With these foreign varieties, however, 
fine bulbs were highly we have nothing to do ; it is the hardy outdoor 
*hfc of. What were called * daffydowndilly ’ that is our familiar friend ; 
ecarne the rage, and one and it is some stray jottings about it that we 
all their trim formality wish to give our readers, in the hope that they 
mansions. The tulip, may be welcome to daffodil lovers and daffodil 
and scentless ; and the growers. 

he more popular British One delightful thing about daffodils is that 
rich double yellow variety they are so easily grown and take up so little 
dlest cottage garden, the room. Not the tiniest patch of cottage garden 
d brightness to not a few need be without them; indeed, we know not 
and loch-sides, and the a few cottage gardens where the varieties are 
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the rich gold tipi, at anyrate, which we may enjoy, though we 
tie «rav sprint cannot attain to an absolute certainty that the 
° - ° flowers they sung were the exact variety we have 

to-day. Turner, who, so early as 1548, wrote 
a famous Herbal, was of opinion that they were 
the same, as he speaks of *a wliyte narcissus^ or 
us wliyte daffodil, 5 and then goes on to say : 4 Pliny 
the makes mention of a kynde called Narcissus 
ke courtly bows from herbaceus, which is after my judgment our yellow 
as February in some daffodil. 5 

ight on through March, April, May, Lobel alluded to the narcissus as far hack as 
- — - * an( i 1570 ; and in a rare book by Clusiue (published 

in Antwerp in 1576) many sorts are mentioned. 
So in the days of Queen Bess and of hapless 
Queen Mary of Scotland, old gardens were full 
of the various kinds of narcissus and daffodil ; 
and we can fancy Mary Stuart as, spring after 
spring, she took her restricted walks in the 
. gardens of her English prisons, watching them 
blue come out, and thinking sadly of the golden 
daffodils that were dancing free and gay in the 
(Ctor _ fresh spring breezes of sunny France, or away in 
I-, wind-swept Scotland, where she had so olten 
' ow seen them burst into bloom in the gray shadow 
^ 011 & of Holy rood, or dance gaily on the grass behind 
there 80me sheltering wall at St Andrews by the sea, 
sant- or perhaps in the old-fashioned gardens of Perth, 
well, Looking down, perchance, from her palace of 
after Linlithgow, the daffodils may have made sun- 
heap | shine by the loch-side as she listened to the 
gar- impassioned strains of Chastelard, or ‘summoned 
! Rizzio with his lute and bade the minstrel 


days is a pleasure beyond words to folks who 
have not much of any other gold to make life 
bright for them. Then they are so conveniently 
polite ; they are pleasant and agreeable to 
when we have few other lowers to grace 
youthful year. They inah 
their slender stalks as early 
places, and ri: 

and June, good friends with the primroses 
violets, and always gay and smiling ; then their 
little day over, they disappear, and let other 
flowers take their places till next spring, when 
up they come again, ready as ever to shake their 
cups in the sunshine, and nod defiance at that 
chilly carle the east wind, who is apt, alas ! to 
take so much of the pleasure out of a 
sky and April weather. 

They require no rich soil or careful 
ing these daffodils. A great bunch of 
Lent Lilies will flourish as happily 
the grass as anywhere, and look prefctie 
too; and one large clump of the p 
eyed or Poet’s Narcissus, we rememb 
used to be ‘a tiling of beauty 5 sprin 
spring, on the very verge of a rubbii 
in a forgotten corner of an old -fashion 
den. 
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there have been lesse than thousands of them, or asphodel, the flower beloved of the gods,, and 
so that the whole earth coadjacent seemed strewn which is said to bloom for ever in the fields of 
thick with bright yellow flakes of golde ; and heaven. 

whenever a small wynde came, they bowed in The name Lent Lily is often applied to them, 
<rreat rows like a sea of golden starrs. I know and they are also called Lidi-lilies, 6 licit 3 meaning 
not why it was, Amadis, but certes my heart March in the dialect of some of the English., 
was soe flooded with a bliss and a strong love counties, and both Lent and Lidi being equivalent 
longinge, that big tears of tender joy filled mine to spring. Geographically, the narcissus and daf- 
eyes-; and soe I lay me down upon a green fodil are widely spread, as they are to be found 

bank of grasse and sweet herbes, and gazed on all over Europe, in many parts of Africa, in North 

those fay re blossoms with gentle joy amice.’ and South America, in India, in Persia, in Cash- 

And from such quaint and charming prose mere, and even in China and in Japan. One 

we naturally turn to poetry, in which we find lovely variety, the sweet-scented jonquil, is 
numerous allusions to daffodils. Herrick’s charm- a favourite flower on New-year’s Day in China, 
ing Address to Daffodils , and Wordsworth’s and is also very popular in Japan. 

beautiful lines on the same subject, .- are uni- — — — 

versally familiar ; and Shakespeare, too, often 

notices them ; but perhaps everybody does not MY SHIPMATE LOUISE, 
remember that the well-known quotation, ‘A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever,’ was applied by 
Keats to daffoclils. Oscar Wilde, who is charm- 
ingly poetical when he deals with flowers and 

with nature, has four lovely lines about them : chapter v.— a mysterious voice. 

The little white clouds are racing over tlie sky, Here the second mate interrupted us by sing- 

And the fields are strewn with the gold of the flower j n g ou t an order to the watch to haul down the 

The daffodil breaks under foot, and the tasseUed larch and main topgallant studdingsails. Then 

Sways and swings as the thrash goes hurrying by. he took in liis lower and main topmast stucldmg- 

_ sails. The men’s noisy bawling made talking 

What a perfect picture that is !'_One almost feels difficul . an(1 Oolledge went Mow for a glass 
the freshness ot the March wind as it sweeps f brandy . and . watel , p reseut ly old Keeling 
past, and there must surely have been the sound % . . „ 

of a rippling burn not far off, over which the came on deck, and after a look around, and a 
willows shook their catkins in a very ecstasy of pretty long stare over the weather how, where 
spring joy. there was a very faint show of lightning, he said 

Da?fodils have a peculiar power of awaking something to the second mate and returned to 


THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

By W. Clark Russell, 

Author of the Wreck of the Grosvenor, etc. 



all. A skipper’ll sweat his yards fore and aft it says. “Hookit!” it says. 1 know you. 
sooner than, be off his course by the fraction of So down I come. h ^ 

a point. Fox my part, I M make every foul wind ‘ Anybody skylarking up there, Mr Cooker ? 
ofnirnm*’ * The mate looked up with his hand to the 

He called out some order to the group of side of his mouth. ‘Aloft there ! lie bawled; 
shadows at work upon the lower studdingsail, ‘anybody on the topsail yun • • fl , t 

and I went to the skylight with half a mind m We all strained our ears, starm^ latently, but 
me to go below and see what was doing there ; no response came, and there was nothing Jo be 
but changed my intention when I saw friend seen. Dark as the shadow ot the night was up 
Colledge leaning over a draughtboard with Miss in the loom of the squares ot canvas, it was not 
Temple, Miss Hudson looking on at the game so black but that a human figure might ha\e 
from the opposite side, and Mr Johnson drawing been seen up in it after some searching with the 
■diagrams- with his forefinger to Mrs Hudson in gaze. . . • , +1 

explanation of something I suppose that he was { It ; s your imagination, my man, .aid tli 
talking about. captain, half-turning as though to walk aft 

I went right aft and sat myself upon a little ‘Up aloft with you again, now. exclaimed 
bit of grating abaft the wheel, and there, spite the second mate. . . . 

of the adjacency of the man at the helm, I felt ‘By thunder, then, cried the man, smiting the 
as much alone as if I had mastheaded myself, ratline with his fist whilst lie clipped hold ot 
The great body of the Indiaman went away it with the other, swinging out and staring up, 
from me in a dark heap; the white deck of the ‘I’d rather go into irons for the lest or the 
poop was a mere faintness betwixt the rails, woyage !’ . , . 

Her canvas rose in phantasmal ashen outlines By this time a number of the watch. on deck 
with a slow swing of stars betwixt the squares had gathered about the main-lnitchw ay, and 
of the rigging, and a frequent flashing of meteors stood in a huddle in the obscurity, listening to 
on high sailing amongst the luminaries in streaks what was going forward. On a sudden a fellow 
of glittering dust. There was little more to be leapt out of the group and sprang into the mam 
heard than the chafe of the tiller gear in its rigging. 

leading blocks, the occasional dim noise of a rope He hove some curses under his breath at the 
straining to the quiet lift of the Indiaman, the seaman, who continued to hang in the shrouds, 
bubblim r of water going away in holes and and went aloft, hand over fist, as good as dis- 
eddies from the huge rudder, and a dull tink- appearing to the eye as he climbed into the big 
ling of the piano in the saloon, and some lady maintop. The other man put his foot on to 
singing to it. the rail and dropped on to the deck, where some 

All at once I spied the figure of a man dancing of the sailors began eagerly in hoarse hurried 

down the main shrouds in red-hot haste. I was whispers to question him. 

going in a lounging way forward at the moment, ‘Well, what d’ye see?’ shouted Mr Cocker, 
s and heard Mr Cocker say: ‘What the deuce is sending his voice fair into the full heart of the 
it?’ The fellow standing on a ratline a little high glooming topsail. 

above the bulwark rail made some answer. There was no answer ; but a few seconds later 

‘You are mad,’ cried the mate. ‘ What are I spied the dark form of the man swing off the 

you — an Irishman? 5 rigging on to the topmast backstay, down which 

‘No, sir.’ I had now drawn close enough to he slided in headlong speed. He jumped on to 
catch what was said. ‘If I was, maybe I’d be the poop ladder and roared out, after' an oath or 
a Papish, and then the sign of the cross would two: ‘There’s no man to be seen, and yet a 
exercise [exorcise, I presume] the blooming voice man there is l* 
overboard.’ ‘And what did he say ?’ 

‘Voice in your eye,’ cried Mr Cocker. ‘Up ‘Why,’ he cried, wiping the sweat off his 

again with you !— This is some new dodge for brow, ‘ “ Blast me, here he is again 1 ” ’ 

skulking. But you’ll have to invent something The brief pause that followed showed the 
better than a ghost before you knock off oil any captain as well as the second mate to be not a 
job you’re upon aboard this ship.’ little astonished. In. fact, the fellow was one 

‘What is it, sir? 5 called the voice of the of the boatswain’s mates, a bushy whiskered 
captain from the companion, and he came march- giant of a sailor, assuredly not of a kind to 
ing up to us in his buttoned-up way, as though connive at any Jack’s horse-play or tomfoolery 
he sought to neutralise the trick of a deep sea in his watch on deck and under the eye of the 
roll by a soldierly posture. • mate. The captain sent one of the midshipmen 

' ‘Why, sir,’ answered Mr Cocker, ‘this man for his binocular glass, the second mate mean- 
here has come down from aloft with a run to while staggering back a few paces to stare aloft, 
tell me that there ’s a ghost talking to him upon But there was no magic in the skipper’s lenses 
the topsail yard. 5 to resolve the conundrum. Indeed, I reckoned 

‘A what?’ cried the captain. my own eyes to be as good as any glasses 

‘ I ’splained it to the second officer as a woice, for such an inspection as that; but view the 

sir,’ said the man, speaking very respectfully, swelling heights as I would, going from one 

but emphatically, as one talking out of a con- part of the deck to another, that no fathom 
viction. of the length of the yards should escape me, 

‘What did this voice say ?’ said the captain. I could witness nothing resembling a human 
‘I was mounting the topmast rigging, 5 replied shape, nothing whatever with the least stir of 
, the man, ‘and my head was on a level with the life in it. 

tawps’l yard, when a woiee broke into a sort of ‘Well, this beats my time!’ said Mr Cockier, 
raw “ haw-haw,’’ and says : “What d’ye want?” drawing a deep breath. 
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‘What sort of voice was it? 5 demanded Cap- world. There was a delicate throbbing of green 
tain Keeling, letting fall the binocular with which fire in the black water as it washed slowly past 
he had been sweeping the fabric of spar and the lazy sides of the Countess Ida , and upon this 
sail, and coming to the brass rail overlooking visionary, faintly-glittering surface the form of 
the quarter-deck. the great ship was shadowily depictured, with 

The first of the two men who had been terri- the glimmer of the deck of the poop dimly 

fied cried out from the group near the hatch- dashed with the illuminated squares of the sky- 

way, ere the other could answer : ‘ It was exactly lights, and a point of scarce determinable raeli- 
like the woice of Punch, sir, in the Judy ance confronting the wheel where the binnacle 
show. 5 light was showing. The ocean night-breeze 

‘Then there must be a pair of ’em !’ roared the sighed with a note of surf heard from afar in the 
other fellow with great excitement. ‘ What I quiet hollows of the canvas. There was some- 
heard was like a drunken old man swearing in times a little light pattering of the reef-points, 
his sleep. 5 resembling the noise of the falling of a brief 

* Captain, 5 said I, stepping forward, ‘let me go summer. thunder-shower upon fallen leaves. The 
aloft, will you 1 1 5 ve long wanted to believe in sea spread as vast as the sky, and yon seemed to 

ghosts, and here is a chance now for me to be able to pierce to the other side of the world, 
embark in that faith. 5 so infinitely distant did the stars close to the 

‘Ghosts, Mr Dugdale? Yet it is ah extraor- horizon look, as though there they were shining 

dinary business too. There has been nothing to over an antipodean land. 

hear from the deck, has there?’ £ Aloft there, Mr Dugdale, 5 came dimly sound- 

£ Nothing, sir, 5 answered Mr Cocker. — ‘ But Mr in g from the deck; £ do you hear anything more 
Dugdale, if you will take the weather rigging, of the voice? 5 

I’ll slip up to leeward ; and it’ll be strange if ‘No, 5 I answered ; but the cry had broken the 
between us we don’t let the life out of the spell that was upon me, and down I went, 
wonder, be it what it will. 5 looking narrowly about me as I descended. 

I jumped at once into the weather shrouds, I had scarcely gained the poop when there 
and was promptly travelling aloft with the was a commotion on the quarter-deck, and I 
sight of the figure of the second mate in the heard the voice of the Chinaman exclaiming : 
rigging abreast clawing the ratlines, and the ‘What sailor-man hab seen Prince? What 
wide spread of his legs showing out against the sailor-man, I say, hab seen him? Him gone 
faintness of the. space of the mainsail behind him. for lost, I say ! Oh — ai — 0 ! Oh — ai — 0 ! 
We came together in the main-top, and there Him gone for lost, I say ! 5 

stood looking up and listening a minute. ‘Who is making that row? 5 shouted Mr 

£ I see nothing, 5 said I. Cocker, putting his head over the brass rail. 

£ Nor I, 5 said the second mate. The Chinaman stepped out from under the 

We peered carefully round us, then got into recess, and the cabin lights showed him up 
the topmast rigging and climbed to the level plainly enough. He wrung his hands and 
of the topsail yard, where we waited for the executed a variety of piteous gestures whilst he 
wonderful voice to address us ; but nothing cided : £ Oh sah, did you sabhe Prince ? Him 

spoke, nor was there anything to be seen. gone for lost, I say ! Oh— ai— 0 ! Oh— ai — 0 ! 

‘Those two sailors must have fallen crazy, 5 Him gone for lost, Isay!’ And here he rolled 

said I. his eyes up aloft and over the bulwarks, and 

‘There’s no need to go any higher, 5 said Mr then made as if he would rush forwards. 

Cpcker ; ‘ the topgallant and royal yards lie ‘Is that you, Handcock?’ said Mr Cocker, 
clear as rules against the stars.— On deck addressing a stout man who stepped out of the 
there! 5 cuddy at that moment. 

‘Hallo? 5 came the voice of the captain, float- ‘Yes, sir, 5 answered the fellow, who was indeed 
ing up in a sort of echo from the null of the the head steward. 

ship, that looked a mile down in that gloom. ‘What’s the matter with that Chinese idiot ? 5 

‘There’s nothing up here for a voice to come ‘Why, sir, his mistress’s parrot has escaped, 

out of, sir. 5 He is responsible for the safe-keeping of the 

‘Then you had better come down, sir, 5 called fowl, and he’s just missed him. 5 
the captain ; and I thought I could hear a little ‘Then it ’ll ha 5 been that bloomin’ parrot that’s 
note of laughter below, as though two or three been ataiking aloft, 5 said a deep voice from near 
passengers had collected. the pumps ; but I noticed an uneasy shifting 

Mr Cocker’s vague form melted over the top; amongst some of the figures standing there, as 

but I lingered a minute to survey the picture, though that were a conjecture not to be too 

My head was close against the main-topmast hastily received. 

crosstrees, a height of some eighty or ninety ‘Here, John, 5 shouted Mr Cocker; ‘come up 
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cedure. The different chateaux have slightly dif- 
ferent methods of production, caused princi} 
by differences in plant, which 


: pally 

by differences in plant, which ranges from uten- 
sils of a very antiquated description to the most 
expensive and ingenious contrivances of modern 
times. 

From a sentimental point of view, it is 
matter for regret that the picturesque old-time 
chateau with its primitive appliances is quickly 
becoming a thing of the past. Here and there it 


sand two hundred and forty gallons apiece. 
Here the grapes are left to ferment for a period 
extending from a week to a fortnight, after which 
the wine is drawn off into hogsheads and taken 
to cool and well- ventilated stores, which usually 
adjoin the pressroom. During the first month 
the bungs are inserted very lightly, and the casks 
are filled up at frequent intervals. This process 
is modified after the first month, when the bungs 
are fastened in tighter and the barrels only filled 
up every seven or eight days. The first soutirage 
or drawing-off takes r>lace in March, a second in 
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md the quality is also reported knew him well ; ‘he has gone home for a rest 

irerage. Even the long-suffering after his run. It was a good one, wasn’t it ? . 

scarcely more the sport of the Holmes was silent a minute. ‘Do you believe 
Medoc wine-grower, who has, you have got your man 1 ’ he then asked. 

, fear the ravages of the dreaded ‘ There isn’t a doubt about it/ was the answer, 
ly troublous years has he passed delivered with a professional . emphasis which 
- only during the last few seasons startled Frank Holmes. ‘ You will be of the same 
of returning prosperity have opinion when you hear the evidence to-morrow, 
loaded horizon. It will be a feather in Burton’s cap.’ 

‘Jameson,’ said Holmes, ‘I am not speaking 

to you now as a newspaper man. I couldn’t do 
IUS VERhrOjST: newspaper work on this case ; I am too much 

TOUT OF hyde park. interested in it in other ways So that, if you 

like, you may speak freely. — What is the evidence 
OR OF ; The Juleabad Tragedy. aga ^ t Mp Faune ? ’ 

chapter v. ‘ Enough to hang him, Mr Holmes, as sure as 

,, £ , -t . . my name is John Jameson. I am afraid I cannot 

. the first shock of that startling Jj what it is _ not tllat i mistnlst you . but 

:s made for a corner news-agent s orders are orderS) you ; alow .> 
or an evening paper. The man • Q u i te so,’ said Holmes. ‘ All the world, I 
: he protested* sorrowfully, that suppose, will know to-morrow. But I am pro- 
sold ‘ five thousand ’ within the foundly incredulous ; I cannot think it possible, 
he had had them. The placards Has anything been discovered yet concerning 
,t was all. describing the great Miss Neale’s husband % ’ 

irious well-chosen terms: ‘The ‘J s it impossible,’ asked the officer with a 
Park A Lord arrested An sm '\ e ’ tliat ^ Claude Faune is the husband ? 

, Tx , , . 1 he suggestion coming under such circum- 

ad so on. It was maddening to gtances ga ”= Hohues a sh ° ck whick deprived him 

A cabmari crawling by was for the time being of the power of thinking— be 
g a paper on his perch. Holmes shrank from thinking of it. It was too terrible ; 
ill me your paper 1 Here ’s a yet, was it not an obvious suggestion ? Or had 

the police really the proof that Faune was the 
30k his head, and was moving on. murdered woman’s husband % In that case, wliat- 
to be balked. He jumped ^into ever other evidence they might have, it would go 
id!’ he shouted. ‘Lend me the hard with Claude Faune. 

, • , He went away from the station without 

< e ‘ another word and walked to the Park. For half 

’ * an hour Holmes sat on one of the seats by the 

L b y es • fountain, thoughtfully observing the spot where 

assed the sheet down through the the murder was committed. Often his eyes 
rid wheeled his horse. He might travelled in one direction along the road going 
the adjacent square and walked across to Albert Gate, and on the other to Mount 
that small enclosure for all Frank Street. The way from Albert Gate to Mount 
have been conscious.. But the , Street ^acL-as every one acquainted with it 
-pointings meagre. It merely kno " 1 ' 3 ~ ) - y ^ fountain where the governess was 
A it 1 1 nn i -n murdered. If raune that Saturday night did not 

the Honourable Claude Faune, himself comrait tbe murder> he ml f st h ° ave passed 

ngs in Mount Street, having dis- c ]( )Se to the spot very soon before — or after— tbe 
ay after the murder,^ and the ac t was committed. Had he taken the direct 
Jiered certain information point- path through the hollow where the fountain 
the probable perpetrator of the stands, descending the steps on one side and 
bad been tracked, and arrested ascending the other, he must have met Miss 
norning in a lodging-house near ^ eaIe waiting there if living, or discovered her 

if dead. But, as has been said, few people would 
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Holmes was anxiously sensible of the danger in your account, of course, Mr Holmes — and I will 
which Miss Clayton stood of being brought into not deny/ she added, blushing, ‘that I shared the 
the case. He resolved that this must be prevented wish myself. It was only natural. 5 
at all hazards. She paused at this point ; but as Holmes 

He started to go to Cadogan Place, but changed offered no remark, she went on : ‘ Then, this 
his purpose on the way. 4 It will be time enough, 5 dreadful murder was done. Though Tom never 
he thought, ‘when I know that there is a said a word to me about it then, he says that 
danger; 5 and so, instead of proceeding to Cadogan Mr Faune came to his mind the minute he heard 
Place, he walked westward to Kensington, and of it. He kept his thoughts to himself, and went 
knocked at the door of a small house a few doors on quietly making inquiries. It was the hour 
off High Street. that struclc him first. Mr Faune passed through 

A delicate woman, whose face lit lip with Albert Gate about a quarter past nine. He had 
pleasure on seeing him, opened the door. to go by the fountain to get out of the Park by 

‘And how is Nellie, Mrs Burton 1 ? 5 he asked, as the Mount Street gate; and Tom says it was 
she showed him into her pretty parlour. The between a quarter past nine and ten o’clock that 
little girl answered in person, running in and the murder was done. 5 

kissing Frank Holmes. ‘ I don’t see that that is proved yet, Mrs 

4 Nellie hasn’t seen you for so long, Mr Holmes, 5 Burton ; it will be an important point to prove. 5 
said the pleased mother. At the moment, Burton himself, half dressed, 

4 1 have been busy ; but I will come oftener was seen standing at the door of the room, having 
now.— Some day soon, Nellie, we shall have doubtless heard Holmes coming in. 
another great ride on the top of an omnibus — this ‘ I’m sorry if I have disturbed you, Burton, 5 
time to Hendon and back. — I suppose Burton is said the latter, ‘for you must be played 
asleep, as usual V out. 5 

4 lie only came home two hours ago, Mr 4 1 5 d be doubly sorry, Mr Holmes, to miss 
Holmes, after being away best part of a week ; seeing you, 5 was the reply. He took a seat, and 
but I’ll soon call him up. 5 resting his elbows on his knees, looked earnestly 

‘ No, no ; please, doivt. I will look in again, into the young man’s face. 4 It is, as you have 
perhaps, later on. He has done what appears a just remarked, Mr Holmes, an important point, 
good stroke of business, hasn’t he? 5 But do you think there is any doubt about it? 5 

4 Oh, I do hope, Mr Holmes, 5 said Mrs Burton, ‘ I don’t know about doubts, Burton ; only, 
drawing her chair a little nearer, and speaking it is always best to be prepared to prove every - 
purely with a wife’s anxiety for her husband’s thing. 5 

prospects, 4 that it 5 s the right person. It will be ‘ Just so, sir. We can prove that Margaret 
such a chance for Tom !— What do you think, Neale went into the Park by the Mount Street 
Mr Holmes? 5 gate at a quarter past nine — the constable on 

‘I certainly think, 5 he answered, smiling, ‘that duty in Park Lane saw her. 5 
jf he has run down the right person, it will he ‘Or some person very like her. Let us take 
an important matter for him. He will get five that for granted. The murder, then, was com- ' 

thousand pounds, for one thing, and promotion mitted after that hour. But suppose it should 

as a matter of course.’ happen that she was seen by somebody after ten 

This poor woman, what with sickness and a o’clock — how would that affect your case? 5 
limited income, had sorely felt the pinch of that ‘It would knock it into the middle of next 
poverty which is hardest because it is bravely week, 5 the detective answered, looking dismayed, 
kept out of public sight, and the tears which ‘ because he returned to his lodgings at five 
burst from her were only natural. She thought minutes to ten. 5 

only of her husband and child and home. ‘I only made a suggestion, Burton ; no such 

‘And what do you think of it, Mr Holmes ? evidence is likely to turn up now, I fear. 
You know so much — as much, Tom always says, Assuming your theory as to the time of the 
as all Scotland Yard put together— that your murder — between a quarter past nine and five 
opinion is worth everything !’ minutes to ten — what then? 

‘I have hardly an opinion at all as yet, Mrs ‘ Ah 1 5 said Burton, feeling strong now. ‘He 
Holmes. I know nothing except what is in the had to pass there, in the usual way, to get to 
evening papers, and that is very little. 5 Mount Street. Now, let me tell you two points, 

‘Oh, but Tom has been telling me all about it, 5 Mr Holmes, and ask you what you think of 

she said eagerly, ‘just as he would tell yourself, them. He was in the habit of passing that way 

sir, if he was down-stairs.’ almost every night ; but neither myself, who saw 

‘ I know he would tell me all about it, Mrs him going home often, nor the men on duty 

Burton, or of course I would not listen to you. the other side — who knew him by appearance 

I, came to ask him. Now, liow did he come to equally well — ever saw him go home so early 
run down Mr Faune ? 5 before. It was often past eleven, always past 

Mrs Burton was silent a minute, collecting her ten.— The other point is this, 5 said the detective, 
thoughts. Then she started from the beginning ; emphasising it by dropping his voice and tapping 
‘ You remember that Saturday night, Mr Holmes? the palm of one hand with the forefinger of 
Well, Tom was at Albert Gate, and you know the other, ‘ Mr Faune did not pass out of the 
what he witnessed. He told me about it that Park through the Mount Street gate that 
night when he came home, and said But night l 5 

that has nothing to do with it. 5 Holmes was fairly startled. Before speaking, 

‘What did he say, though V however, he took the locality well into his mind. 

‘ Oh, simply that he would like to get a chance The road from Albert Gate led in almost a 
of having satisfaction out of the gentleman — on straight line to the small gate facing the top of 







at— 


Mount Street, passing by the fountain. About 
half-way across the Park one could have ‘ borne 5 
to the right, and got into Park Lane about two 
hundred yards the south side of Mount Street, 
through a similar small gate. Or, bearing to the 
left from the fountain, one could have followed 
the main road and gone through Grosvenor Gate, 
still farther to the north of Mount Street. A 
person making for this point might conceivably 
have taken the former course, which would not 
have been much out of his way ; but certainly 
not the road through Grosvenor Gate, which 
would have necessitated traversing a considerable 
way hack in order to reach the destination in 
question. 

Now, this latter, Burton informed Prank 
Holmes, was what Claude Faune had done on 
the night of the murder. Why should he have 
gone round by Grosvenor Gate, while the gate 
at the top of Mount Street was still open, as it 
always was up to ten o’clock ? 

‘You must bear in mind, Burton, 5 remarked 
Holmes, when he had turned the matter over 
in his mind, ‘that Mr Faune, habitually return- 
ing after ten o’clock, was accustomed to leaving 
the Park by the Grosvenor Gate. There would 
he nothing extraordinary in his doing so, absent- 
mindedly, smoking and thinking. From the 
time which it took him to reach his lodgings, 
he probably walked on past the Grosvenor Gate, 
and then returned that way.’ 

Burton listened in silence, and slowly moved 
his head from side to side in mild but decided 
dissent. ‘It won’t hold water, Mr Holmes. 
The constable on duty at Grosvenor Gate saw 
: him approach at a quick pace from the direc- 
i tion of the fountain, pass through the gate, and 
turn back to Mount Street. He slept there 
; that night ; next evening he disappeared. I 
started as soon as I learned he had gone., I 
traced him as far as Dover ; after beating 
about there for a day or so, I found he had 
returned to London, getting out at St Paul’s 
Station. I found him in bed in a lodging-house 
at the docks this morning. — What did he mean 
by all this I 5 , 

‘Well, when you arrested him?’ inquired 
Holmes, unable to answer the question. 

. ‘ Oh, he jumped like a man shot, at first, and 
turned white. When I told him the charge, lie 
lay down again for a minute with his face on 
the pillow — I had a sharp eye on his hands — 
and then merely said : “All right, officer.” 
That was all. He has been stolidly silent ever 
since. 5 

‘Is there anything else?’ 

‘They have taken possession of everything in 
his rooms to-day, and I don’t know what they 
may find there. But I fancy the case doesn’t 
want much more.’ 

* Don’t you think, Burton, you will have to 
prove some acquaintance between the governess 
and the prisoner V 

‘Yes; no doubt his papers will do that. If 
not, now we know our man, we can follow his 
history back until we find where the relation 
.was between them. We are aware that he was 
expecting to marry a wealthy wife ; if we can 
ascertain that he was the husband of the mur- 
■ derad woman, the case will be pretty complete. 


Holmes, that he killed the girl to be free to 
marry the other l 5 

‘ If you can prove that, Burton, your case will 
be a strong one indeed,’ observed Holmes, speak- 
ing slowly. ‘ But I have known the prisoner 
since we were at school together, and it does 
seem incomprehensible to me that, if he had 
been married, I should have suspected nothing 
of it.’ 

‘ You and he, Mr Holmes, are different sort of 


The remark was pregnant and well to the point, 
and Frank Holmes could make no reply to it., 
He rose to go ; and said good evening to Burton 
and his wife ; he was too ill at ease to accept Mrs 
Burton’s invitation to a cup of tea. He liad 
learned more than he desired to learn ; for he 
saw now that, if they discovered Faune to he the 
husband of the murdered woman, it would be 
impossible to keep Mary Clayton’s name out of 
the case ; it would be impossible to shield the 
girl whom he loved with all his soul from the 
unmerited hut inevitable consciousness of having 
been the innocent cause of poor Margaret Neale’s 
tragic death. He would have given his life to 
spare her name from the notoriety which now 
threatened it. 

‘ I feel convinced, Tom, that Mr Holmes thinks 
you have succeeded, 5 said Mrs Burton, after their 
visitor was gone. ‘ He didn’t like to say so — the 
man having once been his friend, and having 
acted as he did — but it was plain to be seen.’ 

‘ Mr Holmes is a man in a hundred thousand* 
Kate. I believe, after all, he would be glad to 
see Faune get off.’ 

‘ What 1 — if he really did it ? ’ 

‘ Well, as to that,,’ remarked her husband 
doubtfully, ‘ I won’t be too sure. What I mean 
is, that he would rather see him proved innocent 
than guilty. 5 

‘ But he will he found guilty,’ said Mrs Burton 
firmly. They both gave a few minutes’ silent 
thought to the question, and it was the wife who 
broke the silence, with a long-drawn sigh and the, 
ejaculation, ‘ Oh Tom 1 5 

‘ Well, Kate ? ’ 

‘To think how different it will be with us 
then ! Five — thousand — pounds ! And Mr 
Holmes says you are certain of promotion 
besides. 5 

‘Kate,’ confessed her husband, ‘ I won’t deny 
that my first feeling in pursuing Faune sprang 
from gratitude to Mr Holmes, on account of all 
the little things he done for us when Nellie — and 
yourself, for that matter — was ailing. Faune had 
treated him badly, and I felt a pleasure in helping 
to pay him off. It was gratitude, Kate, in the 
first instance-— -and nothing proves better that 
it’s gratitude as pays, no matter how you go 
about it’ 

Without casting doubt on this excellent 
doctrine, the wife regarded her husband' with 
open surprise. ‘Do you mean, Tom, that at the 
first you actually had no suspicion of Mr Faune— 
that you only meant to cast suspicion on him, in 
order to— have satisfaction on account of Mr 
Holmes? 5 

‘ That was it Kate There was a ladv in it 
Mr Holmes knew her before Faune 1,1 ' ,T7 
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even if lie was discharged next day. That was it, 
Kate, at first ; but see what it lias led to ! I say, 
it’s gratitude as pays ; always fix that in Nellie’s 
mind.’ 


BOOKS READ BY COLERIDGE AND ^iticatiraets,' volume tiiree, on Marcn * i/ajy 
qnTTTTTTTV to ™ Coleridge. The whole of this entry is m 

DU * Coleridge’s own hand, and seems to be the first 

from the records of Bristol library. entry of Ills taking out any works. Southey has 

as to out Fergusson’s ‘Roman Republic and. Coleridge, 
great authors derive their Enfield’s ‘ History of Philosophy,’ volume two. 

On April 6 occurs the significant entry of Burns’s 
‘Poems’ to Southey; and next to it, for Coleridge, 
the Bristol | Robertson’s ‘Charles V.,’ proving that the two men 
came in together, as both books are signed for by 
Is. Southey after this takes out 
This | the ‘History of Paraguay 3 and ‘European Settle- 
ments.’ Then, on April 20, Coleridge takes out 
the first volume of Burnet’s ‘ History of his Own 
’ and Southev has volume two of the same 


Speculative conjectures are always, rife 
the sources, whence 

information; and it is rarely that such conjec- 
tures can be positively, verified ; but a curiously 
interesting find, lately made in ~ 

Museum and Library, at least sets much con- ( 
jecture at rest with regard to Coleridge and | their ^ own hands 
Southey, as also Sir Humphry Davy. * 
institution is the successor of the Bristol Library 
Society, founded in 1773; and it was known 
that somewhere lying perdu was the Register Time 
of the original members of the Society; but work. 

amongst a mass of old discarded medical books AfR* ™ ~ - — v - 

of a past age have been found, not only this out works together ; sometimes one appears to 
first Register, but the series of the books kept have entered for the other, some of the entries 
for entering the works read by each member; suggesting they were limited to one work, and 
and the interest in these is highly increased from had recourse to a little scheming to get the books 
the fact that very frequently the members them- they wanted. On April 27 Coleridge takes out 
selves entered out their own books and signed for volume two of ‘History of George III., 3 and 
them. In the list of members in the first Register Southey has volume three of the same work. ^ On 
are the names of John Tobin, Thomas Becldoes, May 4 Southey borrows Fuller’s ‘Worthies;’ 
Robert Southey, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and and on May 15 Coleridge has Cudworth’s ‘Intel- 
Joseph. Cottle. No date is given when each leetual System.’ On May 18 they both again 
member joined ; but Southey is the two hundred come in together ; Coleridge takes out Balguy 
and seventy-eighth name, Coleridge two hundred and Sturgis, and Southey a work on Newton, 
and ninety- five, and Joseph Cottle three hundred On June 1 Coleridge has Paley’s ‘Evidences’ 
and ten ; but the last-named signs the book three and volume one of Michaelis, Southey having the 
times, presumably because his membership lapsed, second volume of this latter work. On June 15 
Thomas Eagles 3 name also appears ; and S. Seyer is a curious entry ; Coleridge appears to have 
and Barrett, the historians of Bristol ; and Col- come in by himself and wanted two works. He 
linson, the author of the volumes on Somerset, makes the whole entry himself, and signs his own 
Seyer takes out Rousseau’s works; and Dr name for Clarkson ‘On the Slave Trade;’ he then 
Bedcloes the Transactions of the Royal Irish enters out a work on ‘ Colonisation,’ and re-signs 
Academy; but the interest in these books centres by a slip his own name, scratches it out, and 
in the greater figures of Southey and Coleridge ; enters Robert Southey. On July 13, Southey signs 
and some interesting and suggestive items are for and enters ‘Eclda Siemundina’ in a remark- 
found in the entries. i ably clear neat signature; and Coleridge has out 

The first entry of Southey’s name is on October j Edwards’ ‘West Indies’ on July 14, and Rowley’s- 
28, 17.93, when lie takes out the second volume of ‘Poems, 3 Cambridge edition, on the 21st July ; and 
Gillies’s ‘History of Greece; 3 and on November 1 now with Coleridge’s name occurs a blank until 
the first volume of Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations.’ October 19. Southey^ takes out a work on August 
On November 25 he takes out Godwin on ‘Poll- 10, D’Herbelot’s ‘Bibliotlieque Orientals, ’ and then 
tical. Justice,’ vol. two; and appears to have had he also takes out no more works until October 14, 
further need for this book, for he has the same when he enters out again the ‘Edda.’ 
entry again on December 9, On November 27 he Coleridge now seems to have required some one 
has the first volume of Gilpin’s ‘Forest Scenery;’ else to help him out in obtaining the necessary 
and volume two on the 30th December. He goes number of books, for on November 25 he enters 
on regularly having -books from this date until out and signs for Burgh’s ‘ Political Disquisitions,’ 
March 31, 1794, taking, out Gilpin’s ‘Observations,’ volumes one and two, and he enters out the third 
: Headley’s ‘Ancient English Poetry,’ Cowper’s volume of the same work and signs Joseph Cottle 
j. Homer, Polwhele’s Theocritus ; Plooke’s ‘Roman as taking it out Now, although Cottle has 
History;’ Gillies’s ‘ History of Greece;’ but from signed the membership three times, he does not 
March 31 to July 8 is a break, and then again appear to have taken out many works. This 
the books run on: Hartley’s ‘Observations on volume of the Register ends as far as: Coleridge 
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5 and in 1798 Middleton’s £ Life 
entered to 
Philosophical Trans- 
' Transactions of 
the Encouragement of Arts,’ 
and on June 8, 1798, is 
the last entry to Samuel Taylor Coleridge of 
Massinger’s Dramatic Works. 

After this date the entries become of slight 
interest : such names appear as Dr Beddoes, Fanny 
Aleyn, J. Tobin, Jos. Cottle (who takes out works 
now fast and furiously), Seyer, Collinson, Thos. 
Eagles; but on August 22, 1799, is the highly- 
interesting entry of Thos. Hayley’s ‘ Life ’ to Dr 
Beddoes ; and to H. Davy, Woodville’s c Medical 
Botany both these entries are in Dr Beddoes’ 
hand. The search for Southey’s name is fruit- 
less ; no other entry of his name comes to light. 
But the entries to H. Davy are frequent ; at first 
in Beddoes’ hand. He is generally entered by 
the librarian as Mr Davy, and he takes out 
Priestley’s ‘ Experiments and Observations,’ and 
a book which at first is entered out as * Search,’ 
and afterwards as Search’s ‘Light of Nature.’ 
This work is continually being taken out. 
The other books being taken out by Davy are 
Voltaire’s ‘ Dictionnaire Philosopliique,’ Bacon’s 
Works, Voltaire’s ‘Romans/ ‘ CEuvres de Rous- 
seau.’ more than once, Foster’s ‘ Voyages,’ 
Bacon’s Works, ‘ Linnean Transactions,’ Locke’s 
Works, Ramsay’s ‘Poems;’ and on February 
26, 1801, he takes out his last work, White’s 
* Natural History of Selborne thus proving he 
was in Bristol from at least August 22, 1799, until 
February 26, 1801. This entry brings us up to 
the seventeenth volume of the Registers, and the 
only interest attached to the eighteenth volume is 
Dr Beddoes’ constancy to ‘ Search.’ 

A bare record of the books read by these men 
in their youth nearly a century ago ; but their 
names to us now are household words, and this 
list of books read by them gives us a clear insight 
into the mind-food they then digested, and sets at 
rest some doubt as to where they spent some of 
the months in which we find they were constant 
visitors to the Bristol Library. 

James Baker. 


mundi Edda . 

of Cicero,’ the second volume beiii: 
Cottle ; Blair’s ‘ Lectures ; ’ 
actions,’ volume seventy-five 
the Society for 
volumes ten and eleven 


February 26 ; Berkeley’s Works, volume two, 

March 10 ; ‘ Anthologia Hiberniea,’ March 28; 

‘ Harleian Miss.,’ volume six, April 25 ; ‘ Obser- 
ver,’ volumes one and five, May 6. 

In this volume there are at present none of the 
suggestive entries that occurred in the former 
volumes ; it is so far but a bare record of works 
taken out by Coleridge ; but the next entry is 
of a work of a speculative nature, that is entered 
without author’s name as ‘ Essay on Existence 
and Nature of an External World.’ This is taken 
out on June 6, 1796. Boyd’s Dante, volumes 
one and two, follows this entry on the 23d of 
June ; and in Coleridge’s own hand comes next 
David Williams ‘On Education’ on July 13. 

On August 1 is an entry to James Tobin of 
Malone’s ‘Vindication of Shakespeare,’ proving 
that the J. Tobin referred to in the other entries 
is none other than the ‘ Dear brother Jem ’ whom 
Coleridge essayed to make immortal by intro- 
ducing him into the prefatory stanza of ‘We are 
Seven.’ But Wordsworth objected to the rhyme 
‘Jem’ with ‘limb,’ and James Tobin, brother of 
the author of the ‘ Honeymoon,’ did not appear in 
the poem that, ‘ Jem ’ himself declared, would 
make Wordsworth ‘everlastingly ridiculous.’ 

A curious and muddled entry is that of A 1 
Cottle (sic), who takes out ‘ D’ Anarchisis,’ volume 
two, altered to first and first, and with the addi- 
tion, ‘one French and the other English.’ The 
entry on August 22 of A. S. Cottle for Meadow’s 
‘Juvenal’ shows that A 1 is but a careless entry 
A. S. When Coleridge has books entered out to 
him he is always called Mr Sam Coleridge. On 
September 22 he takes out Taylor’s ‘ Sermons.’ 

‘ J, Cottle ’ is the next signature. The following 
entry of Foster ‘ On Accent and Quantity,’ on 
October 25, is suggestive ; and the next entry is 
curiously amusing. Coleridge seems to have 
rushed in, taken out ‘Apuleia Opera,’ volume one. 

He signs for this with a stroke for S. and a T. ; 
and for Coleridge he cannot get beyond the r, a 
scrawl finishes it, and in place of the date he belong V 
writes : ‘9 Dutch ships taken with 3000 troops — ‘ The big one opens the office door, and the 

Biavo.’ The date before and after is November little one the cash -drawer I showed you yester- 
4, ’96. Beyond this date the entries have a day. — By the way, how am I to get them back on 
certain sameness, not of subject, but of incident. Monday V 

The works entered are : Cudworth’s ‘Intellec- ‘You had better call at my hotel for them,’ I 
tual System;’ again Foster ‘On Accent’ in the answer with some surprise. Did Mr Brunei 
year 1796. In the year ’97, Brucker’s ‘ Historia expect me to walk all the way up to his lodgings 
Crifcica Philosophise ; ’ Massinger’s Works on and return his keys before office hours ? It was 
August 18, 1797, in his own hand ; Nash’s ‘ Wor- cool, to say the least of it 
cestershire; Burney’s ‘ History of Music ; ’ ‘ Sae- ‘No ; that won’t do,’ he says, knitting his 
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brows. ‘ I shall be awfully tired on Monday, and j in France was both onerous and important, and in 
your hotel is ever so far away. Ill tell you what, my inmost heart was not a little flattered when 
Jones— just give them to my landlady as you pass Mr Brunei asked me to officiate for him. His 
my lodgings on your way home to-morrow.’ recklessness about the keys gave me a severe 

‘What !’ I exclaim ; ‘give your landlady access shock, and I went home to the hotel feeling that 
to all the money in the British Consulate 1 Im- the necessity for admitting *Mr Smith’s house- 
possible ! That would never do . 3 maid into my Consular confidence — if I may use 

‘Ah! I hadn’t thought of that , 3 says Mr the expression— added much to the responsibility, 
Brunei calmly ; * perhaps it might be injudicious, while it detracted from the dignity of my tempo- 
— Let’s see, now ; who is there you could leave rary appointment. 

them with/?— I have it! Know the tinsmith’s * You certainly do commit yourself to the most 
shop at the corner of my street I 3 foolish things, Algernon,* said Mrs Jones that 

‘Yes,’ I answer, open-eyed. What did the night, when I told her what I had undertaken, 
man mean to suggest now ? c Do the Vice-Consul’s work for him, forsooth ! 

‘ You leave ’em there. He won’t know what You don’t know what you may not have to do. 

they are ; and I can get them from him on Monday Consuls have to marry people, and bury them, 

without going a yard out of my way. That will and do all kinds of horrid things.’ 
do first rate — eh ? 3 ‘Mr Brunei assured me that there would be 

I shake my head decidedly. ‘ It would be a nothing, my dear,’ I replied humbly, ‘ or you may 
most unbusiness-like proceeding , 3 I say emplia- be sure that I should not have consented to act 
tically, ‘ most unbusiness-like. Of course, all for him.’ 

responsibility rests with you, Mr Brunei ; but I ‘ If there *s nothing to do, why can’t he close his 
could not, I really could not, feel justified in office for the day?’ inquired Mrs Jones. ‘Just 
doing such a thing. Suppose the tinsmith found tell me that. — And supposing some one comes 

out what the keys opened, by any accident V and you have to speak French, what are you to 

‘You’re very particular, Jones , 3 says the Vice- do then ? 3 
Consul with some irritation. ‘ They would be It was a possible difficulty, for I do not know 
perfectly safe there. I know the tinsmith very French. 1 made no answer, for I had none 
well ; awfully decent fellow he is. I bought a ready. 

bath from him only last week, and he gave it ‘ What will you do in such a case ? 3 demanded 
me on tick. A splendid bath ! one of those large, my wife again. She saw she had me in a corner, 
fiat, shallow, open ones, you know. He only and followed up her advantage pitilessly. 

asked 3 ‘ I — I shall tell them to return on Monday/ I 

‘ Never mind the hath now, my dear sir, I say , 3 said lamely, alter a long pause, 
cutting him short. (Brunei is a terribly commu- ‘You see what a false position you will be in/ 
nicative man.) ‘ I want to know what is to be pursued Mrs Jones, who seemed determined not 
done with these keys ? 3 to spare me. ‘ And, moreover, Algernon, I don't 

‘ I don’t know what to suggest, I ’m sure,’ says believe you coidcl tell any one “ to return 021 
Brunei plaintively. ‘ I really can’t come down Monday ” in French.’ 

to your hotel on Monday and be at the Consulate Now I came to think of it I found Mrs Jones 
at ten o’clock. It’s a physical impossibility, was right ; my limited vocabulary was unequal to 
Why, I shan’t be back here until midnight on the sentence. I made a mental note to look it up 

Sunday, if the tide 3 in the phrase-book next morning, and pretended 

If Mr Brunei begins about the tide, I know by to go to sleep, 
bitter experience that he will never leave off. ‘Come, Algernon ! 3 said niy wife, nudging me 

‘Isn’t there any respectable resident near the with a very sharp elbow, ‘what’s the French for 
Consulate with whom I might safely leave the “ Please come back on Monday ? 33 3 
keys ? 3 I ask hastily. I made a long fight of it, but feminine perti- 

Mr Brunei does not answer for a minute, and I nacity overcame me, and, finally, I got to sleep 

am beginning to fear that I have hurt his feel- about one a.m. schooled to distraction in that one 

ings by my want of confidence in the tinsmith, phrase, 
when he says : ‘ Do you know Mr Smith’s house 

in the Hue Thiers?’ If I could not do justice to the Consular work, 

‘ The English chaplain. — Yes ; but he is at I could at least be punctual, and accordingly I 
Dieppe . 3 I am truly sorry to raise another objec- set out in good time next morning, that I might 
tion ; but Brunei is not to be balked this be in my place precisely at ten o’clock. I have 
time. a great dislike to the garb ; but a sense of what 

‘But the housemaid isn’t at Dieppe , 3 he says was becoming to my temporary official position 

sagely ; ‘ I know she isn’t. If you will give the prompted me to assume a frock-coat and tail 

keys to her, and say I’ll call for them on Monday, hat for the occasion. Mrs Jones gave her tacit 
it will suit admirably. She knows me, the approval to my attire by adding a button-hole of 
Smiths’ housemaid does. — Now, good-night, old 1 rosebuds and maiden-hair, and having assured her 
fellow ; I must he off . 3 And before I can even that if press of work permitted, I would return to 
moot the question of the trustworthiness of the lunch at half-past one, I took my departure from 
chaplain’s housemaid, Brunei has vanished from the hotel. . 

the ca£6 into the night. I was half relieved, half disappointed to find no 

I had consented, not without some misgivings; one lingering round the Consulate doors ; but 

I own, to take over the Consul’s duties for a day, it was just 011 the stroke of ten when I turned 

in order to allow that gentleman to attend the the key in the lock, and the brass door-plate 

TT /. • 1 * 1 i T 1 it i JQ 1 . ... . .f - ~ 1. . . * ‘1 ' 




p.m. 4 No doubt I shall be busy enough ere long/ 
I said to myself as I went in, 4 and I shall have 
time to study the Regulations in the meanwhile.’ 
I frankly admit that I had not the wildest idea 
of the nature of the business I might be called 
upon to transact ; and after making a fruitless 
search for the volume of Regulations I had been 
certain would occupy a prominent place on the 
Consul’s table, took my seat before it with a flut- 
tering heart. 

For quite half an hour I sat there patiently, 
reading a fortnight-old copy of the Globe, keeping 
open a handy drawer, that I might smuggle the 
grimy newspaper out of sight at the first sign of 
a visitor. But no one came to disturb me, and 
when the Globe was exhausted, I got up to look 
round the office. It was a dingy unpretentious- 
looking cell, by no means resembling my precon- 
ceived idea of a 4 Consulate.’ An imposing panel 
representing the Royal Anns held a conspicuous 
position on the wall immediately behind my 
chair ; but the air of dignity it imparted was sadly 
toned down by the staringly legible placard 
which flanked it and notified that 4 Smoking and 
Spitting pre Strictly Forbidden in the Office.’ I 
never suspected Brunei of possessing much taste ; 
but I thought any man could have detected 
such a painful incongruity as this ; it was quite 
upsetting. The large white notice which adorned 
the wall on the other side of the Royal Arms did 
nothing to redeem the brutal vulgarity of its 
companion. It announced itself in heavy type 
as the 4 Table of Fees’ payable to Consuls. 
Table of Fees ! It was a cruelly humiliating 
thing to see, and I felt as I stared up at it that 
my frock-coat and best hat were out of place 
here. I dragged a chair under the notice and 
stood upon it to read the list, telling myself as I 
did so that I must be on the qui vive, and jump 
down if I heard any one coming. It would be 
uncousular to the last degree to be caught study- 
ing such a document. 

It was a very comprehensive list ; including 
the duties a Consul was bound to perforin, duties 
he might undertake but was not obliged to, and 
matters in which he was liable to be called upon 
to act as arbitrator. The fees were not very high, 
and I discovered with some chagrin that they 
were the property of Government, and not the 
perquisite of the Consul. It was a disappoint- 
ment ; but I forgot all about it — and .everything 
else— long before I got through the first section, 
which comprised the services I as officiating 
Consul was legally bound to reader. Mrs Jones 
had been right ! If a runaway couple turned up 
and required it of hie, I should have to marry 
them ! There it was on the 4 Table of Fees’ in 
all its hideous uncompromising directness. How 
on earth was I to go about it 1 I, who had only 
been at one wedding in all my life, and at that 
was so nervous— being one of the chief actors-r- 
that I never heard one word of the service. I 
have always been an unlucky man, and it would 
be just my fortune if a stray pair of lovers 
selected this day of all others to come and request 
the Consul to make them man and wife. The 
chaplain, too, was away ! — Ch horror 1 
rock at the door ! The perspiration 
my brow, and my knees trembled 
I scarcely dared look round, so con- 
I should behold a bride and j 


bridegroom when I did. What should I say 
to 1 

4 Monsieur ! 5 

I stole a look at the speaker over my shoulder, 
and a weight as of lead fell from me. It was only 
the postman, after all. I breathed freely again, 
and positively welcomed the harmless man, for- 
I gefcful of my position on the chair, 
j. 4 What is it, my good fellow ? ’ 
j 4 Une lettre chargee, Monsieur,’ 
j 4 A what V It’s very awkward ; I had no idea 
| that Her Majesty’s Consuls were ever called upon 
to transact business with French postmen. I 
descend from the chair and resume my seat at the 
i table. I do not feel at ease by any means ; but 
j the consciousness that the British Arms are Uter- 
i' ally at my back gives me courage. The post- 
j man’s respect for it cannot be marred by that 
j preposterous smoking caution at its side. 

I 4 Oh, a registered letter,’ I remark as the man 
| shows me the missive. 4 All right ; you can 
leave it ; ’ and I attempt to take it from his 
hand. 

4 Mais non ! ’ shouts the postman with uncalled- 
for ferocity, snatching it away. Then he scolds 
me severely, as it appears, for three minutes 
without stopping for breath, and holds up the 
: letter again — out of my reach, this time ; he is , 
evidently fearful lest I should seize it and take to 
| flight. But what does.he mean ? Of course, how 
j stupid of me ! He wants a receipt for it, just as 
they do at home. Common-sense might have told 
me that before. I smile a reassuring smile at 
j' the faithful postman, and selecting a sheet of 
| paper with the official seal upon it, write out a 
I receipt for one 1‘egistered letter addressed to 
j ‘Mister Henry Tomkins abble Seaman of the S. 

I Ship clansman care of the brittisli council,’ This 
I sign with pardonable pride 4 pro H. B. M.’s 
■: Vice-Consul,’ and tender in exchange for the 
letter. Wrong again ! The postman thrusts the 
j letter back into his box, grumbles something 
unintelligible but obviously rude, and walks out, 
leaving the receipt on the table. Clearly I have 
bungled the business somehow; but where I can- 
not divine, though I have three-quarters of an 
hour’s uninterrupted • leisure to ponder over the 
question. 

I am growing rather tired of being a Consul, 
for the only literature I can discover in the office 
is a large collection of commercial treaties which 
are instructive but uninteresting. I used to 
think that Consuls were the busiest of mankind, 
but that seems to have been a mistake. It is fear- 
fully slow work ; if I had known what it would 
be before, I would never have consented to offi- 
ciate for Brunei. I wonder how he is getting on 
at the regatta ; he said lie might win if there was 
a light breeze. Suppose it comes on to blow, and 
his yacht is upset and he gets drowned — shall I 
have to retain charge of the Consulate until a new 
officer is sent to replace him 1 I am lost in con- 
templation of the awful possibilities to which 
such an accident might give rise, when the door 
opens again, and a young, very fat Frenchman 
enters the office with liis hat on. 
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into the office, saluting me as they enter, and take The pen falls from my hand. Is jam a legal 
up positions leaning against the wall. The stout substitute for butter ? A whole ship’s crew has 
man is evidently their appointed spokesman, for formally called upon Her Majesty’s representative 
he advances to the table, and after a preliminary to ask that! I had been prepared to expect spine- 
cough, begins to explain what has brought them thing better than this from the manner of the 
hither. man Gluffin. Between chagrin and disappoint- 

‘ We, Mr Counsel, me ’and my mates, that is ’— ment, I forget for the moment that I cannot 
he indicates his friends with a comprehensive answer the question, even such as it is. I 
wave of his hat — 4 is the company of the barque am saved the annoyance of saying so, for the 
Dunolly Gastle of Liverpool, Stookles master, from j carpenter begins again, speaking slowly, as he 
Melbourne with wheat, arrived yere this mornin’. considerately observes, in order that I may c gefc 
We wishes to ’ave your advice, sir, regardin’ a it wrote down : ’ 

point of maritime law — a very fine point of sea- ‘For sixty -four days, Mr Counsel (sixty-four 
men’s law, sir.’ The assembly murmurs, ‘Sea- days I logged it), not a man aboard that barque, 
men’s law, sir, 5 as the speaker pauses, and I draw seed a scrap o’ butter. The cap’en give us jahm 

myself up, and assume an air of the importance I as a substitoot, he sed ; our articles of agreement 

justly feel. It is possible that the matter may be fmrvides that every man shall ’ave two ounces o’ 
too much for me ; but I am not the man to butter per diam, and we aint ’ad none. — ’Ave 
wriggle out of responsibilities I have voluntarily you got that down, Mr Counsel?’ 
accepted, and will not send the men away unless ‘I have a memorandum of it,’ I answer. ‘I 
I can avoid it. I compose myself in a judicial will — ah — I will consult the necessary authori- 
attitude of attention to hear the case, which is ties, and give you a reply on Monday. The 
seemingly one of no small commercial import- question is, as you say, an important one — very 
ance ; and ask the man liis name and the nature j important’ — my voice dies to a whisper in very 

of. the question he wishes to lay before me. ! shame — ‘and I will answer it on Monday.— Have 

‘My name, sir, is Gluffin — Henery Gluffin, j you any other complaint to make?’ It is the 
carpenter of the barque Dunolly Castle . 1 Mr unanswered cry of a drowning man ; neither Mr 
Gluffin pauses to clear his throat, and his friends Gluffin nor his mates have any further com- 
inurmur like a Gilbert-and-Sullivan chorus, plaint to make. 

‘Barque Dunolly Gastle ‘I’d like to see what you’ve wrote, if you will 
‘And about what do you wish to obtain my permit me, sir,’ says Mr Gluffin, who has been 

advice V I inquire. ' exchanging gestures and whispered remarks with 

‘Me and my mates,’ says Mr Gluffin, speaking his companions. In silence, I hand him the 
more to them than to me, ‘ has a complaint agen j paper, which was to have been a State document 
the old man — beggin’ your pardon, agen Cap’en | couched in classic nervous English. This is 
Stookles, sir. We arrived yere this mornin’ from what it actually is : 

Melbourne,, sir, with wheat; and I sez to my j ‘ Point of Maritime Law, Submitted by the Crew 
mates, I sez: “Mates, soon as we gets ashore, we j of the Barque Dunolly Castle to Her Majesty’s 
•goes straight to ’Er Medjesty’s Counsel and lays Vice-Consul, for Possible Reference to the Presi- 
the case afore ’im. That Cap’en Stookles’ action dent of the Board of Trade — Is jam a legitimate 
to ’is crew, I sez, ’as for this last two months substitute for butter V 
been illegal, I ’ave no doubt, I sez ; no doubt ; 

but afore we brings the cap’en’s conduct to the I have never told Mrs Jones what kept me so 
notice of the Board o’ Trade, well ave ’Er late at the Consulate that Saturday. She still 

Medjesty’s Counsel’s opinion.’” thinks it was some international affair, and 

Again Mr Gluffin pauses, and the chorus mentions it casually as such to all our friends, 
mutters with vindictive gusto, ‘Counsel’s opinion.’ ; The silence I observe confirms their suspicion 
They are all intensely earnest; there is a quiet j that I have once dipped deeply into state 
suppressed determination about them which j secrets, 
rouses my deepest interest. Captain Stookles is 
probably one of those ruffianly masters who dis- 
grace the merchant navy ; he has been guilty 
of some high-handed act of brutality towards his 
unfortunate crew, no doubt ; flogged or confined 
them on some shallow pretext, perhaps. I will 
certainly hear what the carpenter, who seems a 
most intelligent man, has to say ; and telling 
him that I will note his complaint for considera- 
tion, if I cannot deal with it out of hand, I select 
a pen and a sheet of stamped official foolscap for 
the purpose. * 

‘Wot we wishes to arsk, Mr Counsel, is this,’ 
says Mr Gluffin, resting both hands on the table 
and choosing his words with great deliberation. 

‘ I puts it to you to decide, like ; but it’s a nice 
point, and mayhap you’ll need to write to the 
Board o’ Trade for a answer. This here is it ;’ 
and Mr Gluffin emphasises each word with a tap 
of the finger on my table : ‘ Is jahm a legal 
tender to seamen? Is jahm a legitumat substi- 


The eager light of morning i A clear blush 
Of arrowy crimson shooting to the flakes 
Of cloudland snow — then ruffling the dim lakes 
From starlit silver to a dimpled flush 
Of rosy water. Now the slumbrous hush 
Yields at the breath of breezes ; morning breaks, 
And carolling of lark and throstle wakes 
A world to labour. When the herb is lush 
On sheltered mead, the level gleams of light 
Persuade the daisies to a wider round 
Of stretching petals. Morn ! the stir, the might, 
The wonder of young being, with sweet sound 
Of questing voices as the golden height 
Of heaven dawns and earth is summer-crowned. 
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rapidity, until we "lose it in tlie radiance of the 
SATLTRN AND HIS RINGS AS SEEN sun, which has all the while been steadily 
IN MARCH. approaching from the west. 

On several evenings in the latter part of March An exercise in observation so simple as this is 
the planet Saturn will be in a most interesting within the reach of all who have a little patience, 
position, and will give to our readers a peculiarly and it will give a rich reward to the observer, 
fine opportunity of observing his movements with He will be resistlessly impressed with the slow 
the naked eye. From the 10th to the 22d of yet stately march of the planet ; while the more 
the month there will be little or no moonlight rapid approach of the sun, and yet swifter 
in the evening ; and if the sky be clear, the travelling of the moon, will force themselves on 
planet will be easily distinguished. If on any his attention. No amount of reading will give 
of these nights, about eight o’clock, our readers him the same grasp of these simple yet wonderful 
stand looking nearly south-east, and direct their facts. Some who may have good opera-glasses 
gaze to a point about half-way between the or telescopes may direct them to the planet, and 
horizon and the zenith (a point overhead), they will be able to see that it is not round, and 
will see the peculiar group of stars known as the presents a strikingly different aspect from that 
‘Sickle of Leo.’ Seven conspicuous stars combine of the neighbouring stars. With but a fairly 
to form this 4 sickle,’ which stands nearly upright good instrument, the well-known ring will not be 
in the sky at that time and season. The handle discernible as such ; but something will be seen 
of the sickle is beneath, and its concave edge apparently attached to the planet at each side, 
looks westward. The lower end of the handle In trying to see this, we soon become aware of 
is marked by the brilliant star Regulus, the the defects of ordinary telescopes and glasses, 
brightest in the zodiacal constellation of the While these may define terrestrial objects very 
Lion. clearly, they generally prove failures when we 

Let ns suppose our readers have identified this attempt such a test as Saturn’s ring, not only 
brilliant orb, and become so familiar with it that because they have not magnifying power, but 
on any clear evening they can find it at once, from lack of accuracy in the shape and setting 
On the 10th of March, then, let them look on of the various lenses. 

the left or east -side of Regulus, and there they This ‘slender flat ring’ is one of the wonders 
will see the planet Saturn, separated from the of the heavens. When Saturn is placed so as to 
star by only a little more than twice the breadth show it to advantage, he looks exceedingly like a 
of the full moon. And so seen, the planet affords plum-pudding in its dish, waiting for the dividing 
a good opportunity of comparing its compara- knife. In proportion the planet is rather smaller, 
tively dull and steady light with the scintillating compared with its ring, than the pudding com- 
brilliance of Regulus. pared with the dish, but otherwise the resem- 

And if we watch Saturn day by day we shall blance is very close, 
see that it moves slowly but steadily westward^ But even the thinnest crockery is massive in 
until it is on March 22d nearly directly above proportion compared with Saturn’s delicate girdle. 
Regulus, and but a very short distance from that To represent it aright we should require a dish 
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could not support its own weight without bend- five thousand miles in breadth. It is true that 
ing, even if made of the finest steel. Yet a the ring could be placed so round the planet as 
ring of these proportions, but one hundred and to be equally drawn together on all sides, so that 
seventy thousand miles across, instead of twelve as a whole it would not be drawn downwards, but 
feet, remains poised in the heavens around its parts would be crushed together like an egg- 
Safcnrn’s globe, 1 nowhere touching it, 5 as Huy- shell clasped in the hand. The hand may press 
ghens truly says. And so accurately does it equally on all sides of the shell, hut it neverthe- 
inaintain its perfect flatness, that when its edge less goes to pieces under the pressure, 
is turned towards us, it becomes invisible to all Again, if the ring were to get in the least t 
but the largest telescopes. Wonderful indeed must displaced from its perfect centering round Saturn, 
the balancing of forces be by which such a result it would burst asunder speedily in another way. 
is attained! In fact, for a long time astronomers These difficulties led to the idea that the ring 
were completely at fault, and could give no good must be in rapid rotation, so that its centrifugal 
account of this marvellous fact. force would balance its enormous weight. This 

For the engineer who would attempt to i\aise was found by observation to be the case, but did 
i such a structure would have to face enormous not at all mend the matter. The ring is so broad 
I difficulties ; even if materials were furnished to that its outer edge is twenty-five thousand miles 
him, and all obstructions of their transport over- farther from Saturn than its inner one. Hence 
come, he would still have his worst troubles the outer edge would not need to rotate so fast as 
before him. He might then make the ring ; but the inner in order to preserve this balance. Now 
he could not make it remain a ring for a single there is not much harmony between the rim and 
day. He would be a fortunate man if he escaped the central parts of a wheel if the latter wish to 

alive among the flying fragments of his own go faster than the former ! If the wheel is 

work. Yet there the ring rests in the heavens, strong, as a whole it will strike an average 

and has done for thousands of years. speed ; but if weak, it is apt to fly to pieces ; 

Let us study, then, for a little the difficulties and we have already seen the weakness of 
of our supposed engineer, and see if we can give Saturn’s ring. 

any account of how they are met in the real But our imaginary engineer might perhaps try 
structure. to. get over this trouble by making his ring in 

The first difficulty arises from the very con- several parts, so that the inner ones might go 
stitution of matter, which we have every reason faster than the outer ones, and yet maintain their 
to believe is the same on Saturn as with us. By place. And in fact more than one division is 
this constitution a limit of size is imposed on ail seen in Saturn’s girdle, so that it is now rather 
structures which are to stand under any strain, called a system of rings. Observation renders 
Our engineers have succeeded in bridging the it probable, too, that these divisions are numer- 
Firth of Forth with some enormous spans of ous. 

metal- work ; hut none of us supposes it possible, Yet our engineer, doing this, would only he 
say, to bridge the Atlantic Ocean with a single out of one trouble into another. How could he 
span; because such a span, even if constructed, keep his rings from rubbing occasionally against 

would fall by its own weight whenever the each other 1 And the slightest rub would be 

supports were withdrawn. Almost all the fatal ; for such a system once disturbed, would 
strength of the Forth Bridge is directed to have no power to recover itself ; rather would 
sustaining its own weight A train more or less the disturbance increase. Could he not balance 
will make little difference in the strain on its his rings so well, however, that they would never 
piers. rub? No; for the very meteoric dust they 

If we take, on the other hand, a small iron would accumulate would throw them off the 
bridge of, say, ten feet span, the girders com- balance. Moreover, they would be subject to 

posing it will only weigh a few tons, and may another force we have not yet considered^ which 

easily carry a weight of fifty or a hundred. The would surely work their speedy ruin, 
weight of a piece of steel is so proportioned to its We have all heard of Saturn’s eight moons, 
strength that this difference results from the which circle gracefully round his globe outside 
nature of the metal. Hence to construct a solid his wondrous girdle of light. Now, however 
ring of the size and shape of Saturn’s girdle beneficial we may fancy these to be on a dark 
would only he possible if it were placed where Saturnian night, they would he fatal to the. 
It would have no weight— is, where no existence of our engineer’s rings. One of these 
attracting body would draw it in any direction, moons is nearly as large as the planet Mars, 
and where even its own parts would exercise no and would alone be sufficient for their destruc- 
attraction on each other. Its, thinness is so tion. , 

excessive compared to its breadth that it would In order to understand the action of this or 
exercise really no resistance at all to any force any moon upon the rings, let our readers 
tending to bend it. But various powerful forces represent it by a marble laid upon the table ; 
act on Saturn’s ring, tending strongly to its dis- then take a comparatively small flat india-rubber 
t option-— more than sufficient, as we have said, to hand, such as those which are sold for slipping 
: send It in fragments about the ears of its sup- over bundles of papers, and lay it flat on the 
posed engineer. table beside the marble, a few inches away. This 

We see, then, that such a ring, even of steel, will represent the ring ; and if we put another 
would he very weak.. But the forces it would marble in the centre of it, we have a fair model 
have to resist . are. immense. The power of of Saturn, his girdle, and his moon. Now,‘ the 
: attraction drawing it downwards to the surface moon will tend by its attraction to draw the part 
of Saturn is one of these. Fancy the weight of a of the ring next to it towards itself and away 
ring forty or a hundred miles thick, and twenty- from Saturn, just as our moon lifts the surface of- 
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the ocean lip in tides towards herself. There parently quite separate and independent. Saturj 
will he a powerful force, then, stretching .the rotates swiftly, and this gives him an equate 
ring out towards Saturn’s moon. swelling out in graceful curvature. Bound thi 

In addition to this, the moon’s attraction will equator is the only place where a girdle or rin 
squeeze the ring inwards at the sides, so as still could be set symmetrically, and the very sliap 
more to elongate it. In fact, our engineer could of the equator brings the ring to that position 
not keep his rings circular in shape for a moment, and keeps it there. Here, indeed, are wonderfu 
They would all become oval, under the attraction results from very simple means, 
of the great moon outside them; and once oval, So far we have spoken of the permanency c 
their balance would be destroyed. If' strong Saturn’s rings ; but it will not have escaped ou 
enough to maintain their shape, they could not readers’ notice that their arrangement contain 
maintain their centering, and would infallibly be the elements of decay and dissolution. The sligh 
broken to pieces. But how, our readers ask, has collisions and abrasions among the various pa] 
the great Engineer of the universe conquered all tides composing them must cause a slow loss c 
these difficulties, and resisted all these forces so energy, and a slow falling, or rather settling clow 
that the slender rings remain safely poised under among them. Some will gradually drop out c 
such adverse circumstances? So far as we can their position and approach nearer the body < 
see, it is done by anticipating and yielding to all the planet. That this actually goes on is cox 
the forces active in the case. The real Saturnian firmed by observation. The inner margin of th 
rings cannot be broken, for they are already in ring is gradually shaded off, not abruptly definet 
pieces —probably in pieces so small that we would and a very delicate ‘gauze’ or ‘crape ’ ring, as : 
call them powder. It is here as in the sand of is called, is now known to exist close within i 
the shore. Hot by force but by wisdom does the edge. This may well consist of the frogmen 
sand resist the sea. It is thrown into the shape dropping out from the brighter and thicker rinj 
it bears by the waves themselves, and they build without. Indeed, it is likely that the broad thi 
by their own forces the barrier which restrains nature of the ring results from a combinatic 
their might. of the last two influences we have mentioned. 

So it is probable the Saturnian dust- rings are at first existing as an indefinite mass, the parti ch 
themselves the result of the forces we have partly would all be drawn towards the plane of tl 
considered, and as they have been built by their, planet’s equator by the influence of its bulgir 
free play, they remain sustained, not destroyed, shape. This would crush them together, an 
by their power. Each particle is free to rub cause frequent collisions and considerable frictio: 
against its neighbours, and it is not improbable This, again, would make some particles dra 

that some of the ring’s superior brightness is due nearer the planet as they lost their velocity fro] 

to such friction and collision. In such collisions, these causes, and the ring would spread o\ 
so numerous and individually so feeble, the energy towards Saturn and become flat and thin, 
of one particle will be partly transferred to others, At least, this all tends to show the truth < 

and onLy a small part of it will be lost to the what we have said, that this remarkable syste 

system, so that as a whole that will change but owes its stability not to its power of resistin 
slowly. Each particle will keep its track like a but of yielding to the forces in action upon ar 
little independent satellite ; and the other par- within it. 

tides in its neighbourhood will be moving so 

nearly in a similar way that friction or collision 

will be feeble when they do occur. MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

But, our readers may ask, if this be the case, , ______ 

how is it that the ring remains flat and thin 1 Is 

it not likely that some of the dust composing it chapter vi. — a man down. 

will separate from the rest, and the whole gra- 
dually shape itself into a cloudy mass? Whence, On one of these foul- weather afternoons, lies 
too, the exquisite symmetry of its position, drawn ing. a strange noise of singing, I entered t 
exactly round Saturn’s equator ? These questions cuddy, and found Peter Hem skirk standing wi 
are quite reasonable, and the answer to them his face to the company and his back upon one 
reveals an example of the wondrous inter-relation the Miss Jollifies, who was accompanying him 
of Nature’s work. the piano. He was singing a fashionable sen 

Saturn itself is in a state of rapid rotation, mental song of that day, I'd be a Butterfly, bom 
This great globe spins upon its axis so rapidly a Bower. The posture of the ^ man was exquisite 
that its equatorial regions are carried round at absurd as be stood with his immensely fat figu 
the speed of 21,538 miles per hour. This velocity swaying to the movements of the ship, a ridic 
gives those portions of his surface a tendency to Ions smile upon his face, whilst lie held I 
fly outwards from the rest, and as the result, the arms extended, singing first to one and then 
equator of Saturn bulges considerably out above another, so that every one might share in t 
the polar parts. This bulging gives the planet a song. The picture of this great corpulent ,mo 
' singular power over any body revolving round it with an overflow of chins between his ^sh; 
as a centre. All such bodies are drawn strongly collars, and a vast surface of green waistcc 
into the plane of Saturn’s equator, and only when arching out like the round of a full topsail, ai 
revolving in that plane are they free from this then curving in again to a pair of legs of t 
disturbing power. Hence the ring finds rest in exact resemblance of a pegtop — standing as^ 
its present position, and any portions of it wander- was with his feet close together — I say,, the sig 
ing from their place are speedily reclaimed and of this immense man singing I’d he a Booter 
brought back. in falsetto, proved too much for the compar 

Thus we trace a connection between facts op- They listened a little with sober faces; but 
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last Miss Hudson gave way, and bent her head and a fire in her deep liquid eyes that anticipated 
behind her mother and lay shaking in an hysteri- the flash of the pistol. 

cal fit of laughter; then another girl laughed out; ‘A very noble-looking woman, sir , 5 said a 
then followed a general chorus of merriment, voice low down at my side. 

But the undaunted Dutchman persevered. He Mr Richard Saunders stood gazing up at me 
would not let us off a single syllable, but worked with the eager wistful expression that is some- 
his way without the least alteration of posture what common in dwarfs. It was on the tip of 
right through the song, making us a low bow my tongue to ask the poor little chap if he had 
when he had come to an end ; whilst Miss ever been in love; but he was a man whose 
Jolliffe,- darting from the piano stool, tied through sensitiveness and tenderness of heart obliged one 
the saloon and disappeared down the hatchway to think twice before speaking, 
with a face as red as a powder-flag. ‘Ay, Mr Saunders. A noble woman indeed, 

Miss Temple was the only one of us unmoved as you say , 5 I answered as softly as he had 
by this ridiculous exhibition. She kept her eyes spoken. c But how pale is her cheek ! It makes 
bent on a book in her lap for the most part j you think of the white death that Helena speaks 
whilst Mynheer sang, now and then glancing of in All's Well that ends WelV 
round her with a face of cold wonder. Once our ‘What Hemmeridge would term chlorosis , 5 said 
eyes met, when she instantly sent her gaze flash- he. ‘No, sir; she is perfectly healthy. It is a 
ing to her book again. Indeed, it was already very uncommon complexion indeed, and very fit 
possible to see the sort of opinion in which she for a throne or some high place from which a 
was held by her fellow-passengers by their woman needs to gaze imperiously and with a 
manner of holding off from her, as from a person countenance that must not change colour.’ 
who considered herself much too good to be of ‘She looks to have been born to something 
them, though the obligation of going to India " higher than she is likely to attain , 5 said I, watch- 
forced her to be with them. Yet one easily ing her with eyes I found it impossible to with- 
guessed that the other girls hugely admired her. draw. ‘A pity there did not go a little more 
I’d notice them running their eyes over her womanhood to her composition. She might 
dress, watching her face and bearing at table, make a fine actress, and do very well in the 
following her in her motions about the deck ; and unrealities of life ; but I should say there is hut 
again and again I would overhear them speaking | small heart there, Mr Saunders, with just the 
in careful whispers about her when she was out same amount of pride that sent Lucifer flaming 
of sight. In short, she might have been a woman headlong . 5 

of distinguished title amongst us'; and if the Some one coughed immediately behind me. I 
passengers gave her a respectful berth, it was looked round and met Mrs Rad cliff e’s gaze full, 
certainly not, I think, because they would not She was seated on a hencoop; but whether she 
have felt themselves flattered" by an unbending was there when I came to a stand to view Miss 
or friendly behaviour in her. Temple, or had arrived unobserved by me, I 

On the following Thursday the wind slackened, could not tell. I felt the blood rise in scarlet to 
the weather cleared, and midway of the forenoon my brow, and walked right away forward on the 
it was already a hot sparkling morning, with a forecastle, greatly, I doubt not, to the astonisli- 
high heaven of delicate clouds like a silver frost- rnent of little Saunders, who, I believe, was in 
i ing of the blue vault, a wide sea of flowing the act of addressing me when I bolted, 
sapphire, and the Indiainan swaying along under I I went into the head of the ship and leaned 
studdingsails to the royal yards. I had been ; against the slope of the giant bowsprit as it came, 

spending an hour in my bunk reading. As I ■ in the towering steeve of those clays, to the top- 

f assed through the cuddy on my way to the poop | gallant-forecastle deck, through which it vanished 
heard the report of firearms, and on going on | like the lopped trunk of a titan oak whose roots 
deck found Mr Col ledge and Miss Temple shoot- ■ go deep. The ping of a pistol report caught my 
ing with pistols at a bottle that dangled from the j ear. There was a sound of the splintering of 
lee main-yardarm. Most of the passengers sat glass at the .yardarm, along with some hand- 
about watching them ; hut the couple were alone j clapping on the poop, as though the passengers 
in the pastime. The pistols were very elegant j regarded this shooting at a mark as an entertain- 
weapons, mounted in silver with long gleaming merit designed for their amusement. Ear out 
barrels. Colledge loaded and handed them to ahead of me, jockeying the jib-boom, sat a sailor 
his companion, occasionally taking aim himself. at work on the stay there ; his figure stooped and 
She could not have lighted upon any prac- soared with the lift of the long spar that pointed 
tice fitter to exhibit and accentuate the perfec- like the ship’s outstretched finger to the shining 
tions of her figure and face. Her dark glance azure distance into which she was sailing, and he 
went sparkling along the line of the levelled sang a song to himself in hoarse low notes, that 

.barrel; her lips, of a delicate red, lay lightly to my mind put a better music to the flowing 

apart to the sweep of the breeze, that was sweet ! satin-like heavings of the darkly blue water 
. and warm as new milk ; her colourless face ' under him than any mortal musician that I can 
under the broad shadow of her hat resembled j think of could have married the picture to. 
some faultless carving in marble magically in- ! There were a few seamen occupied on various 
fonned by a sort of dumb haughty human ' jobs about the forecastle. The square of the 
vitality. I cannot tell you how she was attired, hatch, called the scuttle, lay dark in the deck; 
but her figure was there in its lovely proportions, and rising up through it, I could hear the grumb- 
a full yet maidenly delicate shape against the ling notes of a sailor apparently reading aloud, to 
| clear azure over the sea-line, as she stood poised one of his mates, 
on small firm feet upon the leaning and yielding Presently the bewhiskered face of the boat- 
deck, her head thrown back, her arm extended, swain showed at the head of the forecastle ladder. 
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MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 


‘ A general break-up,’ said I, ‘ signifies a decay 
of the vital organs. I don’t mean to say that 
Crabb isn’t decayed, but I certainly should have 
thought the worst of his distemper lay out-, 
side.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said he; ‘you wouldn’t suppose that 
he ’d need a worse illness than his own face to kill 
him. — But this ain’t seeing after the ship’s work, 
is it?’ and with another pleasant sea-flourish of 
his hand to his brow, he left me. 

A little later, I was walking leisurely aft, 
meaning to regain the poop for a yarn with 
Colledge, who stood alone to leeward, looking 
over the rail with his arms folded in the attitude 
of a man profoundly bored, when the ship’s 
doctor, Mr Hemmeridge, came out of the cuddy 
door to take a few pulls at his pipe under the 
shelter of the overhanging deck. 

‘So, doctor,’ said I, planting myself carelessly 
in front of him with a light swing on my 
straddled legs to the soft heave of the ship, ‘we 
are to lose a man, I hear?’ 

‘Who told you that?’ he exclaimed, gazing at 
me out of a pair of moist weak eyes, which, I am 
afraid, told a story of something even stronger 
than his jalap and Glauber salts, stored secretly 
amongst the bottles which filled the shelves of 
his dark and dismal little berth right away aft 
over the lazarette. 

‘Why, the air is full of the news,’ said I; 
‘ a ship ’s a village, where whatever happens is 
known to all the neighbours.’ 

‘I don’t know about losing a man,’ said he, 
striking a spark into a tinder-box and lighting 
his pipe with a sulphur match; ‘he’s not dead 
yet, anyway. We must keep our voices hushed 
in these matters aboard ship, Mr Dugdale. 
Wherever there are ladies, there’s a deal of 


o be a death with a toss of his hand. ‘ I can And nothing 
wrong -with him but the manner of his going. 
Le first, and a He lies motionless, and groans occasionally. It 
in, bo’sim?’ will be a matter in which the heart is involved, 
answered. ‘ I no doubt.’ 

k notice of a I saw my curiosity did not please him, and so, 
;tood watching after exchanging a few idle sentences, I mounted 
the' poop and joined Mr Colledge. 
legged carroty He was looking at the water that was passing, 
and one eye but not greatly heeding the sight of it, I daresay, 
though there was much, nevertheless, to engage 
the eye of a lover of sea-bits in the delicate inter- 
r I considered lacery of foam that came past in spaces like veils 
he was at the of lace spreading out on the heave of the sea 
he first watch along with cloudy seethings of milk-white softness 
under the surface, which made a wonder of the ! 
rain; ‘but he radiant opalescent blue of the clear profound j 
ie latest noose there that was softened out of its sunny brilliance 
by the shadowing of the high side of the India- 
V said I. man. 

htly to onder- ‘This is going to be a long voyage, I am afraid/ 
forrards twice exclaimed Colledge with a sort of sigh, bringing 
general break- his back round upon the rail and leaning against 
of a difficulty, it with folded arms. 

I know,’ he ‘Not bored already, I hope?’ said I. 

if the mate ‘Well, do you know, Dugdale,’ he exclaimed, 

whilst I caught his eye following the form 
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of Miss Hudson, who was walking the weather- In fact, one took n 
deck with Mr Emmett, ‘I believe I made a very hearkening c 
mistake in engaging myself before I started, she were, a princes 
When a man asks a girl to be his wife, he ought be listened to afar 
to marry her with as little delay as possible, not to be approach 
'Now, here am I leaving the sweetheart I have whatever. Soon 
affianced myself to for perhaps ten months of voice piped up, ai 
ocean voyaging, with some months on top of it a little, came saun 
in India for shooting, and the chance beyond of ‘Your friend ( 
being eaten up by the game I pursue.’ claimed with the 

‘ Why did you engage yourself V said I. put on before del 

4 1 had been lunching at her father’s house— equal to a small b 
Sir John Crawley, member for Oxborough, a ‘ What ’s the wa 
red-hot Tory, and one of the noblest hands at ^‘I_liet you,’ sai 
billiards you could dream of.— Do you know shillings to a cro 
him V Temple will hav 

‘ Never heard of him,’ said I. we strike the lo 

‘Well, he rarely speaks in the House, certainly. Hope.’ 

I had been lunching with him and Fanny ; and 4 Why not latiti 
as I was not likely to see the old chap again ‘Why, my dei 
this side of my Indian trip, lie plied me with longitude gives i 
champagne in a loving way ; and when I walked the fellow was 
with Fanny into the garden for a little ramble, I the difference be 
was rather more emotional than is customary when I cut him si 
with me; and the long and short of it is I 4 1 ’ll not bet,’ 
proposed to her, and she accepted me. Here she win your money 
is,’ said he; and he put his hand in his pocket be engaged, and. 
and produced a very delicate little ivory miniature sovereign.’ . 
of a merry, pretty, rather Irish face, with soft He whistled 
brown curls about the forehead, and a roguish attempt at a coj 
look in the slightly lifted regard of the eyes, as claimed : ‘ All, I 
though she were shooting a glance at you through wish, my friend, 
her upper lashes. But Lor’ preserv 

‘A very sweet creature, 5 said I, giving him do you suppose 
back the painting. ‘ Is not she good enough for pattern would e\ 
you 1 ? Bless my soul, what coxcombs men are! upon anything e 
What is there to fret you in knowing that you single degree be] 
have won the love of such a sweetheart as that?’ a baron and heir i 
He hung his handsome face over the miniature, ‘ Do you recol 
gazing at it with an intentness that brought his sake Dr Samuel 
eyes to a squint, then slipped it into his pocket, being teased by 
exclaiming with an odd note of contrition in his his opinion on JE) 
voice: ‘Well, I’m a doocid ass, I suppose. But he immediately 
still I think I made a mistake in engaging myself, of Punch and J 
There was time enough to ask her to marry me tate that great 
when I returned. Who knows that I shall ever and Judy.’ 
return?’ ‘Here comes ! 

‘ Now, don’t be sentimental, my dear fellow.’ with a good-natui 
‘Oh yes, that’s all very tine,’ said lie ; ‘but I As lie spoke, 
suppose you know that tiger- hunting isn’t alto- Bannister from 1 
gether like chasing a hare, for instance.’ red with tempe: 

‘Don’t tiger-hunt, then,’ said I, growing sick white whiskers 
of all this. — ‘Hark ! what fine voice is that from a flame, 
sinking in the cuddy V persons he cam 

He pricked his ear. ‘Oh, it is Miss Temple,’ ladder, 
said he; and he stole away to the % after skylight, ‘Of all instrur 

through which a glimpse of the piano was to piano is the wo 
be had. He took a peep, then bestowed a like to know, d 
train of nods upon me, and a moment after crept that execrable p 
below. Alas for Fanny Crawley ! thought I. accommodation? 

Both of the wide skylights were open, and Miss write up my < 
Temple’s voice rose clear and full, a rich contralto, scoundrel Jew’s- 
with now and then a tremor sounding through it were not enoug 
in an added quality of sweetness. Those who a-squealing to it 
were 'walking paused to listen, and those who the row is over 
were seated let fall their work or lifted their pen afresh, some 






NATIONAL INSURANCE IN GERMANY 


with whom I I Socialists became more than noisy, they became 
a og r ^ ss ^ve ; and repressive laws had to be passed. 
But in 1881, in opening the winter session of the 
Imperial parliament, the late Emperor William I. 
unfolded a plan of such comprehensive bene- 
ficence that economists were startled and social 
democrats silenced. This plan was for a national 
scheme of insurance against sickness, against 
accident, against incapacitation, and against old 

vk D w 

Tim first instalment was introduced in the 
following year, and became law in 1883. This 
was for insurance against sickness. A payment 
is exacted from the workmen of a sum equivalent 
to between one and a half and two per cent, of 
l- wage, as ascertained by appointed 

* ’ ’ ’ »g. 

In return for this payment, the insured receives 
medical advice and attendance, medicine and 
medical appliances, during sickness. He also 
receives, while.; laid aside from work, and for a 
period not exceeding thirteen weeks, an allowance 
equal to one-half the normal local weekly wage. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 

The great ideal of political economy is, that each 
shall have according to his wants, while each 
shall do according to his ability. The great ideal I 
of a certain class of Socialists is, that each shall 
have according to his wants, whatever be his 
ability. Prince Bismarck, in adopting some of 
the schemes of Lassalle and others of the German 

school of social reformers, seems endeavouring to the average local wage, as ascertain* uj 
effect a compromise between the two ideals, and officials in combination with the local authorities 
to set up one of his own. It is called State ^ . 

Socialism ; and the manner in which it has been 
expressed in recent legislation in Germany may rece j ve , 
be briefly described without at all entering upon period* 
any such controversial theme as the ethics of equal t 
Socialism. That is a controversy which has been If he 1 
going on for generations— long before Karl Marx receive 
formed his school — and will probably continue contrib 
for generations to come. are dec 

What is claimed for political economy in Eng- wdio h 
land is, that it has made the workman a free amouni 
man, and has exalted Individualism. What social under 
economy is endeavouring to do in Germany is to agricul 
make the workman the ward -of the State and to to the £ 
exalt Society. Which is right and which is wrong The 
we do not propose to discuss here. The two when 
theories may be thus stated : The English system acciden 
is founded on the belief that independent and at first 
prosperous individuals make the strength of the but has 
State : the German system is founded on the agricul 
belief that a strong state may make prosperous not so < 
and happy individuals. to be 

There is not at first sight, nor perhaps neees- toward 
sarily, anything Socialistic about the German upon t 
scheme of compulsory insurance. Some such the nu 
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hundred to three hundred and fifty marks* per class two by four pfennigs, in class three by nine 
annum ; class two, five hundred to five hundred pfennigs, and in class four by thirteen pfennigs, 
and fifty marks ; class three, seven hundred and It is not to be expected, of course, that all partici- 
twenty to eight hundred and fifty marks ; class pants will remain all their lives in the same wage- 
four, above eight hundred and fifty marks. The class ; but the system is based on an estimate of 
first class pays twelve pfennigs ; the second, weekly increments in each class, 
eighteen ; the third, twenty -four ; and the fourth, As regards the actuarial part of the work, it 
thirty pfennigs, per week. That is to say, the must be said that a good deal is taken for granted, 
masters are to deduct one-half of these sums from There are no sufficient data for the calculations 
the weekly wage, and to pay the other half them- which have been accepted, no statistics whereby 
selves. all the risks of life and of accident can be adjusted 

The way in which the collection is to be made in relation to earnings of different classes of 
is this : each worker will receive a register card labour. Nor is it established that even the 
with forty-seven spaces, corresponding to the ordinary health -conditions of workers in special 
forty-seven weeks of a regulation insurance year, industries correspond to the health-conditions of 
In each of these spaces a stamp must be affixed, the general mass^of the people as recognised by 
authenticating the corresponding weekly payment, insurance authorities. As regards accidents the 
These stamps will be sold by the Post-office, statistics of the German railways seem to have 
issued by the Insurance Board of the district, and been taken as basis ; but there is no experience to 
affixed to the cards by the masters. In cases of show how these statistics are applicable to other 
weeks of sickness or of military service, these, on industries. In short, the scheme is an actuarial 
being duly certified, will be stamped as weeks of speculation, and the result may be, from an 
actual contribution in the second class. At the actuarial point of view, either success or failure, 
end of the year, or when the card is full, it will but in any case the result of chance, 
be taken to a central office and exchanged for a Socially speaking, however, it is otherwise, for 
new one, marked with a note of where its pre- the funds of the State are pledged to secure 
decessor is stored. The old cards will be carefully success. To every pension granted from the 
preserved after their contents are recorded. insurance fund, graded in accordance with the 

Of course we cannot go into all the details of principles we have indicated, there will be added 
this lengthy and complicated measure, and must a uniform Imperial contribution from the national 
be content with indicating the salient points. But exchequer of fifty marks per annum. This will 
the reader will at once perceive that an immense be added alike to old-age and invalid pensions, 
amount of clerical work will be connected with The old-age pensions from the fund will be 
the issuing, stamping, and recording of the cards, allocated on the variable j^lan of the invalid 
weekly, of eleven millions of persons in all sorts of pensions pfas, for each week of contribution, in 
occupations. The cost of administration is esti- class one, four pfennigs ; in class two, six pfennigs ; 
mated at one mark (Is.) per head per annum ; in class three, eight pfennigs ; in class four, 
but that does not include any estimate for the ten pfennigs, until the full number of fourteen 
extra work of the Post-office and other established , hundred and ten weeks has been reached. Thus, 
departments. , Moreover, it assumes that a large a man who has served all his life, say thirty 

amount of the work of stamping, &c., will be done years, in the same wage-class will receive an old- 

gratuitously by the unpaid members of the dis- age pension as follows : in class one, 106 marks 
tract boards, the local committees, and others. 40 pfennigs a year ; in class two, 136*60 ; in class 

Nevertheless, the mere mechanical incidents of three, 162*80 ; in class four, 181*00. 

this remarkable scheme are sufficiently stupendous. The highest of these (£9, Is.) seems small enough 
Besides the shilling per head for cost of admini- to our ideas ; but that which would only spell 
stration, a proportion of twenty per cent, of the starvation to an English workman, means some- 
receipts will be set apart for a Reserve Fund. thing like a decent living to a frugal German. It 
What, then, is the workman to get in return for is significant that no provision is made for workers 
his payment, graded as above 1 In case of incapa- whose earnings when in health and full employ- 
| citation, he is entitled to a pension for life, or ment exceed nine hundred and sixty marks, or 
until recovery, complete or partial. On reaching forty-eight pounds per annum, an income far 
the age of seventy, he is qualified to receive a below that of the skilled English operative. Still, 
pension whether he be incapacitated or not j but no doubt, the framers of the scheme were wise to 
of course the .same individual cannot be the take moderate and not extreme figures for both 
recipient of both an invalid and an old-age wage and pension. 

pension. To qualify for an invalid pension the While there is some appearance of equitable 
worker must contribute for two hundred and adjustment in proportioning the pensions from 
thirty-five weeks, and for an old-age pension for the fund according to the length of service, this 
fourteen hundred and ten weeks. Some provision individualist feature is wholly overshadowed by 
i% made whereby, for the first few years, the bene- the State contribution. The addition from the 
ficial application . may be accelerated. Then, Imperial exchequer of fifty marks per annum to 
further, the pensions are to rise from a fixed every pension is one of the most remarkable 
minimum on a grade proportioned to the pay- features of the bill It amounts to a recognition 
ments made. by the State that each individual member of it 
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tribution throws a softer Socialistic mantle over 
the whole. It quite ignores the principle of 
individual justice, for the advantages are secured 
to all, whatever they may have paid or deserved. 
It gives practical expression to the sentiments 
presented when the Accidents Insurance Bill was 
first drafted : 

‘For the State to concern itself more deeply 
than in the past with its helpless members is not 
only - a duty of humanity and that of practical 
Christianity, with whose spirit all our public 
institutions should be infused, but also a task for 
statesmanship desirous to strengthen and uphold 
the State, For this end we must strive, by direct 
and patent benefits conferred, to exhibit the State 
in the light of a beneficent as well as a necessary 
institution in the eyes of the unpropertied classes, 
the most numerous and the least educated of the 
population. The objection that a Socialistic ele- 
ment is hereby introduced into our legislation 
need not deter us from entering on this path. As 
far as this is the case it is nothing new, but only 
the development of the idea which has grown 
up with modern Christian morality — namely, that 
the State has not only protective and defensive 
duties, but also the positive task of furthering the 
well-being of all its members, and especially the 
weak and helpless.’ 

Fifty shillings per head per annum does not 
seem a great sacrifice for the State to make ; but 
who can now define the limits? How many of the 
present eleven millions of workers will be claim- 
ants on the national bounty within the next twenty 
years ? The German State is making a plunge 
into the darkness of untested problems, and it is 
adopting a principle the limitation of which it 
will be unable to fix. 

Meanwhile, the individual himself is to be 
compelled henceforth by law to provide against 
contingencies in the following proportions of his 
earnings : for Sickness insurance, one and a half 
per cent.; for Accident insurance, two per cent.; 
for Old Age and Incapacitation, two per cent., 
rising ultimately to four per cent.; say, in all, 
between five and a half ana seven and a half per 
cent. But of these contributions, the master pays 
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‘No; I am not/ answered Holmes; and they 
went into the hotel and descended to the smok- 
ing-room. On their way down, Musgrave inci- 
dentally informed his old schoolfellow that he 
had only just returned to England from Texas, 
where he had been trying the ranching business. 
‘And I have just arrived in time to find one of 
our old boys in a sad mess/ he added, as they 
sat down and ordered whisky -and-seltzer. ‘ Do 
you remember, Frank, the licking you gave me 
on his account that day at Rugby V 

‘ I do. He was too delicate a lad to be knocked 
about by a big bully like yourself.’ 

Musgrave laughed. ‘There wasn’t another 
fellow in the school, I verily believe, who would 
have let Faune fasten himself to him as you 
did, Frank. I admit I acted tlie bully ; but I 
detested the whining little sneak. See what he 
has come to now !’ 

There was sufficient ingredient of truth in 
this speech to make it secretly very galling to 
Frank Holmes ; but he passed it by, and 
diverted the conversation for half an hour into 
mutual reminiscences of old school-days. , Follow- 
ing from these, he gathered that Musgrave; after 
| a brief and unsatisfactory trial of the army, had 
experimented as a tea-planter in Assam, a coffee- 
grower in Ceylon, a farmer in Manitoba,, and 
what not; seeing great part of the world in a 
few- years, and bringing little back with him 
save an experience not specially valuable. He 
was now contemplating the establishment of an 
Emigration Office in London. 

The man was the same age as Holmes, but 
what a difference there was in their looks ! 
Musgrave would have passed anywhere for 
forty. 

‘ I shouldn’t stop lon^ here, if I were you/ 
Holmes remarked, ‘ Hotels at best are comfort- 
less places, and they are expensive. 5 

‘ I ’m looking for a house up Kensington way/ 
said Musgrave. 

‘A house? Are you married, then?’ Holmes 
asked in surprise. 

‘Haven’t I told you so?’ replied Mus- 
grave, looking somewhat confused. ‘Fes; I am 
married.’ 

‘Long?’ 

‘No ; not very long. — Come, have another 
whisky-and-seltzer.’ 

‘Thanks ; no more, Musgrave.’ 

Holmes thought his friend’s manner in regard 
to his marriage a little curious ; but unwilling to 
pry into the man’s private relations, and indeed 
feeling very little interest in him or them, he 
put on his hat, Musgrave, with a look of 
hesitation and embarrassment, accompanied him 
up the steps to the vestibule* and then stopping 
suddenly, said : ‘Just wait a bit, will you? I’d 
like to introduce you, to my wife, if she can 
see you just now/ 

/thank you, Musgrave. But it is late. I 
will call again, if you permit me.’ 

Again Musgrave looked doubtful ; but he 
decided against the proposal. ‘If you won’t 
mind waiting a minute while I go up?’ he 
said. 

' Holmes answered, ‘Not at all/ although he 
would, have preferred foregoing the introduction 
just then. Besides, there was an indefinable 


to indicate that all was not ‘right.’ Perhaps 
Mrs Musgrave had a temper ; and some women 
of that character are not partial to their hus- 
bands’ former friends. 

He waited, and it was a quarter of an hour 
-before Musgrave returned. ‘Come along/ he said. 
‘Lucy is pleased to have the opportunity of 
knowing you. — She is so absorbed in this murder, 
you know/ he added in a whisper, as the ‘lift’ 
carried them upwards, ‘that she can think or 
talk of nothing else. She has never been in 
England before, and believes London must be. a 
terrible place. I can’t disabuse her of the 
notion ; perhaps you could.’ 

The first conclusion Holmes formed on being 
introduced to the tall and very beautiful and 
dark-featured woman, was that she was not of 
English blood ; no Englishwoman ever pos- 
sessed such eyes. Pier accent was foreign, and 
she spoke English with ever so slight a difficulty. 
But she was very charming and voluble, and 
pleased to see her husband’s former schoolfellow. 
And when Musgrave, laughing, alluded to the 
great fight which they had had on account of 
Claude Faune, she insisted on his describing 
it to her minutely ; and this led to the topic 
of the murder. 

‘You must be so sorry now, Mr Holmes, to 
have ever befriended him/ she said. ‘He was 
so cruel! to kill his poor young wife in order 
to marry another one !’ 

‘ That is not proved yet, Mrs Musgrave.’ 

‘But the newspapers/ she said, indicating 
several that were lying about on the chairs and 
on the carpet. 

‘Oh, the newspapers/ he replied, laughing. 
‘It is • not . the newspapers which try men’s 
guilt or innocence in England, but judges and 
j uries/ 

‘Do you think it possible Faune is innocent?’ 
Musgrave asked. 

‘ Of course it is possible. Yery little is known 
against him yet. If his disappearance can be 
otherwise accounted for, the present evidence 
against him will not be of much value.’ 

‘Why, Holmes, the papers say’ 

‘ Pardon me, Musgrave ’ He stopped 

abruptly for a moment, struck by the dark, intent 
look of the lady’s eyes, fixed upon him while 
lie was speaking to her husband— ‘ Pardon me, 
Musgrave; but at the present moment I know, 
by chance, more of the evidence already gathered 
against Faune than all the newspapers in' London 
put together. If they fail to prove that he 
was the dead woman’s husband, and if his flight 
from his lodgings can be explained without con- 
nection with the murder, they can do little 
against him. I am only speaking about the 
evidence, not expressing an opinion upon his 
probable guilt or innocence.’ 

‘ Are there many murders done in London and 
never found out ? ’ the lady asked. 

‘No, Mrs Musgrave; very, very few. Sooner 
or later, like the drowned, they come to the 
surface.’ ; 

‘ Yet they say— my husband says— that once 
the murderer has been hanged 
be found, the public forget 
murder/ 

‘ So they do 
every 
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‘Well/ said Musgrave, ‘I suppose Faune lias conjecture into fact, the worst was come ; and he 
either funds or friends to fee lawyers for his lay awake all night . thinking of Claude Faune 
defence 1 ? If not, though I did detest him, yet, and Julius Vernon. 

for the sake of old Rugby, I would stand the Next morning, Frank Holmes eagerly examined 
expense myself/ the papers one after another, whilst they were yet 

4 That is good of you, Musgrave. But I daresay damp from the press, and was disappointed and 
his defence will he duly provided for. — I am perplexed to find not a word in any of them 
delighted to have had the pleasure of seeing you, indicating a discovery such as that mentioned in 
Mrs Musgrave,’ he said, rising to go. The lady Mary Clayton’s note. Surely, if such a moment- 
rose and gave him her hand — a cold hand, so ous discovery had been made, the press would 
different from Mary Clayton’s ! But she added have had intelligence' of it. The silence of the 
a smile that was very bright, and a kind wish to newspapers had the effect of determining him 
know him better ; and then Holmes followed her to go to Cadogan Place without waiting for 
husband from the room. Now, it happened that the police court investigation. He went early, 
there was a mirror near the door, and Holmes taking little note of the hour, and arrived there 
chanced for an instant to catch, rejected in at half-past eight o’clock. Miss Clayton, whose 
it, the same dark, intent look which had struck daily habit it was to. have a gallop in the Park 
him in the middle of a sentence a few minutes before breakfast, was not yet down ; but her 
previously. He thought it curious. Carelessly father was in his study with, the morning paper, 
revolving it in his mind afterwards, he con- ‘.I am glad you have come, Frank. There isr/t 

eluded that perhaps there was something in a word about it in the paper, I see.’ 

his manner — something, maybe, in his apparent 4 About what, Mr Clayton V 
advocacy of the case of a presumably condemned ‘Mary has told you'?’ 

man which interested her foreign mind as 4 She mentioned something — a discovery — in 1 

odd. her note last evening. But it cannot be true. 

4 1 know what you are thinking,’ said Musgrave The papers, as you see, know nothing of it.’ 
as they descended. 4 My wife is not English/ ‘Nevertheless, it is quite true,’ said the banker 

4 Of course not. But she is very charming ; I — 6 quite true. They found a parcel of her old 
congratulate you.’ ‘ letters in his rooms.’ 

‘Call again soon. It is curious, you are the Frank Holmes, silenced with astonishment, 

only English man, except myself, she has appeared walked to the window, and stood gazing out in 

yet to like. Do call again.’ the square. He was mentally reviewing the past 

4 Thanks. — Good-night, Musgrave/ years, and all he knew and had seen of Claude 

Holmes drew a deep breath of relief when he Faune up to the time of the latter’s departure for 
reached the street. The atmosphere of that room India; but he could not recollect a single sign 
up-stairs possessed some singular stifling influence, pointing to such a probability as his marriage. 
Perhaps, although the night was warm, Mrs Still disposed to be doubtful as to the possibility 
Musgrave’s cold foreign blood required the of deception so perfect, he said at length : 4 Now, 
windows to be closed. Holmes wondered how Mr Clayton, wliat strikes me is this : Assuming 
Musgrave, fallen into flesh, was able to bear Faune to have been her husband and to have 
it. committed that crime, could he have been fool 

Frank Holmes wandered back to his lodgings, enough to go away and leave such terrible 

having promptly made up his mind not to call evidence behind'? It is almost incredible/ 
on Mrs Musgrave again, and this, it must be ‘So are many things, fatal to their safety, 
admitted, without any very intelligible reason ; which the most astute and cool-headed criminals 
and it was a relief to him to turn from the often do or leave undone. You know that, 
thought of that woman to the sweet image of Frank, better than most men. But it does not 
Mary Clayton, summoned up by a letter lying on appear in the present case that Faune was for- 
his table addressed in her familiar hand. getting the letters, because they were found on 

‘You made a mistake, Musgrave,’ he said half the floor behind one of his trunks. He had 
aloud as he flung himself in an easy-chair. ‘She evidently taken them out, and they had fallen 
is beautiful, and perhaps accomplished, and all there ; and then, going away, he probably had 
that ; but she ’s not English 1 She can never the impression that they were in his pocket. A 
sympathise with you or you with her. I don’t man in such circumstances has so many things on 
think you are much in love with her, either; his mind.’ 

perhaps admiration is enough for her nature. 4 There is no doubt concerning the authenticity 

That, no man can deny her.’ of theletters % ’ 

Dismissing Mrs Musgrave from his thoughts, ‘None that I know of. They will doubtless 
he delicately opened Mary Clayton’s letter and be produced to-day.’ 

read it with deep concern. ‘Dear Frank,’ she Holmes paced to and fro for a few minutes 
wrote, ‘pray come to see me to-morrow. I am in in anxious thought before he touched upon the 
great anxiety. Papa called to look for you this anxiety which was heaviest on his mind. ‘Yon 
evening, but you were not at home. I know you wont mind my mentioning it, Mr Clayton ? 
will wish to be at the police court, but come to You must be aware how this house will become 
me immediately after it is over. Papa says that connected with the case.’ 

a terrible discovery has been made — he has told 4 1 know it,’ said the hanker, reddening with 
me, but I cannot realise it — it is so dreadful to indignation. ‘They have been here to obtain 
think that she was really his wife! — Yours the evidence. It is bad evidence, as far as it 
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‘ It is impossible,’ be went on, 4 to avoid the 


‘ Yes,’ answered Holmes; ‘but there is your 
daughter, Mr Clayton. That is the worst of 
it. I could almost wish a guilty man to escape, 
in order to spare her. It will be dreadful for 
Mary.’ . 

‘ Why did you ever bring him into my house, 
man?’ demanded Clayton almost fiercely. ‘It 
was ill for yourself— ill for me and my child- 
fatal for that innocent girl, the hour he first 
entered my door ! ’ 

That was all true. Holmes attempted no 
defence, desired to attempt none. For introduc- 
ing the man to them he was responsible, and 
with a heavy heart he admitted it. 

‘But I am wronging you, Frank,’ added Mr 
Clayton presently; ‘I was to blame myself. I 
thought him such a nice fellow ; you know what 
I thought of him when I consented to give him 
my daughter. I can’t understand it at all, now. 
Yes, as you say, it will be dreadful for poor 
Mary.’ 

The young man’s heart was very full after this 
speech, and it was with an effort he restrained 
the words that burned for utterance. What did 
Mr Clayton mean by ‘ dreadful for poor Mary ? ’ 
Was it merely the distress of being put in a 
witness-box to admit her relations with the 
murderer — to expose herself as the cause of 
Unfortunate Margaret Neale’s death? Was there 
anything more? Holmes remembered what she 
had said to himself when she declared that no 
girl would marry a false friend ; but he knew 


evidence of motive; it is too important to the 
prosecution. He had spoken of it freely, to his 
landlady, and no doubt to others. I know lie 
presumed further than he had a right,’ he said, 
observing her about to speak, ‘but that will 
count for nothing. He had your father’s eon- 


cannot help it now ; it must he faced. But I will 
try if the thing cannot be got through without 
bringing you forward in person. It may not be 
necessary ; your father may he sufficient.’ 

But he perceived directly that he had not 
struck the right note. It brought no response 
to her face. She soon set him right. 

‘ I have not been thinking of that, Frank,’ she 
said, speaking slowly, as if following a painful 
train of thought. ‘ Whatever shame there is, 
would not be much lessened by lerfhig me remain 
at home. It is good and kind of you, indeed ; 
but it is not that. Have I— been— the cause— 
of Margaret Neale’s murder ? 5 

What a question to answer ! His first impulse 
was to shrink from it. Then he exclaimed : ‘No! 
How can you imagine anything so dreadful ! ’ 

‘You spoke of their establishing “motive,” 
just now, as too important to be avoided. Will 
‘it not mean that I was the motive — the cause of 
the deed ? 5 

‘But you have your own pure consciousness 
of innocence, Mary ! Surely you will not dis- 
tress yourself with the misery of such a morbid 
feeling ? ’ 

‘Can I help it?’ she replied, looking up. 
‘Can you, Frank, help reproaching yourself, 
however innocent your motives were, for having 
brought him here at the fbst?’ 

The argument was unanswerable, and it drove 
him to take another ground, which at once 
revealed to him the attitude of her thought 
and feeling in the matter, and led to his adopting 
hich was fraught with startling and 


noted her anxious and fretful look, he bitterly 
reproached himself as the cause of her suffering. 


a course w 

most unlooked-for consequences. 

‘ We are talking, Mary, on the assumption that 
Fau ne is guilty of mimlering his wife. We have 
no right to do so ; he is as yet an untried man.’ 

* Ah ! ’ she exclaimed quickly, ‘ that is it— 
that is it ! If he were acquitted, I should care 
nothing ! What would this trial matter to me 
then? Oh, if he should only be acquitted, 
Frank, I would kiss the feet of the judge and 
jury who told him he was innocent ! ’ She hid 
her face on the back of the couch and sobbed. 

Poor Frank Holmes! It was hard on him— 
very, very hard ; but he mustered up all his 
strength to meet the dire demand that was put 
upon it. ‘ Mary,’ he said, standing up and softly 
touching her with his hand, ‘ whether he is 
innocent or guilty is at present known only 
to God. But it is our duty to regard every 
man as innocent until it is otherwise proven. 
There ! — you know what I mean. I will do 
L try if it cannot be so managed all that lies in my power.’ 

aot appear in the court. It is She rose slowly, with a long subdued cry, and 
You will let me speak freely, stood before him, looking as if she were unable 

to comprehend his meaning. But when the full 
it is a relief to me— say every- light of it flowed into her mind she moved 
Lere is nobody like you !’ How forward, and putting her arms round his neck, 
rowf ully she looked in his eyes kissed him. 


By his infatuation for Faune he had prepared 
the way for him to the girl’s heart before she 
had ever seen him. He had— fool ! — defended 
the man’s faults and sung his praises, as though 
his sole and determined purpose had been to 
enable Faune to win an easy victory over her 
affections. Claude Faune was not the man to 
fail to profit by his advantages; and what had 
happened had only conie to pass in time to save 
Mary Clayton from a more deplorable fate than 
tl\e misfortune of loving the man. 

After breakfast Mr Clayton left them alone, 
and Frank Holmes, in pity for her distress and 
embarrassment, crushed his own feelings down 
and spoke to her like a friend— like a brother. 



AjST actor of the last century. 


there is no other man like you in all the world, ing the message, ‘ Ciesar sends healtl 
Forgive me, forgive me ; I do not deserve it from gave the current vulgar pronunciatio] 
you!’ Her hands were still, unconsciously, on Quin replied: ‘Would that he had se 
his neck, and as his heart was too strained to messenger. 5 Williams’ hot Welsh bloo< 
allow him to speak, he bent down and put at this ; he vowed revenge, and sen 
his lips to her forehead — and went away. challenge. The latter did all he couh 

His heart was sorely strained; but a long the young actor’s wounded feelings, b 
and vigorous walk round Hyde Park steadied success. Williams retired to the Pia 2 
him. And that walk brought him, as his walks wait for Quin, and drew upon him, 
had of late almost unconsciously done, to the scuffle, the Welshman was killed, 
spot where Margaret Neale’s body had been found, tried at the Old Bailey for murdei 
Here, reflecting, that idea which had struck him verdict was manslaughter, 
on the same spot before, and which had since lain Never was there a more benevolent 
in abeyance in his mind, flashed upon him again Quin. When Thomson the poet, sooi 
with renewed force, publication of his famous Seasons , was c 


AN ACTOR OF THE LAST CENTURY. him a note for a hundred pounds. When the 
No actor of the eighteenth century was more P oe ^ expressed surprise at such unlooked-for 
eminent in his clay than James Quin. Without generosity, the actor replied : ‘Soon after I read 
J o „ . . v 5 . , . your Seasons , I took it into my head to make my 

the supreme genius of Garrick or the obstreperous w *^ anc | amon g the rest of my legatees I set down 

broad -faced humour of I oote, he was, neverthe- the author of the Seasojis a hundred pounds ; and 

less, an actor of the first rank, a man of superior hearing that you were in this house, I thought I 

intellect, and a noted sayer of good things. His might as well have the pleasure of paying it 
wit doubtless has now grown somewhat tarnished, myself as to order my executors to pay it when you 
Probably even when first uttered we might not might have less need of it. 5 So, . too, when Ryan, a 
have found it so mirth -provoking as Dr Johnson fellow-actor and a lifelong friend, asked in an 
found Foote’s ; but Quin must have been excellent emergency for a loan, Quin answered that he had 
company, and some of his witticisms may still bear nothing to lend, but that he had left Ryan a 
repetition. He was certainly a more amiable, as thousand pounds in his will, and he might have it 
well as a more estimable, character than Samuel at once if he were inclined to cheat the government 
Foote, a man of great benevolence who was of legacy duty. To fully appreciate Quin’s gene- 
always ready to assist a friend, and one who rosity, it must be remembered that in his day the 
seldom bore a grudge to a successful rival. leading actors had not yet begun to receive the 

Quin was born in London in 1693. His father high salaries they soon after obtained, so that he 
had been lord-mayor of Dublin, and Quin studied was never a rich man, and but for his prudence 
at Trinity College. He afterwards entered him- in money matters, might have been a very poor ] 
self at Lincoln’s Inn and was called to the bar ; one. 

but pecuniary difficulties soon obliged him to give Many stories are told of Quin’s powers of 
up law and go on the stage. He made his first repartee. Once he was even a match for Foote, 
appearance in Dublin ; but shortly afterwards The two actors had quarrelled, but had "become 
was lucky enough to obtain a minor engagement reconciled. Foote, however, could not forbear 
at Drury Lane Theatre. A few months later, referring to the provocation. c Jemmy, you should 
the sudden illness of the tragedian who played not have said that I had but one shirt to my back, 
Bajazet gave the young actor an opening of and lay abed while it was washed.’ — ‘Sammy,’ 
which he was quick to avail himself. The role of retorted Quin, ‘ I could not have said it, for I did 
Bajazet was given to him, and, to the surprise of not know you had a shirt to wash.’ 
his fellow-actors, he filled it with the greatest A foolish young fellow hearing the actor 

applause. Quin next distinguished himself in lament that he was growing old, asked him : 

the character of Falstaff, a part in which lie is ‘ What would you give to be as young as II’ ‘I 
said to have excelled all other actors. In person would be almost content to be as foolish,’ was the 
he was tall and stout, of a majestic bearing. His reply. 

voice was clear and melodious, his memory exten- On another occasion, when Quin . was in com- 
sive, and his elocution, according to the taste of pany at Bath, after one of his witty sallies, a 
the day, excellent. He retained all his life an nobleman not remarkable for the brilliancy of his 
ardent admiration for Shakespeare. During many intellect, exclaimed: ‘What a pity it is, Quin, 
years he was the chief support of the old school such a clever fellow as you should be a player ! ’ 
of acting; but he could not compete with the The actor flashed a quick glance at the speaker 
spontaneous genius and natural style of Garrick’s and retorted: ‘Why, what would your lordship 
acting, and was at last eclipsed. The older actor have me 1 ? — a lord 1 ?’ 

is reported to have said of the younger, ‘ that if But the most famous of Quin’s retorts was the 
the young fellow was right, he and the rest of the one lie made to Bishop Warburton. They were 
players had been all wrong.’ Finding the new discussing the execution of Charles I. ‘By what 
school was victorious, Quin retired, in 1759, to laws,’ inquired the bishop, ‘did these regicides - 
■ Bath, where he lived for some years comfortably justify itV ‘By all the laws he left them,’ 
on his savings, surrounded by many friends. Quin’s reply. 

Twice in his life Quin was drawn into fighting He was once in a company with a parson 
a duel, and in one, unhappily, killed his opponent, who kept boasting . of the situation and* profits 
He was acting Cato, one of his greatest parts, of his parochial livings, but whose hands were in 
A young Welshman, named Williams, in deliver- need of washing. ‘So, so, doctor,’ said Quin; ‘X | 
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it was so used. One Nicholas Fernery, who wrote 
about 1675, calls ambergris a sort of bitumen 
found on sea-beaches. Sir Thomas Browne in 
, his Vxdgar Errors refers to the variety of opinions 
about spermaceti, and says that by many it was 
conceived to be ‘ a bituminous substance float- 
ing upon the sea.’ Here it would seem that 
there is some confusion between spermaceti 
and ambergris ; but Sir Thomas Browne further 
refers to ‘ ambergreece ’ as something which, 
according to the Greenland discoverers, the sperm 
whales ‘sometimes swallow great lumps thereof in 
the sea. 5 

Josselyn, in one of his _ Voyages, mentions 
amber-grease as, in his opinion, a mushroom. 
But he says that one writer declares that it 
‘riseth put of a certain clammy and bituminous 
earth under the seas and by the seaside, the 
v y s casting up part of it a-land, and fish 
devour the rest. 5 Some say, he goes on, that 
it is the seed of a whale, and others that it 
‘ springs from fountains as pitch doth, which fish 
callow down, the air congealeth it. 5 
More recently than all these writers, and even 
is in our own time, ambergris has been regarded 
as the hardened excrement of the whale, and 
it has been said that when the cetacean is 
struck it vomits up some of this material. This, 
however, is but another of the travellers 5 tales 
and wild conjectures associated with this curious 
sr I substance. 

i- I Amber, as everybody may now be supposed 
d to know, is fossilised or mineralised rosin, and 
e | is therefore a vegetable product. Ambergris 
1, ! is an emanation from the sperm-whale, and is 

y ...is [therefore an animal product. Amber is found 

s a compact mostly on the shores of the Baltic • ambergris 
a hundred- j only on the surface of the sea off the coasts 
[y taken on of tropical countries. The word ambergris is 
r of owners, I French, and signifies gray amber ; but by whom 
.iis treasure- \ or when first applied to this marine pheno- 
re thousand ! men on we have not been able to discover. 

*. I The scientific explanation of the nature of 

he fact that j ambergris is, that it is the product of some 
l its depths, j disease in the sperm-whale analogous to gall- 
also suggests | stones. It is found sometimes in the intestines 
lation about 1 of the creature, but more frequently is found, 
led the crew j after expulsion, floating on the surface of tropical 
! seas. It floats in masses which have a speckled 
not "be con- ; gray appearance, and mixed with which are 
uently done. ! generally found some remnants of the known 


think you keep your glebe' in your hands with a 
witness.’ , . ' 

Now and again there is something in his per- 
sonalities of a rudeness that reminds one of Foote. 

No objection, however, need be made to liis 
criticism on Garrick, ‘that in Othello, David 
looked like the black boy in Hogarth’s picture. 5 
And Quin could sometimes utter a graceful com- 
pliment as well as a rough one. A lady, speaking 
of transmigration, asked him what creature he 
would prefer to inhabit. The lady had a beauti- 
ful neck. Quin looked at it, and, seeing a fly 
upon it, said : ‘ A fly’s, madam, that I might 
sometimes have the pleasure of resting upon your 
ladyship’s neck.’ 

Quin died unmarried in 1766. The dignity of 
bearing which, in spite of some occasional coarse- 
ness and a weakness for wine, was so character- 
istic of him, never forsook him. Shortly before | billow' 
his death he remarked to a friend that he could 
wish the last scene were over, though ill hopes 
he should go through it with becoming dignity. 

His hope was fulfilled. When his will was j sw 
opened, it was found that his friends . were | 
remembered at his death as they had been in his 
life. 
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minutest quantity is perceptible in the. most 
fragrant perfumes. 

The chief component of ambergris is a fatty 
matter called ambrein, which is obtained by 
boiling in alcohol. This ambrein — and there is 
said to be about eighty-five per cent, of it in 
the best ambergris — is what gives it its value, 
for it is in this ingredient that the perfume 
lies. 

There is another peculiarity ascribed to amber- 
gris, and that is the power to exalt the flavour 
and perfume of other substances with which it 
is brought into combination. Thus, a grain or 
two rubbed down with sugar is often added to 
a hogshead of wine, giving a perceptible and, 
wbat is considered by some, an improved flavour 
to the whole. And a small particle of ambergris 
added to other perfumes is found to exalt the 
odour of the blend. 

In fact, ambergris is too dear to use alone, 
and it is so dear that it is one of the most 
adulterated articles known to chemists. It is 
adulterated both by those who export it and 
in the countries in which it is used. 

The odour of genuine ambergris is not unlike 
musk, but is more penetrating and more endur- 
ing. That which is called Essence of Ambergris 
by the perfumers contains only a proportion of 
an alcoholic tincture of ambergris, made up with 
oil of cloves and other ingredients. Again, the 
pungent perfume known as Tincture of Civet 
is made from ambergris and civet in the pro- 
portion of a quarter of an ounce of the former 
to half an ounce of the latter, dissolved in a 
quart of rectified spirit. A few drops of either 
the so-called Essence of Ambergris or the 
Tincture of Civet will convey the unmistak- 
able odour of ambergris to lavender water, 


other is spermaceti, which is a natural p 
of the animal, not the result of disease. 

Greek words 


word is compounded of tw 
fying the ‘seed of a large fish 
seed, and the whale is not a fish. 

Spermaceti is not obtained : 
which we see it in commerce. 


i the form in 
It is found in 

the^ upper part of the skull of the animal in a 
The oil is expressed by clrain- 
ng, and the waxy substance 
purified by boiling with alkali ; 

an oily feel and an agree- 
The uses of spermaceti in the 
‘ candles, ointment, &c., are doubt- 

uses of 

we thought these notes would be interesting. 
Commercially speaking, ambergris has been 
known to bring forty shillings per ounce, and 
never, we believe, less than twenty shillings 
per ounce. If we take the medium, thirty 
shillings, and the weight of the happy find of 
the Fanny Lewis atone hundred and fifty pounds, 
we shall arrive at an amount of three thousand 
six hundred pounds as the probable profit of the 
little adventure which we named at the outset. 

When we remember that this, to us, most 
valuable material is the result of a physical dis- 
order of the poor whale, we may be the less 
inclined to smile at the Eastern conceit, that 
amber is the concretion of the tears of sorrow- 
ing sea-birds. Is not the pearl of great price 
a disease of the oyster? 


half-fluid state, 
ing and ... sque 
remains. This 
and after it is melted, it crystallises into silvery 
flakes or plates with 
able odour, 
manufacture of 
less known to all 

But it is because the nature and 
ambergris are known to comparatively few that 
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lection exhibiting the advancement made in the 
manufacture of an article, and they often afford 
amusement as well as instruction. Just fancy the 
striking feature in the case of cycles ; what a 
strange sight to see the old boneshaker, and the 
various stages to the present silent, swift, and 
elegant cycle of to-day. With what satisfaction 
would the smoker view a collection of pipes with 
all the multitudinous devices, shapes, and kinds, 
and so on ad infinitum . 

Old curiosity shops are very plentiful, and a 
cursory glance at the stock contained therein only 
reveals to one the fact that on numerous points 
there is a great deal to be learnt. But irrespective 
of the above, we would draw the reader’s attention 
to a few collections which have been notified from 
time to time, and which come within scope of this 
article. 

At Warsenstein, in Germany, there is perhaps 
one of the most curiously original collections of 
books extant. This consists of a botanical collec- 
tion. Outwardly, the volumes present the common 
appearance of a block of wood, and that is the 
first impression ; but a minute examination reveals 
the fact that each is a complete history of the 
particular tree which it represents. At the back 
of the book the bark has been removed from a 
space which allows the scientific and the common 
name of the tree to be placed as a title for the 
book. One side is formed from the split wood of 
the tree, showing its grain and natural fracture ; 
the other shows the wood when worked smooth 
and varnished. One end shows the grain as left 
by the saw, and the other the finely polished 
wood. On opening the book, it is found to con- 
tain the fruit, seeds, leaves, and other products 
of the tree; the moss which usually grows upon 
its trunk, and the insects which feed upon the 
different parts of the tree. These are supple- 
mented by a well-printed description of the 
habits, usual location, and manner of growth of 
the tree. In fact, everything which has a bearing 
upon that certain tree secures a place in this 
I wonderful, useful, and valuable collection. Here 
is a precedent for the various botanical societies to 
adopt, and although doubtless expensive, yet 
it will certainly repay in its utility. 

There are at present some very valuable 
curiosities in the shape of cherry-stones, and were 
they collected in one locality, it would doubtless 
enhance their value. In the Salem Museum 
reposes one which contains one dozen silver 
spoons. The stone is of the ordinary size ; but 
the spoons are so small that their shape and finish 
can only be discerned satisfactorily by means of 
the microscope. But a more curious cherry-stone 
is that upon which are inscribed one hundred and 
twenty-four heads. This no doubt forms the 


and the Messiah of Klopstock. How far he 
succeeded we leave our readers to determine. 

The most curious collections, however, are to 
be found made up of coins, and we have seen 
many of this kind ; but the most extensive is 
undoubtedly to be seen at Nottingham at the 
present moment. It consists of a huge pile of 
perfectly new Jubilee half-crowns made up as 
a liglithouse-shaped pyramid. The whole is 
comprised under a glass case, and measures in 
height six feet ; while the base is five feet eight 
inches round, and the number of coins is one 
hundred thousand eight hundred and six. The 
weight is one ton . eight hundred weighty fourteen 
pounds three ounces, and the value is twelve 
thousand six hundred pounds fifteen shillings. 
The banker’s receipt for the payment of the 
money lies near the case, being conclusive proof 
of the authenticity and genuineness of the 
collection. 

But the foregoing illustrations are nothing 
when compared with the miscellaneous collection 
at Scotland Yard. There, every housebreaking 
implement reposes in solemn grandeur from the 
faithful jemmy to the dark-lantern, and all the 
accessories of the modern Charles Peace are to be 
seen. The contents of that Museum are too 
numerous and too varied to be described, and 
only a visit, secured only by a few, can give any 
adequate idea of the scope and variety of the 
articles collected by the authorities. (See £ The 
Black Museum, 5 Chambers's Journal , April 25, 
1885.) 

Ingenious tradesmen and speculators are always 
on the qui vive for such curiosities as can be 
secured, and when they have obtained them, they 
turn them to good account for advertising purposes. 
We can only recommend our readers to look 
around and use the observing faculties which 
they possess, and it will astonish and surprise 
them to what an extent they exist. The numbers 
of collections of curiosities which we hiic e seen 
by, thus keeping our eye open would form an 
exceedingly long article, too long, in fact, for the 
present ; and we can confidently assert that much 
amusement and instruction are to be derived in 
the search. 


Thou half-way up the long steep hill of Fame ; 

I at its foot, obscure, well-nigh unknown, 

Having no home, no wealth, to call my own, 

Seeing life’s toil stretch on through years the same — 
What could I give that now thou canst not claim ? 
The love of friends, loud praise’s stirring tone, 
Success in work— -while I who stand alone 
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sequently and endanger our sovereign comfort 
THE INDIRECT DUTIES OF LIFE. meet but sour looks, cold welcome, whatever 
Indirect duties may be classed with ‘ imperfect may be the evidence of need in face or appear- 
sympathies; 5 perhaps, indeed, the non-fulfilment ance ; appealing to our dormant sympathy not 
of the former may be due to the existence of the seldom quite in vain. 

latter, if that can be said to have an existence In places of so-called amusement, how fare the 
which is in itself a negation, a want. It is indirect duties? We have come on purpose to 
curious, but unquestionably true, that the neglect enjoy ourselves, and to help others to do the 
of indirect duties not only maybe, but often is, same? Not many evenings since we were at a 
accompanied by the ardent and conscientious concert where the chairs were arranged with a 
discharge of direct duties. For instance, who mathematical regard to economy of space, but 
does not know the model wife and mother, an unmathematical regard to the difference of 
always at the beck and call of husband and the size of the bodies to be accommodated in 
children, always at work for them, cooking, that space. (A gross disregard of an indirect 
mending, making — whose husband never has to duty on the part of the managers of that con- 
complain of an ill-cooked dinner or buttonless cert, by the way.) So, inevitably the larger 
shirt ? whose children’s socks are always darned, bodies overlapped the smaller ones. All bowed 
their collars always clean, their boots in good to necessity, some courteously, some stolidly, 
repair, their hair well kept, their nails not some fussily, some despairingly. Herring- 
unsightly ? Well for all belonging to her is wise, we arranged ourselves for the function, 
such a mother ; not for one moment would we When the enjoyment had lasted some little 
be supposed to undervalue her good gifts; but time, long enough for cramped limbs to tor- 
we do grudge a little the supreme indiffer- ment the sensitive, we saw a pale little lady on 
ence she occasionally displays to the indirect our right put a timid toe on to the rung of the 
duties of life. If her husband’s sisters happen chair in front of her. Immediately its occupant, 
to be in business, and need his help, his counsel a lady also, glared round at the victim of tight 
or countenance perhaps, the devoted but exacting, packing, who withdrew the offending toe with a 
the self-effacing and at the same time selfish wife murmured apology. Now, on our left, a lively 
resents the call for sympathy outside her own lady, at the first note of the loud bassoon, with 
immediate circle. ‘ I didn’t marry the whole both feet placed comfortably on the rung of the 
family/ is her excuse to herself for the non- chair before her, had kept time — -her time, not 
fulfilment of so indirect a duty. Even so does the band’s — to the performance, quite amazingly 
the excellent husband on his part but too often regardless of any annoyance she might, and did, 
regard his wife’s relations and his duty to them ; inflict on those about her. The world might 
neither did he ‘marry the whole crew of them have gone better here, we venture to think, if the 
so he buttons up his 4 British breeches-pocket,’ indirect duties bad not been so neglected. 

-and ( does not give to bis brother-in-law Lazarus But it is not only at places of amusement that 
even the crumbs of his monetary ‘good things. 5 such things ‘can be, without our special wonder.’ 

How is the indirect duty fulfilled in travelling Mark the reception of a stranger in some town 
towards those who are not metaphorically but as well as country churches. Arb all anxious to 
actually going the same road with us ? Do we welcome him — to cut short his period of embar- 
not establish ourselves in the most advantageous rassment, of hesitation— to make him feel at home 
quarters obtainable, and because we have come in the place of worship? We are afraid not. 
first, fancy ourselves, some of us, entitled to be And of all the bad blood ever bred between old 
, host served? Those who enter the carriage sub- acquaintance, the very blackest we have known 
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At the moment of writing, the whole of Chris- 
tendom, it is not too much to say, is stirred to 
its depths by the heroic fulfilment of an indirect 
duty, for such we must regard Father Damien’s 
devotion to the lepers of Molokai. 


was occasioned by the reseating of a certain parish 
church. Nay, with our own eyes we have seen 
a man, before the commencement of the service, 
climbing over the back into a c slip/ the two 
entrances to which were barred by stalwart 
youths, thus outflanking them ; while they were 
compelled to a sullen endurance of the claim- 
ant’s presence during the service, as also to the 
battery of sly amused glances from their friends 
and neighbours. 

A schoolboy’s idea of honour is a byword ; his 
notion of the indirect duty as owing to his teachers 
is as eccentric. The patient poring over perverse 
or dull or ignorant themes, the weary watchful- 
ness never relaxed, the fearful monotony of the 
grinding, to a man, is but an incident to the boy, 
but is the life of his instructor. ‘They are 
paid for it , 3 says the lad ; and the hire makes 
all things square, even if it does not allow him 
a margin for allowable aggravation. 

In any little set or coterie in town or country 
there is often a Mr A overflowing with the milk 
of human kindness to all about him except Mr 
B ; or a Mrs O ' who cannot stand Mrs B. Some- 
times a whole family like the Ss are at peace 
with all mankind save the Js. And their 
quarrels, if not so tragic, are as unreasonable as 
the quarrels of the Montagues and Capulets of 
Yerona. If not professing the Iroquois ethics, 
or saying with Colonel Neweome, ‘The day I 
take that man’s hand, sir, I shall be a scoundrel,’ 
they yet not unfrequently manage pretty little 
vendettas, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness, and with an unaccusing conscience too. 

Then the man of wit, who, of course, must 
have a butt, who never hesitates between his 
jest and his friend, who gives a stab in the back 
with some anecdote of you that sets all your 
neighbours grinning, who wounds a feeling, rips 
up your self-respect, knocks clown your pride, 
and all with the happy indifference of a high- 
wayman. We grant he requires some, much 
magnanimity, and so, if not virtuous himself, 
may be the cause of virtue in others. 

Even the animal creation —as we animals are 
fond of calling the brutes— even they must 
indulge their vagaries of duty. We may pay 
his tax and feed and house him, pet and play 
with him, bid our friends ‘love me, love my 
dog;’ but not always is his duty ours in return. 
Some one of our domestics ‘has given him 
medicines, it could not be else,’ and the rogue 
bestows in bountiful measure the duty, love, 
obedience which ought to be ours, on the groom, 
to whom, perhaps, our own indirect duty is 
but ill performed, as is our favourite’s to us. 

There is a fine instance of an indirect duty, 
pointed out by Dr Johnson, in the following 
; extract from Boswell's Life , which illustrates our 
meaning better than any words of our own can 
do. ‘To a lady who endeavoured to vindicate 
herself from blame for neglecting social attention 
to worthy neighbours, by saying, “ I would go to 
them, if it would do them any good,” he said : 
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of the ship corresponding with the cuddy and ‘Now, what would be the good/ cried the 
its poop-deck aft. It should have been familiar doctor fretfully, ‘of giving this forecastle a lec- 
ground to me ; yet I found something of real ture on the causes of death ? What did he die 
novelty, too, in the sight as I followed the doctor of? — A plague on ’t, Mr Dugdale ! Do you 
through the port door and entered what resembled know I’ve a great mind to take a peep inside 
a vast' gloomy cave, resonant with the sound of him, if only in the interests of the medical 
seas smitten by the cutwater, with a slush-lamp journals.’ 

swinging amidships under a begrimed beam, and ‘ I ’in beginning to feel a little faint/ said I, 
a line of daylight falling a little beyond fair with a movement towards the forecastle door, 
through the open scuttle or deck-hatch, and ‘ Oh well, Mr Willard/ exclaimed Hemmeridge, 
resembling in its dusty shaft and defined margin addressing the man who had approached us, and 
a sunbeam striking through a chink of the shutter who proved to be the sail-maker, ‘have him 
of a darkened room. stitched up as soon as you please, and then get 

There was at least a score of hammocks hung him on to the fore-hatch with a tarpaulin over 
up under the ceiling or upper deck, with here him, till other orders come forward.’ 
and there the faces of mariners showing over ‘Are ye likely to hold an inquest, doctor?’ 
them, or perhaps the half of a stockinged leg, and asked the sailmaker, whose Roman nose and 
nothing else of the man inside but that to be thin frill or streamlet of wool-white whisker 
seen. There were figures seated on boxes, stolidly running under his chin from one ear to another 
smoking, or stitching at their clothes : grim, gave him a queer sort of yearning raised haggard 
silent, unshaven salts, stealing out upon the eye look in that light, as. he inclined his head 
in that strange commingling of dull light and forward to ask the question, 
dim shadow, in proportions so grotesque and even ‘Oh, it wouldn’t be an inquest,’ responded the 
startling that they hardly needed to vanish on a doctor with a short laugh . ‘ But it is death 

sudden to persuade one they were creatures of from natural causes, anyway/ added lie. in a 
another universe. careless voice ; ‘ and so we’ll go aft again, Mi 

The doctor made his way to a bunk on the Dugdale ; unless, indeed, you would like to take 
port side, almost abreast of the scuttle, where another view of your friend ?’ 
the light came sifting through the gloom with I shoved past him, and got out of the forecastle 
power enough to define shape and even colour, at once ; and never before did the sunshine seem 
In this bunk lay a motionless figure under a more glorious, nor the ocean breeze sweeter,, noi 
blanket, and a small square of canvas over his the swelling heights of the Indiaman more airily 
head. I The bunks in the immediate neighbour- beautiful and majestic. In fact, I had felt hah 
hood were empty, and the fellows who swung in suffocated in that forecastle; and as .1 made mj 
hammocks a little distance away peered dumbly way to the poop, I respired the gushing wind , as 
at us, with eyes which gleamed like discs of it hummed past me over the bulwarks as thirstily 
polished steel amid the hair on their faces. as ever shipwrecked sailor lapped water. 

Dr Hemmeridge pulled the bit of sailcloth from That same evening, some time after dinner 
the face of the body, and there lay before rne the I went on to the poop. It was a fine clea] 
most hideous mask that could enter the mind of moonless night, with a pleasant breeze out o: 
any man, saving the Master who drew Caliban, to the north-east. There were, a few passenger* 
figure. Nothing showed of the eyes through the moving about the deck, but it was too dark t< 
contracted lids but the whites. There was a drop make sure of them, though the delicate sheen ii 
in the under-jaw that had twisted the creature’s the air, falling in a sort of silver showering froxr 
hare-lip into the distortion of a shocking grin. the velvet-dark heaven of brilliants on high 
I took one look and recoiled, and as I did so, a enabled one to see forms and to follow the move 
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recollect her few words with me on the pre- bell, which he struck in funereal time, constantly 
ceding evening, and her cool trick of sliding glancing around him to find some one to exchange 
off to let me talk aloud to myself. But she a grin with. When all were assembled, the 
never turned her eyes my way. She sometimes skipper stalked solemnly out of the cuddy, Prayer- 
spoke across the table to Mr Colledge, once book in hand. Keeling was a man of strong piety, 
inclined her fine figure towards Captain Keeling and his manner of addressing himself to this 
to respond to some remark of his, and occasionally solemn business was full of an old-fashioned awe 
exchanged a sentence with her aunt. But the and reverence, which one might look a long way 
rest of us might have been as much hidden as round among modern sea-captains to find the like 
the body of Crabb was forward, for all the atten- of, in such a performance, at all events, as that of 
tion she honoured us with. ^ ^ burying the remains of a forecastle hand. Most 

c I am glad that this funeral is going to take of the passengers were grouped along the break 
place,’ Mr Johnson said to me. ‘I have promised of the poop to witness the ceremony/ I see that 
a friend of mine who owns a newspaper in large and stirring picture very freshly even now : 
London a series of articles on this voyage, and the mass of whiskered faces, one showing past 
down to this time I haven’t quite seen my way. another, nearly every jaw moving to the gnawing 
For what has happened proper to tell ? Dash my of a quid: Keeling and his officers in full fig; 
wig ! saving that collision, of which I couldn’t the many-coloured dresses of the ladies fluttering 
make head nor tail, and dare not therefore along the line of the poop rail ; I recall the deep 
attempt, what ghost of an incident good for what hush that settled down upon the fine ship, no 
I may call word-painting has occurred*?’ sound to break it but the tolling of the bell and 

/This burial should give you the chance you a noise of water lazily washing alongside. High 
want,’ said I. above us the great squares of canvas rose in bril- 

‘ Yes,’ he exclaimed ; ‘I shall be able to do it liant clouds, one swelling to another with a soft 
justice, I believe. I am a little uncertain in the swaying of the whole majestic fabric, as though 
matter of nautical terms ; and when I ’ve finished the vessel were something sentient, and was 
the account of it, I should be glad if you ’d listen keeping time with her mastheads to the mournful 
to it, Mr Dugdale, and correct any trifling tech- chimes on the quarter-deck, 
nical errors I may happen to make. Even now, The bell ceased ; the midshipman struck ten 
I’ll be shot if I can tell the difference between o’clock upon it ; the Jacks on the quarter-deck 
starboard and larboard — never can remember, made a lane, and down it from forward came 
somehow. The words are so confoundedly alike, four hearty seamen, bearing upon their shoulders 
you know.’ a hatch grating, on which was the hammock 

‘If I were you,’ said I, C I should not suffer containing the body, covered with England’s 
ignorance of the sea-life to hinder me from writ- commercial ensign. One end of this grating was 
ing fully about it. Few sailors read; nobody rested upon the lee rail; then the captain began 
else understands the calling. Say what you like, to read the sea funeral service. As the captain 
and you need only dash your absurdities into paused in his delivery, the ensign was whipped 
your canvas with a cocksure brush to be accepted off, the grating tilted, and the white hammock 
as an authority.’ flashed overboard. I was at the lee rail, and 

‘Still,’ he exclaimed, £ in an account of a ! glanced down into the sea alongside as the ham- 
funeral at sea I should like to have the rigging I mock sped from the bulwark. But the ocean 
right.’ coffin, instead of sinking, went floating astern 

I assured him that I should be glad to hear like a lifebuoy, bobbing bravely upon the 
his account when he had written it ; and summer tumble, and lifting and sinking upon the 
soon afterwards we left the table and went on swell as duck-like as a waterborne lifeboat, 
deck. I believe no man saw this but myself, every - 

The ship was this morning a very grand show body listening reverentially to the closing words 
of canvas. At the peak flew the red ensign half- of the skipper’s recital from the Prayer-book. I 

mast high, languidly floating in rich brand-new walked hastily aft to observe the hammock as 

folds of sunny crimson to the quiet breathing of it veered into our wake, and beckoned to Mr 
the wind over the quarter. It was a hint of what Cocker, who at once crossed the deck, 
was to come, and you noticed the influence of it ‘See there !’ cried I, pointing to the thing that 
upon the passengers, who talked in subdued was frisking in the eddies upturned by our keel, 
voices, and walked thoughtfully, as though it and crawling into the distance to the slow pro-" 
were the Sabbath and Divine service was shortly gress of the ship. ‘Friend Crabb seems in no 
to be held. hurry to knock at Davy Jones’s door.’ 

Shortly before ten o’clock, Smallridge, taking ‘I expect the fool of a sailmaker forgot to 
his stand upon the forecastle head, applied his weight the body,’ said he. ‘Unless,’ he added, 
silver whistle to his lips, and sent the shrill with a little change in his voice, as if he* meant 

metallic summons ringing throughout the length what he said, whilst he did not wish me to 

of the ship, following it with’ a deep-chested suppose him in earnest, ‘the chap was too great 
hurricane roar of ‘All hands ’tend funeral.’ The a rascal when alive to sink now that he’s nothing 
Jacks tad been off work since breakfast-time/ and but a body.’ - 

to the boatswain’s melodious invitation they came ‘I thought,’ I exclaimed, ‘that wicked sailors, 
tumbling out of the forecastle all in the spruce like Falstaff, had an alacrity in sinking.’ 
warm- weather attire of those days. ‘ I ’ll tell you a fact, then, Mr Dugdale,’ said he. 

The first, third, and fourth mates took their ‘I was aboard a ship where we buried a man that 
place a little abaft the gangway, leaving the had murdered a negro in Jamaica. He was a 
second, officer on the poop to look after the ship, ruffian down to the heels of his yellow feet, sir, 
A young reefer clad in bright buttons stood at the with a deal worse on his conscience, in otir 
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reckoned as one of the fingers ; and as an instance 

mention the hex- 


opinion, than even the blood of a darkey. It 
was a dead calm when we dropped him over the 
side with a twelve-pound shot at the clews of 
his hammock. Down he went ; but up he came 
again, and lay wobbling under the main-chains. 
The captain, not liking such a neighbour, ordered 
a boat over with a fresh weight for the corpse. 
It was another twelve-pound shot, and down it 
took him, as all hands expected. But scarce was 
the boat hoisted when the chief -mate, who was 
looking over the rail, sings out quietly : “ Here ’s 
Joey again.” And there lay the hammock just 
under the rnizzen chains. ’Twas lucky a breath 
of wind came along just then and sneaked the 
barque away, for had the calm lasted, the men 
would have sworn that the body had got hold 
of the ship and wouldn’t let her move. But 
as to our being ever able to sink it’ — he shook 
his head, and pointing to the hammock that was 
now showing like a fleck of foam in the tail of 
©ur wake, he exclaimed: ‘It’s the same with 
Orabb. He’s of the sort that Old Davy will 
have nothing to do with.’ 

The boatswain’s pipe shrilled out again ; the 
ceremony was over. The sailors stalked gravely 
towards the forecastle, the passengers distributed 
themselves about the poop. 

‘Quite worth seeing, don’t you think 1 ?’ said 
Mr Johnson, coming up to me in the manner of 
a man fresh from a stage performance that has 
pleased him. ‘ Only let me be sure of my nautical 
details, and I believe I can see my way to a very 
pretty article, Mr Dugdale.’ 


m which six occurs we may 
agonal cells of a honeycomb. 

It is unnecessary to give 
mystical use of numbers in the Scriptures, for no 
one who has read the Bible can have failed to 
notice the frequency with which certain numbers 
are used, evidently intentionally and with a sym- 
bolical significance. 

In many of the legends which may be found 
amongst the North American Indians, two witches 
or medicine women play a prominent part. This 
may be merely a curious coincidence ; but more- 


repetition of anything is generally looked upon 
as a crisis. Thus, an article may twice be lost and 
recovered ; hut the third time that it is lost, it 
is gone for good. Twice a man may pass through 
some great danger in safety ; but the third time 
he loses his life. If, however, the mystic third 
can be successfully passed, all is well. Three was 
called by Pythagoras the perfect number, and we 
frequently find its use symbolical of Deity ; thus, 
we might mention the trident of Neptune, the 
three-forked lightning of Jove, and the three- 
headed dog of Pluto. The idea of trinity is not 
confined to Christianity, hut occurs in several 
religions. In mythology, also, we find three 
Fates, three Furies, and three Graces ; and coining 
nearer to our own times, Shakespeare introduces 
his three witches. In public-house signs three 
seems to play an important part, for we frequently 
meet with ‘Three Cups,’ ‘Three Jolly Sailors,’ 
‘Three Bells,’ ‘Three Tuns,’ ‘Three Feathers’ — 
in fact, that number of almost anything of which 
a fertile imagination can conceive a trio. In 
nursery rhymes and tales this number is not 
unknown ; and if we look back to the clays of our 
childhood, most of us will call to mind the three 
wise men of Gotham who took a sea- voyage in a 
bowl, not to mention the three blind mice that 
had their tails cut off by the farmer’s wife. Per^ 
haps there is some occult power in the number 


SOME ODD THINGS ABOUT NUMBERS. 

That there is luck in odd numbers is a popular 
saying, characterised by a delightful ambiguity 
which renders it equally correct in the case of 
either good or had luck. /The expression, how- 
ever, is generally taken to mean that good luck 
may be attributed to odd numbers ; and whether 
or not they may be justified in assuming that 
even ones must consequently be unlucky, many 
country women will only put their hens to set 
on an odd number of eggs. 


in the belief that 
otherwise no chickens would be hatched. 

Numbers both odd and even have always been 
credited With mystic powers capable of influenc- 
ing the destinies of man. It is possible that this 


tried by tbe ignorant ; the fact, too, that the wl ? ldl S over “ s th f Vision of novels into thn 
a am • ib , - . . x • volumes, and induces doctors to order the 

d, fifth or sixth note m an octave harmonises medici ^ t0 be taken t i irice daily. It is said tin 

i the first, may m some measure account for some tribes of savages cannot count beyond three 
superstitious importance with which the but although they may have no words to expre 
abers three, five, and six have been regarded ; higher numbers, perhaps we should he scarce] 
the regularity and frequency with which cer- justified in assuming that they are incapable < 
. numbers occur in Nature’s handiworks may appreciating the value of the latter. 

have given rise to a belief in some mystic Eive is a mystic number which was suppose 

r ers inherent in the numbers themselves. P osse ^ s g re &t influence over demons and ey 

M>, two is constantly before us in bilateral s P irits - . P«*ably primitive man-not unlif 
^ t j.1 ~ some of his descendants at the present May- 

^ oi J\ e sexes i ^ ve reckoned up his little accounts bn his fingei 
irs as the number of petals which many flowers ultimately using his hand as a symbol of fere, ar 
sess pr the number of fingers and toes on each consequently attaching extra importance to. th 
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Seven was considered a holy number, and 
throughout the Scriptures it is frequently used as 
such. The seventh son of a seventh son was 
formerly looked upon as a natural doctor who 
possessed miraculous powers of healing the sick, 
and could, in fact, frequently effect a cure by 
merely touching the sufferer. Even at the pre- 
sent day this piece of superstition has not died 
out, and occasionally one may still meet with 
these so-called natural doctors, who fully believe 
in the marvellous powers ascribed to them. 
Amongst the Gaboon tribes there is a super- 
stition that" on the seventh day after the birth 
of a child, the woman who is nursing the 
mother is in danger of being converted into an 
animal by some evil spirit, if the necessary steps 
are not taken to prevent her metamorphosis. Ac- 
cording to a popular superstition, seven years of 
bad luck may be expected by the unfortunate 
person who chances to break a mirror. There is 
a general belief with most people that they 
undergo some change every seven years ; maids 
life is popularly divided into seven ages, and 
formerly it was supposed that seven and nine 
were capable of exerting much subtle influence 
over men, the product of these two numbers being 
particularly powerful in this respect Thus, sixty- 
three years was called the grand climacteric, and 
that age was considered a very important crisis in 
a man's life. Women, on the other hand, were 
supposed to be more susceptible to the influence of 
six. Probably it was this belief in the supposed 
influence of nine and six on men’s lives which 
originally gave rise to the custom of granting 
leases for multiples of seven or nine years. Long 
leases are granted for ninety-nine or nine hundred 


by attending dinner-parties and making up the 
number of guests to fourteen in cases of emer- 
gency, where it was discovered at the last moment 
that only thirteen were present. 


JULIUS VERNON : 

A STORY OF HYDE PARK. 

* CHAPTER VII. 

Thebe was .a long sitting of the Marlborough. 
Street police court that day, and at the conclusion 
of it the prisoner was committed for trial for the 
wilful murder of Margaret Neale on the night of 
the 10th of June. The evidence was all on one 
side, and every item of it appeared to go home 
with fatal force. The testimony given at the 


various times before he left England. A fatal 
revelation, unlooked-for and emphatic, flowed 
from them. The last was dated. ‘October 25th 
188-/ and referred to the imminent departure of 
the husband for India ; and it was proved that 
Claude Faune sailed from Portsmouth in the 
troopship Euphrates on the 29th of the same 
month. It did not need Frank Holmes, who 


and ninety-nine years, instead of a hundred or a 
thousand years, and there is, we believe, a piece 
of superstition that otherwise the hundredth or 
thousandth year would be under the influence of 
the Evil One. 

Nine, a trinity of trinities, is the perfect plural, 
and is credited with mystic properties. As might 
be supposed, therefore, many superstitions are 
connected with it. The first unmarried man 
passing beneath the lintel post of a door over 
which has been hung a pod containing nine peas, 
will marry the maid who placed it there ; and a 
piece of worsted with nine knots tied in it is con- 
sidered a charm for a sprained ankle. Nine is 
not in every case a lucky number, however, for 
evil-doers regard the nine tails of the ‘cat’ with 
very little favour ; to see nine magpies is con- 
sidered an ill omen ; and the nine of diamonds 
has been called — although no one seems to know 
why — the ‘ Curse of Scotland/ 

Twelve is of constant recurrence. Thus, there 
were twelve tribes of Israel and twelve apostles; 
a year is divided into twelve months, and the 
Zodiac contains twelve signs. 

It is a well-known piece of superstition that if had seen the prisoner at Albert < 
thirteen people sit down to table together one of homeward at a quarter past nine, 
them will die within a year ; and probably, as has Holmes being called, much to his i 
been suggested, the origin of this belief may be corroborate the point. He did no 
traced to the Paschal Supper. Even at the present the woman went on to say that M 
dayj many people, who certainly ought to possess told her that he was about to m 
more sense, are reluetant to take part in a dinner wealthy and beautiful young lady, 
or supper party containing the unlucky number of Poor Mr Clayton was recalled aft€ 

■ efcs. Some, indeed, will even refuse to sit at went down, and had to admit that 
same table with twelve others ; and formerly had been a suitor for Ms daughter 5 
in France there were men who gained a livelihood he himself had assented to the s 


known to the reader ; he had nothing to add to 
it, and felt his case completed by the discovery 
' was sworn, and 
the habit, when 


of the letters. Mr Clayton 
admitted that Faune was in 


till past ten* 

on the point, he said he did not recollect. 
l, for several weeks prior to the murder, 
of the prisoner going before ten o’clock. F urther, 
he had to confess that the prisoner’s departure on 
that Saturday evening was rather abrupt, and 
caused him some surprise, as he had not alluded 
during the evening to any purpose of going so 
early. 

Burton made no mention in his evidence of 
Frank Holmes having seen and met the prisoner 
at Albert Gate ; it was unnecessary, and the 


he came to his house, of stay 
pressed 
an occasion. 
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believed the marriage would soon have taken 4 Perhaps I may. Good-night.’ 

place. This was a powerful point for the pro- ‘ Good-night.’ 

secution. The cab moved on, but had hardly proceeded 

The prisoner’s solicitor put very few questions twenty yards when it stopped ; and Holmes, 
to the witnesses. He seemed to feel that the case looking back, saw Mr Clayton beckoning him with 
on the other side was too strongjjnd well-knit his umbrella. ‘Come round to the bank early 
to be lightly assaulted, and that it was best to to-morrow,’ he said ; C I want to ask you some- 
reserve his energies until he found sotne ground thing, and almost forgot to mention it. Will you 
to fight upon. He only asked Mr Clayton if call?’ 

there had been a formal engagement between* his Holmes promised that he would call, and then 
daughter and the prisoner, to which the answer turned back along Piccadilly on his way to the 
was a negative. It was apparently without effect, Strand. He was very full of that idea of his 
and the solicitor said he would reserve his de- which had struck him by the spot where Mar- 
fence. Nobody thought that he had, or could garet Neale had been murdered, an idea which, 
have, any substantial defence ; the only points if he should be able to follow it up, would end 
which seemed open to him were the absence of in the unequivocal condemnation, or equally 
all evidence tending to establish communication unequivocal acquittal, of Claude Faune. 


between Margaret Neale and the prisoner since Walking down the Haymarket buried in his 
the latter’s return to England, and of any proof thoughts, Holmes was disagreeably interrupted 
of resemblance between the signature of ‘Julius by a brougham drawing suddenly up by the 
Vernon’ in the register and the known hand- pavement and hearing his name called. He 
writing of Claude Faune at the same period, stepped over to the carriage, and saw Musgrave 
Both were strong points, the former specially so ; and his wife. Before giving him time to speak, 
but they were merely negative, against a trernen- the latter said eagerly : ‘lam so glad. Now you 
dous and compact array of positive evidence on were going home to your dull lodgings, Mr 
the other side. , Holmes ; but you shall enter this carriage and 

Mr Clayton touched Frank Holmes on the come with me, and have dinner with us.’ She 
shoulder outside the police court. ‘Will you opened the door as she was speaking, and, like a 
come home with me and stay to dinner?’ man in a dream, Frank Holmes mechanically did 

‘ Thank you ; not this evening. I have several the last thing he would have cared at the 
things to do.’ moment to do : lie stepped into the brougham, 

‘ Well, jump into this cab, and I will drop you and seated himself opposite the lady and her 
at the Corner. — What do you think of the case husband. 

now?’ he asked as they drove off. The rest of the way down to Charing Cross, 

* It looks bad enough.’ Mrs Musgrave, leaning towards him, kept talking 

‘ Bad enough ! I hardly see how it could be away, in a voice musical to listen to, words he ‘ 
worse for him.’ hardly understood, what with the noise of traffic 

‘ It would be worse if they could bring to light and the confusion into which his thoughts had 
any correspondence between Margaret Neale and fallen. At the hotel he helped her from the 
Faune since the latter’s return to England. That brougham, and in the vestibule she said prettily : 
is still wanting, isn’t it V ‘I shall only ask ten minutes to dress. Will it 

‘ Such a fabric as a complete case is seldom be too long to keep you gentlemen waiting for 
heard of,’ said Mr Clayton with a shake of his dinner? 5 

head. ‘ I fear in the present instance they can do ‘ That means half-an-hour, Frank,’ observed 

without that evidence ; and who knows what may Musgrave when she had gone up-stairs. ‘Come 
bp discovered between now and his trial? They down and let ’s have a cigarette while waiting.’ 
have only been two days at the case.’ They went down to the smoking-room, and 

‘ Who knows?’ Holmes repeated absently. Holmes, observing Musgrave beckon to a waiter, 
‘Yes ; for the time I must admit they have done said : ‘Nothing for me, Musgrave.’ 
remarkably well; but hasn’t it come very easy to ‘ Not a whisky-and-seltzer ? ’ 
them?’ . ‘ Not even that.’ 

‘ So yon will not come home with me, Frank?’ But the man returned presently with a 
said Mr Clayton after a pause. ‘I should be glad quantity of whisky in a tumbler, which caused 
if you would,* if only to talk to Mary. I find it Holmes to glance incredulously at his friend, 
terribly hard. Poor girl ! Ah, Frank, I wish it His doubts were soon decided by seeing Mus- 
had been otherwise 1’ grave, after the addition of a little of the mineral 

The young man knew what he meant, and water, drink the contents of the glass at a 
shook his head. ‘It cannot be otherwise now, draught. And then, looking at the man, he was 
Mr Clayton,’ lie answered gently. ‘Let us not struck: by an alteration in his appearance: he 
think of these things. Tell Mary I will be mind- looked flabby and pale. 

ful of my promise this morning.’ ‘ What is the matter, Musgrave V he could not 

‘ What was it, Frank ? ’ help asking. 

‘ Something^ I promised to try and do for her— ‘Matter?’ answered Musgrave sharply. Paus- 
no matter now; another time I shall tell you, ing a minute or so, the influence of the liquor 
should it be worth the telling. Tell her I am which he had drunk produced a softer mood, and 

■ to do my best.’ he said : ‘ I have a horror of these things. My 

ery well, Frank, very well,’ the banker said wife is so interested — excited, in fact — over that 
with a sigh. They were now at Hyde Park woman’s murder, that she would take me to the 
Corner, and the cab drew up to allow Holmes to police court to-day to hear the whole thing. ' She. 
alight * Perhaps you will look in to-morrow had not patience to wait till the evening papers, 
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* So you were in the courthouse ? So was I ; 
hut I did not see you.’ 

‘I was sick of it. I have always detested 
murders and sensations of every kind. I 
shouldn’t have even read the details of this case 
in the papers,’ said Musgrave, turning in his 
chair, ‘only it happened to be a man I had 
known. But not even that would have induced 
me to go to the court, if it hadn’t been for 
Lucy. 5 

‘Naturally, as a woman, Mrs Musgrave’s 
feelings are strong on the matter.’ 

‘ I suppose so; and her southern 1 blood is 
warmer than ours. However,’ he added, ‘she is 
satisfied now, since the fellow doesn’t seem to 
have a chance.’ 

Frank Holmes wished from his soul he had had 
the presence of mind to decline the invitation ; 
he even went so far as to cast about in his mind 
for an excuse to go now. He could find none, of 
course. He hoped they would not spend the next 
two hours discussing the murder, for, owing to 
some feeling which he did not clearly understand, 
he was reluctant to talk about it with Musgrave 
and his wife. Their sentiments, strongly opposed 
as they seemed to be, jarred uncomfortably on 
him. 

Mrs Musgrave was a beautiful creation, as she 
came down to dinner in a dress of black velvet 
touched with a little lace and a very modest 
amount of jewelry. She was certainly beautiful, 
yet seemed wholly unconscious of the fact. 
During dinner, the lady addressed almost all her 
conversation to Frank Holmes, and as she did not 
once allude to the topic he wished to avoid, he 
was fairly fascinated. It was impossible to resist 
her, she was so charming without suspicion of 
effort. Frank Holmes, now and again glancing 
at Musgrave, silent and even gloomy, and 


he answered. 

‘ Well, well ; let us speak about something else. 
Of course you know London well V 

‘Very well, indeed.’ 

‘I am afraid my husband does not,’ she ob- 
served, with a shade of anxiety. ‘ Perhaps,’ she 
added, looking up with a blush, ‘you will think 
it bold of me, hut I feel that I would like to talk 
to you as a friend I have known for years.’ 

He did not think it bold ; he thought her 
frankness very charming. She was not an 
Englishwoman, and he freely gave her the benefit 


‘ Thank you, Mr Holmes,’ she said, moving her 
chair an inch nearer to him. ‘Then I will use 
the kind privilege you give me. I am anxious 
about my husband’s prospects in London. I 
suppose he lias said something .to you about his 
views V 

‘ Yes,’ said Holmes, pleased that her confidence 
was taking this direction; ‘he spoke of an 
Emigration agency.’ 

‘ Sending poor people to Texas and Canada and 
other places. I suppose, wealthy as England is, 
there are plenty of poor people 1 ? 3 

‘ Oh, plenty indeed,’ he answered with a 
smile. 

‘Then there may be some prospect for an 
Emigration Office ? — Mr Holmes,’ she said, drop- 
ping her eyes and her voice at the same time, 
with very pretty effect, ‘ we havfe not much 
money, and I am anxious for my husband to be 
getting an income.’ 

‘I should not like to dishearten you, Mrs 
Musgrave,’ he said gently, ‘ but London is a very 
difficult place in which to get an income.’ 

‘John says,’ she observed doubtfully, ‘that 
there being no means of living for thousands in 
England, they will be eager to go to other 
countries.’ 

Holmes shook his head. ‘That is true, as far 
as it goes, Mrs Musgrave. But those who are 
able to pay the cost of reaching and settling in a 
new country can do so without the aid of an 
agency : and those who are too poor-— the great 
majority — want an agency that will find the 
soon as he read of that murder, necessary money for them and take the chance of ; 
ppose, a former schoolfellow of his ever getting it back again. I don’t think that 
or it!’ the idea will succeed.’ 

it was more or less of a shock to She was silent now, with her hands clasped 
jgrave.’ and her eyes on the carpet Holmes, contempfat- 

dr Holmes, were a schoolfellow, and ing her graceful head bowed in anxious reflection, 
veil, of Mr Faune. Did you feel thought of the man drinking whisky below. Was 
> away when it happened V she thinking about him too 1 ^ 

urse not.’ She raised her head suddenly, saying half 

le piano, and after tossing about a audibly, expressing her thought rather than 
t the table, sank into a low chair addressing her guest: ‘I don’t know what we 
t Holmes. ‘I have had enough of shall do,’ and moved to the piano. — ‘May I sing, 
iid with a sigh. ‘ I don’t know why Mr Holmes? Or do you hate music too?’ she 
3 been so deeply moved by the fate asked. 


But there was the fact to wonder at ; and this 
evening Musgrave did not appear to so much as 
admire his wife. 

Holmes followed up-stairs more willingly than 
he had gone in to dinner — Mrs Musgrave’s 
fascinations had not been without effect. She 
sat down at the piano and ran her light fingers 
over the keys with a tofich that showed her a 
mistress of the instrument ; then Musgrave rose, 
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a talent. Now, in 


For the best part of an hour she sat at the 
instrument, singing and playing, Frank Holmes 
beside her turning over the music. It was a 
hiatus in Ms existence, in which he fell into 
oblivion of everything except the singular 
enchantment of this woman’s society. Nor was 
it that she seemed to exert her charms and 
accomplishments for him ; had she done so, 
probably they would have failed of effect ; but 
she bowed her head and lowered her splendid 
voice in devout rendering of a piece from the 
Stabat Mater or one of the Masses familiar to 
her ear in her native country ; and sang with 
pink brow and swelling bosom the passionate 
love-songs of the South, with equal unconscious- 
ness of his presence beside her. Nor was the 
power of the spell over Frank Holmes lessened 
when, turning quickly on the stool, an expression 
of disgust swept over her face, and was succeeded 
by an ill-concealed look of distress. While she 
was singing, her husband had returned and 
entered the room unobserved, and was now 
lying on the sofa in a drunken stupor. 

Mrs Musgrave left the piano, and without 
noticing her husband further, said: ‘Will you 
have coffee, Mr Holmes V 

‘Thanks, no. I must say good-night, Mrs 
Musgrave, and thank you for a most delightful 
evening.’ 

She went to the door with him, and hesitating 
there a moment, walked with him down the 
corridor to the elevator. As he was about to 
touch the bell, she said, looking in his face with 
a sadness that was very touching : ‘ I wish, Mr 
Holmes, we had a prospect of living in London. 
It would be so pleasant to have you for a friend, 

come 


•der of Margaret Neale, his 
that the course of the police 
wrong, and that the conviction of 
'he murderer — would 
be an accident rather than the logical result of 
a well-conceived method of action, 
guilt or innocence, 
opinion 


attitude was this 
was radically 
Faune— -if he were really tb 


As to Faune’s 
he had at present no firm 
upimvu , there was one dark passage upon 
which light would have to he shed before the 
question of guilt or innocence could be finally 
and completely answered. Why did Margaret 
Neale leave the house that Saturday night? It 
was here, in the opinion of Frank Holmes, that 
the pursuit ought to have commenced; but the 
police, finding no scent to start upon, had run 
promiscuously about-, trusting to chance rather 
than intelligent direction. The arrest of Faune 
was the consequence of this course of action. 

On the jury, with the evidence before him 
that was given at the police court, he would still 
have demanded the completion of the case by 
a clearly established answer to the question, why 
did Margaret Neale go to the Park that night? 
To his mind the question was a vital one ; and 
it was to throw light upon the motive of the 
woman’s fatal act that he now bent himself, not 
reckoning as to whether it would help to convict 
or acquit the prisoner. But though it has been 
said that Holmes was as yet without a firm 
opinion as to Faune’s guilt or innocence, he was, 
even in the face of the damning evidence, still 
unaccountably disposed to doubt that the man 
was capable of such an act. Faune’s disappear- 
ance the very next evening tended rather to 
increase than to diminish Holmes’s doubts as to 
his guilt. Would it not be better for him to 
have stood his ground, if guilty, than to have 
aroused suspicion by flight? The manner of the 
murder indicated an amount of cool and metho- 
dical premeditation with which, in his opinion, 
a disappearance like that of Faune was incon- 
sistent He must have had, it was true, a very 
strong motive for his extraordinary and, it might 
turn out, fatal behaviour; but this was a 
secondary point of interest in comparison with 
the vital one of the reason of Margaret Neale’s 
secret visit to Hyde Park the night she met her 
death. 

Holmes sprang out of bed early next morning 
with a light flashing upon him ; and without 
waiting to have breakfast, he jumped into a cab 
and drove up to Fleet Street. 


to come to us of an evening. Shall 
to-morrow?’ 

‘ A thousand thanks, Mrs Musgrave. 

v ‘eater pleasure ; but I am not able to 
for the evening. I shall call during the 
;ood -night again, Mrs 


desire no 
promise 

day, however. And no 1 
Musgrave.’ 

‘ Good-night,’ she said. 

When Holmes reached the street, instead of 
going to his lodgings, he turned down to the 
Embankment for a quiet stroll and half an hour’s 
thinking. For half that time he was able to 
think of nothing but the woman he had just 
left. 

‘Hang the fellow!’ he exclaimed, flinging the 
stump of a cigar into the river ; ‘the possession 
of such a wife ought to fill him with ambition. 

-—What will be the end of UP he thought, 
remembering what she had dropped about their 
not having ‘ much money,’ and the state in which 
he had left Musgrave. Any ‘end of it’ would 
be good enough for the man; but it was terrible 
to think of a woman like Lucy Musgrave being 
dragged down to the degradation of a fallen 
husband. She had touched the young man’s 
chivalry* i . . 

If he had temporarily forgotten his promise title of his play? Perhaps so, posj 
to Mary Clayton, Frank Holmes made up for the But at anyrate there -was once a real 
delinquency by sitting over the -problem of of Barataria, and not so very long ag 
Margaret Neale’s death till two hour's past mid- Moreover, like the operatic kingdom, it a 
Eight. As stated in a former chapter, he had a by two brothers ; though, instead of bein 
peculiar . bent for the investigation of crimes, peaceful gondoliers, they were out-and-oi 
which his exceptional knowledge of London life of the most approved fashion — somewl 
End acquaintance with the details of most of the whisky-drinking type’ of the chorus 
the great crimes committed within the past few Jones,’ but thirstier; at least bloodthirsti 





THE REAL BARATARIA. 


agency and barter of captured goods with fre- 
quent attendances at country balls, fluttering the 
hearts of the Louisiana maidens, and enticing 
the youths to help him in his piratical ventures. 
Things went on gaily : the American government 
sent out expeditions against them, but the bold 


up his character for respectability. When, for 
instance, Venezuela set up as a separate State for 
herself in 1811, Pierre cordially recognised the 
new Republic, and procured letters of marque 
from its Government, ran up the Venezuelan 
flag, and posed as a Venezuelan patriot, while all 
the time they scoured the West Indian and 
American seas for booty. They reached the height 
of their fortunes in the year 1813, when (according 
to the authorities) they were frightfully wicked 
and committed no end of depredations. They 
became such a nuisance that Spain, England, 
and the United States pursued them as their 
avowed enemies. 

But as this persecution increased, the buc- 
caneers became bolder and more outrageous than 
ever. The dashing Jean in 1813 actually fired 
upon an American revenue officer, and nearly 
did for him altogether. Next year, he killed 
an inspector ; and even Pierre’s previous respect- 
ability was now tarnished. The Federal courts 
became more active. Finally, the two pirate 
kings were captured, but, like trne operatic 
heroes, evaded their captors, and, in the mourn- 
ful words of the expeditionary commander, 
‘inexplicably disappeared.’ Soon afterwards. 
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large fleet from New Orleans on ttie other, since ‘Richelieu/ and had transformed ‘John' into 
New Orleans determined after all to suppress the ‘Jack/ he was still a Delancey. He might have 
pirates instead of accepting their services. This called himself Moses Smith— he might even have 
fight resulted in the defeat of the buccaneers, adopted a Yankee drawl and seasoned the same 
Their nest at Barataria was broken up, and many with powerful W estern slang, but he would still 
pirates were captured. But Pierre and Jean have remained a Delancey. 

escaped. For, notwithstanding that the young man 

Their later history is full of adventure and affected big untanned boots, buckskin breeches, 
very curious. Pierre’s innate love of respect- a red shirt, and a sombrero hat ; though he dined 
ability got the better of him again, and he and at twelve o’clock with £ the boys,’ and excused 
his brother both fought against the English at without a murmur such luxuries as table linen, 
the battle of New Orleans, under the American cut glass, and silver- ware ; though lie slept in a 
general Jackson (1815), and were gratefully hammock, rolled up in rather coarse blankets, _ 
thanked for ‘their courage and fidelity.’ After and took his morning plunge in the little creek 
this Pierre disappears from history; but Jean’s which furnished bathing facilities for alibis men 
old piratical Paul Jonesian instincts asserted — he was still Jack Delancey, and it needed not 
themselves once more, and he returned to buc- the courtesy title accorded him in Burke’s Peer - 
caneering. The end of this dramatic pirate is age to proclaim this fine specimen of a sturdy 
lost in a mass of tradition. His name, if not his Briton as the ‘ Honourable ’ Jack Delancey. So, 

f resence, was the terror of the Gulf and Strait of although all the stockmen and the farmers and 
'lorida as late as 1822. But in that year the the cowboys within fifty miles of the Delancey 
United States navy swept those waters with ranch freely addressed the wealthy young Eng- 
vigour and success, and from that time forth the lishman as ‘Jack,’ they cheerfully yielded him 
Baratarian buccaneers became totally extinct, such marked deference as was never paid to any 
Perhaps lured by old associations, their ghosts other man in the Territory, and such as Jack 
may have sought the Savoy, and after reading the Delancey himself had never dreamed of demand- 

name of their beloved land upon the bills, have ing. 

passed onward to the Prince of Wales’s to watch It was at the first big-^-round-up ’ after Jack’s 

the comparatively respectable career of Jean’s arrival in the West, and the boys were dining 

model hero,' Paul Jones. after a hard morning’s work branding the young 

■ ; cattle. 

_ ‘ That thar Delancey o’ yourn is blooded ! ’ said 

JACK DELANCEY’S FOREMAN. a gaunt Kentuckian from a neighbouring ranch. 

\ ? a WESTERN LOVE-STORY. ‘ He ’ s got the generwine liquid in his veins, you 

kin bet ! He ’s squar’, boys, an 5 he ’s fair, so he 
By William Atkinson, author of ‘Charlie Ransom.’ j g : 

When the second son of the Right Honourable £ Be me faith, he is that same!’ responded a 
the Earl of St Marylebone, commonly known as son Erin. ‘He’s a lad after St Patrick’s own 
the Honourable John Wentworth Richelieu De- ] iea 5‘t* Shure he’s aiqual to none— arrah, thin, 

lancey, threw up his commission as a lieutenant ^ e J aljers J * ^ a ne he s second to none . 

* xt Ar * t. f n v .1 • di i , It wur told up to the Station, when I wur 

n Her Majesty s Life Guards Blue, and vacated over last month) he wur a dock or a lord- 

Jus apartments m the Albany, he purposed making mayor or sumthin’ when he wur on the old sod. 
an entirely fresh start in life. To accomplish I ’m a trifle shy of sech-like pranks as palmin’ off 
this he not only left his native land, literally to incogniter. Looks kinder slippery, as if a feller' 
pitch Ms tent some six thousand miles to the wur ’shamed of his own name an’ previous 
westward of the British metropolis, but also record.’ 

repudiated so much of hie name as was not This last speaker was Calvin Earned, a ranch 

absolutely necessary for bis own identification mai ? of small means and smaller endeavour, who 

. and the exigences of business and society in the a practice of throwing mud * at h,s neigh- 

° J hours, and who was really only tolerated for the 

, / ... ... .. sake of his daughter Metta. 

_ That he was tolerably successful m his en- ‘That’s right, Cal! Wouldn’t be you if you 
deavours to construct his own fortune may be didn’t shoot your dirty mud,’ retorted one of the 
inferred from the fact that, some four years after men. ‘Jack Delancey ’s got grit and sand, any** 
the Honourable John’s sudden disappearance how, which is more than can be said of you.’ 

’ t>^i * v-.ii i M ii n*- n c ; i r , ii .i . i ;• . . . 
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Westerner.’ He told Jack that he was originally are especially few and far between. Metta 
from * the East , 5 but had settled in Wyoming Lamed was unmarried, she was young, and she 
when he was very young, with the intention of was pretty. Not only so ; she was well informed, 
‘growing up with the country . 5 fairly well educated, and possessed of much good 

How Delancey became acquainted with Spencer common-sense. She was, from a social stand- 
Knight matters little. The Englishman stumbled point, the superior of all her neighbours, except 
across him in Kansas City, where Knight — after Jack Delancey and, perhaps, Spencer Knight, 
the manner of Wyoming stockmen during the (Knight was peculiarly reticent in regard to his 
dull season — was indulging in a ‘ toot . 5 Delancey antecedents, though that he had received a liberal 
rendered the young fellow, who was a man after education became constantly more apparent) 
his own heart and about his own age, a valuable Yes, Metta Lamed was pretty ; but she had not 
service, which saved Knight from the disgrace of the patrician beauty of a hundred-and-one young 
arrest and possible imprisonment ; thereby plac- dames whose acquaintance and favour Delancey 
ing the Western man for ever in his debt This had forsworn when he struck out for the West, 
was before Jack had located as a ranchman. Met was clever ; but there were many branches 
Being a fairly good judge of human nature, and of knowledge that formed the ABC of Jack’s 
rightly estimating that Spencer Knight would not own sister’s education, of which the girl was as 
speedily forget a kindness, Delancey invited that ignorant as she was of Greek verbs and Egyptian 
young man to enter his service. The compact hieroglyphics. Met dressed ‘nattily , 5 yet her 
which they then made had never been regretted neat home-made gowns would have presented a 
by either ; for, after four years of hard work rather ‘dowdy 5 appearance alongside the most 
and constant companionship, if Knight beheld in ordinary efforts of Worth or Elise. To sum up : 
Jack Delancey his ideal of a gentleman and a Met Lamed could thoroughly appreciate a good 
friend, Jack knew, as well as he was aware of his book in good English, she could make an apron 
own existence, that with his faithful servant and or hemstitch a handkerchief with the utmost 
friend, Spencer Knight, he might safely entrust neatness, and she could manufacture pastry 
his possessions, his life, and— his honour. And which would have reflected credit up 011 a 
by Jack Delancey of WyomingTTerritory, honour sian chef. But then 

was as highly treasured as ever it had been When Jack Delancey first saw Met, on a breezy 
by the Honourable John Wentworth Richelieu summer afternoon, with the sleeves of her simple, 
Delancey of Her Majesty’s Life Guards Blue. white dress rolled up, a huge linen apron protect- 
Now, although Cal Larned had uttered from ing her from the dusty flour, while with her 
time to time many disparaging remarks in regard chubby hands she ‘fixed up 5 a batch of bread 
to his prosperous young neighbour similar to bis for supper, the ex-guardsman involuntarily eon- 
speech at the ‘ round-up 5 dinner-party, he was in fessed to himself that the girl looked ‘ killing . 5 
reality very anxious to secure Jack Delancey for But, later on, as he pondered over a cigar. Jack 
a son-in-law. As a matter of fact it looked as if Delancey’s good sense forced him to admit that 
this ambition of the lazy stockman would in all it would be extremest folly in him to think of a 
probability be gratified. In older communities, girl like Met Larned as his future wife. It was 
Cal Larned’s surliness and general aptitude for not snobbery, in that Delancey’s early training, 
picking quarrels might have been laid to that old associations, and family ties compelled him 
very convenient scapegoat, dyspepsia. On the invariably to compare Met with his sister and his 
plains of Wyoming that disease is unknown, and mother — always to the disadvantage of pretty 
as cowboys usually ‘ call a spade a spade,’ they Met Larned. Jack was swayed by honesty of 
passed upon Calvin Larned the very laconic but purpose, and he resolved never to ‘make love 5 to 
expressive verdict of ‘mean cuss . 5 To his general Met; being Jack Delancey, he kept his resolu- 
meanness Larned added the vice of laziness, for tion. 

which reason, undoubtedly, he was tolerably civil But, nevertheless, Jack found it very pleasant 
to Jack Delancey, and encouraged his pretty on Sunday afternoons to ride over to the Larneds- 
daughter Metta to accept the attentions paid her cottage, five miles away, and indulge in a chat 
by the handsome Englishman. He figured on the with Metta. If he desired excuse, he found it in 
probability that if Jack should marry Metta he the paper which came to him with his mail every 
might ‘pool 5 his business interests with those of Saturday, and which Metta liked to read. Jack 
his son-in-law by turning over his miserably discovered a keener satisfaction in taking tea — 
small herd of cattle to Delancey, and himself supper, they call it in Wyoming — with Metta 
roam hither and thither at his own sweet will than he had ever experienced in sipping souchong 
and at Jack’s expense. from dainty china cups in London drawing- 

How the unsavoury and unsatisfactory Calvin rooms. Metta’s suppers were substantial affairs 
ever became possessed of so pretty and good a — delicious beefsteaks and the lightest of light 
girl as Metta Larned is one of those conundrums hot bread, with butter that the dairy-maids at 
the answers to which are locked securely in Delancey Park had never surpassed. Such jneals 
Nature’s, sealed books. When Jack Delancey were peculiarly appreciated by Jack after along 
settled in Wyoming, Metta was twenty years old. week of tough meat, indifferent potatoes, and 
She had then lived with her father on the plains hardtack! And Jack reciprocated Metta’s hospi- 
for five or six years, having left her mother a ; taiity whenever he journeyed to Cheyenne — as ne 
thousand miles away in an Illinois graveyard. j frequently did — by bringing file girl a new novel 
How Jack Delancey came to pay marked or ‘something pretty . 5 So they . became good 
attentions to this girl is no conundrum at all. comrades, and both enjoyed amazingly the long 
She was the only marriageable girl within a quiet Sunday afternoons. But their regard and 
day’s ride of the Delancey ranch* Women are esteem for each other stopped just short of love ; 
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JACK DELANCEY’S EOEEMAK. 


Chambers's Journal, 
Feb. 15, 1890. J 


"his will ; so he indulged in considerable chuck- 
ling as lie shuffled off to mount his pony and 
ride home. 

A few days later, Spencer Knight returned. 
In the evening, he and Delancey strolled down 
to the creek to smoke an after-supper pipe. 
‘Spence,’ said Jack, ‘I am going to marry Metta 
Larned.’ 

‘Yes,’ responded the other; ‘we all thought 
it would come to that. I hope you will both 
be very happy, Delancey.’ 

Curiously enough, each of the men, for the 
first time in the course of their acquaintance, 
remarked a strange glumness in the other. They 
not only remarked it, but both remembered it 
very vividly. There was no gladness about 
Delancey’s announcement, and Knight’s con- 
gratulatory reply had a counterfeit ring about 
it. 

‘Next Monday,’ said Jack after a pause, ‘I 
shall start for home to make the folks over there 
a visit before settling down for life. You will 
stay and take care of things for me while I am 
gone, won’t you, Spence 1 I shall not be away 
more than a couple of months, and during that 
time I should like you to have, the carpenters 
over from Cheyenne and run up a comfortable 
cottage over yonder by the poplars. Consult 
Metta as much as possible.’ 

Delancey spoke so mechanically that Knight 
knew, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
something was wrong. But he made no in- 
quiries. 

‘ All right, Delancey ; and when you return 
I shall ask for leave of absence for a similar 
purpose. Like yourself, I am an Englishman* 
There was a little unpleasantness in our family, 
which induced me to locate in the West some 
twelve years ago. The other day I saw an 
old friend of mine, who was passing through 
Cheyenne. We talked matters over, and I think 
past differences can now be adjusted. However, 
I will not pester you with my affairs to-night.’ 

Somehow or other, Jack Delancey was absent 
from his ranch eight months instead of two ; 
so that the following summer had commenced 
by the time he returned to his Western 


meddlesome, or to wound you. May I go 
ahead V 

‘ Surely. Let us sit on this boulder.’ 

‘Delancey, you just asked about Metta. You 
hat girl. I knew it the night that 
on this spot, when you told me of 
w v ' i\ You will never be 

*eally happy with Metta for your wife.’ 

‘ha faint smile. ‘ This 
I have asked Metta to 


do not love t 
we were last 

your engagement to her. 
r< 

‘ Stop,’ said Jack, with 
question is undeba table. ’ 
marry me, and it is utterly impossible to discuss 
tlie matter.’ 

‘But,’ persisted Knight, ‘you love with all 

woman. You 
•you do not desire to deny 
can never hope to love 

! Lady Florence Knighton 

You see, my dear fellow, I 
It was a rather shabby 
> go over there 
your heart to my sister, while you kept 
me all these months waiting to become reconciled 
to my father. — But, to return to our subject. 
You not only fell desperately in love with Flo, 
but you have stolen the poor girl’s heart away 
from her.’ 

‘Indeed, Spence, I have been strictly honour- 
able in this matter. While at home, I made 
no secret of my engagement, and studiously 
avoided anything like a flirtation with Lady 
Florence. We were thrown much together, and 

I confess Well, that makes no difference : 

I am here to keep my word with Metta.’ 

‘ I admit, Delancey,’ said Knighton, rather 
comically, ‘that in -the presence of my sister you 
tried your best to behave like a sphinx ; but — I 
have it on the authority of my married sister 
— your attempt was a signal failure : while, as 
for Florence, she has made a clean confession 
to her sister.— Now, are you going to make Flo 
miserable as well as yourself V 

‘I am grieved to learn,’ muttered Jack, ‘that 
I have unintentionally caused your sister tem- 
porary distress. But as for myself— I think a 
fellow need not feel particularly miserable in 
living up to his word. — No ; I shall marry Metta 
Larned.’ 

‘Wait a while,’ continued Knighton, laying his 
hand upon his friend’s shoulder. ‘ Metta Larned 
does not love you 1 What do you say to 


your heart and soul another 
cannot deny fchat- 
it. You love, as you 
Metta, my sister Florence. 

‘ Nonsense, Spence ‘ 
your sister?’ 

‘The very same, 
too am an “ honourable, 
trick on your part, Delancey, to 
and lose 
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» w ith you.— You are not About sixty-five years ago the East India Com- 
A * pany presented the then Emperor of China with 

and two timepieces, manufactured by English artists, 
with They were of the finest workmanship that was 
ever executed. They were of similar design, and 
so it is only needful to describe one of them. It 
stiff was in the form of a chariot, which was of solid 
gold. A lady is seated, in a languishing attitude, 

_ leaning her right hand on that side of the chariot. 

j, his friends In the centre of the same side is set the clock 
‘ * ’ vl " ’'** ith its face outwards, and which is no 

, shilling. It strikes and repeats, 
ng wound up, goes for eight days. 

22 A bird, which is almost completely made up 

of diamonds and rubies, rests upon the lady’s 
iOCKS. finger. At striking-time it flutters its wings for 

Ai ir Britain several minutes. It is something less than the 
clocks into ^reat lintain part of an incll from the tip of its bill 

to the Dutch. In 1368 tQ the extrem j t y 0 f the tail. Inside its body are 

l a license for three me* con t a ined some of the works which animate it. 

jr from Delft in Holland, In j ier ] e f t hand the lady holds a golden tube 
pursue their trade in Eng- which is little thicker than a large pin, and upon 
liflcation of the mechanics the top of which is fixed a small round ornament 

hereby they might be in- of the size of a sixpence. As long as the clock 

y the more skilful aliens, continues to go, this ornament moves round with 
clock in England is one a regular perpetual motion. The top of the orna- 
rret at Hampton Court. It ment is studded thickly with precious stones, as 
here fitted up, by command is the whole chariot. Above the fair occupant’s 
the year 1540. From the head is a sort of canopy, under which is placed a 
iction down to the reign of bell. To the inquisitive eye the bell reveals no 
called orloges or horologes, apparent connection with the clock save as an 
oration, clocks found their ornament. But there is a secret communication 
Ion and other large towns, between the two. At the hour, from under the 
, up to the date mentioned, shade of the canopy there descends a hammer, 
held its own. which strikes smartly and sharply against the 

rles I., prior to the outbreak mellow-sounding bell. This performance can be 
tere was an improvement repeated at pleasure simply by touching a catch 
5 mechanism of clockwork, in the form of a minute diamond button. The 
e march of invention we chariot can be set in motion by the touching of a 
>f Cheshire. Sir Joseph spring, and will run in either a circular or a 
, in the afore-mentioned straight direction. As it moves, there are two 
on who originated this for- birds which appear as if flying in the air. It 
ere is no record of the par- needs a close glance to discover that they are 
rovement for which we are attached by wires, pliable and strong, yet no 
ph ; but it is certain that thicker than a hair, to the canopy of the chariot, 
id hitherto been but crude, The clock, together with its carriage-rest, its 
a rint of view — took a rapid furniture and appointments, is a wonder of corn- 
stride towards its present state of complete- pactness, as it is a marvel of dazzling brilliancy 
ness. and costliness. 

Amongst remarkable public clocks, there are _ 

two which stand foremost — those of Lyons and 

Strassburg. They are well worth attention, ' IN A CALIFORNIAN CANON, 

partly on account of their curious workmanship, The hills are verdured with the pines and firs: 
and partly because of their richness of ornament 0 n mossy banks the lady-fern peeps out, 

and originality of design. In the former, two And from the chasms and sunny slopes about, 

horsemen, ful y armed cop-d-^ encounter m Nature , revivified and beauteous, stirs ; 
deadly combat, as it were, and beat the hour Where ’ yond er bird his tiny pinions whirs, ' 

upon each others armour. Then a door opens, mi y , , ■ , , 

and an image of the Virgin, bearing in her arms The ^.stemmed manganita is abloom 

the child Jesus, steps out. She in turn is fol- With delicate bells ; and from the thicket’s gloom 

lowed by the magi, with retinue marching ‘all The linnet practises his trills and slurs, 
in good order,’ presenting their gifts, heralded by 0dours of P me and ba y tree fiu the air 5 
trumpets, which continue to breathe forth from The sun shmes warm on rocks and springing grass ; 

their brazen throats while the procession is in The white clouds break apart and softly pass 
movement. The scene which the Strassburg 0ut of tbe dee P Hue sky ; and over there, 
clock presents is as follows : At each hour, as the Where but a while ago the snow-drifts lay, 

clock goes round, there is a cock which claps its The hills wear all their mingled blue and gray, 

wings ; again, in this, a door opens, and an angel Yirna Woods. 

appears, who salutes the Virgin ; then the Holy ''%» V , 

'Spirits in the form of a dove descends and alights Fri nted and Published by V. * E. Csambers, V &**» 
upon the shoulder of the v irgm. noster Row, London, and 339 High Street* EmNBxptGH. 


he grasped his friend’s hand and shook it 
remarkable vigour. 

The Honourable Spencer Knighton is 
known as Spence Knight on the Delancey ranch, 
of which he is sole proprietor ; but Jack 

Delancey of Wyoming is no more, h — 

having rechristened that gentleman with his old itself, w 
name when he settled down to the pleasant life larger than a 
of an English country Squire. and, upon bei: 
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COMPLETION OF THE FORTH BRIDGE, porting tlie same by grasping sticks butting against 
By One of the Assistant Enqineebs. the chairs. In the Forth Bridge the chairs must 

The briefest glance at the map of Scotland abund- be imagined to be placed a third of a mile apart, 
antly evidences the raison d’etre of the gigantic and the men’s heads to be three hundred and 
structure across the Firth of Forth, whose success- sixty feet above the ground. Their arms are 
ful completion has just marked so important an represented by huge steel lattice members, and 
era in the annals of engineering. the sticks or props by steel tubes twelve feet in 

Various projects had from time to time been diameter and one inch and a quarter thick, 
mooted for the bridging of the Firth, but were No novelty is claimed for the cantilever sys- 
one by one abandoned. In 1881, however, the tem. It is, as a matter of fact, a prehistoric 
North British, Great Northern, North-Eastern, arrangement, as illustrated in the stone corbel and 
ahd Midland Railway Companies, being anxious lintel combinations found in the earliest Egyptian 
to attain direct communication to the north of and Indian temples. 

Scotland, which should enable them to compete Passing on to the leading dimensions of the 
with the west coast companies for this traffic on Forth Bridge, the total length of the structure is 
equal if not more favourable terms, instructed 8296 feet, or nearly If miles ; and there are two 
their respective consulting engineers, Sir John spans of 1710 feet, two of 680 feet, fifteen 
Fowler, K.C.M.G., the late Mr Harrison, and approach viaduct spans of 168 feet, four granite 
Mr Barlow, to report on the matter. On the arches of 57 feet span on the south shore ; with 
4th May 1881 these engineers submitted a joint three arches of similar construction and 25 feet 
Report, the result of prolonged consultations, span at the corresponding northern abutment. A 
unanimously agreeing that the steel cantilever clear headway of 150 feet at high-water spring- 
Brklge designed by Sir John Fowler and Mr B. tides is allowed. The extreme height of the 
Baker fulfilled all the necessary conditions, and structure is 361 feet above high-water, the 
was the least expensive and most suitable design greatest depth of the foundations being about 
for bridging the Firth of Forth. The Forth 90 feet below the same level. 

Bridge Railway Company accordingly appointed' The main masonry piers, three in number, 
Sir John Fowler and Mr B. Baker as engineers situated respectively on the south shore, on the 
for the undertaking; and by the close of 1882 island of Inchgar vie (an island fortuitously placed 
tlie contract was let to the combined firm of midway between the two deep channels), and on 
Messrs Tancred, Arrol, & Co., who forthwith the Fife shore, consist each of a group of four 
commenced active operations. masonry columns of concrete or rubble faced with 

Before passing to the building of the structure granite, and 49 feet in diameter at the top by 
and the many points of interest therewith con- 36 feet high ; resting either on solid rock, as in 
nected, we propose briefly to deal with the prin- the case of the Fife and two northern Inchgorvie 
ciple of the cantilever and the general features of piers ; or on caissons filled with concrete, as in 
the Bridge itself, the case of the two southern Inebgarvie and the 

The word c cantilever, 5 which denotes a bracket, Queensferry piers, 
is becoming rapidly popularised. In the Forth The masonry abutments at each end of the 
Bridge, as will be seen from the annexed diagrams, Bridge call for no special remark, and may be 
the brackets are double, being placed back to back here dealt with. Their dimensions have been 
and fastened together. No better illustration of already given. The foundations were in the 
the cantilever principle can be given than that of -dry, and presented no features of difficulty. The 
Mr .Baker's * human cantilever ’—namely, two men piers and arches were built of granite brought 
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n i » n ( ii rec t I performed from a platform, which, elevated by 
Aberdeen direct | P ^ rf hydraulic lifting presses working inside 

ement 707 000 the columns, was carried up with them. 1 he 
0 cubic feet of platform, which was raised about sixteen feet at a 
0 cubic *® e “ , J ;ft carded with it all necessary cranes, rivet 
ft than one furnaces, &c„ in addition to shelters for the men 

used for tempo! Access to the platform was gamed by means of 
used lor tempo ^ similar t0 those employed m mines, and 

isonrv had been actuated in a like manner by winding-engines ; 
leen maintained all material, &c being similarly wound np to 
h'p- material*' for the platform ready for erection. 

tb Oiieensferry Tte riveting of the work was performed by 
_ c>!uee 7 specially designed machines, worked by by- 
draulic power; the rivets, of which there are 
j-jq fewer than eight millions in the entiie struc- 
»5!Sg|| ture being heated in furnaces burning refuse oil, 
a novelty which has proved so successful that its 
use is now largely adopted. . 

The erection of the vertical columns being com- 
pleted in some six months, the top member con- 
necting them (see fig. 2) was duly built into posi- 
2 - JIM tion on the platform, now resting on the summit 
QUI1& JIbBI I of the columns. Meanwhile, the bottom mem- 

diameter from 


Fig. 1. —General View of the Forth Bridge. 

mil recall to mind the admirable equipment of 
the workshops and girder-yards and the interest- 
ing methods of dealing with the steel plates and 
Mrs. It is beyond the limits of the space at 
disposal to deal with the plant employed in m 
nutation of the girder-work in any detail ; sn 


side by means of a crane secured to a movable 
groundwork, which travelling along the tube itself 
followed up the erection. The top members and 
our the upper portions of the struts and ties were 
ani- erec t ec i by means of special cranes travelling along 
ffice the top members themselves. 

Ired The material, already fitted, drilled, and in some 
— - cases also partially riveted up in the workshops on 
111 shore, was brought in steam barges to the ends of 
®8f the cantilevers, and by means of the cranes already 
Hi enumerated, speedily transferred to their final 
S3 position in the structure. 

ill Various methods were proposed for the erection 
V? of the 350 feet central span joining the arms of 
the cantilevers ; that finally adopted being to build 
m it out from each end, cantilever fashion, with the 
c.-;: 7 requisite temporary supports, until a junction in 
1|| | the middle was effected. The southern central 
ppjjg girder was closed on October 10, 1889 ; that 
jjij over the northern channel on the 7th November 
following. 

Fig. 2.— One of the Cantilevers. The 54^000 tons of steel employed in the Forth 

ton hydraulic bending-press, employed for bend- Bridge is that known as mild steel, and was made 
ing the plates forming the tubes, down to the on the open hearth or Siemens-Martin process, 
smallest tool, the latest and most approved Two qualities were employed, one to resist ten- 
machinery was adopted, a large quantity of it sile and the other compressive strains; having 
being specially designed for the work. The drill- strengths respectively . of thirty to thirty-three, 
roads with their admirable plant will be recol- and thirty-four to thirty-seven tons per square 
lected, where the various members were fitted inch in tension. Under the combined circum- 
together, drilled, and then £aken down, to be sub- stances of the most adverse conditions for the 
sequently re-erected in situ, stability of the structure, the maximum, rolling 

It is unnecessary to do more than mention load, and the fiercest hurricane, the strain will 
the numerous offices, stores, dwelling-houses, &c., never exceed seven and a half tons per square 
located for the work. The requirements and inch, and in some parts considerably less : it will 
organisation of a vast staff of men numbering at readily be perceived bow ample is the margin of 
time over four thousand for the carrying out safety allowed, 
of such an undertaking will be readily apparent The changes resulting from variations of tem- 
to our readers. perature have of necessity to be allowed for, and 

■ The erection of the so-called vertical tubes over in so large a structure they are considerable — an 
the main piers formed the first stage after the inch for every hundred feet being arranged for 
;:t#mpletion of the bed -plates and skew-backs, in expansion and contraction, the space over, the 
These columns are twelve feet in diameter and whole length of the structure gives for this pur- 
fhree hundred and forty- three feet high. They pose no less than seven feet. For each pier and 
huilt to a height of about thirty feet by cantilever, with part of the connecting girder 
means of ordinary cranes supported on timber which it has to carry, eighteen inches of play 
.staging. The remainder of their erection was have been designed. , - 
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MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 
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idge requiring to be kept 4 Upon my word, Dugdale/ said he languidly, 
twenty acres ; whilst ( the ‘ hang me now, if it was not for Fanny here, 
end to end would cover I’d propose to Louise Temple. She’s a ripping 
i ; and the plates used in girl, and the sort of woman my father would 
extend a distance of over like ; a fine stately presence for a drawing-room, 
eh? Figure the dignity with which she would 
sted by the engineers on kiss the hand of a sovereign, making the bush 
j year by placing on the ness quite the other way about by her salutation, 

) feet main spans, two and queening it to the confusion of every eye. 
fifty loaded coal-wagons, My father doesn’t very much care about Fanny 
ist engines and tenders ; — has no style, he thinks — nothing distinguished 
sed upon the span being about her. ’ 

1800 tons, .or more than ‘ But you are engaged to her with his sanction, 
e Bridge will ever in I presume?’ 
to sustain. The results 4 1 don’t know,’ he answered, 
factory in every respect, I laughed, and said : ‘ Has Miss Temple heard 
with the calculations of that you’re engaged to be married?’ 
lays later, the first, pas- ‘No,’ he answered with a small air of con- 
across the structure by fusion; ‘there was no need to tell her. What 
hveeddale. The formal should there be in such a confession to interest 
sd for the 4th of March, her? You’re the only person on board the ship 
y His Royal Highness the that I have mentioned the thing to. Of course 
I can trust to yoti , 1 said he soothingly. '■ 

in connection with the ‘Trust me!’ I exclaimed, laughing again, 
dly nearing completion, ‘There is nothing wrong surely in this engage- 
3tween Winchburgh and ment that you should fear the betrayal of the 
t access to the Bridge secret of it? But since it is a secret, it is per- 
etween the Bridge and fectly safe in my keeping.’ j 

lorth side, In verkei thing ‘Do you think I ought to tell Miss Temple 

ted with the Bridge, and that I’m engaged?’ said he. 
ceithing. Various shorter ‘Well, if you are making love to her,’ said I, 

3 being carried out, and ‘it might be as well to give her a hint that 
being pushed forward to you’re not in earnest. 

‘Oh, but, confound it, I am!’ he cried. ‘I 
Lay add that the Forth mean,’ he added, catching himself up, ‘I think 
2I1 lines will, it is confi- her a doocidly charming girl, and the most 
luce the journey from delightful creature to flirt with that ever I 
Dundee from two and a met in my life ; but if I go and tell her I’m 

i than one hour. In the engaged’ 

:rom Edinburgh to Aber- ‘Well?’ 

a three and a half hours ‘It would knock my association with her on 
half or five ; and that to the head. It is not as if Fanny were within 
a half instead of eight reach of an early post. Even if I were disposed 
journey from London to to break off my engagement with her, it must 
1 saving of an hour or an take me some months to do it. — D’ye under- 
anticipated. stand me 1 ’ 

‘You mean, of course,’ said I, ‘that no letter 

can reach her under seven or eight months, 
iTE LOUISE. unless, indeed, you conveyed one to her by a 
e of a wreck. homeward-bound ship.’ 

‘Ay; but putting the homeward-bound ship 
a STRANGE cargo. aside,' Fanny could not know of my resolution-- 

,st trades on the Canary were it ever to come to that — until she received 
ew a very light breeze, the letter I posted to her in India ; therefore, I 
indeed, with more than should have to consider myself engaged to her all 
)f a shift in the western that time.’ 

ige happened. Captain ‘No doubt,’ said I, beginning to feel bored, 
in all his time he never ‘Miss Temple would take that view/ said he, 
>f so faint a trade-wind, ‘and that’s why I don’t choose to tell her the 
kill the time with some truth.’ 

. to ourselves. ‘ I don’t quite follow your logic/ I exclaimed ; 

e good ' friends, and had ‘but no matter. It may be that you want too 
i our cabin and on deck, much in the way of sweethearts. But so far as . 
iked him best for was a your secret goes, you can trust me to hold my 
ould speak of his engage- tongue. Possibly, I may admire Miss Temple 
vley as a schoolboy might as warmly as you do ; see qualities^ in her 
and not seem to know superior even to her excellence as a mistress of 
3ne clay he was lying in postures; but I do not yet love her so passion- 
pipe, and he had lugged afcely as not to wish to see her chastened* a bit 
breast-pocket to hav§ a by the lesson she is likely to learn from /our 
delight in her society.’ « - r-Y 
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stand,’ he exclaimed, lasdiylhip floated up from the bol 

, 0 f hi s pipe out through the the shore near Tangier. S 
3 oi ms pip o o tliey {oimd tllu man a l ive m 

cried I sorhvdn 1 ' to my legs ‘ What was the vessels 
‘Heaven bless °us, my dear j inquired little .Saunders. 

•e we now, I daresay, a fair ‘ Oil and brandy, sir. 
nil the nearest African head- ‘ Don t you think, exclain 
are distant enough from all your ; story is one 

of the influence of to the marines, Mr Pi ante. 

• • ■ ;* r .'heart be believed by your sailors 

u There may be them?’ 

there: more likely to Here the captain, who ha. 
than Miss Temple; forward, accompanied by 

’ * ' ^ ^ l US. 

‘ Mr Prance. 5 
1 Sir V 

1 heard him begin ; ‘That object yonder is a 
sauntered forth navigation. I think it wo 
send a shot at it.’ 

I found the ‘Ay, ay, sir.’ . , 

t a number * We will shift the helm, continued old Keeling, 
,/hiss at the sea in the skewered, buttoned- up sort of voice and 
cfiief -mate at the air he was wont to use when addressing his 
ladder was likewise staring mates in the presence of the passengers, ‘so as 
ith Mr Johnson along- to bring the wreck within reach oi our car- 
" is, and little ronades. 5 
the rail, fanning 4 Very good, sir. 5 

black wide- ‘I expect, 5 continued old marlme-spike, that 
she is floating on the air in her hold rather 
k, and saw some than on her cargo, even though it he cork ; 
mile distant, that emitted a wet and if we can knock a hole in her, she will 

‘ I asked the sink. 5 . . , . , T 

his class, and at once made the ! Mr Prance went aft to the wheel, _ and the 
a capsized hull of a vessel of j vessel’s course was changed. Instructions went 
She floated almost to the j forward ; and the boatswain, who combined with 


civilisation, then, to be clear 
the girls ! Take my advice, and keep your 

whole till you get to India. ... 

a Princess waiting for you 1 

value a tiger-hide offering - — i--- » i . V r „ 

whilst Miss Crawley’s broken heart will mend | interrupted us. 
apace when she learns that your wife has a blacli 

skin. 5 

c 0h, hang it all’- 
but f was sick of the subject, and 
to see what was doing on deck. 

When I arrived on the poop, 
captain standing aft surrounded by 
of ladies, directing a binocular si 
over the starboard bow. The 
head of the poop L™. 
into the same quarter, w: 
side, bothering him with questions 
Saunders on tiptoe, to see over tb : 
his face with a large flapping 
awake. 

I stepped to the side to look 
object about a i~T; 
flash of light from time to time, 
mate to lend me!' ' 
thing out to be a 
about eighty tons. ----- 

line of her yellow sheathing, and the gold-like Ins duties tilt 
metal rising wet to the sun from the soft sweep the Countess . 
of the blue brine darted flashes as dazzling as a couple of m 
flame from the mouth of a cannon. >r i e f e tel] 

I returned the glass to Mr Prance. Mr Riley, thi 

‘ She has not been long in that condition, I Hudson, who 
think?’ said I. , , that morning 

‘Not twenty -four hours, I should say, 5 he of some in us 
answered. ‘ I see no wreckage floating about snow of her ti 
k er > j think of a wh 

‘ *Kor I. If she had a crew on hoard when she I Mr Greenl: . 
turned turtle, ’ I said, ‘she may have clapped \ and thumbscrews, 
down upon them as you imprison flies under told Miss Hudsoi 
a tumbler.’ . j noise, lie would i 

‘ God bless us, what a dreadful death to die l 5 be fired, and woi 
cried little Saunders. ‘I can conceive of no between himself j 
agony to equal that of beiflg in a cabin in a ades were discharg 
Sinking ship and going down with her, and know- ‘Not for worlds 


coming 

ladies. 
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shouted with pain, and went hopping to the | 

skylight with a foot in his hand. 

several, screeches from the ladies, and methought 
the whiskers of the Colonel, who stood beside 
me thirstily looking on, forked out with an 
added tension of every separate fibre, to — 
thunder of the gun and the* smell of the powder. 

The ball flew wide. 

4 Another shot !’ called out Mr Prance. 

Bang ! went the piece. I had my eye on the 
wreck at that moment, and saw half the stern- 
post, from which the rudder was gone, mi;. 
few feet of the keel to which it was affixed, 
vanish like a shattered bottle. 

‘That’s done it!’ cried old Keeling 

excitement as he stood ogling t~ - 

his binocular. ‘If a hole that’ll let the a 
is to sink her, she ’s as good as foundered.’ 

He had scarcely said this when there was a i 
sudden roar of voices along the whole length of 
our ship. 

4 See ! she is full of men !’ 

« Heart alive, where are they coming from * 

‘They’re rising a 3 if they were dead bodies, 

I and the last blast was sounding.’ 
j ‘ What ’ll they be 1 What ’ll they be V 

< Defend us ! they must all be afloat in a 
minute and drowning !’ . _ _ 

Fifty exclamations of this kind rolled along 
the bulwarks, where the sailors had gathered in 
their full company to watch the effect of the 
shot. There was no glass within reach of me ; 
but my sight was keen, and at the first blush I 
believed that the hull had been a slaver, that 

she had capsized when full of negroes, and that , . , 

our round-shot had made a man-hole att big able. The ladies had come 
enough for them to escape through. There were ol the poop out of the way 
twenty or thirty of them. They came thrusting mg upon the mam lance, n 
through the aperture with extraordinary agility, next to Miss Temple at the ta 

and most of them held a very firm seat on the They winT^almce 1 of 
clean line of the keel. But every now and swiftly shooting a glance of 
avain one or another of them would lose his me, and then staim a D am 
balance and slide down the hard bright surface pale face _ as P ass j°^ es ® f ■ 
of the yellow sheathing upon the round of the and nothing to show that a 
biltre plump into the water, where you would degree moved by the exciten 
observe him making frantic but idle efforts to 

reclimb the wet and slippery slope. parted lips, as though she bre 

‘Monkeys, as I am a man !’ roared Mr Prance. They are as much monl 

‘A cargo of monkeys, sir !’ shouted the skipper and tails can make acreatme 
from the other end of the poop, whilst he kept Do you suppose there 
his glasses levelled at the wreck. - iocked up m that hold? 

A sort of groaning note of astonishment, fol- God forbid said I. 1 
lowed by a wild shout of laughter, came along con.iectnre f ,• 

from the Jacks. Indeed, one needed to look How could those monkey 
hard at the thing to believe in it, so incredibly air i 

odd was the incident. One moment the wreck ‘Air there must have be 
was a mere curve of naked yellow sheathing they could . not have lxyed 
flashing to the sun as it rolled ; the next, pouf! wreck seems simple enough 
.went &e thunder of one gun, and as though its was no doubt, a h‘tje «hoor 
^rinnin^ adamantine lips owned some magical coast, bound to a European 
and diabolical potency of invocation, lo ! the of monkeys, which are alv 
hole made by the shot was vomiting monkeys, modity. They would be 
r and in a trice the radiant rounds of the keel-up where aft m the run, per 
1 fabric were covered with the figures of squatting, The vessel capsized, and 
clinsim® grinning creatures of all sizes, some like Keeling suggested, upon t 
l little fairy babies, some like men as large at' cannon-ball knocked a hob 
least as Mr Saunders. over the monkeys quarters, 

I ‘There’ll he a human being rising out of that I can tell you of more w 
l hole before, long, I expect,’ said Mr Prance. ‘He that.’ 

I must needs he slower than the monkeys if he’s ‘She must have capsiml 
; I ' How many d’ye make, Mr DugdaleT | recently,’ said she, glancing 


There were you what, Mr Prance : there’ll be none left in 
' ’ a few minutes, for the hull is sinking rapidly.’ 

At that instant Captain Keeling sung out: 
‘Mr Prance —have one of the quarter-boats 
to the | manned. It is as I thought — the hull was 
floating on the air in her hold, and she’s settling 
rapidly. We can’t let those poor creatures drown. 
Get the main topsail backed.’ 

A boat’s crew came bundling aft to the cry 
of the mate; in a mighty hurry the griped were ; 
and a I cast adrift, and the tackles slackened away with 
the men in their places, mid the fourth officer 
in the stern sheets shipping the rudder as the 
Jiu With boat sank. There was a deal of confusion for 

the wreck through the moment, what with the tumbling aft ol the 
t’ll let the air out sailors, the passengers getting out of their road, 
foundered.’ the hubbub of ladies’ voices, and the cries ot 

the seamen dragging upon the weather main- 
braces to back the yards. 

‘There she goes!’ cried I; ‘there’ll not be 
many of the creatures rescued, I believe. 
Monkevs are indifferent swimmers.’ 

‘Lively now, Mr Jenkinson,’ yelled Mr Prance 
to the fourth officer, ‘or they’ll all be drowned.’ 

The chaps gave way with a will, and the boat 
buzzed towards the patch of little black heads 
that rose and sank upon the swell as though a 
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office, and had passed a busy existence chiefly as 
a schoolmaster, in which, capacity he had indulged 
in many schemes, scholastic and otherwise, with 
more or less success. At the time that his atten- 
tion was first directed to Post-office matters, he 
was employed as Secretary of the Commissioners 
for the Colonisation of South Australia. He was 
no doubt attracted to the subject of postal reform 
by the frequent discussions which were then 
taking place -in parliament in regard to the 
matter, Mr Wallace of Kelly, the member for 
Greenock, who was the champion of the cause 
in the House of Commons, was fierce in his 
denunciation of the existing abuses and irregu- 
larities of the post, and subsequently proved a 
strong and al 
postage reform. 


rarely more than a glance with her, as thougn 
she believed that such beauty as her eyes had 
entitled them to a royal privacy. | 

4 No doubt , 5 I answered. 

By this time the boat had reached the spot 
where the hulk had foundered, and we could 
see the men lying over the side picking up the 
monkeys. I ran my gaze eagerly over the sur- 
face there, somehow fancying that one or more 
bodies of men might rise ; but there was nothing 
in that way to be seen. The boat lingered with 
the fellows in her standing up and looking 
around them. They then reseated themselves, 
the oars fparkled, and presently the little fabric 
came rushing through the water to alongside. 

4 How many have you picked up, Mr Jenkin- 
son V cried the mate. 

4 Only eight, sir. I believe they were half- 
dead with hunger and thirst, and had no strength 
to swim, for most of them had sunk before we 
could approach them . 5 

4 Hand ihe poor brutes up . 5 

Some of the Jacks jumped into the chains to 
receive the creatures, and they were passed over 
the rail on to the quarter-deck. Deeply as one 
might pity the unhappy brutes, it was impos- 
sible to look at them with a grave face. One of 
them was an ape with white whiskers like a 
! frill, and a tuft of hair upon his brow that made 
the rest of his head look bald. He had lost an 
eye, but the other blinker was so^ full of human 
I expression that I found myself shaking with 
! laughter as I watched him. He sat on his 
[ hams like a Lascar, gazing up at tts with his 
\ one eye with a wrinkled and grinning counten- 
t ance of appeal grotesque beyond the wildest 
I fancies of the caricaturist. There was one 
pretty little chap with red fur upon his breast 
like a waistcoat. Some of the creatures, on feel- 
ing the warm planks of the deck, lay down in 
the exact posture of human beings, reposing their 
| heads. upon their extended arms and closing their 
eyes* 

4 Bo'sun,’ called Mr Prance, 4 get those poor 
beasts forward and have water and food given 
them. Swing the topsail yard— lee main topsail 


which has since 
made his life famous, Rowland Hill went to work 
in a very systematic manner. Firstly, he read 
very carefully all the Reports relative to the 
Post-office ; then he placed himself in communi- 
cation with Mr Wallace and the Postmaster- 
general, both of whom readily supplied him with 
all necessary information. In this manner he 
made himself acquainted with his subject, with 


again, with an ordinary seaman swabbing the 
wet spaces left by tbe monkeys, and the ship 
quietly pushing forwards on her course. 

{To be continued.) 
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Cbam'bera’a Journal, 

having carried 
of years, and 

rellm* said ' he y ‘ sent and" received fifty 
circulars daily, and added that he 
until he had sent twenty Un- 
wise than through the post 
other methods cl 
work. Letters were 
which in these days 
stated period ^through 
being 

the paper; 


& was the cost t the 

w a “i b ° 3 oi ;;,i ce ^"^r T 

3 was not caught J quently proved, not inaccurately . ca J c ^ te Ii fc Jr 

SteSroLvSoi.p,™^ 

< = ^ y*rxt .« sb s RjA - i“K; r 

adopted, the addressees, after turning the let exs ton l ad t b tbe cllarge according, to 

over and learning from the covers all tog M a n iniquitous one, and that a just, 

desired to know, declining to take in the lett f ir tftX could ^ly be made according to 

on the ground that they could not affoid t p y Tbel)j aga ; nj j ie clearly saw that, the 

the postage. . ™Jn,>iiile of throwing the postage oil the recipients 

The system of ‘franking letters in the hi h- P P 1 ® ^ an i m p r0 per one, while it was also ; 
postage days led to an appalling abuse of - burden on the Post-office employees. The pre- 
privilege, which belonged to peers and me - mvment of postage became necessarily a feature 
of the House of Commons. It was 110 f° b of \iis plan i but^he experienced some difficulty ; 
originally allowed to enable members to cor- of ’ataWble 1 method of adopting^ ; 

I " spond with tlieir constituents) , . . . , o i. i considered that this might he earned 

i circumstances it is perhaps no surprising over the wantor ; but 

iat the plan soon became abused, ^ subsequently came to the conclusion that the 

Ltiwatelv used to cover all kinds of cone- 110 public and the Post-office wou!4 

jondenee, not only members’ but other peopie s ^irpo c tl 1 ^ of ^ kind of atamp 

» well. At one time indeed, all to its of be jv^ for let ters, and this arrange- 

arious packages passed free under the fra 0 ' ^1 br bt f orwar d and fully explained 

rivilege, such as dogs, a cow, par® ditches before the Commissioners of Post-office Inquiry, 
ales of stockings, boxes of medicine ftitchcs bet i u ^ ( Mj , Knigb t>» excellent isugges- 

f bacon, &c. Sometimes, indeed, frauked coveis iefe {ollowing extract from the Commis- 

rere actually sold; and they have ; even be ion. . Re fc w bich gives a brief description 

mown to be given m hen of ^ . of the proposed arrangement, may perhaps be read 

rants, who speedily convei ted them into y with interest at the present time : 

noney. . . -ii- ;* ‘That stamped covers, or sheets of paper, or 

This abuse, taken together with small ^ viemette stamps-the latter, if used, to be 

iraffic in letters, so openly and widely earned Qa the fa( ! e of the letter-be supphed 

m, formed of course a most important aigumcnt „ l tl blic fr om the Stamp-office, and sold at 
m favour of the proposals for tiM P P®^ k ^riee as to include the postage. Letters 

formulated by Rowland Hill, and no doubt stamped to be treated in all respects, as franks, 

much to damage the cause of his oppone . That each should have the weight it is entitLed. 

there is one other abuse to which Londonus were * legibly printed upon the stamp, lhat 

subject which may just be mentioned. At that y g y receiving-house should be struck 

timt the Twopenny Post was ^ “ S pun t Kperscription or duty stamp to prevent J 

IHe 

S&5 3 L pr g»S‘U .nd X^oSST’iS? S ‘S “LSrt 

•na-wsrsu- ^ 

53BS X# S.r« « 5 iruss* zrJt^7&2& 

cab easily be understood, thus made me . that it can be readily understood how 

from three to four hundred pounds a year, mad, * ^b«c«l by the general^' 

However beneficial such a system was to com- >i eart ^ * lar ^ h is scheme was with the 
■ merce and trade in London, it operated , most But P P le it encountered the bitterest 

Zil X opposition 
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was in August 1838. Next year a Bill for 
Cheap Postage passed through parliament with 
slight opposition ; and on the 12th of November 
1839 the Treasury issued a Minute authorising 
a uniform rate of fourpence for inland letters. 
This was, however, merely a temporary measure, 
in which Rowland Hill concurred, and was 
resorted to chiefly to accustom the Post-office 
clerks to a uniform rate and the system of 
charging by weight. The full measure of the 
Penny Postage scheme was accomplished a few 
months later on, when, on the 10th of January 
1840, the uniform rate of One Penny for letters 
not exceeding half an ounce in weight was 
officially introduced. 

Such in brief is the story of Penny Postage, 
which has caused such a revolution not only in 
the postal arrangements of this country, but in the 
conditions of all sections and grades of society. 
In the first year of its operation the number of 
letters posted was more than doubled, the number 
sent in 1840 being 169,000,000, as against 

82.000. 000 posted in 1839, including 6,500,000 
letters sent under the franking privilege, which 
was abolished with the introduction of the Penny 
Postage system. In 1851 the number of letters 
posted had risen to 670,000,000 ; while last year 
the quantity sent reached the fabulous number of 

1.558.000. 000, or about forty-four letters per head 
of the population. This refers to letters pure 
and simple. If we take into account post-cards, 
newspapers, book-packets, &c., the aggregate 
number of postal packets posted in 1889 will 


accustomed to the immense advantages of penny 
postage as to view them almost as part of the 
ordinary conditions of life, to recall some oi the 
arguments used fifty years ago against the measure. 
Lord Lichfield, as Postmaster-general, in adverting 
to the scheme in the House of Lords, described 
it thus, ‘of all the wiki visionary schemes which 
I have ever heard of, it is the most extravagant ; 
and endorsed this statement six months later 
when he had given more attention to the subject, 
being ‘even still more firmly of the same opinion. 
On a subsequent occasion he contended that the 
mails would have to carry twelve times as much 
in weight as before, and therefore the charge 
would be twelve times the amount then paid. 
‘The walls of the Post-office, 7 he exclaimed, 
‘would burst; the whole area in which the 
building stands would not be large enough to 
receive the clerks and letters. 7 Outside the Post- 
office, too, as well as by both the Government and 
Opposition, much animosity was exhibited against 
the proposal. 

If, however, the opposition against the intro- 
duction of Penny Postage was strong, the advo- 
cacy of the plan was no less powerful, while, 
moreover, it was thoroughly backed by popular 
opinion. Complaints as to the high rates of 
postage flowed in, and parliament was nearly 
inundated with petitions in favour of the scheme, 
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’ * J On this, all would presently U 

He" thefefore"drove off to Mount hour would be m 
the stationer’s shop, What premise 
Clayton ? £ It 


• ' His situation was 

’ jxing. This tremendously omin- 
uf evidence was not his alone, to do as 
* - — it was that woman’s, and 
be her husband’s, and within an 
the possession of the police. 

* W as it that he had made to Mary 
If he were acquitted, I should care 

.ha,, P «h.i», n,rf. c^sa 

“ ““ Sli i ™u ki» a,, i«. i a,e jX ,»a 

•ist r.srr:i t a fir £gas& 

, ho ordered the insertion lay in his power to secure Eaune s acquittal and 
^‘"advertisement in the morning paper of her “d bdt to this-and 

a is ss s 
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\ ^ V u P° rt f c * t0 dke0Ver the aUth ° r ° f the ° /The officer ^interest in the copy of the adver- 
advertisement^^ ^ ^ M . gs ^ who wa8 tisement changed into a look of unqu, xlifled 

— .« U» *p °< .hi. »«><■ h. 

^The woman started, and stared at him. ‘Yes, ‘Ho one else would have thought of it. I vas 
many times,’ she answered. ‘She used to come up the street, putting ideas toother, »huvl 
here with the young ladies to buy things.’ _ you come m here ; I only diopped in to have 
<X[ 0 w Mrs Grierson, I have reason to think a chat with you, little di earning oi this . 

} that it was in answer to this advertisement that Holmes felt sick. The officer lost not ano ler 
noor Miss Neale was. led to go into the Park that moment in taking possession oi the hook, which 


further investigation until the source 
advertisement had been ascertained, t. 

would depend. 1*- 
Street direct, and went into 
asking for the proprietor. 

Grierson was not in, 

Holmes’s task an easier 
Grierson whom he saw. 
little person, t 
husband’s shop, 
j: her to let him know w 


the 10th of June. 

She took the copy 
bewildered way, * 
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he. was grievously uneasy on account of it. She the purpose of the forgery was manifest : it was 
was excited, her nerves were much strung up ; done with a view of getting the money, and 
would she think unkindly of him for what he at the same time deceiving Mr Clayton, who of 
had done 1 ? course would see the draft after its clearance, 

Holmes could not help sharing the officer’s and think naturally enough that Holmes had got 

view that this was the 4 missing link ’ — the evi- the money. But why it was so done was a 

dence, which was felt to be so necessary, of mystery. 

Faune’s correspondence with Margaret Neale. 4 1 wish you could find it out, Frank/ said Mr 
It looked perilously like it. The initial M, the Clayton; ‘I much wish it. Ho you think you 
time and place, the authorship of the message, all could V 

pointed to one dread conclusion. He knew how ‘ I could get it done, perhaps. But it strikes 
the police would rivet it. me, Mr Clayton, it had best be left alone. The 

He remembered his promise to Mr Clayton, fact is sufficiently apparent ; and if we go diving 

and drove into the City. What Mr Clayton had after the motive, we may only bring up some- 

to say to him aroused a very lively interest, and thing that we would rather have left where it 
gave him the stimulant which at the time he so is.’ Then he related what had happened in 
much needed. regard to his own researches that morning — a 

‘It was only yesterday, Frank/ said the banker relation which profoundly agitated Mr Clayton, 
at once, ‘that it struck me. I might have ‘Mary will not misjudge you, Frank/ he said 

thought of asking you before. You recollect with a deep sigh. ‘It has been unfortunate — 
what I spoke about that Saturday night when for all of us !’ 

you came to Gadogan Placed To this, Frank Holmes could say nothing. It 

‘You refer to the — money V was indeed a day of ill omen to all of them when 

‘ The money. I confess, Frank, I sympathised Claude Faune first entered the house in Cadogan 
with Faune when he mentioned his embarrassing Place — and who had brought him there ? 
position to me. He felt that — that he was ‘Take this draft with you, in case it should 

causing you some pain, perhaps — in regard to be of any use/ added Mr Clayton; and placing 
Mary, and his indebtedness to you was a grievous the paper in his pocket-book. Holmes went 
burden to him under the circumstances. Then away, 

I took the course which you know : he gave me (To be continued.) 

a rough estimate of all the money he had had — 

from you — between* four and five thousand 

pounds— and I handed him a cheque for that T H E MONTH: 

amount— for five thousand, I mean, to cover science and arts. 

interest and all I fancied he would pay it in, 

and send you his own cheque for the money ; It was long ago anticipated that the Eiffel Tower 
hut I see now he was too eager to pay his debt, at Paris would prove to be useful for scientific 
^.nd just gave you my cheque after endorsing observations ; but the most sanguine did not sup- 
•‘k _ , . , pose that its value would be as great as it actu- 

^ holmes stared at the banker m amazement, £ lly turnsout to be . Meteorologists who have had 

83 But without observing this, Mr Clayton pro- opportunities of making observations from its 
ceeded : ‘ It was only yesterday I saw the cheque, summit are loud m its praise, and consider it to 
which I had drawn on my private account ; and he absolutely unique as an observatory. Of 
then/ he added, with eager interest, ‘the qnes- course there are many observatories at a higher 
tion struck me at once — When did Faune give elevation above the sea-level, but the records 
you the cheque ? Was it when he met you that obtained at such stations are naturally influenced 
* night at Albert Gate ?’ . by the high land all around them. The Eiffel 

‘No,’ the other answered, like a man m a 1Wel . on the other handj g?rings directly from: 

‘ r ^The A ,when did he pass it to you? Did he a Aat country, and the observations token at its 
: send it by post, or how? — Don’t you see, Frank, summit can be at once compared with the con- 
how every act of Faune’s that night is important dition of things at its base. These often show 
—the most trifling act might now be turned to a curious and wide divergence. For instance, in 
vital account for him, if he is innocent?’ summer the temperature on the tower is lower 

| ‘Mr Clayton, I have never seen the cheque and in the winter higher than it is on the ground. 
; you are speaking of.’ # A few months ago a severe frost was enveloping 

It was now the banker’s turn to be amazed ; the city while a warm breeze was blowing up 
there was no doubting the solemn earnestness of above, the benefit of which was not felt by the 
the declaration made by Holmes. ‘ Why, bless people at the street level until three days after- 
my soul/ exclaimed Mr Clayton, opening a wards. 

drawer, ‘here is the cheque/ endorsed by Faune Some months ago we gave an, account of the 
and yourself, and cleared through the Anglo- Boston Steam-heating Company, which was 
Canadian Bank, Charing Cross !’ formed to supply steam and hot water to the 

4 If the cheque had come to me,, it would of citizens of that American city. Four miles of 
course have been paid into my account here.’ mains were put underground at a cost of foul 

‘ I thought it odd. — But look at it.’ hundred thousand pounds ; but although these 
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__r suffered from such cotu- 

_ He attributed their immunity from 

usually disease to the saturation of their systems with 
t. One the. vapour from the oil. Since that time he 
‘ the made many attempts to use the crude oil in his 
' * i ; but it is not by any means one that 
W4J > could be called ‘ an elegant preparation/ for it is 
[*ied disgusting both in taste and sin ell. Of course it 
can be- made up in the form of pills ; but these 
chastly fate, refused to enter the will not touch many throat diseases for which the 

h J 1- valuable. It is not known how the 

*1 are exerted. It 

an appar- j may be that it acts as a germicide, for it is a 
' ' 1 certain thing that insect life at least is impossible 

houses where there is no provision for a lift of where its influence prevails. „ *, 

■ * - " all plat- The Humorous and Grotesque Art Exhibition 

fc a time, which was lately opened at the Victoria Gallery, 
r curved London, is of the most interesting character. It 
bout by consists of a series of more than two thousand 
r steam, pictures which mostly have been drawn by artists 
Lpie of steel who lived and flourished a century back. The 
’ 1 1 Exhibition is especially rich in examples of Gill- 

Rowlandson, and B unburv, whose powers 
__ 0 „1_1 caricature would in many ^ in- 

s', I stances be deemed vulgar in our more refined 
times. Many of the pictures are of a political 
•e- | character, and parody events which have long 
ago been forgotten, hence their meaning to the 
present generation is somewhat obscure. Cruik- 
shank is well represented, his exaggerated repre- 
ts in vogue at the begin- 
ludicrous. We 


collected last year at the Ceylon fisheries will to all weathers, never 
barely cover the cost of bringing them from the jdaints. 
sea-bottom, although the government i 
make a handsome profit on the year’s work, 
reason for the falling-off in the returns is 
outbreak of cholera, which attacked the workers practice 
in the spring; and another is found in the cir- I 
■’ ‘ ’ ' * the year a shark cam 

His fellow-workmen, fear- | can 


eumstance that later in 
off one of the divers, 
ing the same B , 

water. . 

Among the novelties shown at the late Paris 
Exhibition was Amiot’s Stair-climber, 
atus which is very likely to come into use in 

l ‘ ’ A ' * ' ; 

the ordinary kind. It consists of a smn 
form, upon which one person can stand at 
and which runs up the stairs, be they 
or straight. The motion is brougl 
electricity, water-power, air-pressur 
according to convenience. A con; 
bands or rails are attached to the balusters, and 
follow their contour, and upon them runs the I ray, 
carriage to which the platform already referred | of exaggerated 
to is Listened. The little platform will rise, 
descend, or stop at the will of the passenger who 
occupies it. This apparatus will be much appr 
dated by aged persons who are occupiers of old 
houses, to whom the work of walking up-stairs is 
a great strain on the strength ; but younger per- . * 

sons will be inclined to look upon the machine sentations of the fashion) 

rather as an obstacle to progress than a con- ning of this century being very 

venience. are glad to notice that the promoters of this 

Mr Galhvcy of Thirsk has published an account unique Exhibition have followed the commend-* 
of some novel experiments in weather prediction, able course of illustrating their Catalogue with 
the result of which causes him to ask the preg- nearly sixty-five exam pies taken from the princi- 
mmfc question, ‘ Do our" experts advance one iota pal works. This custom is now becoming com- 

in the accomplishment of foretelling weather V mon, and is one of the improvements which we 

This ingenious experimenter made it a practice owe to photography. 

to take every published weather forecast through- There was a time when an English -made watch 
out the past year from the daily newspapers and was considered the very best which it was 
to paste it in a book, afterwards taking care to possible to obtain, and one great seat of the 
note whether the forecast was justified by the industry was Prescot, near Liverpool. But with 
weather that followed. After giving the ‘ clerk the advent of machine-made watches from the 
of the weather* the advantage of every doubtful Continent, and of late years from America, the 
case, he found that that hypothetical gentleman trade of Prescot began to decay; The Lancashire 
was correct only in two cases out of every three. Watch Company has been formed to revive this 
But in order that the inquirer might test his lost trade, and have erected at Prescot a huge 
theory that there was a great deal of haphazard factory fitted with the most modern machinery, 
guesswork about these forecasts, he took a course This factory was lately opened with some little 
which can hardly be called scientific : he pasted ceremony by Lord Derby. 

the published forecasts for one month each on a During the past few months there have been 
separate card, put them into a bag, and after three or four serious accidents in London from 
giving the contents a good shake up, took out one the break-down of omnibuses, in each case the 
each day of the following month, and compared axle or the wheels suddenly giving way. The 
its reading with the weather which then happened cause of these disasters, which up till now have 
to prevail. He found that with regard to correct- been almost unknown, may possibly be traced to 
ness of results it was a neck-and-neck race the very large number of passengers carried by 
between himself and the clerk of the weather, each omnibus since the fares have been so much 
the latter having the advantage of him at the reduced, the extra weight telling upon the older 
end of the month by only four ‘corrects. 3 From vehicles. The crossing of tram-lines also involves 
this it would seem that our meteorological experts a strain upon the wheels which often threatens to 
would do well to consider the recommendation of. tear them off. In order to obviate all risk of 
the American humorist who said, ‘Never pro- danger from such accidents, Mr D. Cremmen, 
fbesy unless you know.’ . omnibus-builder, of London, has lately invented 

■ ' An American doctor has lately pointed out the a Safety Appliance, which has been tried with 
value of petroleum in lung, throat, and bronchial great success. This invention consists of four 
disease. His attention was called to it by the projections from the axles of the vehicle, one 
circumstance that drillers, pumpers, and other being placed just behind each wheel. Each of 
workers at the oil-wells, among whom he prac- these projections has a small wheel at its base, the 
' Used for some years, although they were exposed normal position of which is about one inch above 


remedy is 
curative properties of the oil 
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bir^ea depends I Shortly after Ms return from India, my father, 

- 1 ® • -— I w ho was little better than a stranger to me, hacl 

thrown out certain ominous hints as to the 
other expediency of my getting married ; and then 
V one fine day informed me outright that it was 
This system his one wish to see me happily wedded to the son 
■ of his old friend Darien. I was not unnaturally 

aghast Not to mention a ‘prior attachment, i ; 
annual meeting of the Meteoro- had never seen Gilbert. Hot coxMl “^an 
most interesting W^on "^fj^fad' only four hundred pounds a year 
He” remarked that the while his unknown rival had ^ four thousand? 

character, and it is impossible to say liow much of ” lll one object in life was, as he 

svfcs as 

many of these motes must belong *° ° 1 Happily married, forsooth, to a man one detests,’ 

micro-organisms, and thus form the « » “y exclsdn U, perhaps rather unfairly, as 

SSS I l SB 

s£k‘x,* ?™ »" 

S duT fonMng with air an° explosive mixture, silence as to his personal appearance, I liad my 
Vrtlr'mib fhist consisting ot mineral matter in a douhts. . , . i 

fine state of subdivision" also came under review, At all events, one thing was certain, and that 

and the interesting paper was brought to a fitting was that I was not going to give up Died , and 
ctosJ with Tn account of the dust phenomena with this resolution I sat down and wrote a long 
which followed the terrible eruption of Krakatao letter to him, in which I set forth my • 
Z ‘ "\®“ T, i When I received Fred’s answer, I was agreeably 

in Au 0 usr tocw. ■ surprised to find that the Dariens were not 

— — — — ~ — . . : " strangers to him, us he hud stayed with them 

a t it a r r t m p p n T m tt TsT T as a friend °f a younger brother of Gilbert s. 

A JUST IMPEDIMhM. < There . g somefcll J ingj > he wro te, <f ls hy abot j t 

c l really think that I, Eva Hamilton, am the Gilbert. The fellow never leaves home, and is 
.unhappiest girl in existence. I am engaged to about ns ill-bred a hippopotamus as I have ever 
marry a great stupid awkward creature, whom I met The idea of your marrying him . And 
have known for less than a month, ancl detest as here followed a long diatribe on mv father and 

« i ■—» >f ?>! 7 “« > “ :x ^ v'pSi" 

know you met bred last summer— is staying m however there was a crumb of comfort at the 
the same house, and can hardly speak a word to en ^ 0 £ £’* g J etfcer? an d that was contained in the 

me, such is the devotion of my odious fianed' . information that he would fish for an invitation 

j The foregoing extract from a letter to a girl- to Darien Hall while we were there, 
friend represents the condition in which I found My curiosity was excited by the mystery, the 
myself not very long after my nineteenth birth- 1 something fishy ’ about the man whom my 
day. As I now look back on what happened father had chosen to be my future husband, 
long ago. I wonder how it was that Gilbert Was he subject to..Jts of madness? Was lie a 
Darien, 4 my odious fiance, 3 managed to put up klepto- or dipso- or anything else horrid ending 
with my ill-temper and evident dislike for his in o-maniac ? I determined to cross-question my 
company, not to mention my incessant flirtation father, and that evening X set about the task. 

for I } u\ afraid I did flirt — with Fred. I ultimately succeeded in eliciting the follow- 

Poor Gilbert! He certainly was awkward— ing information. ‘ tt That Gilbert was the image 
one of those big men who cannot move without of his poor father 5 (‘The fright !’ I mentally ejacu- 
upsetting something, whether it be a valuable lated, for I had seen a photo of the poor father, 
china vase or your equanimity ; with a heavy in big baggy white trousers, the legs crossed, and 
colourless face, ancl nothing characteristic about regarding with a wondering smile— as well he 
him save the difficulty he always experienced in might— an enormous misshapen silk hat); ‘that 
disposing of his hands, which is not, however, he very, rarely left his home, having been 
uncommon amongst men. To these shortcomings educated there by private tutors* (‘keeper^ I 
must be added his method of breathing: it was exclaimed to myself) ; * that Darien Hall had the 
stertorous,, and could be heard at a distance of reputation of being . haunted ; that it was my 
, twenty yards. But I oughtn’t to abuse it, seeing father’s one wish in life to see me happily 
that it often gave us warning in our stolen inter- married to the son of his dear old friend; 
a yiews of his approach, and became ultimately the .and that he (my father) wished I would not 
Gapans of my release from him. pester him with my idiotic questions.’ This last 

| was not much over nineteen when one day because I asked if Gilbert’s eyes were blue (Fred 
! mf father addressed me at breakfast : ‘Eva, Mrs has the most charming blue eyes you ever saw). 
Darien wants us to go there on the 5th.’ This My father and I arrived at Darien Hall late 
apparently innocent remark nearly annihilated one evening; and .a single glance showed me that 
me. The long-expected blow had fallen at last, my worst fears were realised. The photograph of 


of air, the system adopted for the . 
upon ammonia. The ammonia m kept in a sepa- 
rate barge, but by the attachment of flexible piping 
the freezing chambers belonging to any c 
barge can be brought to a temperature^ approach- 
ing' zero in about ninety minutes. ■ *"’ T” 
has been introduced by the London and Tilbury 
Lighterage Company. 

At the recent r~~ 

logical Society, a ~ . 

‘Atmospheric Dust’ was read by the 
President, Dr Marcet. I— . — — — - 
dust which, 
call motes in 



A JUST IMPEDIMENT. 


■ , Charn‘bers’» .Tonrnal, 

Feb. 22, 1890. | . 

my father’s ‘dearest friend’ might have been a delivered himself of the following oracular and 
portrait of the Apollo Belvedere compared to the unintelligible remark : ‘ He has epileptic fits. 5 
dearest friend’s son, to whom, however, it bore a ‘Good gracious! How did you find out?’ 
striking resemblance with regard to the inane ‘Well, 5 said Fred, who was radiant with joy 
smile, a smile which, in addition to his general at his discovery, ‘I’ll tell you. You know I 
sheepish manner, told me plainly that Gilbert went up early" to roost last night, and when 
was aware of our respective parents’ plans that I got into my room my candle blew out. I 
we two should come together. couldn’t find the matches anywhere ; so I went 

The next morning there was a kind, of solemn off to Gilbert’s room, glad of an opportunity 
betrothal scene, at which Mrs Darien and my to see the inside of it, for he keeps a fellow 
father officiated, and during which Gilbert, like out of it as carefully as if it were a Bluebeard’s 
the person in the nursery rhyme, continued to cupboard, with dead wives all hanging about, 
smile — perhaps at my misery. There was no one there ; so I walked straight in, 

The following three days I spent in coyly saw a luminous box of matches, struck a light, 
repelling the advances of my prospective hus- and looked round. The walls were all padded!’ 
band. I was only sustained by the thought that Fred paused in triumph, 
soon Fred would arrive, and the hope that he c Is that all V I cried. 

.would find some method of relieving me from my { All indeed ! Why, don’t you see? It’s as 

gainful position. clear as daylight. He’s subject to fits, and 

Gilbert had the impertinence to remark that throws himself all over the place, and the walls 

he hoped I should like young Fred Haliwell, are padded so that he shan’t hurt himself.’ 
though, between ourselves, he was ‘ rather a prig.’ Fred’s argument seemed plausible enough ; and 
Finally, Fred arrived, and was solemnly intro- if his conjecture was correct, here was a splendid 
duced to me as an utter stranger. One of the manner of convincing my father of the impossi- 
few occasions on which I saw Gilbert’s smile dry bility of my marriage with Gilbert, 
up was when he noticed how rapidly I got on ‘Why, it’s a clear case of just cause and im- 
with a man whom, as he thought, I had just met pediment,’ cried Fred. ‘Even four thousand 

for the first time. pounds per annum can’t make up for those fits. 

The days went by and my position grew more Why, he might bite you in one of them, and give 
and more hateful. More than once I determined you hydrophobia, and then there ? d be the fat in 

could never screw up my courage to pay such an But if he was subject to fits, why had he 




of his chief failings (‘ No, I ’] 
n us oana lo conecu^ ricu, 

’M’ioOtV'KgT* Itlro fTMICsf in fl- 

effectually, that even, the 1< 
suddenly took it into hi 
itrate with me on my mai 


He aroused i 


j i aespatcnea oriiuen 
followed Fred into th< 




volume. * Mary’s Dream/ by John Lowe, also has 
fine touches, with its beautiful opening lines : 

The moon had climbed the highest hill 
That rises o’er the source of Dee, 

And from the eastern summit shed 
Her silver light on tower and tree. 

But most remarkable of all is to find here a few 
songs by one Patrick Hannay, a Galloway gentle- 
man of the time of Charles I., which songs 
have the genuine ring of the period in which 
they were produced. The quaint conceits and 
graceful whimsicalities of sentiment and style 
remind one instinctively of Herbert and Quarles 
and Carew, of Sir John Suckling and Richard 
Lovelace. It is as if Charles and his courtiers 
of Whitehall had moved for summer quarters to 
the wilds of Kirkcudbright, The general poetical 
productions are as various as the skill of their 
makers is unequal ; yet the volume is creditable 
alike to editor and publisher, and forms a strik- 
ing tribute to the artistic and poetic genius of 
this south-western nook of Scotland. 


asleep, and then leave the room, i must Have 
dozed off, for suddenly I woke with a fearful 
start, at what I thought was a clap of thunder, 
about an inch from my ear. In three seconds 
I had found out the secret of the padded walls : 
he snores like a steam-worked fog-horn ! J 

Fred was right. This was the horrible seamy ! 
side to the silver lining of four thousand pounds 

a year. ■ ; „ 

We had a certain delicacy about informing 
my father of the one failing of his dearest friend’s 
son, so we had recourse to stratagem. We 
managed to contrive that Gilbert and my father 
should be boxed up together for a ten-mile drive 
home from a hall in the neighbouring county. 

We left Darien Hall the next day. 

< I assure you, my dear, that young fellow 
cracked the carriage window, not to mention 
the drum of my ear, with his snoring. I could 
not think of vour marrying such a man. His 


THE POETS AND ARTISTS OF • 
GALLOWAY. I 

The ancient province of Galloway, occupying 
the soutli-westeni extremity of Scotland, is now 
represented geographically by the counties of 
Wigtown and Kirkcudbright. The district is in 
some respects peculiar. Like the Highlands, it 
was later than the rest of Scotland in emerging 
into civilisation. This was due to the fact that 
within this province there existed till within 
the last few hundred years traces of those very 
ancient and sufficiently mysterious people known 
from the time of the Romans as the Piets. They 
defied conquest, as they also declined to adopt the 
dress or language of their neighbours. Even 
as late as the time of Robert Bruce they formed 
a kind of nationality by themselves, and the 
ancient kings of Scotland used to address them 
in charters, by way of distinction, as the ‘Men 
of Galloway.’ It is not without interest, there- 
fore, to the literary reader to come upon a hand- 
some volume, emanating from this ancient pro- 
vince-printed at Castle- Douglas, published at 
Dalbeattie (famous mostly for its granite quarries) 
—and the whole contents of which have issued 
froui the brains of Galloway men and women. 

The book we allude to is The Bards of Galloway 
(Dalbeattie : Thomas Fraser), being a collection 
of poems, songs, and ballads, by natives of 
Galloway, and illustrated wholly by Galloway 


THE SNOWDROP. 

Through days of rain and nights of snow 
A Flower grew silently and slow, 

Till all around was white ; 

Then clad in robes of tender green, 

With faery bells that peep between, 

The Snowdrop seeks the light. 


What kindly hand has tended thee 
In thy dark cell where none could see 
The future promise bright ? 

How could we know while Nature slept, 
A treasure like thyself she kept 
To gladden Winter’s sight ? 


Only a drooping Flower of Snow I 
It sets the beating heart aglow 
With hopes of brighter times ; 
And while the little snowbells rin< 
We bear the music of the Spring 
Float on the airy chimes. 
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to spring, and so on into summer and autumn, j 
BIRD-LIFE OF THE BORDERS. The opening months of the year on the moors ! 

Those who have wandered over the hills and are uninteresting and uneventful, and it is not ! 
moors of the Borders must have observed, time till towards the end of February that the 
and again, the numerous wild-birds that feed feathered colonies wake up into activity where 
among the heather or wheel with noisy outcry they have spent the winter at home, or begin to 
in the clear mountain-air. And the angler be joined by those others of their kind that have 
penetrating one of the many valleys or ravines, wintered abroad. On the moors of Northumber- 
and following some hill-burn up to its far recesses land the Peewit or Lapwing arrives to breed in 
among the moors, will not have failed to note February, or even in the end of January. The 
that at all times he has certain lively little Golden Plover, the Skylark, the Curlew, and 
birds within sight, and often almost within reach the Pied Wagtail also in February. Then at 
of the point of his rod, such as the Dipper and various times throughout March we have the 
the Sandpiper. Or as he suddenly turns a bend Titlark, the Stockdove, the Gray Wagtail, the 
of the stream, where the steep banks or over- Wheatear, the Ring-Ousel, the Red Shank, and 
hanging rock has hitherto kept him out of sight, the Blackheaded Gull. After these in April 
he may see a heron rise with a shrill scream from come the Dunlin, the Swallows, the Cuckoo, the | 
the pool ahead, and sail away up the glen in Sandpiper, and the Willow- wrens ; and lastly, j 
slow, measured flight. To all who have had, or in May, the Landrail and the Nightjar, 
may have, any opportunity of coming in contact Among the earliest birds to commence nesting 
with the feathered tribes of the Scottish or are the Owls. The Long-eared Owls do not 
English Border, but especially of the latter, the trouble to undertake the construction of a nest 
book by Mr Abel Chapman on the Bird-Life of for themselves, but rely upon forestalling some 
the Borders (London : Gurney and Jackson) will more industrious architect. One peculiarity of 
prove a* delightful companion. It is the fruit the Owls, after the breeding season is over, is 
of much and careful observation, and of long here noted. As soon as the young were fledged, 
experience ; and its graphic sketches will bring the whole of the Owls, to the number of perhaps 
back a mental picture to many who have looked three or four broods, came together, and chose 
on such scenes as are here described. a thick, black Scots fir for their abode. ‘To 

‘The area/ says Mr Chapman, ‘covered by this particular tree the whole of the. Owl-life of 
these observations I would define as the moun- these woods resorted regularly at dawn, .and in it 
tain-region which remains unaltered by the hand slept away the hours of daylight, hidden amidst 
of man— -the land “in God’s own holding”— its deep, evergreen recesses. At the particular 
bounded by the line where the shepherd’s crook tree of their choice — it varied in different years — 
supplants the plough ; where heather and bracken, the Owls could invariably be interviewed, during 
whinstone and blackfaced sheep, replace corn, the summer and autumn, though, to a casual eye, 
cattle, and cultivation ; where the Pheasant gives it was difficult amidst the deep shadows of the 
way to the Grouse, and the Ring-Ousel dis- foliage to distinguish the slim brown forms 
possesses the Blackbird ; the region of peat, as pressed closely against the brown branches of the 
distinguished from soil — of flow-moss and crag, pine. Towards dusk their awakening was noti- 
of tumbling burn and lonely moorland, clad in fied by the querulous cat-like cry ; ten minutes 
nil the heant.v ereatirvn } later, their silent forms appeared outside the 
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not unlike the petulant coach-road which crosses the Border moors on 
iiUU UiUUW ^ r vr«™r/,«efla f.rt T?V1 1T> hlirorh . flTUl RlOnOT 


Owls have another cry- 
harking of a spoiled lapdo< 

Of the angler’s f ' 
lively Little Dipper, 
begins to nest in March. 

of these birds is in the linns, or small waterfalls 
where a hill-bum comes tumbling over an ex- 

Twvsed rktee of rock. 4 Many of these linns, with wrong) that more .... - . . . 

their «haw>y fringe of gnarled aud liclien-clad annually from these mischievous wires than are 
btoh heather* and bog-myrtle, are among the killed by all the shooters on the moon around 
wildest and most lonely nooks of the wild moor- The nineteen wins cover so 
land. There, in an interstice of the moss-grown being stretched at exactly the h ®yj* °.l 

rock half overhung by ferns, and all but undis- the flight of game-birds (and _ especially ol their | 
tinguishable from its environment, is cunningly morning flight, when m the md: ‘tWcannot fail 
inserted the ^reat round nest of green moss, in wires are wholly invisible), that they cannot tail 
the very spray of the falling water. The outside in their destructive work, and occasionally a 
of their home is splashed and wet The old birds pack is cut down by whoiesale. It shoulcl be 
have to pass, to and fro, through the fringe of the remembered, too, that this destruction is O on 0 
cascade ! but that is just what these little amphi- on at all seasons of the year. _ It is no exaggera- 
hians like, and liardiy a linn hut has its pair of tion to say that the. roadside is at certain seasons 
dusky, white-throated tenants.’ No one who has strewn with remains. Besides Grouse, I hate 
ever discovered— as has been our hap many a picked up Blackgame, Partiidge, Gui lew, Golden 
time— a little Dipper’s nest so placed, but must Plover, Snipe, leewits, and other b 
feel the truth and the charm of that bit of morning at break of day come out the marauding 
word-painting band of Rooks from the lowland woods, recon- 

Those interested in the habits of birds will find noitring along the roadside, and feasting on the 
all these chapters on the nesting period exceed- dead and dying. I meet them regularly at dawn 
ingly instructive and interesting. The same as I walk across the moors to catch the early 
remarks apply to the lively and picturesque morning tram.’ < 

description of the bird-life of the moors during In order to give some idea of the mischievous 
the summer months. With the month of July the nature of these wires, and of the cruelty and 
summer period begins to close and migration sets ceaseless suffering they occasion to the moor- 
in. 4 Already, among the feathered world, there birds, Mr Chapman gives the following extracts 
have begun to appear symptoms of autumnal from his shooting diary : 4 Oct. 6. i ound to-day 
conditions. As early as mid-June, the Starlings four Grouse which had been severely damaged 
and Peewits are seen to be gathering into flocks ; by flying against the telegraph wires on Eisdon 
but in July the movement rapidly develops, and Billhead. Two were already dead, and pulled to 
the signs of the time are plentiful and patent bits by the Crows. The third had evidently 
enough to those who are interested in reading received his wound late the night before, and 
them? Strange birds appear in strange situations, the blow bad completely carried away “his crop, 
In the lowlands, the whistle of Curlew or Plover which at that time would be full of heather. The 
is heard amidst the unwonted environment of poor bird had been hungry this morning, and, 
waving corn, or among enclosed fields of turnips regardless or oblivious of having no crop, had 
or potatoes. From a farm-pond one perhaps been feeding — his throat down to the huge gash 
springs a Dunlin or half-a-dozen Sandpipers ; and being crammed with heather^ shoots. I never 
at night strange bird-notes come down from the saw anything more pitiable in my life. This 
dark skies overhead. A “ blackbird with a white bird could still fly, but very weakly, and could 
breast” is perhaps reported by the gardener as not possibly long have survived. The fourth 
among the currant bushes. It is, of course, a Grouse had been injured some time before. He 


its way from Newcastle to Edinburgh, and along 
friend and companion, the I which a telegraph line is stretched. This line at 

we are told that it also | present consists of nineteen wires-a perfect tiap 

for birds, and the damage it causes to bud-life is 
incredible. I have heard it estimated by farmers 
and shepherds (and believe they are not far 
‘ " • Grouse meet their deaths 
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„ d a,, u™. r , w. ie« s« "stsSrA»rrh.s th t'™sse; 

do what they pleased with. at P C bu«m that four Chinamen were engaged to 

shipboard with carry a piano out of_ the cabin. Whilst they 
neal-time But were wrestling with it on the quarter-deck, a 
time. strino . broke " itll a i ou a twang, on which they 

put the instrument down and ran away, viewing 
- for there it from a distance with faces working with 

too much of it alarm and astonishment. The mate called to 

i who, through know what they meant by dropping their woik. 

’ 1 “Him spirit! him speakee, they cried ; fact, 

they would have no more to do with the piano ; 
and when some of the crew picked ^ it up to 
board? and "Colledge carry it to the gangway, the quivering Johns 
- — ’ went backing and recoiling on to the foiecastle, 

head on her arm hire to as though the instrument were a cage with a 

neau nei . . , . ^ wM be ” fc in it that might at any moment spring 

out on them.’ „ , , , , , . 

Whilst he was speaking I had been watching 
a star slowly creeping away from the edge of 
surface the mainsail to leeward, as though it were sweep- 
i <t that ing through the sky on its own account on a 
unbling course parallel with the line of the horizon. My 
1 7 $, attention was fixed on what my companion said, 
; h SL >me large, most beautiful star was and my gaze rested mechanically upon the star, 
j though there was breeze enough Suddenly the truth flashed upon me, and 1 
, uw w Lva., kppling into the sea, the feather- started. . , 

of each little surge was too delicate to catch ‘Why, Mr Cocker, what \ happening to the 
the eve unless the white water broke close ;■ ship'? Are we going home again . blie is commg- 
and the deep brimmed to the distant luminaries, to rapidly ! You will be having all your stun- 
a mi ah tv shadow. sails there to larboard aback m a minute. 

The skipper was below ; Mr Cocker had charge He had been too much engrossed by our chat 
of the deck, and I joined him in his walk, to notice this. , 

He talked of the monkeys, how the poor 4 Wheel there! he shouted, running aft as 
wretches had died one after another in the he cried. ‘What are you doing with the ship l 
forecastle. Port y our h ellum > mau > P ort y° ur Vellum 1 

a flirt™ rliA’ said bft ? £ rmon mv I hastilv followed, to see what was the matter. 


As an incident, the matter might have served 
for the day, so dull is life on i . 
nothing to look forward to but meal-time. — 
something else was to happen that evening. 

Two bells — nine o’clock — had been struck. 
Most of the passengers were below 
was a deal of dew in the air ?> 
for the thin dresses of the ladiei , 
the skylight, were to be seen readmg and chatting 
in the cuddy, with a party of whist- players at 
the table, Mr Emmett’s and Mr Hodder’s noses 
close together over a cribbage 1 
at chess with Miss Temple, Miss Hudson opposite, 
leaning her shining L™ h- “ # 

the elbow, a faultless limb indeed, watching 
them. The breeze had freshened at sundown. 
There was a half-moon in the heavens, with a 
tropic brightness of disc, and the ocean under 
her light spread away to its limits in a 
firm and dark as polished * indigo, savi 
under the planet there was a long tr 
wake, and an icy sparkle in the eastern water* 
over which some 3 
hanging 

to put a merry ri] 
ing 
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One took the wheel from the second mate ; and 
the others, along with the midshipmen of the 
watch, fell to peering under the gratings and 
into the gig that hung astern flush with the 
taffrail, and up aloft ; but there was nothing 
living to be found, and the great fabric of 
mizzen masts and sails whitened to the truck 
by the moon, and the yard-arms showing in 
black lines against the stars, soared without 
blotch or stir, saving here and there a thin 
shadow upon the pallid cloths creeping to the 
movement of the spars. 

Dr Hemmeridge now arrived. The seaman, 
who appeared as dead as a stone, was turned over, 
and propped by a couple of sailors, and the doctor 
took a view of him by the help of the binnacle 
lamp. There was a desperate gash on the left 
side of the head. The small straw hat that the 
poor fellow was wearing was cut through, as 
though to the clip of a chopper. There was a 
deal of blood on the deck, and the man’s face 
was ghastly enough, with its beard encriinsoned 
and dripping, to turn the heart sick. 

‘ Is he dead, think you?’ demanded the cap- 
tain. 

4 1 cannot yet tell, 5 answered the doctor. * Eaise 
him, men, and carry him forward, at once to his 
bunk.’ 

The sailors, followed by the doctor, went 
staggering shadowily under their burden along 
the poop and disappeared, leaving a little crowd 
of us at the wheel dumb with wonder, and 
looking about us with eyes which gleamed to 
the flame of the binnacle lamp that Mr Cocker 
yet held. 

‘Now, how has this happened V demanded old 
Keeling, after a prolonged squint aloft. ‘Had 
you left the deck, Mr Cocker V 

‘No, sir, not for a living instant ; Mr Dugdale 
will bear witness to that. 5 

‘ It is true, 5 I said. 

‘Did no man from forward come along the 
poop V 

‘No man, sir; I’ll swear it, 5 answered Mr 
Cocker. 

‘Any of you young gentlemen been aloft? 5 
said Keeling, addressing the midshipmen. 

‘No, sir, 5 answered one of them, ‘neither aloft 
nor yet abaft the mizzen rigging for the last 
half-hour. 5 

The old chap took the lamp out of Mr Cocker’s 
hand and looked under the gratings, then got 
upon them and stared into the gig, as though 
dissatisfied with the earlier inspection of these 
hiding-places. 

‘Most extraordinary !’ he exclaimed ; ‘did some 
madman do it, and then jump overboard ? 5 

He looked over the sides to port and starboard. 
The quarter galleries were small, with bumpkins 
for the nmin-braces stretching out from them: 
they were untenanted, 

‘What was the man’s name, Mr Cocker V 

‘Simpson, sir. 5 

‘Was lie unpopular forward, do you know? 
Had he quarrelled lately with any man ? 5 

‘ I will inquire, sir. 5 


swore that no man had come aft from the direction 
of the forecastle. They were conversing in a 
group a little forward of the mizzen mast, and 
could take their oaths that there was no living 
creature abaft that point at the time of the 
occurrence saving the man who had been so 
mysteriously felled to the deck. 

■ ‘ He most hov done it himself, 5 said Hemskirk. 

‘ What ! Dealt himself a blow that sheared 
through his hat into his skull? 5 cried old Keel- 
ing. 

‘I’ve been making inquiries, sir, 5 said the 
second mate approaching us, ‘and find that 
Simpson, instead of being disliked, was a general 
favourite. No man has been aft, sir.’ 

‘ Something must have fallen from the rigging, 5 
said Mr Saunders. 

‘ Sir, 7 cried the captain in a voice of mingled 
wrath and astonishment, ‘when anything falls 
from aloft, it drops plumb, sir — up and down, 
sir. The law of gravitation, Mr Saunders, is the 
! same at sea as it is on shore. What could fall 
from those heights up there 5 — and here he turned 
up his head like a hen in the act of drinking— 
* to strike a man standing at the wheel all that 
distance away ?’ 

The news had got wind below, and the passen- 
gers came up in twos and threes from the cuddy, 
asking questions as they arrived, the loudest and 
most importunate amongst them, needless to say, 
being Colonel Bannister. There was real con- 
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than C the ice-like flash of the diamonds which it up. It was a large stone, _ something of the 
trembled in her ears. 6 But be the assassin what shape of a comb, with a twist m the middle 
he may Til swear by every saint in the calendar of it, and of a smooth surface °n to p, but rai^ged 

odumrf Miss “2£hoj.5edta“ i'TteVkmi, » « Hint 

and peevish. ‘^Hillo !’ I cried, ‘what have we here?’ and 

‘My'd'eai' 0 fellow| what do you want to imply?’ held it to the glass of the binnacle to view it 

said Colledge : ‘that the man was struck down— by the lamplight. TWhU V 

by somebody out of doors V and his eyes went What is that you are looking at, Mi Bu 0 dale? 

x/an/lArina nvpr the sea called out old Keeling. 

*It seems my mission, Miss Temple, 3 said I ^ Why/ said I, 4 neither _ more nor less to my 
with a half-laugh, ‘to furnish you with inf or- mind than the weapon with which your sailor 
mation on what happens aboard the Countess Ida. has been laid low, captain. , .. 

“again let me enjoy the privilege you do . There was a rush to look at it. . Keehn? heW 
me the honour to confer upon me and with it up to the moonlight, then poised it m his 

^ “C “ 1 “ “°' 7 "Wlo th. »«» that l»v« 

hind’window^'hxckime/’collelgla °and° E creip ‘Allow me to see it,’ ^claimed little Mr 
lip over the stern and strike the man down V Saunders, and he worked his way, low down 

U > sa |j i amongst us, to the captain. He weighed the 

‘How did it happen, then V asked Miss Temple stone, smelt it, carefully inspected it, then looked 
fretfully U P to the ca P ta in with a grin that wrinkled his 

‘Why) I answered, looking at her, ‘the blow large, long, eager, wise old face from his brow 
was no doubt dealt by a spirit.’ to his chili. ‘A suspicion,; he exclaimed, that 

‘ Lor’ bless us, how terrifying !’ exclaimed Mrs lias been slowly growing m my mind is. now 
Hudson who, unknown to me, had drawn to confirmed. No mortal hand hove this missile, 
my elbow to listen. ‘What with the heat and captain. It comes from the angels, sir. 

the sight of that blood !’ she cried, fanning He paused. _ . 

herself violently.— ‘A spirit, did you say, sir? ‘ Lawk-a-daisy, what is the man going to say 

Oh, I shall never be able to sleep in the ship next?’ cried out Mrs Hudson hysterically, 
again after this.’ * Captain Keeling, ladies and gentlemen, con- 

I edged away, finding little pleasure in the tinned little Saunders, nursing the stone as ten- 
prospect of a chat with Mrs Hudson with Miss derly while he spoke as if it had been a new-born 
Temple close at hand to listen to us. At that babe, ‘this has fallen from those infinite spangled 
moment Hr Hemmerklge made his appearance, heights up there. It is, in short, a meteorolite. 
He stalked up to the captain, who stood with and, so far as I^can now judge, a very beautiful 
his hand gripping the vang of the spanker gaff, specimen of one. 3 

returning short almost gruff answers to the ques- — 

tions fired at him. 

c The man’s alive, sir, 3 said the doctor; ‘but GERMAN COLONIES IN THE 
he 3 a badly hurt. I’ve soldered his wound; HOLYLAND. 

but It is an ugly cut/ 

‘ Is he conscious V demanded Keeling. In Wiirtemberg, in the year 1836, many pious 

‘He is/ persons looked confidently for the second coming 

j ‘And what does he say ? 3 of the Messiah. Some thirteen years later, a Hr 

‘He has nothing to say, sir. How should he Christopher Hoffmann became convinced that it 
remember^ Captain Keeling? He fell to the would be a good thing and a wise to gather 
blow as an ox would. 3 the faithful people together in Jerusalem, there 

‘Hal 3 cried the skipper; ‘but does he recol- to await His coming. In the course of a 
lect seeing anybody lurking near him — has he few years he found himself at the head of a 

any suspicion small community of zealous persons eager to 

‘Sir/ answered the doctor, ‘at the present settle as colonists in Palestine. But it was not 

moment his mind has but half an eye open. 3 until 1858 that the first pioneer band, consisting 

I made one of the crowd that had ’assembled of three gentlemen, was sent out to examine 
to hear the doctors report, and stood, near the the land, and report on its capabilities for coloni- 
‘ binnacle stand— close enough to it, in fact, to sation by Europeans. They came home in the 
be able to lay my band upon the hood. My eye following summer; but their report was not 
was travelling from the ugly patch that had an encouraging. What their objections and dis- 
appearance as of still sifting out upon the white eulties were we shall see subsequently. Mean- 
| plank within half a yard of me, when I caught while, the small community of the friends of 
' Sight of a black lump of something just showing Jerusalem, having been excluded from the 
in the curve of the base of the binnacle national Evangelical Church of Wiirtemberg, 
stand betwixt the starboard legs of it It was formed themselves in 1861 into an Independent 
gone in a moment with the slipping off it of religious society, calling themselves the ‘ German 
. the streak of moonshine that had disclosed it -to Temple/ But the Templars encountered a good 
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from these only; for the native population 
cu-eeted the intrusion of the new-comers with the 
religious and racial antagonism that exists almost 
everywhere m the Orient between Mohammedan 

of Haifa have 
in winning the cordial 


adopt, as might perhaps be supposed, any com- 
munistic form of property ; each person retained 
his economic independence. The device, though 

purpose of safeguarding tlreir position as foreran Nevratbelesj, the Templaro 

own consul x tlte character of a commercial or in disarming their aggressive opposition, open and 
tradin" 11 commny they became exempt in many coyert. For Germans and Arabs now carry on 
respects from the’ jurisdiction and vexatious inter- commercial and agricultural operations conjointly, 
Turkish officials. and apparently in perfect amity and concord. 

Since 1878 the colony at Jerusalem, consisting But the Templars have not been content with 
principally of artisans, has taken the first place merely setting the Arabs and Jews a bettei 
amongst fLe Templar communities in Palestine, and stimulating example; they Ijave actually 
It is to these German aliens that the holy city conferred upon them positive and bmgible advan- 
owes the industrial activity which has lately tages. At their own expense they have con- 
begun to manifest itself within her walls. As structed a high-road to Acre, on the other side of 
already remarked, the colony at Sarona is a the Bay; and a second one, more useful still, 
purely agricultural settlement; that at Jaffa has across the Plain of Esdraelon to Isazaretli, tnenty- 
attracted most of the professional men among two miles distant, and have introduced up 
the colonists ; the people settled at Haifa are for them the use of wheeled vehicles These roads 
the most part vine-growers, agriculturists, and are now regularly used by the natives, who have 
handicraftsmen, with a few merchants. The adopted from their German neighbours their 
total number of colonists is estimated at thirteen method of carrying produce— namely, on carts 
hundred, almost exclusively Germans. Most of' and wagons. They have also, under the mnu- 
them came direct from Wiirtemberg ; a few, how- ence of the same good example, improved their 
ever found their way to Palestine from South methods of agriculture, and have begun to build 
Bussia and from the United States. stone houses, in imitation of those of the 

The land belon^km to the colony of Haifa Germans, and to attend to the sanitary condition 
extends along the northern foot of Mount of their little town. For whereas, before their 
Carmel, overlooking the Bay of Acre ; it occu- arrival, the native town was as dirty and as 
pies a narrow plain, nearly one thousand paces dilapidated as any native town you please in ail 
wide and two and a half miles long, that has Palestine, it is now a model of neatness and 
squeezed itself in between the mountain and cleanliness. And in yet other ways the natives 
the sea. The surface of the plain ranges for the have reaped profit from the advent of the 
most part at about ninety feet above the level of Templars. The value of land has increased three- 
the sea, and the land has been cultivated for fold. The commerce of the little seaport has 
nearly one thousand feet up the slopes of Carmel, received a notable impulse. Large quantities of 
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The settlement that has suffered most from sick- been robbed, it was true ; or the amount might 
ness and the untoward conditions of the climate be lying to his credit in the Anglo-Canadian 
has been that of Sarona. This colony stands on Bank. And then, if Faune left London ‘on the 

the alluvial plain of Sharon, which stretches Sunday, when or how did he pay the cheque 

from Jaffa to Mount Carmel, and is situated about into the bank 1 

one hour’s journey from Jaffa, not far from the The result of these reflections was that Holmes 
sea. It is nearly' surrounded by a little stream, decided to make some inquiries for himself con- 
which during the hot rainless season of summer eerning that cheque. 

— lasting from May to September — dries up com- Delaying for some time on the way in the 
pletely, with the exception of a few pools of Fleet Street neighbourhood, it was late in the 

stagnant water left here and there in its bed. At afternoon when Holmes w T as passing up the 

first, the colonists who settled at Sarona were Strand. Here he went up to an office on a first 
severely visited by malarial fevers and dysentery ; floor, and inquiring for a Mr Vizard, found that 
a very high proportion of the settlers having gentleman, to whom he was evidently known, 
perished in the first year. But by dint of dogged £ This cheque,’ said Holmes, producing the 
endurance, and by strenuous labour to improve document, ‘ was cleared through the Anglo- 
the sanitary conditions of the place, they have Canadian Bank at Charing Cross. I want you 
managed greatly to reduce the risks. The death- to find out for me by whom the cheque was 
rate does not at the present time exceed 1*50 per paid in to that bank, and when, and every other 
cent, a year. Here, too, the patience and industry particular about it.— The cheque is genuine,’ he 
of the Templars have converted what was for- added, seeing the. detective closely and suspi- 
merly a barren wilderness into a fruitful and ciously examining it. 

beautiful garden. 4 Both signatures on the back, however, were 

The colonies of Jaffa and Jerusalem never written by the same hand.’ 
suffered to anything like the same extent as ‘That is so. Follow the matter upas soon as 
Sarona, though neither of them is exempt from you can, and let me know the result.’ 
recurrent attacks of a mild form of malarial Mr Vizard glanced at his watch, and promised j 
fever. The one, however, is situated immediately to do so. Then Holmes went on to his lodgings, 
on the coast, where it can get the benefit of sea- where he found the officer Cracroft waiting for 
air and the sea-breezes. The other is situated him. 

forty or forty-five miles inland, on the water- ‘After all, Mr Holmes,’ he said, ‘ the discovery 
parting between the Dead Sea and the Mediter- you made this morning leads— so far— to nothing, 
ranean, amongst the mountains of Judaea, at an The paper which it appeared in never entered 
elevation of two thousand five hundred feet above the house in Grosvenor Square either above or 
the level of the sea. The colony at Jaffa, as below stairs. It must refer to something else— 
already observed, consists very largely of pro- some other appointment made by Faune,’ ^ j 

fessional men ; that at Jerusalem almost exclu- Holmes drew a breath of intense relief. This 
sivelv of artisans and handicraftsmen. Between news lifted a load off his mind.. Without wait- 
the two towns the Templars maintain active ing to hear more- — without delaying an instant — 
communication by means of wagons and similar he sent a telegram to Mr Clayton requesting him 
wheeled vehicles ; and here again the Arabs and not to speak of the advertisement to his daughter, 
Jews have not been slow to imitate the example as it had been found to have no reference to the 
that has been put before them. murder. , ! 

Thus it would seem that at last something is Furthermore, Faune’s departure from Cadogan 
really being done to dissipate the mists of sloth Place so early that night could now be accounted 
and ignorance which for so many centuries have for by this engagement. 

hidden the Holy Land from the hand of useful- ‘ If we could find out who it was he met, every- 
ness, and to give it back that great measure of thing might look very different for Faune,’ he 
fertility which it enjoyed in antiquity. remarked with lively interest. V 

... ; ,, ‘Perhaps — and perhaps not. We have a darker 

puzzle than that to deal with, however.’ 

JULIUS VERNON: 1 ‘What is it I’ 

a story of hyde park!, ‘ I have discovered the message which brought 

By the Author of ‘The Jullabad Tragedy.’ Margaret Neale to the Park that night. 

‘Who sent it?’ Holmes demanded with a start 
chapter ix. The critical point of the case was touched at last 

Holmes had at first no intention of doing any- ‘We have to find that out yet. But that I 
thing in regard to the draft which Mr Clay- have found the message is beyond all .doubt I 
ton had handed to him. He saw clearly that can’t help feeling, a bit excited about it myself,’ 
Faune had appropriated the money for himself — said the officer with a smile, ‘not knowing, what 
a weakness he would have been prone to with new surprise it may lead to.. As I have said, the 
five , thousand pounds in question — forging his advertisement discovered this morning probably 
(Holmes’s) name to satisfy the banker that the referred to an appointment of another connec- 
debt had been duly paid. It was not likely Mr tion’ 

Clayton would ever speak of it again, and it ‘Let me interrupt you a moment, Cracroft. 
would soon pass out of his mind. But on his That appointment, whatever it was, would account 
way westward from the City, Holmes began to satisfactorily for an act that has pressed heavily 
feel curious as* to "the disposal of the proceeds, against Faune — I mean hie early departure from 
What had become of the money, that Faune Mr Clayton’s house that night The appoint- 
should have been found in those wretched lodg- ment was for half-past nine. I shall put, this 
ings at the docks, moneyless ? He might have information into Crudie’s hands*’ , • 
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second column at once caught my eye. 


* But did Faune 


‘Very well, 5 sai 

make any excuse, - 

about Having an appointment to keep l it so, we 
have not heard of it. And is it not probable he 
has already told his solicitor % Crudie, we know, 
has as yet said nothing about it — which looks 
suspicious. But tell him all about it, and see 
what he will say. 5 

4 You still hold to the belief that Faune was 

the murderer V 

1 1 have not the smallest doubt about it. Only, 
there will be some vital points to clear up. He 
sent the fatal message to Margaret Neale ; she 
found it awaiting her when she returned to the 
house after the concert that Saturday afternoon. 

■What do you say to that V * 

The solemn emphasis with which the^ officer 
made his statement — the apparent certainty of 
his facts— made a deep impression on Holmes. 

‘It was your own idea, Mr Holmes, of the 
vehicle of communication * used in the case which 
led mef to wlaat I discovered. I felt so convinced, 
when I left you in Mount Street, that I had then 
the all-important clue in my hand, that I only 
went to Grosvenor Square to be satisfied that the 
Intelligence was one of the morning papers taken 
in — for this would be an important corrobora- 
tive fact. To my great disappointment, I learned 
that the paper was never taken in, even among 
the servants, I confess I was a bit staggered, 
although the presumption still remained that she 
might have seen it elsewhere. I was on the 
point of leaving, when it occurred to me to ask to 
see the room which Miss Neale had occupied. It 
had been kept locked since the murder, by Lady 
' Southfort’s orders, and the butler carried the key 
in his packet. It was evident the orders were 
strictly obeyed, for I noted the position of certain 
articles to be exactly as they were left when I was 
last in the room. I don J t know exactly what I 
was looking for, but I have sometimes found that 
in examining things in this aimless way, you 
stumble by chance upon evidence of the greatest 
value. This happened to me in Somersby’s case ; 
you remember how 5 

‘Yes, yes! — Never mind now, Cracroft — 
Well? 5 

‘ Well— opening and closing, in an abstracted 
way— for I was busily thinking what was best to 
do in the matter of the advertisement — one after 
another of a chest of drawers, my interest was at 
once arrested by a loosely -folded newspaper lying 
; in one of the top drawers. From the form of the 
fold and other marks, it had evidently come 
; through the pqst-office. You could perceive as 
much without moving it. But I found along 
with the paper the wrapper in which it had been 
posted ; a fragment adhered to the paper, and 
exactly corresponded with the remainder. An 
old newspaper is- generally not an object of sus- 
picion in such a place, and I must have seen 
it when I was there before; but after what took 
place this morning, Mr Holmes, I made a point of the 
examining it. Now, note this, in connection with wit 
What I shall tell you presently : the wrapper was cate 


said the officer, handing Holmes a slip of paper, 

‘ is a copy of the notice. 5 

Frank Holmes, literally holding his breath, 
read the following : 

‘Margaret Y . I have come back, and 

cannot find you. If this reaches _ your eye, and 
you are in London, I will wait this evening, and 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, at the old trysting- 
place (Fountain) from 9 ^ to 10. If in the 
country, send answer to me in this column, — Ju. 5 

‘And this advertisement, 5 said Holmes abstract- 
edly— for there was one expression in it which 
struck him, and which the officer did not appear 
to notice — ‘ appeared in the Standard of the 9tli 
of June, the day preceding the murder? 5 

‘ In the Standard of the 9th of June, The 
newspaper was posted the morning of the 10th 
of June. Margaret Neale had not come to the 
place of appointment on the night of the 9th, 
and therefore had certainly not seen the adver- 
tisement. The paper was consequently posted ta 
her on Saturday morning, and in all probability 
she found it on the hall table on her return from 
the concert at Grosvenor House. Does not this 
seem clear enough ? She picked it off the table 
as she came in, and took it with her up to her 
room. The rest is obvious enough ; the poor 
girl would be careful to keep her business a 
secret from the household. 5 

‘But if Faune— assuming him the author of the 
message — knew her address, why did he not send 
his message to her direct at once ? 5 

‘ Of course, to avoid detection. 5 

‘Margaret Neale, again, might have been struck 
by the fact of the paper being sent to her. 5 

‘Yes— if the poor thing had aught to suspect, 
or to fear. The probabilities are a thousand to 
one that when she opened the paper and read 
the husband’s message, she became oblivious to 
all else— so absorbed in the thought of meeting 
him again that she forgot all about the odd way 
the message came to her. Under such circum- 
stances, Holmes, the excited and innocent wife 
would have no memory for anything, no con- 
sciousness of anything but seeing her husband 
once more. 5 

‘ I believe that is all true, Cracroft, 5 said Holmes 

with a sigh. ^Poor girl 5 He was thinking 

of the exquisite sweetness of her singing that 
fatal day in Grosvenor House, and the- surprise of 
her moclest eyes and gentle face at the applause. 
How pathetic and pitiful the recollection was now ! 
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4 I ’m afraid so. The question is — who was the made their trade, office, and existence consist in 
agent? 5 the wearing of clothes. The leading varieties of 

‘lb might be as well to keep your mind open the Swell of the last century, in addition to their 
"both ways, said Holmes. 4 Keep your informa- attention to dress, were distinguished by their 
tion out of the newspapers ; there are a thousand want of manners and thcil . 1( ° e of noise two 
well-dressed women who would act as agents m , , . , . , ’ 

a business so seemingly harmless, for a trifling characteristics vyhich often developed into riotous- 

remuneration. But it is just possible, Cracroft, ness an< * downright insolence, 
that you are prejudiced by the strong presumption To the 4 Roaring Boys 5 succeeded the Mohocks 
against the prisoner, and by continuing so you of Queen Anne’s time, of whose outrageous pro- 
are shutting out the light on one side of you.’ ceedings many tales are told. They were known 
Cracroft soon afterwards went away. Then by a variety of names, according to the nature of 
Prank Holmes begin to pace upland down the their operations. The 4 Dancing-masters 5 made 

m their victims caper by running their swords 
through their legs ; the ‘Sweaters’ surrounded 
unlucky passers-by, and with drawn swords 
utterly 7iestitiite prodded them whichever way they offered to 
er friend’s belief go ; the 4 Tumblers ’ stood people on their heads, 


room, getting a clear grasp of his position 
relation . to this case. It was a painful position, 
from any point of view. His personal feeling 
towards Faune was one of intense abhorrence. 

The man had shown himself so i 

of principle as to shock his former friend 5 

in human nature. Holmes had found a sediment 
of good even in the lowest strata ; but there seemed them down the streets. More innocent in their 
to be none— none at all — in this Unhappy creature, diversions were the 1 Nickers,’ who, when inflamed 
So far for personal feeling. Then there was his w Jth drink, would sally out to break windows 
promise to Miss Clayton. Had ever man such halfpence. As Gay, in his Trivia, put it : 

a cruel task imposed upon him before? Faune i 

had worked his spells upon her before she was His scattered pence the flying Nicker flings, 

driven to despise him ; but the spell was upon And with the copper shower the casement rings, 

her still, a cruel bondage, and the cry that she Who lias not heard the Scourer’s midnight fame? 

made to Holmes for his help to save the unworthy Who has not trembled at the Mohock’s name ? 

Iov«d her too pimtonotelv. It H«ry Clayton '-loiogr i *«1 the letter, ot the tune testify -to the 

were ready to take to her pure bosom the shamed fear with which sober citizens regarded the idea 

head of the acquitted felon, the task undertaken of being in the streets at anything like a late 
by Frank Holmes could scarce have been harder. hour in the evening. 

But now that he had put his hand to it, he The quieter beaux were known as ‘Smarts/ 
looked at it without flinching. There was a w ho were mor e devoted to dress than to noise 
point, of course, beyond which he could not go— and riot The name was i n vogue from Steele’s 

beyond which Miss Clayton would not expect y to the e nd of the century. The 

him to 20 . The moment it became clear to Ins ,, „ . „ J . , . 

conscience that Faune was guilty of the cruel 1 Pretty Fellows ’ were a still more effemmate 
murder of that poor girl, that moment Holmes race. They spent hours at their toilet, and 
would abandon the man’s cause. It had not delighted in the feminine accomplishments of 
come yet, though it seemed to be drawing very sewing and knitting and the .then fashionable 
near.\ But it had not come ; and until it did, work known as knotting. Garrick ridiculed them 
he would keep his promise. on the stage, and they were bitterly satirised in 

When reading the fatal message that had lured a pam phlet called ‘The Pretty Gentleman/ printed 
Margaret Neale to her fate, Holmes noted the - n The following is given therein as a 

had not done so. The murderer would certainly be observed that spelling was not then strong 
have been at the Fountain, waiting for her. point : ‘Lord Molhculo’s Compliments to Sir 
Now, if Fanne had spent that evening as usual Holey Tenellus — hopes did not ketch Cold last 
at Cadogan Place, could lie have made the Night when he went from tli 5 Oppera — shall be 
appointment in the Park ? proud of his Cumpany at Cards nex Wensday 

.. - sennit; to meet Lady Betty, and begs will not 

' ■ fail ’ '!■ k. ■' -■ J h -;yf Vi.'-"*- i ■ s : 

THE MACARONI AND HIS KIND. q 0 the Mohocks and their kind succeeded, about 

4 It is conceivable/ says George Eliot, 4 that a man the middle of the century, the race of Bucks and 
; may have concentrated no less will and expecta- Bloods. Their doings are to be found in the 


Ojibbeway on an 

Such was writte 

armeared : but I 
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the dandies were obliged to clothe themselves in 


To break street lamps, to assault ^ the 


the Buck. To break street lamps, to assault the 
watch, to disturb public assemblies, were all signs 
of the true Blood and man of spirit. 

About 1760 appeared the 'Macaroni.’ The 
term at first was applied to the members of the 
Macaroni Club, which consisted of travelled young 
men — Italianated Englishmen, Roger Ascham 
would have called them— who, with many foreign 


in order to save it from the clutches of the 
Custom-house officials. The Right Hon. Thomas 
Townshend chronicles in 1764 how Mr Rigby 
saved one fine suit by wearing it when he landed ; 
and how Mr Elliot in the same way saved a coat 
and waistcoat, but not having similarly ^protected 
his new 1 , 

'I could not help blushing, 3 says 
Tyrone in another letter, c at the 
figure we made in our fine clothes, 
wear 


breeches, saw them seized and burned, 

* the Earl of 

ridiculous 

You must 

your gold", for not even a button will be 
admitted. 3 

Paris was then the constant resort of fashion- 
able Englishmen, and every aristocratic traveller 
arrived in the French capital laden with com- 
missions given him by friends at home^ for the 
purchase of clothes, silks and satins, nieknacks 
of all kinds, and occasionally of heavier goods, 
such as cabinets and carriages. The Hon. Henry 
St John, in one letter to Selwyn at Paris, asks 
him to buy on his behalf books to the value of 
thirty pounds, a set of engravings after Yernet’s 
views of seaports, an enamelled watch, and half- 
a-dozen teacups. In another letter, Viscount 
Bolingbroke requests Selwyn to procure for him 
a velvet suit of a small pattern; which was then 
the fashion amongst the Macaronies at Almack’s : 
but, says the noble fop, the tailor must make 
the clothes bigger than usual with the Macaronies, 
because his lordship’s shoulders have lately grown 
very broad. As to the smallness of the sleeves 
and length of the waist, he says': 'Lord B. desires 
them to be outr^ that he may exceed any Maca- 
ronies now about town, and become the object of 
their envy. 3 A noble ambition truly ! 

The fascinating Topham Beauclerk, dandy, wit, 
and good fellow, was another of the Macaroni 
circle. He was equally at home among the 
featherheaded exquisites and worshippers of hazard 
in King Street, St James’s, and among the men 
of light and leading of the Literary Club, who 
gathered round Dr Johnson in less fashionable 
quarters of the town. It was Beauclerk who, 
when the doctor got his pension, told him in 
Falstaffian phrase that he hoped he would purge 
and live cleanly like a gentleman. Johnson had 
a great admiration and liking for his lively com- 
panion. 'Everything comes from Beauclerk so 
easily,’ he said, ' that it appears to me that I 
labour when I say a good thing.’ Miss Anne Pitt, 
the sister of the great Lord Chatham, was stepping 
out of her chaise one day, with Topham’s assist- 
ance, when she fell and sprained her leg ; where- 
upon she declared that never for the future would 
she trust to the shoulder of a Macaroni. The 
nature of the fashionable attire would hardly be 
conducive to readiness or agility of movement. 

From about 1770 to 1775 the most noteworthy 
member of the Macaroni Club was Charles James 
Fox, then a very young man, making his mark 
in the House of Commons as an able speaker and 


was very high. Ten thousand pounds m gold 
and notes was often to be seen on the table, and 
five thousand was sometimes staked on a single 
card. But hazard was the favourite amusement, 
and very large sums constantly depended on the 
throw of the dice. Many of the gamblers were 
naturally in a chronic state of debt. They bor- 
rowed from one another ; they were often deep 
in the books of the accommodating Mr Brooks ; 
and, as might he expected, they had no small 
dealings with the Hebrews : 

But hark ! the voice of battle shouts from far; 

The Jews and Macaronies are at war. 

When they sat down to the serious business of 
hazard, the players laid aside their grand clothes 
and put on frieze greatcoats, sometimes turned 
inside out for luck ; and to protect their carefully 
arranged hair, and to guard their eyes from the 
light, they wore, says Walpole, high-crowned hats 
with broad brims and adorned with flowers and 
ribbons. This was ludicrous enough ; but their 
ordinary attire was sufficiently ridiculous. _ They 
wore absurdly small cocked-hats, large pigtails, 
and very tight-fitting clothes of striped colours, 
and carried very long walking-sticks ornamented 
with tassels. Walpole alludes to their long curls 
and spying-glasses. In some respects they seem 
to have been the forerunners of the dandies who 
were known a few years ago as the 'Crutch and 
Toothpick Brigade.’ The Macaroni wore an eye- 
glass and rejoiced in a toothpick, while in the 
place of a crutchstick he flourished his long tas- 
selled staff. Burgoyne, in his play The Maid of 
th$Oah { 1774), alludes to the Macaronies ‘whist- 
ling a song through their toothpicks.’ The follow- 
ing lines by J. West, published in 1787, give a 
carious picture of one of these dandies on horse- 
back: 

In Hyde Park I met a hump-backed Macarony, * 

Who was pleased I should see how he managed his pony. 

The Cockney was drest in true blue and in buff, 

In buckskin elastic, but all in the rough ; 

He wore patent spurs on his boots, with light soles, 

, And buttons as big as some halfpenny rolls ; 

His hair out of curl, with a tail like a rat, 

And sideways he clapt on his head a round hat 
His oravat was tied up in a monstrous large bunch. 

Ho wonder the ladies should smile at his hunch. 

The Macaronies were fond of velvet suits, which and in excess of a 
were frequently bought in Paris, and, like many bling was a pass! 
other heavily-taxed articles, smuggled over to age. When stay: 
England from Calais or Boulogne for a considera- father, Lord Hoi 
tibn by small ship-owners who made dealing in ceive from his toe 
contraband goods their chief occupation. If they each evening, witl 
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became a master-passion ; and as a natural result, and an arrangement for a 
Fox was always deeply in debt and often in want morning. This interview, 
of a guinea. He used to call his waiting-room, pacific nature ; and the j. 
where the tribe of money-lenders besieged him, Croftes had arrived at a sat 
his Jerusalem Chamber. As a Macaroni at the ing, when in came that ardei 
time mentioned he led the fashion, and was, as Fitzgerald/ to demand satisi 
Lady Percy says of her husband, Harry Hotspur, another captain, named Mi 
‘the glass wherein the noble youth did dress himself to have been insult 
themselves.’ A contemporary versifier says : evening. The clergyman 1 

He exceedingly curious in coats and in frocks, brin S dis S raee n F n his , clot ] 

So the tailor’s a pigeon to this Mr Fox. cowardice from the aggrieved 

. ' _ no longer, but offered to fig 

Another feature of the Macaroni, besides his A ring was formed ; and it 
passion for dress and love of play, was his super- able to add that the’ Macaro 
cilious rudeness. In Henry Mackenzie’s Mirror , very sound thrashing, 
published in Edinburgh in 1780, there is a very The Macaronies gave their 
unflattering account of the visit of a Macaroni now very scarce, which was 
member of parliament to a quiet country gentle- as their own absurd costunn 
man. In dress and figure the visitor, Sir Bobby lished 4 The Macaroni and T1 
Button, is described as resembling a monkey of Monthly Register of the Fas 
a larger size. Immediately upon his arrival Sir of the Times.’ It changed if 
Bobby asserts his pretensions to taste and fashion- year to the 4 Macaroni, °Scav 
able breeding by attacking his host on the bad trical Magazine but slioi 
style of his house and everything about it. He appear, 
suggests the cutting down of hedges and trees, The Macaronies did not re 
the enlarging of windows and other alterations, for very many years. Fashh 
with an impertinent volubility that completely names were invented. Th< 
silences his would-be entertainer ,* and when the well extinct by the end of 1 
daughter of the house appears, he talks 4 as if George Barrington writes in 
London were one great seraglio, and he himself of 4 the present degenerate ra 
the mighty master of it.’ Sir Bobby regards appear to be of a spurious pu 
attendance upon the House of Commons as a 1815 there was published at 
bore, and expresses the greatest contempt for his phlet, probably by Thomas 
constituents— the savages— for whom he has to 4 Bath Bandies of the Presen 
keep open house during some months of the of the Past.’ To theih succe 
summer. The portrait may be a little highly whose sayings and doings i 
coloured ; but there can be no doubt that the books of Pierce Egan whi 
Macaronies were often but little inferior in rude- of the youthful Thackera 
ness and overbearing behaviour to the Bucks and belaboured in Sartor Resart 
Bloods of earlier days. their ample cuffs turned 1 

These qualities when displayed in public places sleeves, of whom Count d’Oi 
sometimes led to disturbances of the peace. The model ; the Counts, the To: 
Macaronies frequented the masquerades, which Chappies, the Mashers, and, ! 
were then much in vogue, especially those held from America, the solemn, e 
at Mrs Cornely’s, whose house at the corner of attired Dudes. 

Sutton Street, Soho Square, was a favourite resort ; 

and, like the rest of the fashionable world, they „ ; 

were in constant attendance at Vauxhall and OLD LYOIN 

Ranelagh. These famous gardens were then in a lawyer’s : 

their prime, and thither all the world went to eat 
and drink and play many strange pranks. The * 0 

reader will remember Horace Walpole’s account Some twenty-five years ago— 
of the fashionable party with whom, on one occa- quarter of a century since 
sxon, he visited Vauxhall, when one of his friends, t ^ ere s t 00 d within sound of 1 
a lady of title minced seven chickens in a china gt C]ement Dailes an ancie 

dtsh, and publicly prepared the dish for supper A n liaimted-loo: 

before the eyes of a crowd of admiring onlookers. 77 ; . 7™/ . 

A pamphlet entitled ‘The Vauxhall Affray, or the nolslest thoroughfare 11 

Macaronies defeated/ was published in 1773. known ; at least, so though 

, It chronicles a disturbance provoked by the tipsy the fire in my rooms one gus 
insolence of the exquisites. The well-known It was never denied by f 
, George, Robert Fitzgerald, often called ‘Fighting it understood, who ever wa 
Fitzgerald/ was at Vauxhall in company with the I nn — that it must have be 
Hon. Thomas Lyttleton, a Captain Croftes, and embodied lawyers. Even 

in * oxica ‘ ed - tbe y shadows flitted about the dr 
beiiaved with spent rudeness townrds Airs Idnrfcley ■» , ■* . * 

the actress, who, was accompanied by her husband U P ^he spiral stair c ses 
the Rev. Henry Bate, of the Morning Post , and ll PP er sbones, with their 
others. The reverend gentleman championed the looking out upon Booksel 
. lady and struck the captain. This was followed, windows in the stern of ; 
as usual in those days, by an exchange of cards, these windows there was an 





and there was another approach through a dismal When I awoke, I found my lamp ib 
alley known as Horne Court, where a corner- dimly, as if a current of air had caught tin 

post, carved with a lion’s head and. paws had burnfn/ atTe asHv insufficient 

bravely supported the mouldering brickwork for ^ t ] irow an unce rtain light round th 
some four hundred and fifty years. -Nearly three ^ thought was about my dream 
centuries ago, Lyon’s Inn was spoken of as ‘ a instinctively towards the arm-ch; 

guest inn or hostelry, held at the sign of the was empty. 

Lyon, and purchased by gentlemen, professors, I listened. No sound reached me exc 
and students in the law, and converted into an rustling of those dead leaves outside; an 
inn of Chancery.’ It has also been described as a they seemed to me like footsteps hurryii: 
‘nursery of lawyers ’-the nursery too often, it is through the open staircase and across th 
to be feared, of lawyers in their second childhood ; ^ 1 ° ufc my r£ ’ 0 “t was ‘ 

for there are many quaint stories told about the ness . 0 ’ nl aJ . tlle ateway beyond a few st 
aged men of the law who dwelt m this weird ra y g 0 £ from some flickering stre 

retreat. One of these was heard to say that he seeme d to me contending for entrance \ 
was bom there, and that there he should wish to opposing shadows outside. I saw no one. 
die; and another, in his dingy garret, took such ing a candle, which stood on the mantel 
strange delight in his window-gardens that he walked through my rooms, passing int 
never sighed for bowers, fresh fields, or ‘pastures corner. So vivid an impression had tin 
new;’ but he lived there to a great age ‘in made upon me that I could not at once s 
measureless content.’ the feeling that I had actually received 

In the courtyard below my windows, on this from a pale-faced man. I even went : 
particular autumn evening, the rustling of the little hall, opened the outer door, and gk 
fallen leaves broke the silence of this sombre old and down the landing. No one was tlier 
place ; for in those days there were still a few could see. I turned to re-enter my cl 
trees alive in Lyon’s Inn. The wind, sweeping and as I turned, the wind blew < 
round the old sun-dial, as it sounded to me, was light. 

driving these leaves into nooks and corners and Groping my way back to my sitting-rc 
up the open staircase into the dark landings and thinking to myself that I must indeed In 
passages above. How well I remember the sun- overworking my brain of late, I knelt u 
did, that symbolic adjunct to an old inn of hearth-rug to relight the candle. But t 
Chancery! It was sadly out of repair: its bending down something caught my atti 
gnomon was gone — as if to express contempt for something that set my heart beating Ion 
the flight of time — and its figures were going strange-looking letter was lying upon t 
fast close to my arm-chair. It was surely n 

The rooms which I occupied were cosy enough this time ; there it lay, with the fitfn 
with their dark-panelled walls and oaken fur- from the fire playing upon it, as if i 
nfture. The curtains were drawn across the win- ironical laughter at my surprise. An odd 
dows, and the shaded lamp described a limited crossed my mind ; I fancied that if I s 
circle of bright light upon the table. On the out my hand to grasp this letter, it wo 
other side of the hearth opposite to my chimney appear. 1 hesitated— glanced round the 
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tWM naturally crossed my mind, of finding a | round quickly glanced at my hand and then at 
. ,„i nn „ +'nv lifp in Miss Poinm (l \ of Lean ni6. Is that ttio letter . . 

suitable partner toi life in Jvuss ro oJ < Y es. It was delivered yesterday evening, 

Street, Soho. law-court, a case Miss Poining, dusty and discoloured as you. now 

=*f ?■£ s*.f 
rsrs*‘SsJ5s jrsssisiaflur* 

curred .to me ^mth all its ^^““f^^'fiight, lTpThalfJarted" ai t qSfiniri^ «pw«^ 

questional asked^nyself over and over again. An to-night-passed across tins girl’s face and van- 
impulse suddenly ^d me ^r^edto clear ished. & ^ . a LyonV x with no 

^tly^ S walk .From Lyon’s W 1 

Misfpoting UvS, or‘&, in Dean Street, £^ e I dfaf come ' to ‘ thttS 

had been 

pulled down twenty-five years ago. I soon “ dm f ^ e ol Xd me in no snudl degree to 
reached Dean Street, and stopped before a small “ X dTkdy, with her pinched and 

old-fashioned house with steps leading up ie ^ young-looking and so alert : 

front-door and a square canopy ^overhead efi m Sgi. ndei- the age ofl hundred, by the name 
carved oak. I grasped the Lnockei which I “°<£>.e would h ° ave caused me the least sur- 
noticed was an iron fist, gave a uoui r t ° -n°l w i, 0 W as this I wondered, with these 

tat,’ and waited the result with blank expec- gg* glance? I looked 

“neat little maid-servant presently answered 

^SMhs Poining live here!’ S | 

Mr RobeTt' wfst > at Aiid f hantd the servant haunted old place” where such beings are never 

ufL narrow me, as I thought, 

=tb fnL^d'r^Sr^S were wiK exnression of a5ual dread, Did she sue- 
closely drawn, and everything had a very snug P e f L “® n ° j®“f, ^she Appeared more troubled 
appearance. An elderly lady .with I c than Miss Poinin* at the mention of my address, 
face sat near the .hearth .wrapped m a white to explain. ‘Mr West 

.m r, t ic®r*c.rr g ‘“ ow ' gsrrw-s; =*.-* ^ -v 

r “ Robert West? ’-she was studying my ha ^^ ? aoitation incre ased ; it was painful 
card with a troubled look— of Lyons Inn? t6 Witness.- After examining for a moment the 

I bowed acquiescently. superscription which had so puzzled ipe, 

‘Pray, be seated. ^^And when Lad taken a ^^P^-ful voice : ‘It is his, aunt ; it is 
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fancies, and I was almost prepared, at a word 

2 . *• *1 j won cirmoof* 


■oni this lady, to see the pale-faced man appear, 
3 he had done at Lyon’s Inn, and confront me m 
er nresence. I answered with as mncli assm- 
‘ I should know it again ; 


very closely written matter; but it ap- 
totake a long time to read; at least the 
;s seemed to me like hours. The ohl clod 
3 mantel-shelf, whose tick-tack had not 
iow caught my ear, filled the room with its 
iterations. I began to wonder that the noise 
>t awaken the white Persian cat which was 
curled up on the hearth-rug at the old 

ter Gretworth never took her troubled eyes 
ss Poining’s stern face. It was a pamtnl 
Miss Poining’s spectacles had to be taken 
d wiped more than once during the reading, 
ich time that she removed them I noticed 
ipon her wrinkled cheeks. _ ■ 

last the letter was read and slowly folded; 
vhile Miss Poining was folding it, I re- 
or thinking the expression in her fingers 
ited a struggle with her worse nature I 
bed every moment to see her tear the letter 
►ms and fling it into the fire. Perhaps the 
thought crossed Hester Gretworth s mind; 

° -I J.U .. n-nr, f 1 IT tfnm 


ance as I could muster 
I am sure of that . 5 „ x , 

The old lady instantly glanced at her niece. 
< Hester,’ said she, pointing towards a recess, ‘ lei 
Mr West see his face.’ 

The girl crossed the room and liitecl a tieavj 
curtain. I could not suppress a slight exclaim 
tion. A pale young man with a short biact 


U N E E S T. 

The rose that is perfect to-day is blown overfull to- 
morrow ; 

Life is nothing hut change, and change is nothing but 
sorrow. 


The world sways back and forth, a measureless vast 
machine, 

High and low, and ever bringing back what has been. 


The days that dawn and die, the moons that wax and 
wane, 

The seasons that freeze and burn, the grain and the 
crop and the grain, 

Are symbols of change unchanging, of cycles whirling 
by, ' 

The living aping the dead, and ripe in their turn to 


Could we clear our eyes to gaze, we should see to the 
verge of time 

The long dead level of death and life and love and 
crime, 


Torn and tossed by passion, and ridged and quarried 
with graves 

As the changeless level of ocean is broken by tides and 
waves. 


credulity. 

a vivid impression ’—the courage to call 
tn had deserted me — 4 a very vivid im- 
in my sleep that I saw some one— a 
an with a pale face afid dark eyes— 
>osifce to me ; some one who handed me 
and disappeared. That is the only 
m/ I added, c that I have to offer you. 

izzled my brain ’ 

ps,’ interrupted Miss Poining with sup- 
motion, ‘perhaps you would know the 
i — the face of the young man, I mean, 
i you that letter. Do you think you 
r West, if you were to see it now ? ’ 
ne in which Miss Poining spoke was 
b startling. Was it in her power to 
3 mystery ? For a moment I felt com- 
nnerved; the incident of the preceding 
1 filled my mind with all sorts of odd 


Where shall our feet find rest? Or is there a rest to 
find? 

Is rest a dreamy delusion shaped by a restless mind ? 


A rainbow arcliing our sky, looked on but never 
possest ? 

Our feet must stumble on, while our hearts cry out for 
rest. 


The world sways back and forth, suns kindle and flasl 
and die, 

Our stars arise and set till the dawn of eternity. 
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drawn by a couple of scraggy woe-begone nags, 
A MORNING WALK IN BANGKOK. whose harness is a compound of broken straps, 
There had been a heavy fall of rain the night old strings, and ropes, presided over by a dirty 
before, and when we awakened at six o’clock in 1 jehu in a ragged cinglet and wide Chinese 
the morning it was delightfully cool ; and every- trousers, rumble forward with a subdued sound, 
thing smelt so fresh and pleasant that we were Wretched dirty * jinrickshas,’ patched and re- 
vividly reminded of those clear crisp summer paired to the last stage of decomposition, pulled 
mornings in England that betoken a warm day. by a Chinaman of herculean breast, and calves 
In two minutes we had donned the European whom ‘Jeames ’ might well envy, and loaded by 
tropical dress of a thin white jacket and trousers, a couple of his fat smiling countrymen, are 
and taking a peep at the thermometer on the whirling along, creaking and groaning to such 
wall, which marked eigh ty- three degrees Fahren- an extent that it is a merciful interposition of 
heit, we strolled out, thankful that the scorching Providence that the whole affair does not corn- 
hot days of April were over, and that the first pletely collapse, and land the placid smiling 
few showers of the rainy season were rapidly Chinamen in the ditch. 

cooling the oven-like atmosphere. The air was The latest witness to European enterprise and 
filled with innumerable noises — the trilling of energy in this distant corner of the globe is the 
birds, the guttural cawing of rooks, the crowing tramway, which traverses the entire road, and 
of cocks, the barking of dogs, and the indistinct penetrates to the heart of the city. It has only 
humming and buzzing of myriads of invisible been running a few months, but its success is 
creatures. A sweet perfume was wafted from the already assured, as it found immediate favour 
flowering shrubs of the Consulate grounds, and with the lazy natives, who will ride instead of 
all Nature was joyous and full of life. Even the walk as long as they possess a cent in the world, 
wretched prisoners in their dress stamped with The brand-new tramcars sweep along at a rapid 
the arrowhead of infamy, who were busily sweep- rate, to the tinkling of little bells, and the con- 
ing out the walks under the superintendence of tinual tootling of a horn blown by a proud 
our native warder, armed with a huge baton, youngster in all the glory of a gaudy-coloured 
seemed to have less dejected looks than usual. sash and a smart red cap. There is no outside to 
Passing out under the shadow of the Lion and these trams; but the inside is crammed with a 
the Unicorn, which here, in Siam, establishes law host of more or less unclothed natives, while 
for its own British subjects, where all else is law- they cluster like bees round the steps and beside 
less, we emerged upon the New Road of Bangkok, the driver. Por the use of Europeans and any- 
built some years ago, and extending from the city others who care to pay a higher price there is a 
wall to a distance of three or four miles along the small cushioned enclosure separating them- from 
river. A strange scene presents itself to view, the common herd. It took the Siamese some 
So many foreign objects and curious figures press months to realise that when a tram and a fo'ofe- 
themselves upon the attention that it is difficult passenger are on the same path it is necessary for 
at first to grasp • details, and one stands gazing the foot-passenger to get out of the way; but 
upon the passing tide of human beings as upon a now, when several people have been injured, 
vast panorama, moving but unreal, which will they clear off the path with astounding agility at 
presently vanish, leaving the astonished spec- the sound of the horn. 

tator in wide-awake matter-of-fact England again. Towards seven o’clock the cooks may he seen 
The thick red dust has been laid by the previous returning from market with the purchases for the 
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~~~ " - * 1 --3 is absolutely indispensable in Bangkok, 

breeze, their I The' toil of the' lower class is never-ending. 

- - ' 1 ~ v “ Monday, during the live-long day 

; g, I they perspire over their labour, seeming to have 
no relaxation except when for a fe\v minutes 
they stop to bolt down their indigestible food, 
k each with I squatted on a bench in a row, with their backs 

1 * 1 turned to the street 3 afterwards to smoke a long 

opium pipe, and occasionally, m the evening, 
stand and listen to the infernal din and appa- 
peripatetm fire, with cups I rently senseless motions of their native actors. 

“ t How different is a . Siamese family group! 

There, on a few boards, under a palm-thatched 
i<y I roof, are displayed for sale cakes, dried fish, 
° ’ lance of fruit, and a few odds and ends of 

l goods. The wrinkled old ‘granny,’ 
toothless but grinning, sits dangling her dried-up 
skinny legs, while around are playing her numer- 
grandchildren, naked as the day on which 
they entered the world ; or if clothed, it is with 
string of silver coins round the neck. The, 
mother squats tailor-fashion on the boards beside 
her goods, ready to serve any customer ; but as 
L g to for the husband, lie is not to be seen. If he does 
' pretend to work at all, he is the adherent or 
hanger-on of some prince or great man : he carries 
his 'teapot, his betel-box, or his umbrella. At 
whatever he does, it must be light and 
though the wages are small ; for as 
he lias a waistcloth, a handful of rice, 
and" the unfailing cigarette of native tobacco, he 
perfectly content. 

We are approaching the country now, and 
hair for her poor I cross one of those creeks, or canals, communicat- 
ed, as she is closely shaven, but steps out \ ing with the river which are here more numerous 
!y, with a scarf over her bosom and a j and important than the roads; indeed, there is 
^coloured cloth around her loins. The 1 only one road of any pretension to that name, 
ted mark on her bare shoulder clearly and we are walking on it. The creek is crowded 
3 that it is neither to-day nor yesterday for with canoes, conveying merchandise of all kinds ; 
trst time that she carries those panniers, in and the speed and dexterity with which these 
1 we notice sliced pine-apple and little cakes craft are propelled by single-bladed paddles are 
iweets so delightful to the Siamese palate, truly remarkable. The water is muddy and 
itervals she gives utterance to a prolonged extremelv dirty-looking ; but every one bathes 
nf til howl, that bears a strong family resem- here;, the children in happy laughing groups, 
e to the deeper melancholy 1 Co-o-o 5 of the playing and dashing the water over themselves ; 
;ow coal-seller. Young girls of diminutive while their more sedate parents stand on a plank 
pe but with well-developed and well-propor- and solemnly ‘douche 5 themselves with pailful 
d bodies, and a free-and-easy gait that has after pailful of the yellow water. The Siamese 
? been trammelled by Parisian boots or are fond of bathing ; but, to judge from the 
Lbill corsets, pass along with small baskets quality of the water used, it is not from a sense 
leir. hands, Jaughing and chattering gaily of the duty of cleanliness, but simply to. cool 
each other. They seem so happy and themselves. At this point in our walk it becomes 
ed with themselves and everybody, that one necessary to hold the nostrils firmly and advance 


Thev march with slow and solemn tread, their | presence 
wide blue trousers fluttering m the U , 

imperturbable ‘Celestial 5 faces as if lost in deep j Sunday or 
reverie— cunning, thieving rascals, calculating, 
doubtless, how much they have pilfered from 
their unfortunate European masters. 

Chinamen are staggering onward; 
two enormous panniers, loaded with quacking 
ducks or cackling hens, with cakes and fruit, 
with rice, broth, and other strange-lookingdecoe- 
tions steaming from a ' '* - 1 -7 

and water-bottles, indeed with all kinds ot mer- 
chandise. A rude native straw-hat, at least two 
yards in circumference, protects their glistening 
skulls from the ravs of the sun; their yellow abtmd 
chests and hacks are bare, and the perspiration European 
slowly trickles down their weary faces, grim and “ 
scarred by want and never-ending toil. 

The sun is just beginning to tip above the little j ous 
wooden thatched houses at the side of the road, 
and between the variegated dark-green foliage j a 
and graceful palms that rise up behind them ; 
but the native Siamese, who, in contrast to the 
slaving Chinamen, apparently have nothing 
do, feel how cool it is. Here comes a shaggy- 
looking specimen, his black hair bolt upright, his 
thick cigarette wrapped in a palm leaf, stuck 
behind his ear, and wearing a large striped anyrate, 
bathing-towel flung across his dusky shoulders, easy, even 
That old grandmother, whom the heat and rains | long as 
of many a season have left with innumerable 
wrinkles indelibly impressed on her face, back, Is 
and arms, despises the protection of a bathing- 
towel for her shoulders, or even hair for her poor 
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a curious study for an ethnologist. Their fathers, go whirling round by the wind to drive away the 
however, exhibit the flashing eyes, well-marked evil spirits who come to disturb those who are 
features, and dark skins of the genuine Hindu, as now ‘where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
they move about, haughty and imperious-looking, the weary are at rest.’ 

in their coloured turbans and white robes. They On one side of the road are some European 
are a rough lot, and are continually^ hurling houses, their brown tiled roofs and the light 
volleys of abuse at each other, or beating their painted lattice-work of the verandas almost buried 
wretched wives, and in consequence get heavily in a profusion of rich tropical verdure. Happy 
fined in the Consular Court, when their better voices of youngsters are issuing from one of them 
halves (or thirds, or quarters, as the case may be) as we pass, accompanied by the cheery sound of 
pluck up courage to prosecute them. They are some one sarcastically whistling : Up in the morn- 
very religious, after their fashion, in spite of ing’s no for me, up in the morning early,’ announc- 
their evil doings, and preserve the faith of their ing that the inevitable Scotchman, to judge from 
fathers in a gaudy little temple adorned with the melody, has here planted his home, and is 
painted figures of peacocks, placid cross-legged flourishing. 

Gaudamas, and other strange monsters. The It is curious to observe the most advanced 
cattle which we see standing in the open sheds, civilisation and the lowest stage of barbarism 
or being made to leap out of the boats at the existing side by side. That naked Siamese child 
landing-place— for there is no planking to enable who is putting his ear to one of the telegraph 
the poor beasts to land in comfort — are mostly poles which line the road is probably wondering, 
the result of foraging expeditions among the just as his white brothers do in England, what 
agriculturists, who receive scant justice from the the wires are saying; and we see from a single 
Siamese governors. wire issuing from a neighbouring house that the 

Dirty brown-coloured ‘pariah’ dogs, with no advantages of the telephone are as much appreei- 
particular home or master, come rushing out, ated by the residents of Bangkok as by the busiest 
smelling at one’s heels and barking furiously. A merchants of London or New York, The funny 
big stick is an indispensable ‘ vade mecum ’ on a old postman who is slowly advancing to meet us 
walk in Bangkok, to beat off those ugly ferocious exemplifies in a ridiculous manner the contact of 
brutes, that swarm everywhere, fighting for Western civilisation with Eastern barbarism. He 
morsels over the dunghills. The Siamese are wears a green waistcloth, and carries a white 
reluctant, in accordance with the precepts of umbrella, but is without shoes, stockings, or 
Buddha, to kill any living thing if they can help trousers; while his cap, coat, and bag are of the 
it, so these pests multiply and replenish the genuine English regulation type. There, however, 
earth to the danger of the calves of passers-by. the similarity ends. He does not emulate the 
Though they won’t kill dogs, they make little zeal and speed of his English fellow- workers, 
scruple of wringing the necks of innocent ducks tearing along the road, giving thundering double 
and chickens, slaughtering bullocks and pigs, or of rat-a-tats on the doors of the houses and at the 
killing anything else that may fill their stomachs hearts of the inmates. Indeed, there are neither 
or put a cent in their pockets. They evidently knockers to rap nor bells to ring ; and when he 
act upon the principle that if they must sin, they has a letter to deliver at a European house, he 
will have something materially comforting in this saunters slowly in through the ever-open door 
world to counterbalance to some extent the pun- and delivers it to the boy who is always at hand, 
ishment in the next. We are denied the luxury, or curse, as the case 

We are now really in the country; and a re- may be, of those double knocks, and if there is 
freshing breeze, laden with the ozone of the Gulf any pit-patting of hearts, it is when the ‘boy* 
of Siam, comes blowing across the level fields, comes slipping up with noiseless bare feet and 
The road is fringed with palm-trees and tropical puts the letter in our hand, 
shrubs ; but beyond, the scenery is dull and un- Our boyish days are again brought to mind by 
interesting --nothing but the dreary rice-fields, the sight of two children going off to school 
bare and sunburnt at this season of the year, The one is a Chinese boy, exhibiting in his neatly- 
divided into plots by ridges of earth, which, later plaited pigtail and snow-white clothes the care 
on, when the rains come down with the persistent of a fond mother at home ; and the other a half- 
doggedness of the tropics, will serve as footpaths caste. They are both carrying slates and exer- 
through the midst of avast inland sea. A herd cise-books, and show by their dilatoriness the 
of buffaloes — or the long-horned cattle that go by same reluctance to go to school which we all felt 
that name — are grazing peacefully in the distance ; when we were young. 

and on the backs of two or three of them are What a contrast between those two innocent 
seated brown little imps, the guardians of their children on their way to school and the string of 
‘father’s flocks.’ wretched dirty convicts, fastened like wild beasts 

vThe Chinese cemetery lies up here. The ma- to each other by a rope, who pass along with 
jorifcy of the Chinamen in Bangkok are of the hangdog looks and clanking chains. Their scarred 
low coolie class, and their cemetery is dirty backs, skeleton frames^ and hungry wolfish^ faces, 
ami unkempt, showing none of that care for painfully impress upon us that the civilisation we 
the graves or their ancestors for which the Celes- see around in the shape of telephones, telegraphs, 
tial Land, is renowned. A herd of young pigs and posts is only skin-deep, and underneath 
— the Chinaman’s favourite food — are rooting and festers the most brutal barbarism and injustice, 
.grunting around the white tombstones, so that The sun is now mounting in the heayens, and 
whatever merit is lost through negligence of his rays becoming more and more unendurable, 

, their fathers 5 graves is substantially compensated warn us to retrace our steps — literally speaking, 
by extra juicy pork. That strange booming eerie as we cannot vary the walk by coming back in a 
; sound we hear is caused by pieces of wood that different direction. Arrived at home bathed in 
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alone, with deep enjoyment of the hush coming 


out of the dark scintillant distance— 
of ocean-night that seemed to be 
r the marble stillness 
i stealing and floating 
of spaces to the faint 
ain royal. There was 
i and rippling waters 


SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE ROMANCE OP A WRECK. 

•THE HUMOURS OF AH IHDIAMAN. 


mist-like square 

a faint noise of tremoniig auu 
over the side, and the line of the taffrail with 
the two fellows at the wheel rose and fell very 

The cuddy lamps were dimmed, 

uuc 1_J ; there was a small group 

of V smokers on the quarter-deck in the shadow 
of the bulwark conversing quietly ; abaft the 
mizzen rigging flitted the dusky form of old 
Keeling, who had come up to take a turn or 
two and a final squint at the weather before 

turning in. , _ p, 

Some one emerged through the companion 
hatch, and, after looking about him a little, 


CHAPTER X. 

The mystery being at an end,^ most of the passen- 
gers, after a brief spell of loitering and talking, 
went below, little Saunders leading the way with 
the meteorolite, and the captain closing^the pro- 
cession, to finish the glass of grog L ~: 
disturbed at by finding the ship oft her 
I was exchanging a * 
on this second queer 

pardon, sir; 5 and I saw him shift very uneasily 
from one leg to the other with a drag of the 
length of his arm over Li: , 1 , ~~ 4-1 w 

freely perspired. 

« What is it ? 5 inquired Mr Cocker. 

‘Am I expected to stand here alone, sir V 
asked the fellow. . , V1 „ 

‘ Certainly. What ! On a fine night like this ? 
What do you want ? That I should call hands to 
the relieving tackles V cried the second mate. 

The man sent a look up at the stars before 
answering, with a sort of cowering air in the 
posture of his head. 


softly to the black secret heave of the long deep- 

^ -V > , • fT^I - lAmrvf* **i TAVfll 

sea undulation. 
the interior deserted 


he had been 
.u 6 I«v. — r — ™ course, 
few words with Mr Cocker 

WJX BMIW u incident of the day, when 

the fellow who was at the wheel exclaimed : ‘Beg 
pardon, sir ; 5 and I saw him shift very uneasily 
* ■' ’her with a drag of the 

his .brow, as though he 


the effort to check some fit of merriment nearly 
choked him, ‘there’s such a lark down-stairs — 

in my cabin— Riley, you know 5 And here 

he laughed out. 

‘ What 5 s the lark T I asked. 

‘I want you to come and see,’ he answered. 
‘I found it out by the merest accident. Heavens, 
what capers! And if I don’t contrive some 


The second mate stood looking at him a little, 
and then burst into a laugh. 

* "Well, well ! 5 said he ; ‘if there’s ever a lead- 
line to sound the depths of forecastle ignorance, 


belay an end to the moon’s horns . 5 voice, as th< 

Nevertheless he called to one of the watch to out into a 
come aft and hold the wheel with Hie other man, him do wha 
making some allowance, I daresay, for the super- ‘Go on,’ 
stitious feelings which possessed the sailor, and gently.’ 
which were certainly not to be softened down by ‘ When 1 
the sight of the great blood-stain close to his feet, continued, 

I went below, and found tlie passengers him to be 
listening to Mr Saunders, who, with the of chaff, y 
meteorolite before him, was delivering a dis- There’ll be 
course on that kind of stone, pointing to my bunk : 
it with his finger,* sneaking very slowly, and your eye, ] 
emphatically, and looking m his wistful way hopped oul 
up into the faces of his audience. Even Miss deck, and 
Temple seemed interested, and stood listening his head, as 
with her back against the mizzcn-mast, the em- and I sup}: 
hellish ed trunk of which formed a very noble back into l 
fanciful background for her fine figure. How- me.” He 
; ever^ I was more in the temper for a pipe * of manner tin 
tobacco than for a lecture, and was presently on for it was 
deck again, for after half-past nine o’clock in of any bes 
the evening we were privileged to smoke upon see if lie 0} 
the poop. Oolledge presently joined me; but and bis i 
in twenty minutes be gave a prodigious yawn thought I 

t • it.- i i- 1. , 1 ... .1 T . 1 it.. T . „* 
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haul you out of your bunk. Protect yourself, For my part, I could see nothing to laugh at. 
or he’ll bedragging you into the cuddy, dressed Indeed, the tiling shocked and astonished me, 
as you are, and Miss Hudson is there to see you.” rather as a painful, degrading, mysterious expres- 
Instantly, Dugdale —here lie clapped his hands sion of the human mind acting under conditions 
to his lips, to smother a fit of laughter — ‘he of which I could not be expected of course to 
doubled up his fists and let fly at the air, kicking make head nor tail. Riley continued to move 
off the clothes, that he might strike out with his arms with the motions of a swimmer for some 
his legs ; and thus he lay working all over like minutes, meanwhile breathing hard, as though 
a galvanised frog. You never saw such a sight, the water’s edge rose to his lip, whilst his face 
Come down and look at him. 3 continued drawn out into ah indescribable expres- 

4 Have you observed anything of the sort in him sion of distress. His gesticulations then grew 
before V said I, knocking the ashes out of my pipe, feehle, his respiration lost its fierceness and swift- 
1 Never before, 3 he answered ; 4 but I have him ness and became once more long drawn and 
on the hip now. He’s tried to make a fool of regular, and presently he layback, still in a deep 
me to Miss Hudson, and this blessed evening sleep, in the posture in which I had observed him 
shows me my way to a very pretty rejoinder. — when I entered. 

Come along, come along ! Should he wake, there 4 What d’ ye think of that V exclaimed Greenhew 
can be no performance. 3 with a face of triumph and enjoyment. 

He went gliding with the step of a skater to 4 A pitiful trick for a sleeper to fall into,’ said 
the companion, and I followed, scarcely knowing I. 4 1 like your show so little, Greenhew, that I 
as yet whether the young fellow was not design- wish to see no more of it. 3 

ing in all this some practical joke of which I 4 Oh nonsense !’ he exclaimed; ‘let’s keep him 
was to be the victim. We passed through the caper-cutting a while longer. I’ll have a regular 
deserted cuddy, faintly lighted by one dimly performance here every night. It shall be the 
burning lantern, and descended to the lower talk of the ship, by George !’ 
deck, where the corridor between the berths was As he spoke these words, Riley uttered a low 
illuminated by a bull’s-eye lamp fixed under a cry, opened his eyes full upon us, stared a moment 
clock against the bulkhead. The cabin shared with the bewilderment of a man who has not all 
by the young men stood three doors down past his senses, then sat upright, running his gaze over 
mine on the same side of the ship. Greenhew his bedclothes. 

stood a moment to listen, then turned the handle, 4 What is the matter V he exclaimed, looking 

took a peep, and beckoned me to enter. Affixed around at us. 4 Who has been 5 

to a stanchion was a small bracket lamp, the glow The light and expression of a full mind entered 
of which was upon Riley’s face as he lay on his his eyes. He threw his feet over on to the deck 
back in’ an under blink, unmistakably in a deep and stood up. 

sleep. His eyes were sealed, his lips parted, his ‘Have I been making a fool of myself in my 
respiration slow and deep, as of one who slumbers sleep, Dugdale V said he. — I was at a loss for an 
heavily. The wild disorder of the bedclothes answer. — He proceeded : 4 1 know my weakness, 
was corroboration enough of Greenhew’s tale, at I have heard of it often enough — at school — from 
least in one article of it. my mother — again and again since, Dugdale.— 

‘Try him yourself,’ said my companion in a Greenhew has brought you here to watch me. 
low voice. And that means,’ cried he, turning fiercely upon 

4 No, no, 3 I answered. 4 1 have a sailor’s rever- Greenhew, ‘that you have been exercising your 
ence for sleep. You have invited me here to humour upon me in my sleep, and instead of 
witness a performance. It is for you to make compassionating a painful and humiliating infirm- 
the play, Greenhew. 3 ity, you have 3 — — 

He at once cried out : ‘Riley ! Riley ! the ship His temper choked him. He clenched his fist 
is sinking ! For God’s sake, strike out, or you ’re and let fly at friend Greenhew right between the 
a drowned man ! 3 eyes. Down went the Civil Service manlike a 

I was amazed to observe the young fellow statue knocked off its pedestal ; but he was up 

instantly rise to his knees and motion with his again in a minute ; and neither of them wanting 
arms in the exact manner of a swimmer, yet with in spunk, at it they went ! 

a stoop of the head to clear it of the boards of ‘For heaven’s sake, stop this! 3 I shouted; 
the upper bunk; which I considered as remark- ‘consider how terrified the ladies will be. — 
able as any other part of the extraordinary Greenhew, cease it, man. — Riley, get you into 
exhibition for the perception that it indicated your bunk again ’ 

of surrounding conditions; whilst his gestures Here there was a violent thumping upon the 
on the other hand proved him completely under door of the cabin. 

the control of the delusion created by his cabin- 4 Anybody fallen mad here V was bawled in the 
fellow’s cry. I also observed an expression of familiar notes of Colonel Bannister. ‘Or Is it 

extreme suffering and anxiety in his face, that murder that’s being done?’ 

Ttfas made dumb otherwise by the closed lids. In He opened the door and looked in. 

fact it was the countenance of a swimmer battling ‘What on earth is the matter V exclaimed 

in agony. Greenhew looked on half choking with some one at the door. 

laughter* It was Mr Emmett. He trembled, and was 

^ 4 Oh, 3 he whipped out in disjointed syllables, very pale. He had thrown his tragedian cloak 
‘if Miss Hudson could only see him now ! — Dug- over his shoulders, and looked a truly ludicrous 
dale, you r U have to find me some excuse to intro- object with a short space of his hare shanks show- 
dttce her here. Her mother must attend too— ing and his feet in a pair of large carpet slippers, 
the more the merrier l 3 and here he went off In fact, by this time the whole of the passengers 
%ain into a 1 fit, as though he should suffocate. were alarmed, the ladies looking out of their. 
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suggested ; and certainly 
vas* a promising one : there ; 
J awning for a ballroom 
flags in* abundance to stretch 
.e and the rail, as a wall of 
wxvuxu „..~~ugh which the moon would 
sift her delicate tender haze without injury to the 

- : 1 : 5 which were to be hung m 

a "row on either side fore and aft; there was the 

piano to rouse up from its moorings below, and 

icr "silenced to be secured on some part of the deck where its 
^hiin five tinkling could be everywhere heard. 

Colledge was enchanted with his scheme, and 
went about thirstily in the prosecution of it ; but, 
sailor or | us I have said, to no purpose. Colonel Bannister 
ended the shouted with derision when asked if he would 
and the dance; Greenhew was not yet well, was ex- 
tremely sulky, and hung about in . retired 
-- at places; Riley called dancing a bore; lairthorne 

s j xr - ** , , iiioodpil tender feet: little Saunders smote his 

On seeing - he can, -^7 inquiry an d said plaintively : 

»r fryjsns “SfiiS S, d =" 

-j rag 

5-hgs** HitVH "sJasssv-i »«.<■« .m 

that followed this business. The trade-wind of blue, with the sun m the midst of it splendidly 
blew as languid a breeze as ever vexed the heart shining, and a night-sky of airy indigo dP? 1 w i 
amh inflamed the passions of a shipmaster. It stars from sea-lme to sea- me The flymg-hsli 
was to be a long passage, we all said— six months, shot from the coppered sides of the Indiaman, 
Mr Johnson predicted— and old Keeling admitted but saving them and ourselves, the ocean was 
that he had' nothing to offer us in the way of tenantless of life; we sighted no ship, no bird 
hope until we had crossed the equator, where the hovered near us ; once only, when it was drawing 
south-east trades might compensate us for this near to midnight, I heard the sounds- of a deep 
northern sluggishness by blowing a brisk gale of respiration oft one or the other of the bows-the 
wind noise of some leviathan of the deep rising from 

However, if the dull crawling of the ship held the dark profound to blow his fountain under the 
the spirits of us who lived aft somewhat low, stars; but there was no shadow of it to be seen 
, forward the Jacks made sport enough for them- nor break of white waters to indicate its neigh- 
selves, and of a second dog-watch were as jolly a bourhood. It was hut a single sigh, deep and 
lot as ever fetched an echo out of a hollow solemn, as though old Ocean himself had delivery! 
topsail with salt-hardened lungs. There were a it out of his heart, and the glittering heights 
couple of excellent fiddlers amongst them, and seemed to gather a deeper mystery from the mere 

these chaps would perch themselves upon the note of it. . 

booms, and with bowed heads and quivering arms — w — « — "- 

saw endless dance-tunes but of the catgut. Many a rr,wrw ™ AnrimrAtc tat 

half-hour have I pleasantly killed in watching and THE TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS IN 

hearkening to the forecastle frolics. The squeak- THE PAST. 

ing of the fiddles was the right of music for -^ E have q egs definite information about th« 
the show : the Jacks m couples lovingly embrac- c . . , . , , 

ing each other, elided, twirled, frisked, polked punishment of criminals in ancient times thai 
with loose delighted limbs between the forecastle about any other portion of their public anc 
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the I when the thing was 
Golledge’s programme 
was the wide spread of 
3 auouo. ceiling ; there were f c 
insisted between the ridge-rope 
the radiant colours throng 
'' sift her delicate tend*" 
light of the lanterns, 


doors and calling, the men hustling into 
passage to see, with the sound ot Mr Frances 
voiee'at the head of the steps of the hatch shout- 
ing down to know what the noise was about. 
The captain, arriving on the scene, l..—. 
on one of the young fellows quitting f 
cabin and sharing the berth tenanted by Mr 
Fairthorne. Both vehemently refused to budge. 
The captain then asked who struck the first 
blow. Riley answered that he had, and was 
beginning to explain, when old Keeling 
him by saying that lie would give -1 
minutes to retire to Mr Fairthorne s berth, and 
that if he had not cleared out by that ^ time, 
he would send for the boatswain and a 
two to show him the road. This c. 
difficulty, as I was told next morning, 
rest of the night passed quietly enough. 

Next day, Mr Riley put in an appearance 

breakfast. C„ ’ „ 1 ‘ 1,1 

seat, and in a few words begged 
the cause of the quarrel, " ' 
his peculiarity as a f , 
the rest of us. I gave 

rCglvWt/UVA V‘*<*U 

should have liked to talk 
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Buck particulars as have come down to us relate gave rise to the still familiar expression, ‘chained 
chiefly to the treatment of prisoners of war. to the oar . 7 Convicts undergoing this punish* 
These were employed by the Chaldeans, Babv-^ went were also branded in early times with the 
lonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, aud the Persians on three letters GAL (an abbreviation of galkes), 
great p’ublic works, such as palaces, temples, cities, < 3 ~^> 

and roads ; the Pyramids, Nineveh, and Persepolis establishment of the 

were thus constructed. One ot the kings of galleys are to be found the rudiments of a penal 
Assyria returned from a single campaign with institution known as the bagne or bagnio . This 
more than two hundred thousand prisoners, and name was derived from a prison in Constantin- 
they were immediately set to work in this way. ople which contained a central alley where large 
Diodorus Siculus tells us that in Egypt offenders quantities of water were gathered . for the baths ; 
against 'the law, as well as prisoners taken in circumstance the Italians called the 

battle, were employed in mining for stone, and P nsou or bath and the name soon became 

l 4 . i -J 4 .x! 4 . • * i ' r a generic one for all prisons of the same kind, 

were treated with tbe utmost rigour and barbarity. T & labom . imposed n ‘ 01l tlie iMlates WM very 

They were bound in fetters, and obliged to work severe) and they were constantly under strict dis- 
so hard that the greater proportion speedily cipline, in addition to being chained and heavily 
succumbed under the strain. No rest or indul- ironed. When the galley system was introduced 
genee was granted to the sick, the feeble, or the into France, bagnios were built for the accom mo- 
aged, and all were compelled, by blows and ill- dation of the rowers when not employed at the 
treatment, to labour to the extreme limit of continued in use for centuries; 

human endurance. No attention was paid to mdeed > it was only so recently as 1854 that they 

their persons, and they were all driven to their "’TnS^clts of pfi’sons in which labour formed 
work with the lash, until death intervened to put no part of the p u f lis i lmeufc were those of which 
an end to their sufferings. . • . the Bastille, the Conciergerie, La Force, and La j 

In the. history of Greece and Home it, is difficult Salpetriere were noted examples; and their in- 
to find any distinction between the treatment of mates were a motley crew of political offenders, 
slaves and that of criminals ; both were set to debtors, vagabonds, and thieves. They were 
heavy outdoor labour and treated with brutal either kept in dungeons, called cackots , oubliettes , 
harshness ; but any distinct system for the pun- and cabanons^ without sufficient air, space, food, 
ishment of crime can hardly be said to nave or clothing ; or were allowed to congregate, 
existed until a late period of the Roman Empire, play games, and to purchase superior aceom- 
Even then, incarceration in noisome dungeons and modation and food, in both cases, however, 
labour in mines seem to have been the chief leading lives of enforced idleness. The evils of 
methods of dealing with offenders. The prisons this state of things were perceived some time 
were without light and ventilation, and abounded before the Revolution, and led to a gradual 
in filth and pestilential odours. But prisons abandonment of the use of such prisons ; and when 
formed a costly and troublesome means of punish- the Bastille was taken and destroyed in 1789, it 
ment ; and torture, mutilations, and whippings was found to be almost empty, the few prisoners j 
were preferred for many offences. The earliest which it still contained being either mad or | 
account of prisons in China is found in the utterly friendless persons, to whom release was; i 
Slinking , or Book of History, compiled by Con- no boon. The present treatment of convicts in 
fucius, a work which covers the period from France is very similar to our own, except that 
2356 to 723 B.c. The prisons seem to have been transportation is still in use, the worst class of 
arranged somewhat on the plan of a large stable, criminals being deported to New Caledonia, 
having an open central court, occupying nearly England was late in adopting any steady system 
a fourth of the area, and small cribs or stalls of incarceration and prison discipline. Speaking 
covered by a roof, in which the prisoners were of even so comparatively recent a period as .the 
lodged. They were secured by manacles and sixteenth century, Captain Arthur Griffiths says 

t yves, a chain joining the hand to the neck, and in his Chronicles of Newgate that the prison records 
esperate criminals were even more heavily are very meagre. £ No elaborate system of incar- 
ironed. Whipping and branding were also am-' deration, as we understand it, existed. The only 
ployed as punishments. idea of punishment was the infliction of physical 

Coming down to more modern times, the most pain. There were prisons ; but these receptacles, 
common form of dealing with criminals in France except for debtors, were only the antechambers of 
for many centuries was condemning them to the the pillory and the scaffold.’ Transportation was 
galleys or galeres. Philip the Fair (1285-1314) a common form of punishment during the seven* 
appears to have been the introducer of this system, teenth century ; and even such persons as were 
and from his day until well into the present confined in prisons and jails could often obtain 
century it continued in vogue. The galleys were release by accepting military service. We can 
huge rowing- vessels, often containing several readily understand that the sparsity of poptila- 
banks of oars, winch were largely used for the tion and the political insecurity of those times 
transport of soldiers and military stores. The must have militated considerably against the 
labour of rowing was very heavy ; and as scant establishment of an organised system of ihiprisom 
consideration was shown to the prisoners, they ment and convict labour. In the beginning of 
frequently died from the excessive exertions to the eighteenth century r some steps were taken 
which they were compelled. To prevent the possi- towards improvement, but they were desultory 
biiity of escape, each man was fastened by chains and spasmodic. Transportation to the American 
to the oar at which he laboured, a practice .which plantations was maintained until the war ofc imde* 



pendence. and only debtors and minor offenders lessens the cost to the taxpayer, ana oners 
were reg ular ly imprisoned. Tlieir lot was a prisoners inducements to good conduct and refor- 
terrible one ; the jails were for the most part mation. Recent statistics reveal, the encouraging 
under the complete control of the local authori- fact that our convict population is steadily on the 
ties, and were often farmed out to individuals, decline. 

to whom was committed, with little or no super- . — — 

vision, the whole treatment and discipline of the JULIUS YEENON: 

prisoners. » 

The terrible results of this system— or rather a story of hyde park. 

want- of system — were made known by the inves- chapter x. 

tigations of Howard. When he began them in j ^ A 

1773 , the prisons were for the most part dirty, Holmes started to go to Cadogan -trace to settle 
unhealthy, and poisonous dens, and their wretched that important point referred to at the end of 
inmates were dependent for food, clothing, and the last chapter. He had forgotten the business 
all necessaries of life on the caprice of their jailers upon which he had sent Mr Vizard until ^ that 
or on the charity of the benevolent. No dis- gentleman met him at the door. Deliberating a 
tinction was made between tried and untried moment as to whether he would not let Vizard’s 
prisoners, all being alike heavily ironed. A malig- report stand over till next day, being at present 
nant disease, known as jail-fever, was developed of but secondary interest, he carelessly asked 
in these places, and was often communicated at the agent if he had obtained any information, 
assizes and jail deliveries to barristers, officials, ‘I have obtained all you want, . Mr Holmes, 
and judges. Howard computed that it carried There was no difficulty at all about it. 7 
away far more than the gallows, though execu- ‘ 1 am just going out, 5 said Holmes undecidedly ; 
tions were numerous enough. His researches 4 perhaps you had better call in the morning — 
made a great sensation, and led to an almost or I will spare your time by coming to your 
immediate improvement. By an Act passed in office. 5 

1779 , tlie first and a very important step was 4 As you please, Mr Holmes; a very few 

taken towards our present system of reformatory minutes will suffice. 5 

punishment. It provided for the erection of 4 Is that so? — Come up to my room, then, 

penitentiary houses — probably the first use of the and tell me.’ 

term, in English law — with a proper staff of Without removing his hat or gloves, Frank 
officials to manage them, and with the necessary Holmes pointed to a chair for Mr Vizard, and 
provisions for setting the prisoners to steady and threw his leg over the back of another, 
systematic work. This Act also appointed visiting 4 This cheque,’ said the agent, proceeding in 
justices to superintend the administration of the a dry methodical way, and reckoning off the 
new system. The treadmill, oakum -picking, and points of his report on liis fingers, 4 was paid in 
stone-dressing were among the employments speci- to the Anglo-Canadian Bank on, Monday, June 
tied as suitable for the prisoners, and regula- 12th, by a gentleman named John Henry 
tions were adopted to insure proper sanitary Musgrave, and credited to the said Musgrave’s 
arrangements. From the date onward, progress account. 5 

has been steady, though often slow, and our ‘Musgrave! 5 exclaimed Holmes in amazement 
present methods of dealing with criminals may — 4 John Henry Musgrave ! 5 
be considered as on the whole satisfactory. It ‘The same, 5 said Vizard, glancing curiously 
only remains to notice briefly the more important in his face. ‘The money was drawn out this 
changes which have been made during the pre- morning by the said John Henry Musgrave in 
sent century. ^ . a draft on Montreal. I went no further than 

When, transportation to America had to be this point. Have you any additional instruc- 
abandoned, the practice began of sending crimi- tions? 5 

nals to Australia, the first batch leaving for ‘Not just now — it was the name that struck 
Botany Bay in 1787. This deportation to the me. I shall probably look you up to-morrow, 
antipodes continued until 1853, when it was abol- Mr Vizard.— Till then, good-bye, and many 
ished, in deference to the wishes of our colonists thanks.’ 

there. Though the system had its advantages, He remembered now, as he went out into the 
it was not on the whole satisfactory, and led Strand, .that lie owed the Musgraves a call, and 
to grave difficulties in the early history of New indeed had promised Mrs Musgrave that he 
South Wales and Tasmania. A graphic if some- would call. He had forgotten about it until 
what highly-coloured picture of its working is Vizard recalled them by that curious and puzzling 
given in a novel by the late Marcus Clark called report concerning the cheque. It might possibly 
Bor the .Term of his Natural Life . About the have been some other ‘John Henry Musgrave ‘ 5 
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upturn 
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regard to that money was for the present refer- 
able to the possibility of Mnsgrave being the ' 
man who received it from Faune. For this 
being so, at once made the advertisement to 
‘M’ intelligible as daylight, and furnished an 
explanation of Faune’s behaviour on the night 
of the 10th of June that might be worth his 
life to him. 

As Holmes went into the Grand Hotel he felt 
that accidents were beginning to tell in the 
prisoner’s favour. If it could be proved that 
he spent the evening of Friday the 9th of June 
at Gadogan Place, and that he kept this appoint- 
ment with Musgrave the next evening at half- 
past nine o’clock, two powerful points in the 
defence were secure. 

Greatly to his surprise and discomfiture, he 
was informed at the hotel office that the Mus- 
graves had left. They went away before luncheon, 
in a railway omnibus, to Euston Station. So, 
then, they were gone to Canada. It must be 
admitted that Frank Holmes felt a little morti- 
fied and indignant at the needless deception they 
had both practised towards hint the previous 
evening — needless, because he had not the slightest 
interest in their movements. But small impulses 
sometimes send great rocks rolling ; and Holmes 
took a cab down the street to Vizard’s office, 
and asked that gentleman to discover, if he 
could, the steamer by which they had taken 
passage. He meant that a letter from himself, 
couched in no complimentary terms,’ should 
overtake Mr Musgrave either at ^Queenstown or 
Moville. 

Mary Clayton was lying on a couch, looking 
ill and anxious, when Holmes rang at the door. 
She sat up, seeming to recognise who it was, and 
that unbidden colour came to her face for an 
instant which often inspires new hope in a 
despairing lover. Of course in her case it was 
assignable to another cause; but her eyes were 
not so brave and steady when he met them now 
as when he saw her last. 

‘You are ill, Mary,’ he said at once, drawing a 
chair near to her and looking in her altered face 
with deep concern. ‘ You ought to leave London 
and stay a while in some quiet seaside place or 
in the country. You would know .all that was 
taking place as well as if you remained here. 5 

‘ I will go away, Frank, as soon as I am sure,’ 
she answered gently. ‘ I cannot go now.’ 

‘ I, wish you would.’ 

‘I am afraid, Frank,’ she said timidly — what a 
change from the earnestness of yesterday l — £ that 
I have put a hard task upon you. Why should 
you do it, for me or for him % I have been 
thinking since I asked you, and I know I was 
wrong. You are too generous. If he — did what 
he is charged with — you are the last that should 
be asked to defend him.’ 

‘ But if he is innocent, Mary 1 ’ She started a 
.little, and he added : ‘ You recollect what I said? 

| We must not hold any one guilty until he is 
proved so. Suppose that I had knowledge which 
satisfied me, morally, of Faune’s guilt/ would you 
wish me to still try to get him acquitted ? 
Guilty men, of course, are sometimes acquitted.’ 

‘ Oh Frank ! ’ she exclaimed, turning white and 
staring at him with fear. ‘ Do you think he is 
guilty?’ 

< It is because this is not the time to think so, 


that I am doing what I can for him. To be 
honest, Mary, even at the risk of paining you, I 
am not able to form a decided opinion one way 
or the other yet. I am giving him, for your sake, 
the benefit of the doubt. 5 

‘ Thank you, Frank, 5 she faintly replied, letting 
her head sink forward. 

He was profoundly distressed, but thought he 
had said what was best. It was not, to his view, 
a case for deception even temporarily. 

‘ Matters have reached a critical point now/ 
he continued, ‘ and any moment may bring forth 
evidence that will be decisive. The police have 
possession of the fatal message which brought 
Margaret Neale to the Park that night ; -but they 
are as yet unable to lay their hands on its source. 
It is only a question of time. But so far they 
have not actually traced it to Faune. Something 
else, however, has been discovered that may have 
an effect distinctly in his favour. You will not 
attach to it more importance than at present it is 
worth, if I tell you what it is ? 5 
She promised. 

‘ It is known, then, that Faune had an appoint- 
ment not far from the scene of the murder, at 
half-past nine that night. This would account 
for his leaving here so early. I am almbst 
certain I know the man he had the appointment 
with, and that it related to a money matter. 5 

That she heard this statement with keen 
interest need hardly be said ; but as he spoke, 
there came at the same time a curious reflective 
look into her eyes which was very singular. 

‘ May I ask, Mary/ Holmes said, as she con- 
tinued silent, ‘if he made any reference to an 
appointment or engagement when going from 
here that night ? ’ 

‘No,’ she answered; ‘lie suddenly said he 
must go — that was all,’ 

‘ You must have thought it odd ? * 

She did not answer. The same reflective 
look was still in her eyes. ‘ Are you quite sure/ 
she asked, to his surprise, ‘that Mr Faune had 
the appointment you refer to V 

‘Quite sure ; the singular thing is that he did 
not mention it, as an explanation of his leaving 
you so early.’ 

‘ He did not mention it/ she merely said. 

It struck Frank Holmes that Miss Clayton 
knew something that she was holding back. As 
she kept silence about it, he could not question 
her. 

After a pause, he made the inquiry which was 
the chief purpose of his call, and made it so 
casually that Miss Clayton did not suspect its 
import: ‘At what hour was Faune in the habit 
of leaving here f 

‘As well as I recollect, about half-past ten, 
when he dined with us.’ 

4 How odd that it should be that particular 
Saturday evening he went away so early. Do 
you recollect whether he dined with you the 
previous evening, Friday?’ 

‘I recollect very well. Mr Faune was not 
here on Friday at all ; he did not even call in 
the afternoon. He dined here on the Wednesday, 
and then papa asked him to come on Saturday- 
you know why/ she added, colouring. 

This statement threw the shadow of fell sus- 
picion back on Faune again. The effect upon 
Holmes was depressing ; he needed the stimulant 
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facts to keep him to his task. He liad Faune read in Mary Clayton’s fact 
- • uu iU L„jb that Faune had asked her to be his wife, and durm 
Place that important Friday hour lie remained afterwards, was 
clear he had not been question now. Holmes had it non 
him lips that she would not have man* 

* but it was in the highest degree improbable that 
Faune was disposed to expect such an answer. 
Looks will not suffice for confident lovers, nor 
• -Tj. even words. The central fact was, 
that Faune, without waiting to receive a reply 
from Mary Clayton to his ^ proposal, left the 
house more than an hour earlier than was usual. , 

I am very Was the keeping of the appointment with 
‘but if he Musgrave at half-past nine sufficient to account 
for such extraordinary conduct 1 ? It was not 
Let the business have been, ever so urgent, it 

mn emmet to see h im V she asked, a was not sufficient. Thus the net results of 
feu D orn 0 * Holmes’s visit to Miss Clayton pointed more and 

>pose I must. I would rather not, of more decidedly to the fatal identity of Claude 
f will see his solicitor first ; and if I Faune and Julius Yernon. . 

it necessary, I will go on and see him. Even while Holmes was coming to this con- 
i speak, or be left to his chances, which elusion he ielt it to be very possible that the 
t aranot many.’ keen activity of Cracrott and _ Ins colleagues 

is surprised to see signs of agitation in might have riveted the last link in the chain oi 
tbiTgirl at this P point. He had spoken strongly, evidence by the discovery of the agency by which 
but not more so than the case demanded. the message had been nisei ted in the newspaper. 

‘ I really cannot do more than I am doing, Still, though his -view of Faune’s case grew hourly 
Marv • I could not do more if Faune were my gloomier, he was determined to keep his thoughts 
h pat- men d 3 to himself, and to otter the prisoner s solicitor 

<1 know that, Frank. —It is something I had such material as he had This consisted' now 
never meant to mention that— that I suppose I only of the undoubted fact of the appointment 
must tell you. Even papa does not know. 3 with Musgrave, indicated by the advertisement to 

« Tin tint, sneak of aunht that will distress you, ‘ M 3 in Faune s own handwriting, and the transfer 
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of strong i . . 

built a good deal on the hop< 
been at Cadogan I — 
evening, and now it was 

there Holmes felt no confidence prompting _ 
to pursue the inquiry further and ascertain 
where the mail had been that evening. . 

‘There is a perplexing amount ot uncertainty 
concerning that evening of the 10th of June, he | sometimes 
said, in a tired way. <It just comes to this, 

Mary : if Faune will not help himself m throw- 
ing light upon the points that are pbsciue, no 
one efse can do much for him. 
anxious, for your sake, to help him 
nersists in keeping silent I must abandon the 
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the original purity of the reading ; but his Johnson asked, * What has truth or nature to do 
emendations only prove him to have been quite with sonnets ? 5 On another occasion, he opened 
destitute of taste in his own language. The fine a lively controversy with Malone respecting the 
lines, famous second-best bed, which is still worth 

No light, but rather darkness visible reading. * 

Served only to discover sights of woe, Pope’s Essay on Man has always been a favourite 

were far more difficult than Greek to his unpoetical playground or battlefield with commentators^ Mr 

mind, and he proposed to render them thus: Swinburne thinks Pope unfortunate in having so 

xf r id. i x xv x „ , many cassocked commentators 5 interested in his 

No light, but rather a transpicuous gloom famous poem. He says : ‘ After the Kev. Mr 

The conjectures of this hero of erudition were Warton came the Lev. Mr Bowles; and after 
most unfortunate, and it is not necessary to give the Rev. Mr Bowles comes the Rev. Mr El win.’ 
any more of his new readings. Pope, while Bishop Warburton, however, was really useful to 
appreciating some of the alterations, attacked Pope, for when the Essay was condemned, much 
him in the Dunciad as to the author’s annoyance for its deistical argu- 

A mighty scholiast, whose unwearied pains nients, he came forward, and, in a brilliant and 

Made Horace dull and humbled Milton’s strains ; paradoxical manner, made Pope quite a respectable 
Turn what they will to verse, their toil is vain ; champion of orthodoxy. The latest commentary 

Critics like me shall make it prose again. on this poem has been described by Mr Leslie 

One writer has wittily said : * Bentley did so vilely Stephen as 1 in three cases out of four more in 
execute his trust that Paradise Lost under his error than the text;’ and he severely criticises 
ignorance and audaciousness may he said to be the common error of taking poetic ideas too 
twice lost. 5 It was one of Bentley’s quarrels with literally, and treating Pope as a philosopher and 
a brother-scholar which made Sir Isaac Newton theologian rather than as a poet pure and simple, 
complain that two such divines should 'be fighting < With regard to the sentiment contained in the 
with one another over a play book. 5 lines, 

Of Porson many amusing anecdotes are related, Or ask of yonder argent fields above 

most of them being fairly well known. From Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove ! 

tfo fact of his visiting the British Museum so Voltaire prosaically remarked: ‘Any mathematician 
often to examine the inscription on the Kosetta coul(1 h ‘ ve 8how £ him that if J upitw was iea3 

b p T ne i received from the officials the name than Ms satellites, they would not revolve round 
of Judge Blackstone. , Mm l 5 

It need hardly be said that Shakespeare has M ‘ are no donl)t familiar with Mr Swin _ 
had a goodly number of men at work on the burne’s article otl Lamb ’s notes ou some com . 
elucidation of his text, or for the mystification ments by a ‘grotesque pedant’ Dr Nott, who had 
°l reader^ Mr Lowell in his caustic criticism tbe hoi / our £ f loo l in / over Lamb’s manuscript 
ot the editorial work m the ‘Library of Old observations on the works of the Puritan poet 
Authors,’ remarks on one suggestion by ail editor, Withel , Iu illustration of one passage. Lamb 
that ‘this would amaze us were we not familiar quote3 an apt parallel from Milton’s Apology .for 
with the commentators on Shakespeare. In Smectym?iuus. and the unlucky doctor asks, ‘ Why 
explanation of those grand lines m Hamlet , i s this quoted? I see little similarity. 5 — 'It was 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, quoted for those who can see, 5 rejoins 4 Elia, 1 In 

Rough-hew them how we will, relation to one of the Satires, Nott observes: 

Steevens makes the characteristic comment : 4 Dr * There is hut little pungency in this either. 1 
Farmer informs me that these words are merely Lamb punningly replies: 4 Pray, expunge your 
technical. A woodman, butcher, and dealer in observations, or make them a little more pungent. 1 
skewers lately observed to him that his nephew In another place it is remarked : 4 The beauty of 
(an idle lad) could only assist him in making this passage is too apparent to need a comment ; 5 
them ; he could rough-hew them, but I was to which the commentator’s witty tormentor 
obliged to shape their ends. To shape the ends replies : 4 Then why give it one?’ 

! of wood-skewers-— that is, to point them — requires - — 

a degree of skill 5 any one can rough-hew them. T vnvia th v 

Whoever recollects the profession of Shakespeare’s ULl) BYUJN b 1JNJN. 

father will admit that his son might be no a lawyer’s tale. 

stranger to such terms. I have frequently seen » 

; packages of wool pinned up with skewers 1 ! chapter IX. conclusion. 

In the old editions- the word 'canon 1 is spelt At a sign from Miss Poining, after a moment of 
4 cannon ; 5 and with reference to the lines, painful silence, Hester Gretworth dropped the 

. Or that the Everlaating had not fixed curtain with a gesture of despair. As she turned j 

His canon ’gainst self -slaughter, ^ towards me, I noticed that her lips were trem- | 

m#ny commentators thought it necessary to and that tears glistened in her eyes, 

prove that the word did not suggest the idea of <xhat picture, 5 said Miss Poining, Ms a portrait 

artillery. of my nephew, Reginald Gretworth— this young 

Steevens frequently .wrote notes on Shakespeare . , / P „ TOC , +nl „_ vat%r l * 

to 'mislead his industrious rival Malone, and W s “ er ‘ ^ was taken five years ago. 
obtain an easy triumph in the next edition. The waa a latf-student at that time in Lyons 
latter having in his edition taken great pains in Inn. May I ask how long you have resided 
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my reply. I soon, occurred. Miss Poininj 
1 as she frequently found 
„ 'Those are were standing near one 
liich my brother occupied ing out upon dreary 
" ' the lamplighter was 

ladder and distributing 

the narrow thoroughfare. 

She then went on to inform me that the away, . 

furniture, which I had purchased, had belonged her lips for leaving the 
to him. ‘Since then— for the last three years,’ ‘Miss Gretworth, wl 
added Miss Pouring, ‘ we have heard nothing of you onl w 
him. This letter, which you have been kind long ago— 
enough to bring us, is dated more than three I have, so 
'years* back. It contains no news : it only con- only give me by one 
firms all that we dreaded might be the reason to speak.’ 
for his disappearance. We are still in ignor- 
ance as to whether he is living or dead.’ 

What answer could I make? I did not yet 
feel fully convinced that the incident of y ester- a w 
night was more than a dream ; and it is possible thoughts- 
that Miss Poining, with some 1 

matter-of-fact legal mind, i . t , 

questioning would lead me to commit myself J you, 
to any opinion 
It was a strange coincidence 
great consolation. I ' v 
burnt that mysterious letter 
brought it to this quiet home 
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.g had left us alone, 
occasion to do, and we 
of the windows, look- 
old Dean Street,, where 
hurrying along with his 
tremulous lights along 
Hester was moving 
and, as I thought, an excuse was on 

'3 room. 

diy do you avoid me? If 
ily knew— but you must have guessed it 
•how dear your presence is to me ! 
much to say to you, if you would 
word, one look, the right 

v j 

still in ignor- I She became greatly agitated, but she made 
no reply. 

‘Ever since I have known you,’ said I, ‘for 
diole year, you have been most in my 

MttU xw never, indeed, absent from them. 

_ knowledge of the My greatest ambition while working, sometimes 
understood that no day and night, has been to make a home for 
one in which my only aim would be to 
without clearer identification, bring you happiness. Hester, I love you.. I can 
* ■’ i ; but that was no keep silent no longer. Will you be my wife V 

I began to wish that I had She stood at some little distance from me 
’ “ before I had with clasped hands and head bent low. Look- 
it seemed to ing up now, tearfully, despairingly into my face, 
have°revived in the liearts of those two women she said : ‘I cannot ; it can never be.’ 
such a deeply-rooted sorrow. Had it not been for the look she uncon- 

Miss Poining expressed a hope, when I rose sciously gave me— a look of overwhelming love 
to take my leave, that I would visit them again, while she spoke— her answer would have been 
I have little doubt in my own mind that I more than I could, have borne, 
should have found some excuse for calling even She continued in a troubled tone: ‘It grieves 
had she said nothing ; for Hester Gretworth me deeply, more deeply than I can tell you, to 
had in this one short hour made a most pleasing be forced to give the least pain to one for 
impression upon me. No hint had been given whom I have such a very, very deep regard.’ — 
me in Dean Street as to her brother’s motive I opened my lips to question her; but she raised 
for Ills disappearance ; but I soon learnt from her hand entreatingly, and said : ‘I implore you, 
a firm of lawyers with whom I was on intimate Mr West, let me show you how impossible it 
terms that there was a warrant out against is for me ever to be your wife. The name of 
a man named Reginald Poining Gretworth, who Gretworth has been disgraced. Reginald, of 
formerly occupied my rooms at No. 7 Lyon’s whom we once had every reason to be proud, 
Inn, on an accusation of forgery. Every one, has brought this trouble upon us. I could not 
they added, believed that he was dead. have believed it possible — nothing would induce 

Months went by ; another autumn came round me to believe it now— had he not as good as 
vvith its withered leaves and dull gusty weather, confessed his guilt in that conscience-stricken 
I had learnt to love Hester Gretworth as a letter which you brought us a year ago. At 
man only can love once. I was no longer a any moment — my heart seems to stand still 
briefless barrister; through interest and hard when I think of it — my brother may be arrested 
work I was gradually becoming recognised at and brought to justice ! Can you believe that 
the bar ; and if I could win this girl’s heart, I — knowing what dishonour is hanging over his 
there would be, I thought, no happier man head — would consent to throw a blight over 
imaginable. No obstacle— not one that I could your brilliant career? Let 11s try to forget— if 

recognise— lay in our path. Miss Poining and it be possible — that' we have ever’ 

I were the best of friends; no word about my ‘Forget? Oh Hester, that can never be ! Do 
love for Hester ever passed her lips. But there not, your words assure me that— more than 
was. a tacit understanding between us on the I dared to hope— you love me ? There is rip 
subject which no words could have made more sacrifice — -this of your brother’s misfortune is 
explicit My serious fears — fears that sometimes none— that I would not gladly bear for your 
almost drove me to despair— were concerning sake. Give me the right, dear 'Hester, to share 
Hester Gx*etworth herself. Did she care for this trouble with you. May vou not some day 
me ? Sometimes— when we sat under the old need my aid ? If your brother still lives, if lie 
plane-tree in the little hack garden of a summers is ever found, will he not retain me for the 
evening I thought that, though I had not yet defence ? A man is innocent in the eyes of the 
spoken, she loved me as deeply as I could have law until the word “Guilty” has been pro- 
desired. But a change would come over her ; nounced. Is there no gleam of hope V 
she would suddenly avoid me, and in a manner, Tears came into Hester’s eyes— tears of grata- 
as I fancied, too marked to be misunderstood, tude, more touching than words. But when I 
At last I screwed up my courage and resolved said, ‘Is there no gleam of hope?’ she slowly 
ifco bring all doubts to an end. The chance | shook her head. * v 


0 years this autumn,’ was 
idded : ‘ My rooms are at No. 7 ,’ 

7?’ said Hester faintly. _ ‘T 
y rooms w _ 

— She stopped suddenly. 

Miss Poining finished the sentence 
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We parted; and as long as I 
as my memory lasts, never shall 
parting without a sense of pain, 

restless to return to Lyon’s Inn; ? . , 

a ravin" madman through the city into the he held out towards 
darkest and most deserted streets that could —a rusty -looking k 
be found in the east of London ; and I chose a hoarse voice— 4 

the river-side, where the wind would perhaps In an instant- i 

cool my heated brain. . -niy paralysis vanished. * What key is this? | 

But something presently happened — something ‘The key to No. i Lyons Inn. 

;e. I was hurrying ‘To my rooms?’ 

when a man He nodded, and stepped towards the door. 

Stay ! — Answer me one question : Are you 
Reginald Gretworth V 

His hand was on the latch. He looked at 
I heard*" the | me with a searching glance and said : ‘What can 
that matter to you V 

here ‘I will tell you. A year ago, you brought 
far me a letter: you gave it to me in my sleep, 
is shadow I was so tired that I thought at the time that 
l view. I had dreamt it. The letter was addressed to 
■ived in Miss Poining, Dean Street, Soho.’ 

I shouted For a moment the man looked bewildered, 
The as if he had lialf-forgotten the incident. But 
disap- his face presently brightened, and he said: ‘I 
1 hear remember. In those days I was worried out 
4W Jacrin" of my life. It was like a dream to me. My 
the docks name is Reginald Gretworth. What became of 
that letter?’ . . ' 

I told him; and then I related, in as few 
words as possible, how I had become a constant 
AWWW visitor at Miss Poining’s house, and wliat grief 
faint his disappearance had occasioned. 

He listened attentively to every word, and 
1 ; but I still observed 
slightly bewildered look in his eyes. After 


The man now rose from his chair, 
ly done. Meeting my glance, 
is me — not a letter this time 
vey. ‘Take it’ — he spoke in 
‘t will trouble you no more.’ 

-at the first sound of his voice 


that gave me new purpo; 
along in sight of the Thames, 
ran swiftly past me. This man, upon whose 
face the -light from the lamp happened to fall, 
reminded me strangely of my dream of a year 
a" 0 . I turned instantly to follow ; I hc:.r;l the 
footsteps, and saw the dark figure creeping along 
under the high wall of a huge dockyard, w 
the lamps, hanging from brackets, were 
apart. For some minutes I kept this 
—I can call it nothing else— persistently in 
Was it Reginald Gretworth? Hope revi. 
my heart at the mere suggestion, 
his name ; but no answer came back, 
figure grew more dim ; and at last it 
peared across a drawbridge, where I con! 
the wind whistlim 
of large ships wh 

beyond. , . . , , , 

Night after night, following upon this incident, 

I wandered about the neighbourhood of Lime- 
house. It brought a certain relief to my rest- 
less spirit. I had begun to experience a f:’“ J 

hope that Hester’s brother was still living; and — - , 

if he could he found, a new light would be seei^d ^mi^h^ccm^ed. 

thrown unon the crime of which he was accused ; a j — , , - , • * . 

for a careful investigation, which I made with glancing despairingly round the r0 ° I0 > Ile ” ' 

the assistance of the° firm’ of lawyers who had ‘What could I do 1 x ^nol dschoolfel 
a knowledge of the case, convinced me that m a good position m the City— -came and askea 
Reginald Gretworth was more ‘sinned against me to endorse a hill for five hundred pounds. 
S " His sudden disappearance 0 had I gave him my signature. A few weeks after- 
awakened a° strong suspicion of guilt ; but wards my fr end was press* - ow.m! o some 
nothing positive concerning the forgery had t.«« if hS »S £ 

^My vSta’to 'Sean Street hail ceaseth But money to meet it; and I ^ 0U H 
T wrote to Miss Poinin" and asked her— if she such a sum than he could. Learning from 
saw no obiectloii-to send this firm of lawyers him that he must leave the country-! have 
a copy of the strange letter which I had found no idea where I^V^^reTshall he 

that’iventful evening upon my h,.«h-„g a. B [ 

SS SiA srs *is*j -Sy * 

lS!S l SVL'Z'Vt& MTS ^pSTy^r nndinehingiy. ‘Wh., 
: the dead leaves ' outside, blown about by gusts would you call it . 
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expression of purpose in his whole attitude, it is a surprise to me that the place had not 
He was a changed man. ‘ come down ’ of its own accord. Not a stone 

‘I will stop,’ said he, \and face this affair, remains to indicate the precise locality of this 
Had I known,’ he added, ‘that it was a case ancient landmark of old London; but upon 
of forgery, I would never have left these rooms, the site of old Lyon’s Inn — haunted no longer 
This is indeed a grave accusation, and I will now — two theatres have been built, and the 
not rest until my innocence has been proved !’ gloom has gone. 

I was overjoyed at his words. ‘Let me defend Are the dramas that are played there now, 
you,’ cried I. ‘You are not guilty; I am I sometimes wonder, as stirring as those which 
convinced of that. I have already gone deeply were played at various times in that old inn 
into the matter, and your presence was all that of Chancery ? 
was needed in order to remove the suspicion 
which your disappearance had roused in every- 
body’s mind.’ 

He grasped my hand and said: ‘This is 
true friendship. What have I done to deserve 
it? 5 

Reginald Gretworth little knew. As soon as 
I had proved him innocent and had restored 
him to his place in society, would not Hester 
Gretworth consent to become my wife ? 

We sat down face to face under the shaded 
lamp and went thoroughly into the affair that 
very night ; and during our conversation he 
explained to me how the letter to Miss Poining 
appeared so dusty and faded as it had done. 

He had placed it in the corner of an old cup- 
board in the hall outside, with the intention 
of returning for it. His latchkey — the rusty 
one which he had given me this evening — LA 
been dropped into a hole under the staircase, and 
had remained there ready for use in case he 
should at any time find it possible to steal into 
his rooms at Lyon’s Inn, as lie had done on 
the night when he handed me the letter. 

That letter, composed hurriedly, had been 
vaguely expressed. ‘I am concerned,’ he had 
written, ‘in the drawing-up of a bill for fiv_ _ .. 
hundred pounds — the man who asked me to is the only 
endorse the draft is a scoundrel; but I 

little better than he.’ And so it happened Mr Paul C. Brown, 
that even Hester had been led to believe that 
her brother was guilty. 

The man who misled him was never brought 
to justice. But it was soon shown, to the satis- 
faction of every one concerned— by letters and 
other documents in Gretworth’s hands — that he 
was unaware of any criminal action on the part 

of Ms schoolfellow. T 

the name of a large City house, and in order 
to remove any possible suspicion as to whether 
the bill was genuine or not, he had asked his 
friend to endorse it. His object in raising the 

money was to. restore credit at his banker’s, than r ... 

Signs of suspicion on the part of the bill-brokers tried which demonstrated the dangerous charac- 

who had discounted the bill had alarmed him ; ter of the poison. According l_ A_ I , 2 

and being unable to get the forged draft into doctors, ‘rattlesnake poison is 
his possession again without paying the amount parison.’ 

— namely, > five hundred pounds— he had quietly The writer’s \ 

decamped. saurian, which covers a period of over twenty- 

two years, may be condensed into the following* 
Nearly .twenty-five years ago! In a few facts. In 1867, while in the employ of the 
months’ time Hester and I hope to celebrate Unfted States Quartermaster Department, I was 
our silver wedding. Reginald Gretworth, under stationed at Fort Wallen — since abandoned — in 
my giudance, had proved his innocence; and the Territory of Arizona, on the upper San 
so I had won the hand of the woman who Pedro River, and having considerable leisure 
had already given me her heart. time, I occupied myself frequently in collecting 

Soon after our marriage, I remember, the tarantulas, centipedes, snakes, campamochas, <&c., 
notice to quit Lyon’s Inn arrived. It was and studying their habits. One day during" the 
coming down.’ And when I recall to^ mind summer, our mail-rider from Tucson reported to 
its mouldering walls and creaking staircases, me that he had met on his home-trip-— in fact, 


The Gila Monster ( Heloderma horriduvi ), which 
lives in the valleys and sandy plains of Arizona 
and Sonora, is called by the native Mexicans 
Escwpion , which means ‘ Spitter,’ derived from the 
Spanish verb escupir , to spit. It has at all times 
given rise to many seemingly improbable stories, 
and excited considerable curiosity ; so it may 
not he amiss to take a closer look at the mysteri- 
ous object in the light of recently-developed 
facts, and an experience of many years spent in 
the regions of this animal’s habitat. The lizard 
—for such it evidently is — varies in length from 
fifteen to thirty inches, and has a heavy rounded 
•had body, which touches the ground when the animal 
creeps along, unless enraged, when it assumes a, 
more erect posture, moves quicker, and begins to 
spit. Its colouring is like that of a rattlesnake, 
black figuring on yellow, the entire body being 
apparently scaly, though in reality the whole 
skin is composed of small particles, closely joined 
. e together, like an embroidery- work of beads. It 
one of the lizard family that is 
am j extremely venomous. 

~ ’ ~ “ in a most interesting 

recent article, says that the long-debated question 
as to the venomous nature of the Gila Monster 
was brought up at a late meeting of the College 
of Physicians at Philadelphia. Drs Mitchell and 
Reichart had on hand live vigorous specimens 
was unaware of any criminal action on the part the lizard. Dr Mitchell caused one to attack 
' £r ' ' " This individual had forged the edge of a dish, and some of the saliva was 

caught in a watch-glass. This was first tested; 
The venom of poisonous reptiles is acid, but 
this was alkaline. A minute quantity was then 
in raising the | injected into a live pigeon, which died in less 
nine minutes. Other experiments were 

o -' .75-: ",tT r ™”7'7 ' ’It 

to these learned 
a bagatelle in eom- 

personal experience with this 
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A MYSTERIOUS AND DREADED LIZARD. 


'' CSi arnitew’s' Journal, 

. ’ ' March 8, 1890.] 

■ that very morning — with a horrible animal, at teeth into the dog’s nose, and, although snarling 
sight of which his horse .shied precipitately, and spitting without interruption, could not be 
almost unseating him. He quieted the horse, made to let go its hold till it was killed, and 
which, although trembling in every limb, came even then its jaws had to he forced apart with 
to a stand. Before the rider had time to pull an iron rod. The dog, upon being released, 
his revolver and take aim, the strange animal began to act very strangely, and showed some- 
disappeared among the rocks which line both tiling like the same symptoms as a horse does 
sides of the road at that place. He described when suffering from the ‘blind staggers ; 5 but 
the animal as about four feet long, and not unlike soon began turning around itself in a circle with 
a* young caiman or crocodile (the rider was a the head for its centre, and in about twenty 
native of Louisiana). We had at the fort several minutes fell down dead. The same actions before 
Mexicans, employed as briekmakers and herders ; death were observed in a mule, only this animal 
and upon their hearing his imperfect description," was bitten in a hind-leg, and lived for several 
they came unanimously to the conclusion that days. / * 

he had seen an escupion.; only they shook their A young miner while prospecting was bitten 
heads at the alleged size of the animal, all just above the shoe. Although previously in the 
stating that they had never seen one exceeding best health, he at once began to lose flesh, 
a vara (thirty-three inches) in length. became melancholy, and died after a few months 

In the evening I called these men to the office, in the manner of those who succumb to what in. 
and offered them five dollars for a live specimen, Germany is called the galloping consumption, 
and half that amount for a dead one, not muti- If space allowed, I could enumerate many 

lated to any great extent. On the following similar cases, more or less authenticated ; but 

Sunday two of them started out, and towards suffice it to say, that among the natives the 
evening brought in a Gila Monster twenty-eight universal belief is that the spittle or saliva, and 
inches in length, which they had lassoed while even the mere breath and exhalation, of the 
it was asleep, or apparently so, on the sunny animal in an excited state is deadly poison. I 
surface of a large rock, which allowed them to have been told by many Mexicans that the 
crawl up from behind unperceived and to throw Yaqui Indians hunt the Gila Monster for the 
the noose over its head. They were carrying it sake of its flesh, which is indeed appetising 
between them, hanging from a Cereus pole, the 1 enough to look at ; but several Yaquis to whom 
ends of which rested on their shoulders, leaving \ I spoke about the matter have denied the aseer- 
between the dangling animal and its carriers a j tion. 

distance of at least six feet. Still they appeared After this digression, let us return to my 

to me to be uncomfortable, and as soon as I prisoner in the grain-room. The reader may 

approached — in my ignorance and eagerness — imagine that, after the repeated cautions I .had 
somewhat close to the reptile, they both burst received from its captors, I personally gave the 
out with: ‘For Dios, senor, cuidado l 5 (For animal a wide berth, although I tried to induce 
God’s sake, sir, take care!) a pointer, which we kept for hunting quail, to 

There being an empty grain-room about the investigate the nature of the new-comer’s temper, 
place, I lodged the saurian in it, attached to a When the dog perceived the big lizard, he stood 
raw-hide rope fastened to an iron picket pin, perfectly still and trembled, with fear, then 
giving him about four feet playroom. This I turned about and fled. One of the; men now 
did with the help of my two Mexican friends, brought a very brave and even vicious rat- terrier, 
armed with long blacksmith’s tongs, while they who entered boldly enough and walked, sniffing 
continually cautioned me to look out for my cautiously, towards the Gila Monster, which in 
fingers and keep out of reach of the animal’s its turn came forward to the length of the rope. 

; spittle. After paying the men, I sent for some- The two animals were now only a few feet 
thing from the sutler to compose their nerves, apart; the dog began to whine and bark alter- 
in order to ascertain from them the cause of nately, advancing a few inches and retreating 
I their abject fear. Their stories mainly coin- again, showing plainly that he would like to go 
cided with those of the other Mexicans and in and shake his adversary, who by this time 
I Indians whom I have interrogated upon the had straightened his legs and was spitting furi- 
f subject since, and though but hearsay evidence, ously, shooting out his forked black tongue, 
I would state that these reports may be accepted while his little black eyes exhibited the ‘ uncanny’ 
as facts, the narrators being men of unquestion- fire of an angry snake. The dog could not be 
able veracity, and my later experiments bearing induced to go any nearer, 4 and the. fight , was 
them out in their assertions. abandoned. The lizard was then given the 

A woodcutter who had lain down in complete corner of a woollen blanket; into this it bit 
health to sleep, wrapped up in his blanket, failed furiously, holding on with such tenacity that we 
to arise in the morning, when his co-labourers had to procure a crowbar to pry its jaws open, 
called him. Upon tincovering him they found Cats placed in the same room — which had no 
him stone-dead, and near his body a Gila Mon- door —-with the saurian would, upon perceiving 
ster, which, in the bustle and confusion of the the animal, bristle up like the ‘fretful porcupine’ 
moment, made good his escape. The body of and make a very speedy exit. I placed some 
the man bore no mark of a bite or other chopped meat and a bowl of water within the 
J wound. / reach of my captive, and left him to himself. 

Near Magdalena, Sonora, a man was hunting On the following morning he was gone, having 
[ rabbits with a dog. The latter inserted his snout dexterously slipped the noose over his head — at 
[ Into a rabbit hole, hut immediately retreated, least there was no visible sign of gnawing on 
j. mitering .fearful howls while he was trying to any part of the rope. 
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specimens ; in fact, I buy a few every summer, bladders, no visible receptacle for venom ; and 
either for' that purpose or for stuffing. One I furthermore, that whereas the jaws of venomous 
kept for over three months. It appeared to be snakes are simply held in position by a number 
quite old, and I used to place in its prison— a of elastic skins, which allow their throats to 
large dry-goods box— rats, mice, lizards, and stretch to a great extent, and thus enable them 
birds with clipped wings. It remained entirely to. swallow bodies of a much greater circumfer- 
inoffensive ; but the animals thus introduced ence than themselves, the jaws of the Heloderma 
into the box would at once retire into the are well locked or hinged like those of the 
farthest corner and remain there with evident quadrupeds. 

signs of abject fear. Although I have always been careful not to 

Finally, I resolved to stuff it, and now became come in direct contact with a live Gila Monster, 
acquainted with a new feature of this animal’s I have never taken any particular precautions 
nature, a feature so extraordinary, so altogether *for my hands while stuffing one and have handled 
incredible, that I almost hesitate to relate it, its flesh freely. The animal has two rows— 
although I can produce several eye-witnesses to upper and lower — of very sharp teeth on each 
the performance. In order to preserve the skin side, those of the upper jaw being considerably 
without the least mutilation, I thought that the longer than the lower. The stomach is very 
best way to kill the animal with the least pos- small. Strange to say, the skin is thinnest on 
sible suffering would be to drown it. I therefore the back, and along the spine is as thin as paper, 
attached. a heavy stone to the wire which held while it becomes thicker towards the belly, and 
the animal fast around the shoulders, and im- is thickest around the tail. The little paws are 
mersed it in a barrel full of water, keeping the exquisitely shaped, and the forepaws resemble— 
lizard completely under its surface, anchored as the thumb excepted— very much a human hand 
it were. But when I found, after twelve hours in form. 

of continuous immersion, that the saurian was I have never yet seen a Gila Monster eat or 
as alive as ever, I then, with the help of another drink, although I had several that became tame 
man, tried to strangle the animal, but did not enough. What little they did eat or drink was 
succeed. At this stage, a friend arrived at the made away with either at night or when nobody 
house, and I related to him my perplexity ; and was present. I generally gave them chopped 
he — a native of Sonora — killed the animal in a meat or earthworms ; but am positive that quite 
second by giving it a moderate short dry knock frequently, especially after being recently cap- 
with the poker on the hack part of the skull tured, they would go without food or drink 
where the latter joins the backbone, telling me for a week or more. Its natural food I sup- 
thafc the Gila Monster had a soft spot there, pose to consist of small insects, bugs, worms, 
which I found to be the case while stuffing the and larvre ; and as it has never been seen before 
animals, April or after September, it is rational to con- 

In direct contrast with the last-mentioned elude that it hibernates during the cool and cold 
peacefully inclined specimen were several which seasons. 

I kept at different times. They would pounce 
upon anything that came in an aggressive manner 
near them ; and I do not remember any small 
animal or bird that lived longer than from ten 
to thirty minutes after being bitten, with one 
exception. Small creatures, like mice and little 
pullets, would die almost immediately. A good- 
sized three-year-old rooster, however, which had 
a fight with him one day and was bitten in the 
leg, survived the battle for several years, although 
remaining lame. The lizard had one eye put 
out and was otherwise pretty badly used, so that 
I killed him in order to make a new experiment. 

I boiled him for about two hours in a 'well- 
cleansed kerosene can, and then gave a street 
cur about one pint of the liquid substance. He 
lapped it eagerly, as. if it were beef- tea, appeared 
to enjoy it greatly, and manifestly looked about 
for more. Although I kept him locked up for 
several days in my courtyard, I failed to dis- 
cover in him the least inconvenience resulting 
from the unaccustomed diet This experiment I 
repeated at different times, whenever I received 
a specimen whose mutilated carcase did not admit 
of stuffing, and always with the same harmless 
result; so that I came to the conclusion that He gives best gifts who, giving nought 

"either the process of boiling or the gastric juice Of worldly store, 

of the dog’s stomach neutralised the venom. Gives me his friendship, love, and trust — 

But where is this deadly venom located? I ask no more. 

When I dissected the first Heloderma , I found, Laura Harvrv. 

to my great surprise, that notwithstanding the — — \ 
evident outer resemblance of its head to that of Printed and Published by W. k E. Chambers, 4f Bate 
the rattlesnake, there were no fangs, no venom- noster Kow, London, and 330 High Street, EiDjHBU.iqja: 


TRUE GIFTS. 

He gives no gift who gives to me 
Things rich and rare, 

Unless within the gift he give 
Of love some share. 


He gives no gift who gives to me 
Silver and gold, 

If but to make his own heart glad 
Such gift is cold. 


He gives me gifts who, giving such, 
My wants would ease, 

Feeling most pity for my need 
In lacking these. 


He gives me gifts most rich and rare 
Who gives to me, 

Out of the riches of his heart, 

True sympathy. 
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OUR MARGINS. between the stages of accomplishment ! Why 

By Mrs Lynn Linton. should Life be a cruel taskmaster, gaunt and 

With the bulk of our possessions, the sane among grim, priggish and precise, and not the jolly, 
us know pretty well how to deal. With the generous, loose-handed friend who winks at faults, 
margins we are often at a loss, squandering and overlooks lapses, and lets things run free in a 
going wide, or hoarding and not utilising. Take happy-go-lucky kind of way, the margin not 
our income as one example : we pay so much in counting ? Why not indeed ! When we all 
| rents, taxes, servants’ wages, and the principal, emigrate into the kingdom of Cockaigne, and 
items of housekeeping. Take our time for our larks fall from the sky ready roasted for 
! another : we devote so many hours in the day to supper, it will be so ; but till then the margin 
j our professional work, our domestic duties, our has to be considered and its best use made 
intellectual life. So far good ; but the unappro- clear. 

priated surplus and what we do with it — the In whatever way we spend our money, some 

unoccupied margin and how we fill it — these are one profits. This is one of the points of conflict 
the vital questions for the present moment ; and between morality and political economy. After 
the answer is of more consequence in the fit all, squandering is distribution, and personal loss 
conduct of life than some will allow. But among is public gain. If even you waste your substance 
the many marks of a fool, one is his contempt for on horseracing and cards, what you disburse 
small things and his grand way of overlooking others pocket; and a five-shilling button-hole 
the cumulative power of aggregation and repeti- helps the flower-seller to live. That other bills 
tion. In spite of the lessons taught by flint and are left unpaid — that the wife and children go 
chalk and coral, the good old saw setting forth short of .their rightful share— these form dis- 
how many a pickle makes a mickle is without tinet questions of their own. They are moral 
significance to him. Only a few shillings— only a knots which are not untied by the most dexterous 
few pounds — surely he can afford that out of his use of ‘distribution 5 and ‘public gain’ or any 
margin ! — Only a few minutes in the day — what other verbal juggle. Like metaphysical argu- 
is the worth of a few minutes? Nothing ! Out ments on the subtleties of free-will and necessity, 
of the twenty-four hours, half an hour here, a we blow them all aside when we come down to 
quarter there, ten minutes— just ten — what folly the ‘hard, pan 5 of common-sense and personal 
; to make a fuss and call that waste ! experience. And our dealing with our margin in 

The learned man who wrote a book in the income is a matter of common-sense and personal 
intervals of waiting while his wife put on her application, the rightness or wrongfulness of 
bonnet and settled her strings, must have been which is wholly and entirely conclitional The 
a horrid bore, argue these idle ones who let cottager who spends his margin on his fiower- 
their unappropriated time lie as fallow as an beds and lets his cabbage-garden go bare and his 
Irishman’s corners and quarter acres. No one potato-patch un weeded, is a thriftless husband- 
can be always between the shafts ; and the sweet man ; the woman who fills her drawing-room 
Do-nothing has its mental uses as well as its with knick-knacks and does not renew her broken 
• charms. It is so restful to sit and dream, weaving jugs and basins is as thriftless a housewife. But 
|airy stories of improbable chances out of the the millionaire m«y give thousands for his orchids 
golden threads of hope and imagination ! It is so and his vines, and his margin is well employed, 
pleasant, too, to dawdle and potter and linger over And if there were no wealthy ladies with a taste 
the thing that is in hand — to save one’s energies for pretty things, Regent Street would go into 
— t m if energies did not grow with the using l— the Bankruptcy Court, and the large world which 
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lives by means of the ‘ arts and crafts ’ would margins. Ask the man who gets up at twelve 

have to take to house-building or road-making and- who has not the very ghost of a^ duty to 

or some other form of elemental social neces- employ him— who has not an obligation save 
sity. those which he chooses to make for himself — 

‘Your bindings, my dear sir, are superb. The ask him to undertake any matter that will fill 
literature they adorn is not perhaps quite up to up half an hour in the fourteen he takes from 
” of the covers, and the sleep for idle pleasure, and he cannot find that 
~ ' ' ' '''* w half-hour in all his margin. Ask the man 

They have cost you a small who is in his office at nine and who leaves at 

~ A small fortune six, and he will do it ‘off the reel’ at once, 

and without boggling more than a thoroughbred 
hunter boggles at the easy fence. His margins 
tg so well and are always available, like the corners and little 
\ 1 " lu- vacant spaces left in close packing for the small* 
a pity. "With fair extras; and you can always count on him for 
chances the lad would have made his mark and extra work and unseen margins as you can stuff 

j. Now he into your corners the loose-lying odds and ends* 
.splanted from the One of the busiest professional men in London 
' ’ is full is also one of the most helpful friends. One of 
But your bindings are superb, and quite the most earnest students and prolific writers is 
■, the money they have he on whom of all you know you can most surely 
rely. He utilises his margins. This is the secret 
of his life and the answer to the enigma of how 
well chosen he does it. What a contrast to that man of 
I* not too pleasure with nothing to do — that idler, un- 
methodical, dawdling, irregular, unpunctual, who 
has never any margin at all to use for himself 


the mark, but the tooling 

workmanship from start to finish, leave nothing 
to be desired. 

fortune, you say ? Evidently 
soon goes in work of this supreme excellence.-— 

And so you have been obliged to take your son 
from the school where he was doing 
put him into business, young and only half ed 
cated as he is? That is , 

probably earned both wealth and fame, 
is an oak in a flower- pot — trails 
forest where he ought to have grown to hi: 
stature. T 

worth, to an amateur, 
cost’ , 

‘ You are the best-dressed woman I know, my 
clear. Your colours are always so 
and perfectly assorted— not too dull, 
garish. It is a pleasure to look at you. You are 
like some sweet picture stepped out of its frame, 
and your milliner regards you as her best adver- or for others ! 

tisement — I am sorry to see your husband look With women the same rule holds good ; but 
so white and thin. He suffers from dyspepsia ? with women the manner in which they use their 
vour cook is so ignorant she cannot cook at all? margins in time is very varied. Some never 
her bread is like so much mastieable lead ? her know what it is to have an unoccupied moment ; 
made dishes are all grease? Would it not be better others waste whole days in absolute idling,, 
to have some one more experienced, whose cuisine and let their time run away like water in a. 
would suit your husband’s delicate digestion and leaky vessel. With the first, the margin is filled 
thus spare him suffering and give him ease ? You in with beautiful art-work, or given to outside 
cannot afford it, you say ? Good cooks are so deeds of benevolence in the parish or the district, 
expensive, and they would not be content with Or they use if for self-culture ; and with a house 
tlie makeshifts in the way of the a buttery ’’ with to look after and children to bring up, they 
which your clumsy Phyllis at sixteen pounds the manage not only to do the first two duties 
year muddles on anyhow ? Weil l you know thoroughly and well, but to add the third grace 
your own concerns better than I do. I am really — proficiency in such and such a study. You 
sorry to see your husband look so ill ; — but that never know where they find the time for all 
richly -embroidered dove-colour you wore at they have to do. Surely they have learned the 
church last Sunday is the prettiest dress I have secret of lengthening the hours so that they f .| 
seen for a long time. You were better dressed measure into the worth of forty-eight for them ! j 
than the Countess; and that is saying every- For they do all their own work and have margins j 
thins.’ at the service of their friends over and above 

Will any one say that these two margins are the main bulk. If you want any personal ! 
well employed? I)o they not both break the j help, go to these women, rather than to their 
first great law of beautiful living — proportion? sisters with nothing to do beyond dress and 
It is not a sin to get fine bindings for one’s pleasure. They will write letters of introduction 
books, nor to dress in well-chosen colours and ior you among all that they have of their own 
well-made clothes. But when it comes to the to write; they will carry you through a press I 
question of breadth of margin and the applica- though they themselves are in the midst of a 
tion thereof, the thing changes its complexion; throng ; they will help you in your house-moving ] 
and the chameleon which was green while it and afterwards in your house-warming ; if you 
rested on the leaf becomes mud-colour when it have sickness in the family they will be good 
falls into the swamp. fairies, bringing you extra hands and extra ener- 

With our margin of time, things go the same gies; and whatever their own difficulties with 
way. It all depends on the amount of time we work and time, they will find the margin for 
have in hand whether we squander foolishly or your benefit and help you to adjust yours,, 
use with permissible generosity. But the rule They live at high-pressure, you will say — you, 
which held good with money is inverted when the indolent dreamer sitting in the easy -chair 
we deal with time, and the man who has nothing before the fire and letting fancy run as it may 
to do, and whose whole day is therefore one wide without the exertion of even thinking. Bo be 
margin, has a heavier account against him than it. Living at high-pressure ■ is not a bad thing, 
the busy worker whose narrow little strips of provided it does not increase into a strain too 
leisure are almost too small to be put out to tense for health ; and the employment of margins 
interest. And yet it is the busy people who in active work is better than sitting, before 
have time for extras. The idle never . have the fire half dreaming, half dozing, and 
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the mind run into nothingness — as a stream hovering down upon our port quarter some tvs% 
of living water, which should fertilise and bless, or three miles distant. 

runs into sand and is lost All ages have agreed * A brig, sir, I believe/ he answered ; ‘ she was 
to condemn the idler, man as well as woman, in sight much about the same place at daybreak. 
It is a vice that brings in its train as many There’s been a little air of wind, but it J s failing, 
disasters as those of more criminal complexion, I doubt.’ 

and it holds within itself the two evils of sins / Making way for something to follow, I fancy % % 
of omission on the one side and of evil employ- said I, casting a look round the horizon, 
merit on the other. One has only to go into £ Ay/ he answered ; £ that muck ’s a-drawing up, 
the house of an idle woman to see the bane of and there ’ll be thunder in it too, if my corns 
her vice in the dirt and disorder, the unpunctu- speaks right. Niver had no such aching* in my 
alitv and the neglect of all about — with too pro- toes as this morning since last Toosday was two 
bably the death of this child, and the evil career year, when we fell in off the Hope with the 
of that, directly traceable to idleness which, so ugliest thunderstorm that I can remember south 
far from employing margins, neglected the main of the heequator. When my corns begins to 
portion of time. squirm I always know that thunder ain’t fur 

Those who use their margins are rich in all off.’ 
ways ; those who do not, but who let hours and 5 Well, thunder or no thunder/ said I, ‘ I hope 
weeks and months pass by like derelict vessels there’s to come wind enough in the wake of all 
floating on a sluggish stream, are poor in all this to blow us along. We shall be having to call 
ways. Ask the first what they have gained ? — it sixty days to the Line, bo’sun, if we don’t 
A row of pearls would but ill emblemise the mind our eye;’ and giving him a friendly nod, 
things they have accomplished and the reward I made my way to my cabin to finish dressing, 
they have earned. Ask the other — emptiness. The gloomy appearance continued all the 

and not so much as a handful of chaff to fill up morning without the least change. The wind 
the void of Nothingness ! These people, if inno- fell dead ; and a prodigious hush overhung the 
cently and not actively vicious, come into the sea, a stillness that grew absolutely overwhelming 
category of that large class who are £ owre guid to the fancy, if you gave your mind to it, and 
for banning and owre bad for blessing.’ They stood watching the heave of the swell running in 
do no active harm, or of intention ; but they do ugly green heaps without a sound, 
no positive good, and they suffer evil to obtain By noon the sail that I had noticed early that 
if they do not themselves effect it. Like the morning had neared us in some insensible fashion 
wild growths of the field, they bear no poisonous till she hung something more than a mile away 
berries, but neither have they roots for healing, off the quarter as before. I had several times 
They simply hold the ground, no more. With examined her with the telescope, and was not a 
them the world is no richer ; without them, it little impressed by her appearance. She was a 
would he no poorer. Idle dreamers, wasting brig of about two hundred and sixty tons ; a 
time that is more precious than gold, they are most beautiful and perfect model, indeed, with a 
the spiritual sluggards of humanity, whose souls clipper lift of how and a knife-like cutwater and 
are undeveloped and whose conscience is asleep, a long wonderfully graceful arching sweep of side 
The shock of adversity which would arouse them rounding into the very perfection of a run. 
would be a blessing in disguise ; and the tyranny Observing Mr Prance at the rail, steadfastly 
of circumstance which should force them to observing the brig down upon the quarter, I 
qse their energies would be the kindly coercion went up to him. 

of a benevolent friend. This coercion would ‘ Pray, what do you find in that craft yonder, 
make their margin bear fruit and give back Mr Prance, to interest you? The skipper does 
interest, instead of, as now, lying like barren not seem able to keep his glass off her.’ 
clods — buried like that famous talent by which ‘ What do you see, Mr Dugdale?’ he answered, 
no man was the gainer. viewing me out of the corners of his eyes without 

: ■ . - , . turning his head. £ Come, you have been a sailor. 

What is your notion of her ? 5 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. ‘She’s a beauty, anyway/ I answered; ‘no 

builder’s yard ever turned out anything sweeter 
THE romance of a wreck. i n the shape of hull-a trifle too lofty, perhaps, 

CHAPTER XI.— A STRANGE sail. F<« my part, I hate everything above royals. 

Give me short mastheads, the royal-yard sitting 
It was a Friday morning. On going on deck close under the truck, English frigate-fashion’ 
before breakfast for a pump-bath in the ship’s — — I was proceeding. 

.head, I found as queer a look of weather all £ No, no; I don’t mean that, Mr Dugdale/ he: 
about as ever I had witnessed in my life. A interrupted with a hint of a seaman’s impatience 
troubled swell, but without much height or , at my criticism, 
power, was running from the westwards, and the : £ What, then?’ I asked, 

tndiaman rolled awkwardly upon it with much , £ Does she look honest, think you % ’ said he. 

noise of beating canvas aloft and of straining £ Ha ! ’ cried I ; £ now I understand.’ 

spars. i ' 4 Hush ! not a word, if yon please/ he 1 ex- 

£ Hillo, Mr Smallridge/ said I, as I stepped claimed with a glance along the poop; ‘the ladies 
over the rail 'out of the head, addressing the must on no account be frightened, and it is but a 
boatswain, who was superintending the work of • mere suspicion on Captain Keeling’^ part at best, 
a couple of hands slung over the bow, £ what have Yet he has had some acquaintance with gentry of 
we yonder ? ’ and I sent my gaze at a sail I had her kind, if, indeed, yonder chap be of the deno- 
BOW for the first time caught sight of that was mination he conjectures,.’ 
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‘She must have "been stealthily sneaking .'down Jamaica Belle was overhauled 
upon us/ I exclaimed, 4 to occupy her present craft, who took specie amon 
position, otherwise she should he a league distant thousand pounds out of her. ^ 
out on the beam. But then such a hull as that not cut-throat in the old piratic 
must yield to a catspaw that wouldn’t blow a ‘Oh, don’t speak of cut-thi 
feather out of the Countess Ida's mizzen-top. Hudson. ‘Will they dare tc 
What has been seen to excite misgiving, Mr monsters!’ . 

Prance?’ ’ ‘Ladies and gentlemen, san 

‘ Too * many of a crew, sir/ he answered ; ‘the clearly understand : my suspich 
outline of a long-tom on her forecastle, but ill maybe ill founded. Meanwhi. 
concealed by the raffle thrown over it. Six guns to put ourselves in a posture of 
of a side, Mr Dugdale, though the closed ports whatever may happen.’ 
hide their grins.’ ‘Certainly/ exclaimed the Colonel very em- 

‘She will not attempt anything with a big pliatically with a look round ; and then speaking 
chap like us, surely, Mr Prance?’ with his eyes fixed upon Mr Johnson : ‘ I presume 

At that moment the captain called him, and he we shall be able to count upon all our male 
walked aft. friends here assembled to assist your crew to the 

Ten minutes or so before the tiffin bell rang, utmost of their powers, should the stranger make 
after the hands had come down from aloft, the any attempt upon this ship?’ 
order was quietly sent along to see all clear for ‘We shall expect you to cover yourself with 
action; and as I took my seat at table, being close glory, Colonel/ said Mr Johnson, in a familiar 
to the cuddy front, as my chair brought me, with sarcastic voice ; ‘ and I shall be happy to write 
a clear view of the quarter-deck through the and print a full description of your behaviour, 
open windows, I could see the men preparing our sir.’ 

little show of carronades, removing the tompions, ‘ I am quite willing to fight, exclaimed Mr 
placing rams, sponges, train- tackles, and the like Fairthorne in an effeminate voice. ‘I mean that 
at hand, and passing shot and chests of small-arms I shall be glad to thoot ; but I am no thwordth- 
through the main hatch. man.’ 

Captain Keeling, stiff, and bolstered up as ‘ Passengers hov no beesness to vight, exclaimed 
usual in his brass-buttoned frock coat, his face of Mynheer Hemskirk, enlarging his immense waist- 
a deeper rubicund from some recent touch of soap coat by obtruding his chest ; ‘ dey gets in der vay 
and towel, seated himself at the head of the table ; of deni as knows yot to do.’ 
but Prance and the other mates remained on deck. Miss Temple bit her lip to conceal a smile. 

One noticed a deal of uneasiness amongst the ‘That’s all very well/ exclaimed Riley, talking 
ladies, saving Miss Temple, whose haughty beau- at Miss Hudson ; ‘but suppose, Hemskirk, you 
tiful face wore its ordinary impassive expression, should find some greasy Spaniard with earrings 
There was no coquetry in the startled eyes that and oily ringlets rifling your boxes, hauling out 
Miss Hudson rolled around, Mrs Bannister all the money you’ve got, pocketing that fine 

fanned herself vehemently and ate nothing. There silver-mounted meerschaum pipe of yours ’ 

were some of us males, too, who looked as if ‘I vould coot orff hiss head/ answered the 
we didn’t like it. Mr Emmett was exceedingly Dutchman, breathing hard, 
thoughtful ; Mr Fairthorne drank thirstily, and ‘Gentlemen, you are unnecessarily alarming 
pulled incessantly at his little sprouting mous- the ladies/ cried old marline-spike from the head 

fcache ; Mr H odder watched old Keeling continu- of the table. 

ously ; and Mr Riley made much of his eye- ‘I suppose there’s no lack of small-arms with 
glass. Nothing to the point was said for a little yon, captain?’ roared the Colonel; ‘plenty for 
while ; then the Colonel rapped out : us here as well as for your men ? ’ 

‘ I say, captain, have you any notion as to the ‘ I shall insist upon your not meddling, Edward, 
nationality of that chap whom your people are in whatever may happen/ cried his wife, giving 
making ready to resist ? ’ him an emphatic nod over the edge of her fan 

‘No, sir/ answered Keeling stiffly ; ‘we gave with her Roman nose, 
her a sight of our ensign this morning ; but she ‘ I shall meddle, then, my dear/ he shouted, 
showed no colours in return, and I am not a man ‘ If it comes to those rascals attacking us, I shall 
to keep my hat off to one who will not respond.’ fight, as of course we all will ! ’ and again he bent 
‘Dot iss my vay/ exclaimed Peter Hemskirk, bis little fiery eyes upon Mr Johnson. 

; bestowing a train of nods on the skipper. ‘ My note-book is ready, Colonel/ . said Mr 

‘But, captain/ said Mrs Jolliffe, a nervous Johnson pleasantly, with a satirical grin at the 

g entle-faced middle-aged lady, with soft white peppery little soldier. ‘I’ll not lose sight of 
air, ‘have you any good reason lor supposing you, sir.’ 
that the ship may prove dangerous to us ?’ ‘ I believe you will then, sir/ sneered the 

‘ Madam/ responded Keeling with a bow, and Colonel, ‘unless Captain Keeling takes the pre- 
you noticed the prevailing condition amongst us caution to clap his hatches on to prevent any- 
by the general nervous inclining of ears towards body skulking below from off the deck.’ 
the old fellow to catch what he said, ‘there is , ‘Mere bluster is not going to help us/ said 
reason to believe that certain Spaniards of the Colledge, wffio disliked the Colonel ; ‘ no good ip 
island of Cuba have equipped two or three smart railing and storming like heroes in a blank-verse 
vessels to act the part of marine highwaymen, performance for an hour at a time before falling- 
The authorities wink at the business, I am told. to. If Captain Keeling wants any assistance 
Their practice is to bring ships to and board them, outside that of his crew, he may command me 
and plunder the best of what they may come for one.’ , * % 

across. Last year, a West Indiaman named the ‘I wath never taught fenthing/ said Mir 
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Fairfchorne ; ‘if I fight, it mutht be with a 
muthket. 5 

‘If the ship should be captured, what’s to 
become of us?’ cried Mrs Hudson. ‘I’ve read 
the most barbarous histories about pirates. They 
have no respect for sects or age ; and it’s quite 
common, I’ve heard, for every pirate to have 
twelve wives. 5 

Here Mrs Trevor suddenly shrieked out for 
some one to bring her baby to her, then went 
into hysterics, and was presently carried away 
in a dead faint by the stewards, followed by her 
daughter, weeping bitterly. Old Kepling whipped 
out an oath. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ he exclaimed, ‘you see what 
your conversation has brought about.— Ladies, I 
beg that you will not be uneasy. The stranger 
will give us no trouble, I am persuaded and 
rising with a look of contempt, he bowed stiffly 
to Miss Temple and her aunt, and went on 
deck. 

I was too curious to observe what was going 
forward to linger in the cuddy amid this idle 
rattle of tongues. 

Our crew hung about the decks in groups, 
ready to spring to the first command. The 
captain, the chief-mate, and Mr Cocker stood 
abreast of the wheel, looking at the brig with an 
occasional glance round the sea at the weather. 
I was accosted by some one at my elbow. 

‘ Do you think it possible, Mr Dugdale, that if 
that vessel fired at our ship she could hit us, so 
violently rolling as she is V 

I turned ; it was Mrs Radcliffe, and with her 
was Miss Temple. With the exception of a 
‘ good-morning ’ or a ‘good-niglit,’ I had nevef 
exchanged a syllable with this lady in all the 
time she and I had been together on shipboard. 

‘Her gunners, 5 said I, ‘would need to be 
practised marksmen, I should say, to hit us from 

ovi/tU o rvl o 1- fUof tTAn A /^Y> * 


* I should consider, 5 said she, gazing at me as 
if she would subdue me into acquiescence in any- 
thing she chose to say by merely eyeing me 
strenuously, ‘ that Captain Keeling would be 
acting the part of a coward if he ran away from 
that little vessel.’ 

4 Oh Louise, how can you talk sol’ cried Mrs 
Radcliffe, with a sort of despairful toss of her 
hands. 

‘I should like to see a fight between two 
ships,’ said the girl, removing her overbearing 
eyes from my face to send them over the deck 
amongst the groups of men. ‘Of course, if 
that vessel attacks us, we ladies will be sent 
below to rend the cabin with our screams at 
every broadside ; but I for one am perfectly 
willing, if the captain consents, to shoot at those 
people through a porthole. 5 

‘ Oh Louise, the whims which possess you are 
really dreadful !’ cried Mrs Radcliffe: ‘imagine, 
if you should even wound a man ! it would make 
you miserable for life ; perhaps end in your 
becoming a Roman Catholic and going into a 
convent. Think of that’ 

Miss Temple looked at her aunt with a little 
curl of her lip. 

‘ I do not know, 5 she exclaimed, ‘why it should 
be more dreadful in a woman to defend her life 
than in a man. Nobody, I suppose, wishes to 
hurt those people ; but if they attempt to hurt 
w% why should we women feel shocked at the 
notion of our helping the sailors to protect the 
ship by any means in our power?*— I am like 
Mr Fairthorne/ she continued, with a sarcastic 
glance at me; ‘I could not fight with a sword, 


such a tumbling platform as that yonder. 5 genteel to fall into hysterics 

‘Just my opinion, as I told you, Louise, 5 she than to. take aim at a wicke 
exclaimed. have your life if you don’t ta 

‘ If she were to begin to fire, 5 exclaimed the said this, she whipped a cott 
girl, keeping her gaze bent seawards, ‘she would her aunt’s hand, and putting 
be sure to hit us, though it were by chance. 5 as though it were a gun, 

‘ Very possibly, 5 said I. brig. 

‘ There will be some wind soon, I think, don’t Colledge, who was standing 
you? 5 said Mrs Radcliffe. away, talking to two or thre< 

‘ I hope so,’ I answered. clapped his hands and laug 

‘In that case, 5 said she, ‘we shall be able to part, I could not take my eyes 
sail away and escape, shan’t we ? 5 ing were the beauties of he: 

‘She will chase us, 5 exclaimed Miss Temple; posture, her head drooped in 
‘and as she sails faster than we do, she will marksman, and her marble-1 
catch us. 5 out clear as a cutting in iv 

‘Now, is that likely? 5 cried Mrs Radcliffe, with shadowy mass of gloom of the 
a nervous toss of her head at me. Mrs Radcliffe made me 

‘Everything is possible at sea,’ said I, laugh- curtsy, and walked with 
ing ; ‘ but there is a deal in our favour, Mrs companion, down which the 
Radcliffe : first the weather, that as good as followed by Mr Colledge. 
disables that fellow at present anyway ; then the A few minutes later Mr Eu 
coming on of the night, with every prospect of son approached me, bumping 
losing the brig in the darkness. 5 like a brace of lighters in a sc 

‘Would you advocate our running away from out on the swaying deck w 
hunt* exclaimed Miss Temple, looking at me legs. 

with a fullness and firmness that was as embar- ‘I say, Dugdale, 5 cried tl: 

rassing and vexing in its way as an impertinent you fight ? ’ 

stare. ‘Why, yes,’ I answered. 

‘ Oh yes, 5 said I ; ‘certainly. We are a peaceful expected to help the crew cert 
trader. It is our business to arrive in India ‘ I don’t see that ! 5 exclaims 
sotmd in body 5 | ing his wide-awake down to 1 
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his arms with a tragic gesture upon his breast, flanking it farther to the south. Its chief town, 
whilst he swung his figure from side to side on Santa Cruz-— where, in 1797, Nelson got such a 
wide-stretched legs. ‘ It 5 s all very fine to expect ; warm reception from the Spaniards that he was 
but I agree with Johnson, whose argument is, that glad to retreat, and with the loss of an arm 
we have paid our money to be transported in — is also the capital of the archipelago. The 
safety to Bombay ; and I cannot for the life of me famous Peak rises in this island to the height 
see that the captain has any right to look for co- of more than twelve thousand feet above the sea- 
operation at our hands, unless, indeed, he so con- level ; and in the spring and winter you may 
trives it as to enable us to help him without see its snowy crest from the Atlantic at a dis- 
imperilling our lives.’ tanee of from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 

\But that fellow yonder may he full of ruffians, miles. 

Emmett/ said I ; ‘and if you do not help our It is to Tenerife that the doctor is most 
sailors to defend the Countess Id% they may board likely to send his patient, if he thinks that the 
us ; and then they will cut your throat/ I added, dry warmth of the Canaries will be beneficial in 
with a look at his long neck, ‘ which is no very his case. Three or four years ago, a speculative 
agreeable sensation, I believe, and an experience company started a very luxurious hotel on the 
quite worth a pinch of heroism to evade.' north coast of the island, at a place called 

‘ It ’s a beastly business altogether/ said he, Orotava. The hotel was broadly advertised ; 
wrinkling his nose as he stared at the brig. several influential doctors from London spent a 

‘But why should they board imV exclaimed few weeks in it, to test the island air/and 
Mr Johnson. ‘ If they do, it will be the captain's determine that in sanitary matters this new 
fault. Why does he want to go on sticking here health-resort was not deficient ; and a number 
for, as if, by George ! we were a man-of-war with of visitors of all kinds and classes and nation- 
three decks bristling with guns and crammed to alities came to it by each mail-boat from Europe, 
suffocation with men ? ' The success of this opening season was so great 

‘There is no wind/ said I ; ‘and without wind, that the following winter found three hotels 
Johnson, ships cannot sail. 5 where there had formerly been but one. The 

‘Then why the confounded dickens don’t he number of visitors increased in proportion. A 
lower all the boats, 5 he cried, ‘and fill them with season in Tenerife is now almost as recognised 
sailors, and tug the ship out of sight of that beast a cure in some circles as a season on the Riviera, 
there V And it is probable enough that in ten years’ 
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he would rather shrug his shoulder than speak, legs, this honourable though detachable part of ; 
He cannot understand why we Britishers are so you shall remain in the care of your host until 

energetic. What is the use, he asks, of being in you are at his door. And thus in procession 

a hurry ? Do you lengthen your life by running, you make your retreat : your hat borne after 
and do you make it any the more pleasant? you, like the coronet of a deceased Earl carried 
* Caramba ! ’ — his favourite ejaculation — ‘it is upon its cushion; and only when you have got 

better at all times to be calm and so he lights a one foot in the street, are you at liberty to 

cigarette, and looks as happy as he feels. re-cover your head. 

Perhaps you have a letter of introduction to a The novelty of Spanish home-life, even in its 
Spanish resident in Santa Cruz. If so, do not most superficial phases, makes it, therefore, quite 
fail to use it. You can either present it in worth while presenting your letters of intro- 
person or send it. In the former case, you find duction as quickly as possible. You will then 
yourself at an outer door of the house, which, the sooner get to like ’these people, and to appre- 
when you have knocked at it, opens with a ciate their innate as well as their formal courtesy, 
curious ringing of several little bells. These are Every one knows that the Spaniard’s phrase, 
arranged in a rotary fashion and attached to a ‘My house is at your disposal,’ must not be 
pulley, which loosens the door by a string con- interpreted literally ; otherwise, your ambitious 
nected with the upper part of the house. The desire to take advantage of the offer by carrying 
string being pulled sets the bells ringing as the off, let us say, the carved balconies of the patio, or 
door opening works the pulley. ‘Who is there?’ inner courtyard, would be doomed to disappoint- 

says a voice from one of the balconies which ment. 

surround the inner courtyard, where you find Yon will like Orotava much better than Santa 
yourself when you have stepped within; and it Cruz — that is, if you follow the fashion in the 
is your business to reply, with due formality matter of preferences. There* are sure in the 
‘Gente de paz’ (‘a peaceful person’), after which season to be several score of English here, of the 
you are ceremoniously invited up-stairs. kind one meets at hydropathic establishments 

There is not much conversation in an ordinary and Swiss hotels, with perhaps a slight flavour- 
Spaniard. He is too self-contained, too happy to ing from Mentone. This last, however, is not 
need any external addition to his well-being, obtrusive. Though the big hotel is called a 
He does not, therefore, make a social charge upon sanatorium, it is not by any means full of 
you, like some of our own countrymen, as if he invalids. The doctor attached to the establish - 
meant to be the better for your visit in one way ment will feel your pulse, if you wish it ; but 
or another. Nothing of the kind. He desires he will be far more entertaining if you press him 
to show ' his appreciation of the honour you to give forth some of his information about the 
have conferred upon him by giving yourself the history or products or people of the island in 
trouble to call upon him. This is signified with which he was born. Though a Spaniard by 
some amount of ceremony that may almost annoy birth, he has matriculated in London schools of 
you. The salutations are elaborate; the phrases medicine and surgery, and he has much of the 
of compliment lengthy ; and the looks which he energy of manner which astonishes the Spaniards 
and his wife and family — if you be favoured with as our national characteristic, 

the sight of these— bestow upon you are all of We are in a sunny sweet atmosphere here. The 

the most civil yet easy kind. You cannot help gardens round the hotel, and the very roadsides, 
feeling that if you are made uncomfortable by are perfumed with flowers and orange blossom. 

<* t •» • j • _i* _ . • . n ’l • n i._ * ja.j • _ i mi - i T - a- 1 — 
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In truth, it is not altogether an easy task, this side to side. It is the result of an avalanc 
climb up the Peak. During the first season of rocks, not snow. Another pinnacle or pi 
Orotava, the rare adventurers who succeeded in tory of the mountains has given way, am 
getting to the summit were treated with a certain hurled into the depths of the crater, 
amount of distinction by their comrades in the There is one serious drawback to Pal 
hotel. They went away in the morning, with a drawback it shares with the other islai 
cavalcade of guides and mules, blankets, baskets Gomera, Hierro, Lanzarote, and Fuerteve 
full of good things, and barrels of water. They the lack of regular steam communicatio] 
toiled all the day until about an hour before the main island. A weekly postal smacl 
sunset. By that time they were nearly ten the necessary facility for arriving at these 
thousand feet above the sea. Little deserts of But the smack is an intolerable craft ; the 
ash and cinders and sand had been crossed in sometimes very rough ; and the voyage of : 
the meantime ; some stee]p climbing had been sixty miles may extend over five or six mi 
done, and a perch on the great final pyramid days. On the whole, therefore, the visitor 
of the mountain itself had been attained. Here Canaries may be advised to stay in Tenei 
they pitched their camp. The sun set magnifi- at least to be content with a further trip to 
cently before their eyes. The guides made fires Canary, the second island of the group, 
of retama boughs. Soup was warmed ; potatoes may be readily reached by a weekly steam’ 
were cooked ; and thus, in the shades of evening, whence the view of the Peak is very memo 
supper was eaten, and all preparations were When his lease of holiday -has expire 
matured for the toil of the next day. But even visitor will be an exceptional person if he 
ere this some of the travellers had begun to feel sorry to leave this bright and refreshing 
uncomfortable. The air is rarefied on the Peak, fragment of Spanish territory. 

as it is elsewhere at great elevations. It makes 

certain people ill : they vomit, as if they were at T ttt t tt a t T ^ t> m a 

sea ; and suffer from headache and inability to JULIUS VLKJNUJN; 

proceed. When the final toil came, therefore, the a story of hyde park. 

candidates were sure to be reduced in number. chapter xi 

From the place of bivouac the ascent is made 

wholly on foot, over ash and dust and lava blocks In crossing St James’s Park, Frank Hoi: 
and obsidian and hot sulphur. It is an arduous a cigar, and for a while considered — nc 
piece of work. By day it is fearfully exhaust- seriously — certain questions of conscience 
ing ; for the sun’s power is much greater here occurred to him. Taking all the eircum 
than upon the sea-level. It is better, therefore, into consideration, he began to speculate 1 
to ascend in the night, with the moon for a lamp, any citizen was morally justified in contr 
This further enables one to view the sunrise from to defeat the ends of public justice by hi 
the summit: a spectacle of wonderful beauty silence, as he was doing. But the ethica 
and strangeness. It is bitterly cold at this height tions by no means touched him so ne; 
(twelve thousand one hundred and eighty feet) another one of somewhat lower moral el 
at five o’clock in the morning; but by seven — namely, his obligations towards the 
o’clock, when you have seen the sun tread from Cracroft and Burton, who trusted him s 
out yonder opaline thicket of clouds in the east, with their confidence. He was certaii 
and take its place in the blue zenith, it is as hot assisting them ; the most he could lay c 
as formerly it was cold. The exertion of descend- was the negative merit of not thwarting th 
ing is not really greater than that of the ascent ; Without settling those points with li 
but one feels it more. And so it happens that science, he reached his rooms, to mak 
when, upon the evening of the second day, the change before going out to dinner to hi 
traveller rides, weary and worn and amazingly But the most unexpected of all things un< 
sunburnt, into the courtyard of the hotel, he stars awaited him, involving a moral re 
feels good for little except his bed, and not so bility that was simply tremendous in com 
sensitive about the honours he has gained as he with that which he had just been w< 
might be. But the morrow brings its reward ; Sitting in his room, waiting for liii 
and while the visitor stays on the island, he is Musgrave. 

known as a man who has ascended the Peak. ‘I thought you had left London V said I 

Nor is the Peak the only scenic feature of the in the first surprise of seeing Musgrave 
Canaries which may be said to compel admira- in his room. 

tion. In the island of Palma, which you may { We left this morning for Liverpool, 
see from Orotava when the day is clear, is that hurry of departure, I forgot to let you 
stupendous old extinct crater of a volcano known But there was something I considered it 
as the Caldera or Caldron. It is impossible to explain to you before leaving England, and 
forget this when once you have seen it. The run back for the purpose. I leave again 
crater is several miles long, by three or four Irish mail to-night.’ 
broad ; and its entire circuit is bounded by walls Holmes disliked and distrusted Musgra 
of rock or steep inaccessible slopes several thou- scarcely concealed the fact. ‘Very well,’ 1 
sand feet high. The highest point these moun- sitting down. 

tains attain is seven thousand five hundred feet ; f After looking about, I conclude th 
and the jagged rocks of the summit tear the chances of making a business in London i 
! clouds asunder, and seem to drop the fragments many. We have decided to try another 
.into the vast still hollow beneath. Now and then the world. It is not, however, to speak 
* the stillness of the Caldera is broken. You hear this that I have returned. It is about j 
a dull echoing boom ; the sound is repeated from case. I have concealed from you — from 
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money without his wife's knowledge either of e The parties booked passages to Montreal by mail- 
that fact or of the circumstances as to how he steamer Uranian, sailing to-day. 5 ' 
came by it. Now the Canadian steamer never went by 

‘You say you met Faune at half-past nine. Queenstown. 

The advertisement said “South of Grosvenor ‘ I take it, then, 5 said Frank Holmes presently, 
Gate. 55 Coul.d you indicate the precise place? 5 ‘that you do not intend to return to England 
‘Quite well. Faune was waiting for me. again?’ 

There was a small gate close by, opposite the top ‘No. I can do nothing in England. We are 
of a street—Sonth Street, is it ? After our going first to New York, and from there, either 
business was done, which was in three or four to California or Buenos Ayres— very probably 
minutes, he went away, inside the railings, the latter. I know a man in Buenos Ayres who 
towards the fountain.’ could put me in the way of making a business. 

This completed the statement. If it was true, England would never suit my wife, even if I had 
it left no doubt of Faune being the murderer, a fair prospect in it. 5 With this he stood up to 
But though the circumstantiality of the statement go. 

was dreadfully emphatic, and corroborated in Holmes rose at the same time, and with appa- 
several important points by what Holmes already rent reluctance accepted the proffered hand of 
knew, he was distrustful of this man. Granting the other. He neither answered Musgrave’s 
it all true, his behaviour was not quite satisfac- ‘Good-bye 5 nor . mentioned Musgrave’s wife— a 
tory. significant omission — but gave the man a look 

‘ Will you clear up one or two points for me?’ which caused him to breathe more freely when 
Holmes inquired. he was outside the door. 

Musgrave nodded. The young man took five minutes’ thought, 

‘You stipulated with Faune to quit London standing in the same position after Musgrave 
immediately. Why did you not do so, when you left. Whatever conflict might be in his mind 
had the money in your pocket? 5 regarding certain points of Musgrave’s statement, 

‘ In the first place, I had to wait until the its general effect was indicated by the fact that 
cheque was cleared. In the next place, no time Holmes took no step to detain the man as a 
was specified, and I did not like to create witness to the meeting in the Park — that point 
curiosity in my wife by acting too suddenly. For which he had expected to tell so much in the 
that reason, also, I kept up the pretence of the prisoner’s favour. 

emigration scheme — as you yourself know — for a Musgrave was undoubtedly a dangerous man, 
week longer. 5 and best out of the way. Plis anxiety to escape 

‘When you heard of the murder, did you was scarcely so disinterested as he represented 
suspect Faune ? 5 it ; to the mind of Frank Holmes it was only too 

‘ No more than I suspected you, 5 was the ready probable that the reference to Faune’s wife being 
answer. ‘Why should I? It was the evidence believed dead was a fiction, and that Musgrave 
of Lady Southfort at the inquest that first opened extorted the money as the price of a more 
my eyes. I never had an easy moment in London criminal silence. In any case, it was better to 
afterwards. It was my wife’s morbid interest in have him out of sight, although the burden left 
the murder— being a new experience to. her— that upon Holmes was a heavy one to carry, 
prevented me from clearing out of England at Mr Vizard, being impressed with the profes- 
once, I was day and night haunted with the sional value to himself of the favourable opinion 
horrible fear that my meeting him that night of Frank Holmes, had been smart about obtain- 
• would be discovered, and that all this would be ing the information desired, and as Holmes was 
draped from me in the witness-box. 5 going out to his dinner he met the man coming 

This seemed likely enough to be true. It was close on the heels of his own telegram — to ask 
borne out by the man’s conduct the evening if there were any further instructions. Plis 
Holmes dined with them at the hotel. He also arrival suggested an idea to Frank Holmes which 
remembered Mrs Musgrave’s observation regard- might probably not have occurred to him other- 
ing her husband being ‘ white-livered, 5 and wise. 

wanting to leave London as soon as he heard of ‘Your telegram readied me very opportunely, 
the murder. Mr Vizard. The man was with me at the time ; 

So the gist of the statement was that Faune he had returned from Liverpool concerning some- 
bribed Musgrave to take away with him from thing he had forgotten.’ 

England the fact— which he alone knew — of the ‘ Then he hasn’t sailed by the Uranian 

previous marriage, and that the latter was now ‘He informed me his wife had sailed this 

anxious to get away with his damning evidence, evening by a New York steamer, and that he 
and to have the authorities kept off from all was going on by the Irish mail to overtake her 
knowledge of him. ^ at Queenstown. From New York he proposes 

‘My wife, 5 he said, ‘sailed from Liverpool this going to California or Buenos Ayres— probably, 
evening, and I will catch the steamer to-morrow he says, the latter.’ 

at Queenstown. I feel easier now 1 5 ve told you The agent whistled thoughtfully, but offered 
everything, for I know you can avert inquiries no observation. \ 

from that affair of the money. 5 ‘ He has told me all I want to know about that 

That information was certainly Holmes’s own, cheque, and I don’t know that I have any further 

and considering all it imported now, he maybe interest in his proceedings. Still 5 He liesi- 

excused for wishing that it was not so. tated, in indecision. 

At this moment a telegram was brought to ‘ If you want to keep your eye upon him/ the 
Holmes. He opened it and. glanced at its con- agent suggested, ‘ we must look sharp. No doubt 
tents carelessly ; the message was from Vizard ; he is going by the Irish mail, as he said phut he 
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will be more likely to bead for Moville than becomes compulsory. And should it happen that 

Queenstown. Of course he is going to Montreal the candidate is unable to distinguish the colours, 

direct, not New York. 5 he is instantly debarred from proceeding further. 

‘Very well. Follow him, and let me know There are thus two examinations, the voluntary 
what becomes of him after his arrival. I don’t test and the compulsory test. Mr Gray in his 

want to know anything further. 5 Report gives statistics for the last ten years. In 

After receiving a brief description of Musgrave the first department, ‘ the voluntary, 5 eleven 
for his guidance, the agent started on his mission, hundred and ninety-five candidates appeared ; 
and Holmes sought his dinner. eighty-one were rejected ; showing that on an 

— — average 6*78 per cent, were unable to distinguish 

FRESH OBSERVATIONS ON COLOUR- : or note the s different colours. In the compulsory 
^ test, forty thousand came forward; and of these 

iJjN iibfe. two hundred and thirteen failed; showing a per- 

Mm Thomas Gray, the assistant-secretary to the centage of *53. The figures are very instructive; 
Marine Department, presented, some months ago, they clearly show that when the voluntary test is 
to the Board of Trade a very admirable Report applied, nearly seven out of the hundred fail; 
regarding the prevalence of Colour-blindness in whereas in the compulsory test only one in the 
the Marine Department, over which he presides, two hundred failed. This shows a certain dis- 
That colour-blindness does exist, no one with crepancy from the voluntary statistics ; but then 
any knowledge of the Civil Service, governmental it must be borne in mind that the eye for the 
or railway Reports, will deny ; and since so much compulsory test has been trained, and has so far 
importance is attached to the ability to distinguish rectified the defect apparent in the untrained eye, 
and read intelligently the meaning of language But still the statistics of the Board of Trade do 
given by colour-sign, it is well that some attention not agree with the statistics of the celebrated 
should be devoted to the subject. This will be all j physiolgist Bernstein ; but this, too, can he 
the more apparent when we think of the great accounted for partly by the fact that in the phy- 
steamers crossing the ocean, or the railway trains siologist 5 s statistics mere results are aimed at ; 
travelling over the length and breadth of the land: whereas the examiner in the Board of Trade 
one mistake regarding the colour of a light or the must take a bread-and-butter view of the matter,, 
appearance of a semaphore might be, and has been, for rejection may be for the person rejected loss of 
the means of many disasters attending both life occupation for life. When these facts are borne 
and property. in mind, it will not be difficult to see how the twa 

Young and Helmholtz tell us that the three tabular Reports may differ, 
primary colours, red, green, and violet, have The Board of Trade, however, were not satisfied 
special nerve-fibres in each point of the retina of with the home results, and accordingly circulars 
the eye ; but very often these fibres are awanting were issued to all the British colonies asking 
or detective, and so arises the difficulty of distin- returns for the percentage of failures in the col- 
guishing between the various colours. To such our test; and it is a strange fact that these 
persons the world must appear quite differently colonial Reports show a remarkable agreement 
coloured from what it appears to us. There are a with those already given. Out of four hundred 
great many persons — almost one in twenty — who and six candidates two failed to satisfy the ex- 
are incapable of distinguishing red colours dis- aminers— that is, one in every two hundred. ..The 
tinetly. They know from ordinary conversation aid of the governors of the various training-ships 
that a certain colour is called red, and by experi- was also utilised; and they, too, give tabulated 
ence only are enabled to use this expression. results. The Conway, the Akbar, and the Mars 

Governments and railway companies have taken are the most interesting of all ; and we cannot do- 
up the subject ; and examinations are periodically better than give a few of the principal results, 
held in order to ascertain the powers of men to The Conway , stationed at Liverpool, 1ms on board 
; distinguish the different colours. That the exam- one hundred and fifty-four intending officers ; and 
ination is indispensable alike to engine-drivers of these two were found weak in colour-sense,, 
and sailors admits of no cavil. And it is always and a third cadet was pronounced so defective 
a highly commendable plan to stop a man on the that he was promptly relieved from his situation, 
threshold of a business which he by nature is On the Akbar, also lying at Liverpool, one hundred 
unfit to occupy, to the safety of others as well as and- forty-eight boys were examined ; four were 
I to himself, reported very weak, and five others weak in colour- 

The colour-test has been in operation since 1877; sense. On board the Mars , lying in the Firth of 
from that time, * the power of identifying with Tay, four hundred and twenty-five boys were 
readiness and certainty the coloured lights required examined, and of these eight were found, 
under the regulations for preventing collisions at defective. 

sea to be carried by vessels navigating in the dark, The compulsory examination cannot be forced 
has taken its proper place as a necessary element upon all seamen by the Board of Trade ; yet it 
in the qualification demanded of masters and would be well if some method was adopted by 
mates . 5 which it might be possible to force every one, 

. Thq Board of Trade has enacted that the ex- from the captain downwards, to undergo this 
aminationa be open to any person serving or about compulsory test of colour ; for it is very difficult 
to serve in the mercantile marine. The examina- * to say when this requirement will not bo called 
tion in colours alone is purely voluntary, and the into use, when the want of such knowledge may 
fee asked is but a trifle, which is made smaller if be extremely perilous, - 

the candidate, having once been rejected, comes up People affected with this colour-blindness seldom 
again for re-examination. But when a master’s or declare a white colour to be black, but oftener the , 
; a mate’s certificate is wanted, then the examination reverse. Pink and green are very puzzling colons ' 
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to the candidates; pink is over and over again 
described as white ; green, yellow ; and green gets 
every other colour but its own. Drab and yellow 
also appear to be puzzling. Yellow is sixty times 
said to be red, and nineteen times to be green. 

Neutrals are made particulars, and pale blue is 
often called green. But the most remarkable fact 
of all is that a green colour shown in a darkened 
room was called red one hundred and seven times 
out of one hundred and eighty-nine. 

It is not only necessary that there should be 
tests in the Marine Department of our trade, but 
also that the greatest strictness should be exercised 
towards those who are in any way connected with 
locomotion on our various railways. And it will 
be satisfactory to our readers to know that in this 
department also great care is taken that none but 
those capable of distinguishing the various colours 
are allowed to pass. That colour-blindness is 
widely spread is a well-known fact; three per cent, 
of the males in Europe are affected with it ; and 
so far it has not escaped the notice of medical men, 
lor they are agreed upon four different'symptoms — 
it affects the human race (in different degrees of 
course); it runs in families; it is an incurable 
defect ; and affects particularly the male section of 
families. 

Mr Jabez Hogg, the consulting surgeon to the 
Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, took a 
prominent part in bringing to light many facts 
connected with colour-blindness, and, if we are not 
mistaken, has been instrumental in getting laid 
before the public the Board of Trade Report, 

He says : ‘ In a family of seven children, four sons 
and three daughters, the eldest and youngest of 
the sons are colour-blind. The defect is inherited 
from the grandfather through the mother ; but 
neither the mother nor any other member of the 
family is colour-blind. In a family of five, three 
sons and two daughters, the three sons inherit 
colour-blindness through their father and grand- 
father ; while the two daughters, and indeed the 
.whole of the females of this family, are free from 
colour-defect.’ , 

The question may be fairly asked, Does colour- 
blindness increase with increasing age ? There are 
some physical defects which can be outgrown and 
lost for ever ; but Mr J abez Hogg says of this very 
thing : c A few carefully recorded cases lead me to 
think that age does aggravate the defect of colour- 
blindness, as it does certain other defects of vision. 

It undoubtedly becomes more pronounced as the 
near point of vision recedes. In the case of Mr 

D. B. C , who at the early age of fourteen went 

to sea, and who, five or six years afterwards, con- 
sulted me before he applied for his certificate as 
third mate, I pronounced him red-colour blind ; 
nevertheless, afterwards, he obtained his certifi- 
cate; and subsequently those of second and first 
mate. ^ But when, at the age of twenty-six, he 

to pass the colour-test. At this date I once more 
tested him for colour, and on referring back to my their 1? 
notes of an earlier date, I came to the conclusion to the 
that his colour-blindness had sensibly increased. 

‘Another case was as follows: Captain F 

consulted me for a disturbed state of vision — tobacco 

aipaurosis. His colour-sense was also very imper- _ ^ _ 

fact ; but as he soon recovered, I saw no more of journey I turned off the main road 
him for nine or ten years, when he one morning an ancient fortress, named by Ru 
called upon me, complaining of defective sight ‘the key of the Punjab,’ though uttei 


imitate the works of the Creator, but failed 
signally to equal them. Instead of the horse, 
he could produce only the ass ; instead of the 
, fish, a serpent ; and instead of man, the monkey, 

plied for his master’s certificate, he was unable j Yet in India, the paradise of monkeys, they are 

held in high honour because of the aid which 
king, Hanooman, ‘in the days of old,’ gave 
god Rama when, to rescue his wife, Sita, 
he invaded Gey Ion ; Hanooman helping to bridge 
the strait. : 

Duty had taken me to Dharmsala, a hill-station 
considerably west of Simla. On the return 
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—first one, then a few together, then many at The semicircle had gradually contracted to 
once, finally all in a chorus. They talked, chat- within fourteen or fifteen feet of where I stood ; 
tered, jabbered, discussed, argued, shouted, and the monkeys indeed were so near that in two or 
yelled ; gesticulating meanwhile, making faces, three leaps they could easily have jumped upon 
and grinning. Suddenly there was dead silence me. I felt decidedly uneasy ; wondered how they 
for a short interval, during which they gravely would attack me, and when ? From the right or 
stared again at me harder than ever. Every now the left or the front? With their teeth first or 
and again, one or another or several at once their claws ? By jumping on me from a distance 
would grin, snarl, and growl at me, showing their o i waiting till quite near? Then I wondered 
large canine teeth. Again the chattering dis- whether the care-taker would return in time to 

courses would be renewed". stave off the assault, for I was still quite close to 

The laughter with which I had greeted the the house. Of the dreadful results of the attack,, 
first of my visitors died a very sudden death ; for if once made, I had not the slightest doubt. Still 
my curiosity to watch their behaviour did not I remained leaning immovable against the tree, 
prevent my realising the fact that I was not in a calm and cool, facing them straight, looking fully 
very safe position. Even one or two monkeys into their faces all in turn, and showing outwardly 
would be difficult enough to deal with, if they no sign of flinching or alarm. Yet I began to 
chose to attack a man, for though small, they think that it was now only a matter of a few 
are extremely muscular and agile ; and it would more minutes. Before a quarter of an hour at the 
be harder to prevent them from biting and furthest they would he within touching distance 
tearing than it would a mad dog. True, I knew of me. They would be sure to begin to handle my 
that one or two would hardly dare to attack a clothes ; and whether I permitted it, or resisted, 
man ; but when hundreds crowded together or tried to fly, I would with equal certainty be 
around one stranger, the circumstances were far attacked and overpowered and killed, 
from encouraging. Here I was, unarmed, nothing But my deliverance was at hand. In the midst 
but a light riding- whip in my hand, sur- of one of their most noisy discussions — or did it 

rounded by hundreds of monkeys, to which only seem more noisy because they were now so 

my white face and European dress were evidently near?— they one and all became suddenly silent 
objects of as much aversion as curiosity. Natives and perfectly still. They seemed to be listening 
they did not mind ; but Europeans they seemed attentively. I listened too, but at first could 
to regard with the hatred due to intruders. I catch no sound anywhere : the stillness of death 
fully realised my danger, but continued calm was all around ; for even the young monkeys had 
and collected and reasoned the position out with ceased their tricks. What could have disturbed 
myself. The only chance of safety was to remain and silenced the noisy throng ? Or what did they 
quietly against this friendly tree, silently observ- now purpose? Next from afar off came the loud 
ing the monkeys, careful to give no offence or cry of a monkey — evidently the warning call of 
provocation, watchful to give them no advantage a scout on outpost duty. Then, first faintly from 
over me, till the return of the care-taker or some afar, and then gradually nearer and louder, came, 
other chance came to my aid. Had I attempted down the main road through the wood, the 
to strike them or to frighten them or to break welcome sound of the clatter of a horse’s hoofs 
through them or to flee from them, I have not at a swift walking pace. This it was which their 
the slightest doubt that I should not now be quicker ears had detected long before I had 
writing this account. Their enormous numbers heard it. They kept their ground for a few 
would have emboldened them to any act. I moments more; but their attention was now 
should have been quite helpless in their grasp— evidently divided between me and the approaching 
would, indeed, have been pounced upon by scores horse. Again, and nearer, the scout’s cry sounded 
of them, overpowered, bitten, and torn to pieces, through the wood. There was an immediate stam- 
So making a virtue of necessity, I kept up a bold pede. One and all the monkeys rushed off to the 
front, watched, waited, and prayed. neighbouring trees, and scrambling up the trunks 

In one of the intervals of silence, the great and into the branches, they were, in the twinkling 
monkey that had first arrived and that seemed to of an eye, lost to sight in the leafy canopy over- 
be one of the leaders, suddenly hopped nearer to head. They had disappeared in their hundreds 
me— two feet or so. His action was immediately as rapidly as they had come, and almost as 
imitated by all the monkeys forming the front silently, save when the rustling among the leaves 
row of the semicircle, while those behind closed indicated their courser as they passed from tree 
up as before ; and the semicircle contracted around to tree and fled farther into the wood, 
me by two feet in the radius. More chattering I waited still against the tree till the horse 
and gesticulating followed, more growling and and his rider — a mounted policeman going his 
grinning, with intervals of silence. They had a rounds— had come quite near. Then I made 
great deal to say, and they all said it, and it was for the house and bolted myself in, thankful 
all about me too; for they frequently pointed at for the timely arrival and involuntary aid of the 
me with their hands and snarled and gnashed their unconscious patrol. Unknowingly, but provider 
teeth at me. Again they contracted the semicircle tially, he had saved my life. Through the 
as before. And so they kept gradually coming window I could still , see the monkeys in the 
nearer and nearer, and growing more and more distant trees and hear their chatter. When 
' excited. Still I remained quiet and silent; and the policeman had gone away, numbers of mom 
still in the distance the monkey-youths played keys again descended to the ground and walked 
■ the mad gambols of their living pendulum, heed- about, perhaps looking for me. I was, however, 
less of what engaged the attention of their seniors, secure within doors; nor did I open, them till, 
All else was suent and undisturbed — no sign of half an hour later, the care-taker returned with 

.> food, and a message from the Brahmins, filing. 







the time for visiting the Every one knows how, when Sir Walter Scott 
fied the calls of hunger was a boy, the future novelist was lost during 
the temple, I left Jwala- a thunderstorm, and found by the alarmed 

ceys behind me, and rode searchers lying on his back on the hill-side look- 

Kangra. I don’t care if ing at the lightning, clapping his hands at each 

^ain in all my life. flash, and exclaiming ‘ Bonnie ! bonnie !’ But a 

he temple and the fire? story of the same kind, with Friedrich von 
ich to see except c barbaric Schiller, the German poet, as the hero, is not 
temple is large and lofty, so well known. One 'day, while a very small 
iuch from the usual style boy, a severe thunderstorm came on ; the boy was 
is, however, without any missed, and could nowhere be found. The whole 
itiral beauty or grandeur, household searched for him ; but it was not until 
is are really there. There the storm was past that he was seen descending 
k on which the temple is from the top of a high lime-tree near the house, 
hollow, like a rectangular To the inquiries of his father as to his motives, he 
tvated, in the centre of the replied: ‘I only wished to see where all the fire 
! are vents for the escape came from . 1 

id most probably from vast Practical joking has had many followers among 
in the bowels of the hill ‘great men ; 3 but the manner in which Beethoven 
set on fire, naturally keep was cured of it should be a lesson to all who 
is of time. Sometimes one still practise the 4 art . 3 The wife of a pianist in 
is another, to be rekindled Vienna was a great admirer of the composer’s 
: gas has been accumulated works, and had set her heart on getting a lock 
y below. When I was of his hair. She induced her husband to get 

. seventeen jets were in a mutual friend to ask for it ; but the friend, 

arious parts of the temple, being a practical joker, instead of carrying out 
ng in the cistern. her wishes, persuaded Beethoven, who also was 

fond of a practical joke, to send her a lock 

cut from a billy-goat’s beard, the hair of which 
EDS Oh CELEBRATED texture and colour slightly resembled that of 
dEN.'^, the composer’s. The lady was very proud of her 

0 the life of a great man supposed treasure, until another friend, who knew 

since, although they may the fact fi Pf of , th f £& Y hen she 

i ’ , , x ° T J J was so distressed that lier husband wrote an m- 

s character, they show the ^jg nant letter to Beethoven. His discourtesy to 

• tlie t ime * a l a dy being thus* brought home to him, he was 

filled for twenty years the so ashamed that he immediately wrote a letter 
an politics. Little romance of apology, enclosing a genuine lock of hair ; 
dea of the iron Chancellor ; and he resolved never to be a party to such jokes 
E ‘Nitschewo 5 is told, it is again. 

gether devoid of sentiment. The following anecdote of Mozart shows that 

1 ring with the inscription he must have been a born musician. When four- 
ssian word signifying ‘No teen years old he heard in Rome the Miserere of 
ed by the natives or that Allegri ; and knowing that it was forbidden to 
of the ring, which every- take or give a copy of this famous piece, he paid 
was told by the Chancellor such attention to the music that, when he reached 
len he was ambassador at home, he noted down the entire piece. He was 
seived an invitation to an enabled a few days afterwards to check the copy, 
unluckily, he missed the when he found that he had not made a single 
nt undertook to drive him mistake! The next day he produced such "a 
h to the spot in time, and sensation in Rome by singing the Miserere at a 
leing an enthusiastic hunts- concert, that Pope Clement XIV. requested that 
Losing the sport, he said : he should be presented to him. Thus, by his 
re in tirpe V The answer wonderful memory, he was enabled to begin with 
a curt ‘ Nitschewa 5 The success his musical career. 

nough for Bismarck ; the Michael Angelo, at a time when Italy paid 
rith another ‘Nitschewo , 5 so much attention to ancient art that modem had. 
tto such a pace that the no chance of being judged fairly, had, it is said, 
and its occupants thrown resort to a stratagem to teach the critics the fallacy 
ened punishment, hut still of shaping their judgments by fashion or repii- 
aconic ‘Nitschewo.’ How- tation. He sculptured a statue representing a 
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he had taught the lesson that merit and not 
antiquity should decide the worth of a work of 
art. 

Among many stories told of the Dumas, father 
and son, the two following are worth reproduc- 
tion. The elder was exceedingly careless of his 
money. One afternoon he was in an outlying 
part "of Paris, when he remembered that he 
had a debt to pay that day, and not a sou 
in his purse at the time. He ordered his 
coachman to drive to a friend’s near at hand, 
where he asked the loan of a hundred francs. 

His friend was out, however, and had the key 
of the strong-room with him; but his wife 
gave Dumas "one louis, which was about one- 
fifth of the sum needed. This he accepted, 
trusting to get the balance somewhere else. His 
hostess had been making pickles, of which the 
novelist was very fond, and she presented him 
with a jar. As he was leaving, the servant 
followed him to his carriage and presented the 
pickles. ‘Thanks— take that for your trouble;’ 
and he slipped into her hand the coin he had just 
borrowed from her mistress. Mr Edmund Yates 
narrates the following : When the first successful 
novel of the son appeared, the elder wrote to him 
as though to a stranger, congratulating him on his 
hook, and saying that he himself should know 
something of novel- writing, having been guilty of 
several works of fiction. Alexandre the younger 
replied in the same spirit, thanking his friend for 
his congratulations, which he valued very much, 
as coming from one of whom he had often heard 
his father speak in the highest terms. 

We had almost neglected to give the story of a 
practical joke played by Peter the Great, which 
had a very comical effect. During his second 
visit to a town in Holland he attended church 
along with the burgomaster, and feeling his head 
cold, seized the large official wig of the magistrate 
and placed it on his own head, where it remained 
during the remainder of the service, to the amuse- 
ment of the congregation. Then he returned it to 
the deeply insulted burgomaster with bis thanks. 

But that functionary’s wrath was not appeased till 
one of the Emperor’s suite solemnly assured him 
that His Majesty meant no offence ; that it was 
his usual custom, when he felt his head growing 
cold, to seize the nearest wig he could clutch. 

The Dutchman devoutly thanked his stars that 
he was not a Russian. 

This anecdote of Sir Ralph Abercromby, the 
victor of Aboukir, shows that even in the pres- 
ence of death he did not forget that consid- 
eration for others which is the ruling spirit of 
truly great men. After the battle, at which 
he was mortally wounded, he was carried on 
hoard one of the ships, and a soldier’s blanket 
placed under his head, to ease it. He felt the 
relief, and asked what it was. ‘Only a soldier’s 
blanket*’— 1 1 Whose blanket is it?’ ‘Only one 
of the men’s,’ was the reply.— ‘I wish to know 
the name of the man to whom the blanket be- 
longs.’ ‘It is Duncan Roy’s, of the 42d, Sir Ralph.’ 

—-‘Then see,’ said the dying general, ‘that Duncan 
. Roy gets his blanket this very night.’ 

The late Ole Bull, the well-known violinist, 
was perfectly fearless of consequences when his 
-self-respect was touched. As an example of this : 

The Grand-duchess of Mecklenburg gave the | Printed and Pi 
'‘'musician a letter of commendation to her father, | noster Row, L 


HEARTSEASE. 

I found a faded Pansy on the page 
Of an old book, long lost, one winter day ; 

Its velvet heart was dim with dust and age; 

The beauty of its tints had passed away. 

Why did my eyes gaze through a mist of tears 
Which dropped on that dead flower in tender rain ? 
Because unbidden from the vanished years 
Old hopes, old dreams, old joys came hack again. 


Faded away my quiet fireside nook, 

And, on the wings of Memory swiftly borne, ’ 
I stood ’mid purple pansies by a brook 
That sang and sparkled in the summer morn, 


Rough winds no longer shook the dripping trees, 
Whose leafless branches smote my lattice -pane : 

I heard instead the drowsy hum of bees 
Among the roses in a winding lane. 


June’s mellow sunshine lay on all the land 
I saw the starry eyes of daisies shine ; 

And from the fingers of a clasping hand 
This purple Pansy found its way to mine. 


Ah me ! To think of all the lonely tears 
My eyes have wept since that blue summer day 
When, flushed with trembling hopes and girlish fears. 
In this old book I hid my flower away. 

You know my story, little pale Heartsease ! 

As long as Time rolls on, such things will be : 

Death laid his hand upon Life’s golden keys, 

And all their melody was hushed for me. , 


Yet, dear dead flower, although the old, old pain 
Still dims my sight and makes my heart beat fast 
I know that God will wake for me again 
In years to come the music of the Past. 
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circles. Father, mother, sons, and daughters do 
GIRLS IN ITALY. not discuss with each other what is going on in 

Tee nineteenth century will be renowned for the world, at home and abroad, nor do they 
the strides made in education all over the world, venture upon literary topics. The gentlemen 
as well as for innumerable other advances, im- seek their mental companionship elsewhere, either 
provements, inventions, discoveries, &c. It is at the eaf£s or the ballets. Roth they and their 
not our intention, however, in the present paper ladies would laugh at reading and having lite- 
to deal with education generally, but to turn rary talks. It would be an immense boon if 
our attention to that momentous question in intellectual intercourse between the sexes, now 
Italy, and see in what condition it is with regard unknown, could be effected. Education till 
to the education of girls. In days long gone recently was so backward among the upper 
by, it will be remembered, women in Italy held classes, that Madame Zampini Salazaro’s father 
high positions, and exercised a considerable influ- was a distinguished man, broad-minded, whilst 
ence in letters, science, and art ; but affairs are his sister could not sign her name ! Madame 
very different now, and much to be deplored. Salazaro, an Italian lady with Irish blood in 
The education of girls is in a low state. No her veins, who lives at Naples, is quite a pioneer 
progressive spirit has induced the people to of intellectual development amongst Italian 
endeavour to improve the lamentable state of ladies. 

affairs. A few ladies, fired with energy and zeal, Till 1800, any lady who could write her signa- 
are working strenuously to obtain the better ture was supposed to make no other use of her 
education of the daughters of Italy. There is accomplishment except in the writing of love- 
nothing in Italy like our own girls’ schools, letters, not much to her ultimate benefit. This 
which, indeed, are almost unique. Ours are pre- explains in a great measure the view taken of 
eminently ‘formative’ institutions. It is rather women in Italy, and the position they allow 
apt to be overlooked, that in order to elevate themselves to occupy. Innocence was supposed 
girls into good and thoroughly useful women to be only compatible with ignorance, 
a very careful training is necessary. There are for middle-class girls three kinds 

Italy is in much the same condition as to the of schools : the convent schools, where nuns 
education of her girls as we were some fifty or teach, chiefly embroidering flowers, and religion 
sixty years ago, before Newnham and Girton — notits history, but ‘practical’ devotions. The 
leavened us. The universities are open to girls; Government schools do not answer to our high- 
; but only about five or six avail themselves of schools, and are not nearly so good. The terms 
university teaching, because the school education are low, some five or six francs a month. These 
is not of a kind to fit them for the same place attempt to teach the natural sciences ; but they 
at the commencement as the young men ; and are all badly organised. The teaching is very 
in Italy girls of thirteen and fourteen would poorly paid, and, is not appreciated. There are 
not be allowed to go to the lyctfe and gymnase examinations, and the schools work up for any- 
schools with the boys of the same age, who obtain thing they just happen to have set before them 
a thorough education there. As a rule, Italian for the time being, so that there is no firm basis 
girls are listless and care only for dress. There of mental culture. There are three or four so- 
ls no word for ‘ training ’ in Italian, a signifi- called superior schools, two of which are in Rome 
cant fact, ( just as there is no expression equiva- (Seuola Femminilia Superiora), and these are not 
lent to ‘ comfortable.’ In order to show how much better. There is the most languid interest 
low the state of education is, we should here in higher education, although there are a few 
mention that there is no home-life in Italian notable exceptions. There is one lady-doctor 
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practising in Rome, who is doing fairly well ; but, ture, book-keeping, penmanship, gymnastics, and 
as might have been expected, she has had to needlework. Besides these studies, which are 
encounter, many prejudices. Queen Margherifca is obligatory, some have also introduced the study 
very anxious to see the better education of girls, of German and English. 

and with that the advancement of women. She It will be observed that in all schools great 
has named this lady, Lady-doctor to her Court ; stress is laid upon penmanship ; but little atten- 
and she has also been appointed doctor to the tion is bestowed upon foreign languages. The 
employees on the telegraph service in Rome, course of instruction comprises three years in 
There are two other lady-doctors at Bologna, all these higher schools, except in Milan, where 
who studied with the men at the universities, it is four years, so that more time may be 
Bonghi opened the road of medicine to women, devoted to natural science. The school in Milan 
Ho Italian lady has spoken in public except was for some time free ; but as it was seen 
Madame Salazaro, who lectures at Naples on in other cities that a fee could be required 
women’s education and rights. She frequently without detriment to the school, a charge of 
lectures in Rome at the Palombella, where the fifty lire was made, which is the usual fee in 
Roman Scuola Femminilia Superiora is, expressly the other cities. Students must be twelve years 
for the Italian women. There is a private school of age, and must have graduated from the pri- 
in Rome, which is really a very good school, mary school and passed a certain examination, 
kept by a family named Nathan, and here girls Besides these, there are some 'other schools which 
can obtain some knowledge to fit them for their board either all or a part of their pupils, and 
later years if they so choose. here special stress is laid on the so-called 

For the daughters of poor parents there are ‘ accomplishments ’ — music, dancing, drawing, 
the municipal schools, which provide a free foreign languages, &c. 

elementary education. At these schools they With all these Government schools and ‘high * 
are just beginning to teach them to cook and schools, if we may use the term, it would seem 
sew ; but their tendency is to be too technical that Italian girls should be able to make some 
and not sufficiently mental. They do not attempt better use of their lives. Of course, all are not 
to talk or read to them whilst they sew, but equally apathetic and frivolous ; to instance this, 
sit silent. Primary instruction is compulsory, one young girl in a Government school broke 
according to the law of 1859. The schools her right arm, but she persevered, and accom- 
are composed of a lower and higher grade, each plished all her writing with her left arm 1 Un- 
of two classes. In the former are taught reading, fortunately, women in Italy are still regarded as 
writing, elementary arithmetic, the elements of the moral slaves of men, as may be judged from 
the metrical system, the Italian language, and the civil and penal codes, and as a result, a 
religion. In the higher grade, in addition to low opinion of them is very general. Nothing 
the studies of the lower, are taught composi- . is provided to elevate their characters or to make 
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‘Hark to that V bawled the Colonel; 4 there V 
a shower for you l’ 

The wall of rain had reached us. For a 
minute before it struck the ship you could hear 
it hissing upon the sea like twenty locomotives 
blowing off steam ; then plump ! came the 
cataract on to our decks. Had every drop j 
been a brick, the noise could not have been ] 
more astounding. One couldn’t hear the thunder 
for the roaring of the fall of water and hail- 
stones, though the deep and awful note of the 
electric storm was in it to add to its tremen- 
dous sound. 

‘Where’s the steward V bawled the Colonel 
in his loudest tones. ‘Confound it, are we to 
he left in total blackness here ? Why don’t some 
one light the lamps V 

‘Are you coming on deck, Mr Emmett?’ I 
cried ; but he had sunk back on his seat with 
his arms folded and his head bowed ; and obtain- 
ing no reply, I walked to the companion steps, 
receiving, as I passed Miss Temple, a half-inter- 
rogative glance from her, which made me look 
again in readiness to answer the question that 
seemed to hover on her lips. But her eyes 
instantly dropped, and the next instant she 
had turned to say something to her aunt, who 
was on a sofa behind her ; so, rounding on my 
heel, up I went into the smoking wet. 

There was nothing to be seen but rain — such a 
sheet of it as one must explore the latitudes we 
were in to parallel. The lightning flashed amidst 
it incessantly, and every line of the falling water 
sparkled like glowing wire in dazzling hues of 
crimson and of violet alternating. 

I had not been a minute in the hatchway when 
the heavens seemed to be split open to the very 
heart of their depths by a flash of lightning, 
followed in the space of the beat of a heart by a 
shock of thunder that seemed to happen imme- 
diately over our mastheads — a most soul-subduing 
crash, if ever there was one ! and as if by magic, 
the rain ceased, and the atmosphere sensibly 
; brightened. There was a great noise of shrieking 
in the cuddy, and half-blinded, and pretty hand- 
somely dazed by that terrible blast of lightning 
and the thunder-clap which had followed, I crept 
down the steps with my pulse beating hard in my 
ears to see what had happened, scarce knowing 
but that some one had been struck, and perhaps 
killed. 

‘ What is it?’ I shouted to the Colonel, who 
stood at the foot of the ladder, 

I 4 Only Mrs Hudson in hysterics/ he roared ; 
on hearing which I went up again, being in no 
; temper to make one of the nervous company 
below. 

The swell had. flattened ; all to starboard there 
was an oozing as of daylight into the breath - 


and my trousers wilt be up to my knees to- 
morrow morning — three pounds ten as good as 
washed out of a man’s pocket.’ 

‘ Where ’s your glass, Mr Cocker ? ’ 

‘ In that hencoop there/ said he. 

I pulled it out, and directed it at the dim 
blotch of brig that bad caught my eye stealing 
out of the wet dusk like the phantom of a ship. 

‘ By my great-grandfather’s wig ! ’ cried I with 
a start. ‘So! No fear now of being boarded. 
Our windpipes are safe for the present. — Look 
for yourself, Mr Cocker . 5 

He ogled her an instant, then bawled to tlie 
skipper, who was speaking to Mr Prance. 


sure enough, could clearly distinguish a whole 
lumber of wreckage lifting to the roll of the 
subdued swell alongside the swaying hull of the 
brig. Her foremast and topmast stood intact to 
the cross-trees, but abaft she was as completely 
denuded as if a chopper had been laid to the foot 
of the mast. 

I went to the companion way and called down 
to Colonel Bannister. 

‘ Halloa ? What now % Who wants me ? ’ he 
shouted. 

‘ Tell the ladies, Colonel/ I sung down, c that 
the brig has been struck by lightning, and that 
our safety, so far as she is concerned, is assured.’ 

I heard him roar out the news as I went to 
the side again, and a moment after up rushed 
the whole body of passengers to see for them- 
selves. 

Old Keeling cried out : 4 Ladies, he good 
enough to take my advice and return to the 
cabin. We shall be having a strong blow of 
wind coming along in a few minutes.’ 

‘ Mein Gott, she iss on fire ! ’ here shouted 
Hemskirk, pointing directly at the brig with a 
fat forefinger, whilst with the other hand he kept 
a binocular glass glued to his eye. 

‘ It is so then, sir ! 5 cried Mr Prance to the 
skipper ; ‘ there is smoke — apparently rising from 
her fore-hatch.’ 

Mr Cocker had replaced his telescope in the 
hencoop ; I jumped for it, and in a trice had the 
lenses 'bearing upon the brig. There was an 
appearance of smoke, a thin bluish haze of it, as 
though mounting from a newly-kindled bonfire, 
slowly going spirally into the motionless air ; 
but almost at the instant of my first looking, I 
thought I could witness something of* a ruddy 
tinge flashing for a breath into this smoke, ■ as 
though to a sudden leap of flame. Though the 
brig Jay at' the same distance that had separated 
her from us throughout the afternoon, the 
shrouded and heaped-up vaporous wall of firma- 
ment beyond her seemed to heave her as close 
again to us as she really was ; and now quite 
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HOW WAES ARE DECLARED. hostility for which the 
One morning about the middle of January all ible. Further, military 
the newspapers announced that Lord Salisbury as being not so much 
had sent, through our Minister at Lisbon, an personal expeditions, lev 
Ultimatum to the Portuguese Government requir- of the sovereign as feudf 
ing 1 the withdrawal of all forces, officials, and ducted therefore with a 
expeditions of any kind from the banks of the rites of chivalry. Witi 
Shire River, beyond the confluence of the R no, feeling, the challenge o 
and south of the Zambesi and Mashona Land.’ and that of Edward II 
Coupled with this demand was an intimation that settle their disputes b; 
failing a favourable answer within twenty-four such a regime it was nol 
hours, Mr Petre, our Minister, would leave the so exact in their obser\ 
capital with the whole staff of the legation, and the tournament would 
await further developments at Vigo. wars ; hence, we are nc 

, Even to those unacquainted with the techni- as a necessary prelimim 
CaKties of diplomatic phraseology, the interpreta- of hostilities, letters of fc 
Mon of this Ultimatum did not cause much diffi- exchanged. Of these 
euRy, Whatever might be the precise significance example is given in Imi 
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wind straight as the flight of an arrow. A coil 
of thick black smoke, whose base was reddened 
by sudden tongues of fire, blew over her bow, 
and coloured the atmosphere into which she 
rushed with a complexion of thunder. But the 
vision came and went in a few breaths like an 
object seen by lightning. So dense was the gale 
with spray, that there was scarcely a cable’s 
length of opening round about us. The brig 
showed and was "gone! a phantasm, with the 
white waters pouring over her sprit-sail yard as 
she rushed through it, and scarce more to be 
noted by the eye during the headlong swiftness 
of her plunge from one wall of spindrift into 
another, than the delicate lines of her rigging 
supporting the foremast, the bowsprit vanishing 
in tire cloud of smoke blowing ahead of her, a 
length of white deck, a flash of skylight glass, 
the glimmer, so to speak, of some score of faces 
turned our way. 

* She is on fire,’ I cried in Miss Temple’s ear : 
‘she carries a doomed crew into that thick- 
ness !’ 

She moved, as if to resume her seat, and very 
carefully I got her on to the hencoop again. 

But the first terrific spite of the gale was 
now gone, and the squab form of the India- 
man lifting a little out of the seething caldron 
in which she lay with her main-deck rail flush 
with the yeasty surface, was beginning slowly 
to pay off. Pier decks gradually grew level, 
and presently she was right before the wind, 
with the howl of it at her taffrail, and her 
huge bows heaping up the white sea till the 
leaps of the summits were at either cathead. 

Mr Colledge’s face showed in the companion- 
way. 

‘ Oh, there you are, Miss Temple V he roared. 
‘ Mrs Radcliffe is firmly persuaded you have been 
blown overboard.’ 

She rose, but sat again, for the wind was 
too strong for her. friend Colledge himself 
seemed pinned by the weight of it in the 
hatch. 

‘We may be able to manage it between us,’ 
I shouted ; and passing my arm through hers, 
f drove the pair of us to windward, and got her 
on to the companion ladder, down which she 
went. 


of the language, nobody doubted that practically 
if Portugal did not yield and our Minister went 
to Vigo, we should be in a state of war with 
Portugal. How far this conception of the state 
of affairs is strictly accurate will be shown shortly. 
That it should be the general impression, how- 
ever, points to an interesting difference between 
the practice of ancient and modern times in the 
matter of the formalities incident to the Declara- 
tion of War. 

It is no doubt true that the gravity of a great 
war is more realised now than in earlier ages ; 
or perhaps it is more correct to say that the 
gravity of such a struggle under existing con- 
ditions is so utterly unrealisable that no Power 
cares rashly to provoke war. Hence, when events 
arise which lead to friction, the tendency has 
been in recent times to prolong diplomatic nego- 
tiations in the hope of finding a peaceful solution. 
But, on the other hand, when it has once become 
apparent that hostilities are inevitable, the final 
plunge into war is now taken with far less of 
courteous formality than in days of old. 

Readers of Greek history must be familiar with 
instances of formal embassies sent to denounce 
and justify war. Among the Romans, a College 
of twenty priests known as Fetials was maintained 
for the express purpose of such services. They 
had certain implements and sacred herbs set apart 
for their special use ; and they often travelled 
great distances to demand reparation from nations 
who had injured the Roman State, and, if this 
was refused, to denounce war against them. 

Even had the practice of Rome not set such a 
precedent, it was inevitable from the nature of 
the organisation of the states which rose out of 
the ruins of the Empire, and which afterwards 
formed the nations of modem Europe, that the 
utmost formality of Declaration should precede 
a great war— -and this for two reasons. In the 
first place, where, as on the Continent, there was 
almost unlimited right of private war, some 
official pronouncement was essential for the pur- 
pose of establishing a distinction between a mere 
squabble among a few barons and an act of 
hostility for which the community was respons- 
ible. Further, military enterprises were regarded 
as being not so much national undertakings as 
personal expeditions, levied for the private honour 
of the sovereign as feudal superior, and to be con- 
ducted therefore with all due observance of the 
rites of chivalry. Witness, as instances of this 
feeling, the challenge of Richard I. to Saladin, 
and that of Edward III, to Philip of France, to 
settle their disnutes bv single combat. Under 
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At a rather later date, verbal proclamation On the one hand, by furnishing a defeated nation, ! 
through a herald was substituted for these letters against which no Declaration had been made, with 
of defiance. This continued to be practised till a formal ground for regarding itself as wronged, 
the sixteenth century, and there are two instances ^ . to feelings of rancour being perpetuated 
of it so recently as the middle of the next errors. One instance of this is 

T tAr T YTTT -i fco found m the indignation of Austria at the 

century. In 1635, Louis XIII. sent a herald unannovmce( } attack by Prussia on Silesia in 1740. 

to Brussels to declare war against Spam ; and j n this case the irritation was perhaps hardly to 
twenty-two years afterwards, Sweden declared be wondered at, as Frederick had actually his 
war against Denmark by the mouth of a herald armies in Silesia two days before the Emperor 
sent to Copenhagen. . # even knew of the ground of quarrel. 

But even prior to this time, influences had Where, on the other hand, Declarations were 

been at work which undermined the old usages, issued, as was customary, long after war had com- 

After the close of the Hundred Years’ War, the meneed, angry disputes arose whether property 
civil wars in England, the consolidation of the captured before the date of issue was lawful prize, 
great European states, and above all, the fierce The decision that such property was good prize 

rancour engendered in the religious wars, had if condemned after the Declaration, shows how- 

all contributed to discredit the old forms of feudal mei*ely formal was even the show of respect which, 
chivalry. Written declarations -were substituted its supporters still managed to secure for the 
for proclamation by heralds, and as early as 1588 old doctrine. 

the Great Armada attacked England without During the latter part of the century, when 
any Declaration at all. the burdens laid upon neutrals had become more 

The great legal Writers still lent their support onerous, the very commendable custom sprang 
to the older usage ; as where Grotius declares up, and was generally adopted, of issuing a mani- 
that the voice of God and Nature alike order festo or notice of the commencement of war, not 
men to renounce friendship before embarking in necessarily to the enemy, but to the diplomatic 
war. But in spite of their influence, practice agents of other nations who were required to 
.became very loose. On the one hand, we have observe the laws of neutrality, 
the two cases already cited, and our war with The opinion of the great jurists of this century, 
the Dutch in 1671, where there was solemn pro- since the close of the Napoleonic wars in 1815, 
clamation. On the other, we have the war of has been more equally divided on the necessity 
Gustavus Adolphus with the Empire, and an of Declaration. Several of the leading continental 
English expedition against the Spanish West authorities still maintain that some form of notice 
Indies in 1654, carried through without Declara- to the enemy is imperative. Others, along with 
tion ; and our Dutch wars of 1652 and 1665 ; the more influential British and American autho- 
fche war between Portugal and the Dutch in 1645; rifcies, take the opposite view. Let us glance at 
and finally, the war between France and the the practice in the matter as shown in the greater 
Empire in 1688, in all of which hostilities were recent wars. 

in an advanced state before any Declaration was In neither the war with England in 1812 nor 
issued. with Mexico in 1846, did the United States issue 

Still, the lingering influence of the older usage either Manifesto or Declaration. Of the smaller 
is shown in the distinction which Molloy, a writer wars down to 1870 in which a European power 
in touch with the practice of men of action, draws was engaged on one side or the other, our own 
between Solemn’ and ‘ unsolemn’ wars. ‘ A general unimportant contest with Persia in 1838 affords, 
war,’ says he, ‘is either solemnly denounced or what seems to he a solitary instance oi Declara- 
not solemnly denounced ; the former is when tion. The Opium War of 1840, the Italian War of 
war is solemnly declared or proclaimed by our 1847-49, the Anglo- Persian War of 1856, as well 
king against another state. An unsolemn war as the Danish struggle about Schleswig-Holstein 
is when two nations slip into war without any in 1863, and the war between Brazil and Uruguay 
solemnity, and ordinarily happeneth amongst ns. in the following year, all. commenced by acts of 
Again, if a foreign prince invades our coasts or hostility, preceded, indeed, in several instances by 
sets upon the king’s navy at sea, a real, though diplomatic notes and manifestoes, but in no case 
not solemn war may, and hath formerly, arisen, heralded by Declaration of War. 

So that a state of war may he between two In November 1853, after prolonged negotiations 
kingdoms without any proclamation or indiction had already taken place, the Ottoman Porte pro- 
thereof, or other matter of record to prove it.’ tested against Russian claims, and intimated its 

In far the greater number of the struggles of intention of going to war. To this the Emperor 
the eighteenth century, no Declaration was issued Nicholas responded in a very elaborate formal 
until a state of war had been constituted de facto , Declaration, emitted at Moscow. Hostilities did 
and had even in some instances existed for many not actually commence till the 4th of November, 
years. In some few cases the whole contest was three days after the Czar’s proclamation, of which 
begun, continued, and ended without notification, the Sultan had thus time to become aware. Rela- 
while it is difficult to find a single case where the tions between the Czar and the English and French 
commencement of hostilities was preceded by courts became more and more strained during the 
Declaration. v next few weeks. On the 8th of February 1854, 

. An influential minority of jurists now began the Russian minister left England ; and six days 
to lend the weight of their authority to the new later, Lord^Clarendon in the House of Lords stated 
usage ; but the majority continued to support the that we were ‘drifting into war.’ On the 21st, 
old doctrine, which died hard. Practically, bow- Nicholas issued a manifesto complaining of the 
ever, the only twoMirections in which it manifested unfriendly attitude of England and France, On 
ij*s continued vitality were equally unfortunate, the 27th, Captain Blackwood was sent to St 
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Petersburg with an Ultimatum, his instructions by the Austrians, without any formal Declaration 
being to wait six days for an answer. Before that of War. This 1 complaint is a curious example of 
time° had elapsed, the Emperor declined to give historical retribution, a precisely similar protest 
any reply : but the Russian Foreign Minister stated having been made, it will be remembered, one 
privately that his master would not declare hundred and twenty years earlier by ^ Austria 
piivai/cij against the Prussian invasion of. Silesia. The 

W£ On the 22d of March a message from the Queen Red Prince followed up liis complaint by formally 
was read in the House o£ Lords declaring war ; declaring war against Austria, a measure which 
and the Gazette of the 28th contained the Italy had taken two days. previously. . . 

announcement and justification of this step. On Lour years later, Prussia was again involved in 
the 31st, according to a quaint old custom, the a war which was destined to complete the unifica- 
Hi<di Sheriff and other chief City dignitaries of tion of Germany, to which the Seven Weeks War 
London attended in their robes and proclaimed had been the first step. On the 
the war from the steps of the Exchange. Early it was announced by the French Ministry that 
in April, we completed tlie alliance with France, the King of Prussia had refused to receive the 
now also in arms against the Muscovite. All EmperoPs ambassador, and that the German Mm- 
these steps, it will be observed, were simply for ister was preparing to. leave Paris. Large war 
the information of our own subjects and of credits were asked, as, m the face of these facts, 
neutrals, no steps being taken, as in earlier times, France could no longer maintain peace On the 
to give a formal notice to the enemy. . 16th the slighted French Minister reached Pans 

This also was the case five years later in the and the German represen tati\ e left, b ranee 
Austro-Italian war of 1859. The Emperor’s Ulti- thereupon, with a self-assertion characteristic of 
matum was presented on the 23d of April ; and the popular feeling of the time, issued a Deelara- 
two days afterwards Count Cavour intimated its tion of War, a copy of which was handed by the 
rejection. On the same day Victor Emmanuel chargd d’affaires at Berlin to Count Bismarck, 
announced to the army the outbreak of war, and by whom it was laid before the parliament oi 
on the 26fch operations commenced. the North German Confederation on the 20th. 

The American Civil War presents an interesting England on the 19th had recognised the existence 
instance of the modern tendency to rely on facts of war by her proclamation of neutrality, 
rather than forms. As the North never recog- In the next war of any moment, the Russo- 
nised the Southern States as being other than Turkish war of 1877, we have a reducho ad 
rebels, of course they were precluded from declar- absurdum of the doctrine of the . necessity for a 
ing war against them; but in a way which may Declaration so far as demanded in the interests 
be readily summarised, a state of war came to be of the enemy. On the 24th of April the Czar 
• recognised as having in point of fact supervened emitted a Declaration of v\ ar at Kischenerr. 
on a state of insurrection. The Secession move- Copies were circulated among the commanding 
ment, which began in South Carolina on the 20th officers of the various regiments, and the diplo- 
' December 1861, speedily spread to the other matic agents of the Great Powers were also. 
Southern States. On the 9th of January 1861 the properly enough apprised of the contents,, with 
first shot was fired from the batteries of Fort the result that England, France, and Italy lss ued 
Sumter on the Star of the West , attempting to proclamations of neutrality six days later, lhe 
enter Charleston with reinforcements. Notwith- Sublime Porte, for whose information the Decla- 
standing this, Lincoln on the 4th of March still ration was presumably, in the first instance, in- 
characterised the movement as insurrectionary, tended, of course got a copy of the manifesto; 
Nine days later, Charleston surrendered to the but the precise extent to which it benefited by 
Confederates, and war-votes were then asked for. the war being declared (not simply begun) will be 
On the 15th of April, letters of marque were appreciated when it is remembered that by the 
issued by the South, and a blockade . proclaimed evening of the day when the Emperor made 
by the North. On the 3d of May, larger war- the proclamation at Kischenen, fifty thousand 
votes were asked, and Mr Seward announced in a troops had already crossed the frontier into 
letter to the American Minister at Paris that the Roumania. 

Government had ‘accepted the Civil War as an Among struggles of less importance, our Ashan- 
inevitable necessity. 5 England and France there- tee War of 1873, the Transvaal War, the French 
upon recognised the rights of the South as a belli- wars in Tonquin and China, and the Egyptian 
gerent State, and issuea proclamations of neutra- War, all began without Declaration. In .the. last- 


lity. This action they justified on the ground mentioned case, Arabi- Pasha was required by 
that although there had been no Declaration of Admiral Seymour, on the 10th of July 1882, to 
War, the credits voted and the proclamation of surrender the forts of Alexandria; and on his 
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blockade were facts consistent only with a state of failure to do so within the time specified, the 
war, not of mere insurrection. bombardment began. 

The Seven Weeks’ War of 1866 began with the Lastly, we have two instances in which small 
rupture, on the 12th of June, of diplomatic rela- states have recently reverted to the ancient 
tions between Prussia and Austria, followed on the practice. On the 12th of November 1885, King 
same day, by a Declaration of War by the former Thebaw of Burm.ah favoured us with a Declara- 
power against Saxony, whose territory was entered tion of War, the information conveyed by which, 
on the loth. On the 16th, Austria intimated her however, appears rather superfluous, as our 
intention of supporting Saxony, and this Prussia troops were already advancing on. his capital, 
interpreted as a Declaration of War. A bellicose Our reply was a proclamation deposing bis dusky 
manifesto addressed ‘ To My Armies ’ was issued majesty. . 

by Francis Joseph. Onthe22d, Prince Fritz Carl In the same month Servia went to war with 
complained of the violation of the Silesian frontier Bulgaria. Servia, to be so juvenile a power. 
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lenge in which was cordially accepted by Bui- u ° 

garia all in due form, selon les regies, just as if the a story op hyde park. 

disputants had been a couple of feudal barons of nWApfpi ~ w TTT 

the middle ages. As, however, both parties com- 
plain of previous invasions of territory, we are When Mr Clayton learned from his daughter 
tempted to inquire of what use was all this of Frank Holmes having been there and of the 

ceremony? efforts he was making in Faune’s behalf, he was 

And now to revert to our recent dispute with touched by the young man’s generosity. This 
Portugal, it is to be hoped that the acceptance of was greater than he knew, but he knew enough 
our terms by the court at Lisbon has obviated to appreciate it. It somewhat altered, however, 
the possibility of this resulting in the addition of an opinion he had half formed — which events 
another to the precedents on the commencement had forced upon him —that Holmes was himself 
of modern warfare. This being so, we can with in love with Mary. Mr Clayton had never had 
more satisfaction consider the theoretical ques- a firm opinion as to this ; for if Holmes were 
tion as to what would have been the precise a lover, why did he suffer himself to be cut out 
result had the required concessions been declined, by Faune when the field was open to him ? It 
Well, from the cases considered we are in a indeed seemed on the whole, to the banker, that 
position to say that the withdrawal of our as regarded his daughter and Frank Holmes — who 
ambassador would have been sufficient intimation had both had ample opportunity of knowing each 
of our abandonment of all hope of diplomatic other’s sentiments before Faune came upon the 
settlement to justify us in beginning hostilities, scene — there was a failure of love on one side or 
At the same time it would not of itself have the other, or both. Faune’s success seemed to 
involved us in war. Nay, even the more une- have been easily won ; and if Holmes loved 
quivocal step of the dismissal of their ambassador, Mary, he would hardly be so zealous a defender 
while rendering hostilities inevitable, would not, of his rival now. 

at least in questions with outside nations, have And this brought Mr Clayton to consider the 
established a state of war until followed by some situation that would arise in the event of Faune 
recognised act of war (such, for example, as a being acquitted. It occurred to him this evening 
blockade). Until this took place, it would still to mention it to his daughter, because that tele- 
have been in the option of Portugal to have made gram from Holmes stating that the meeting with 
terms with us, by mediation or otherwise, on the ‘M’ in the Park had no reference to the murder, 

footing that we were still at peace. had inclined him to a more favourable view of 

As to the merits of the contention for explicit the prisoner’s case. When he told his daughter 
Declaration handed to the enemy, there is no about this matter, he found that she had already 
better pronouncement than that of Mr Hall : heard of it, and learned from her the important 
‘The use of a Declaration does not exclude sur- deduction which Frank Holmes had indicated— 
prise, but it at least provides that notice shall namely, the explanation of Faune’s leaving 
be served an infinitesimal space of time before a Cadogan Place so early. 

blow' is struck. A manifesto, unless it be under- ‘That is very important, Mary : it takes away 
stood that hostilities are not to commence until one of the most serious links in the case against 
after there is reasonable certainty that authenti- him. I am beginning to feel that he has been 
cated information of its contents has reached the the victim of very unfortunate appearances. 3 
enemy’s government, is quite consistent with a • ‘ I hope . so, papa,’ she replied, without seeming 
blow before notice. The truth is that no forms to share his confidence. 

can give security against disloyal conduct, and ‘In case of his acquittal, Mary, of. course a 
that when no disloyalty occurs, states always good deal of reparation will be due to him. 5 
sufficiently well know when they stand on the Mary Clayton said nothing, and in truth her 
brink of war. 3 The incidents of the opening of father found it difficult to get at his position. 

: the Russo-Turkish war of 1877 furnish sufficient Assuming Faune to be. acquitted, no stain could 
comment on this passage. be presumed to remain on his character on 

In short, steam and electricity have rendered account of the awful charge. Should he not .be 
communication so rapid, and the state of organi- entitled, then, to resume his former social position 
eation— not merely national but international — is and to receive the warm congratulations of his 
so complete in modern society, that two nations friends? Only one thing barred-^ this was the 
cannot approach a rupture without both being matter of the cheque. Mr Clayton as yet knew 
fully aware of it. The withdrawal and, still only a part of that transaction, enough, however, 
more, the dismissal of an ambassador is therefore to cast a deep shadow on Faune’s honour. Bat, 
sufficient warning how matters stand to warrant unconsciously, he was still under the influence 
an immediate commencement of operations, which of the young fellow’s manners, and if . his 
is in fact a Declaration of War. Written daughter’s wish was to resume former relations, 
declarations, proclamations, manifestoes, gazette the banker’s sense of reparation due to the 
notices, and the like, are chiefly useful as unjustly accused man would probably cover over 
bringing under the notice of outside nations the the transgression of the cheque. Ana — assuming 
existence of a state of war which demands the Claude Faune to be proved guiltless, and to have 
observance by them of the rules of neutrality, no worse offence against him than tire affaitf 
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of the cheque, which might be open to miti- wrong, and it was far from unlikely that the girl 
gating explanation — Mr Clayton, in his present would regard herself as in some measure respons- 
frame of mind, saw no reason why former rela- ible for the wrong. 33 ow far, then, would the 
tions should not be resumed, if his child’s affee- combined forces of pity for his suffering and 

tions were at stake. anxiety to repair her own share of the injury go 

He shrank, however, as yet from approaching towards counterbalancing the opposite feeling 1 
that subject with her j there was not sufficient To offer herself as an expiation is just the sacri- 
certainty. He half resolved it would be advis- fice at which some girls, of Mary Clayton’s char- 
able to consult Trank Holmes first. Poor acter, would not hesitate. 

Prank 1 In the opinion of Holmes, the^ event would 

When his daughter came to say good-night hardly occur to demand the sacrifice ; none the 
to him Mr Clayton was startled by her looks, less was the possibility distressing to him. If he 

i My child/ he said, caressing her hand, ‘you did not love her so truly himself, and if he could 

are making yourself ill. Have courage ; all will exonerate himself from the silent reproach of 
be well in time. Why do you not go out for having delivered her over to this rival without 
a while every day ] Shall I take you for a one attempt to win her for his own, he could 
drive to-morrow V regard the contingency of her becoming after all 

‘Thank you, papa. No; I will not take you the wife of Faune with as much pity, but with 
from your business. Perhaps I may go by much less pain. He did not think that Faune 
myself.’ would be acquitted ; but Mr Clayton had strongly 

‘Shall I send Trank Holmes to hike you out?’ impressed him with the possibility that, if 
he asked, after a pause. acquitted, the man would still be able to win his 

‘If he can spare time, papa, I shall be glad/ prize. With a heavy sigh, Trank Holmes wished 
she answered ; and Mr Clayton promised to ask it were all over. One way or the other, there 
him. was no hope for him ; he was long too late for 

that ; and was so sure of his strength that he was 
Can a refined woman willingly become the wife ready to come to her whenever she wished, in the 
of a man whom she despises, or has good cause to old manner. All the kindness of his nature was 
despise ? This was the problem that filled the at her service, and he knew liow she needed kind- 
reflections of poor Plolmes as he trudged wearily ness now. 

towards the offices of Mr Crudie, Taune’s solicitor, This visit he was _ paying to Taune’s solicitor 
after Mr Clayton had called on him next morning, was the last step he intended to take in the case. 
Mr Clayton had asked him to take his daughter He saw no good that he could do in any direction; 
out, and Holmes had promised to do so, after but after learning ho \v far the defence had got, he 
calling on Mr Crudie. Then Mr Clayton went could form a more decided opinion, 
on — unconscious of the pain caused to his patient Mr Crudie was a gentleman who had achieved 
listener — to state his anxieties regarding the situa- some fame in criminal cases. He willingly gave 
tion on Taune’s release, should he be released. Holmes an interview ; and when the latter stated 
The tendency of the banker’s feelings was plainly his position in relation to the case, the solicitor 
indicated ; and it seemed clear enough to Holmes expressed his readiness to discuss it with him. 
that, if Mary Clayton consented, the marriage ‘I have thought of asking to see Taune/ said 
would eventually take place in the contingency Holmes ; ‘ but I am afraid it would be of little 
of an acquittal. use.’ 

Of course he expressed no opinion, but con- ‘It would be very little use, Mr Holmes/ said 
senfced to think it over; however, that which Mr the solicitor emphatically. ‘He is the most im~ 
Clayton was most anxious to find out was the practicable client I have ever had. I am afraid 
attitude his daughter would be likely to take 1 cannot do much for him ; and but that it would 
in the eventuality contemplated. Trank Holmes prejudice his case, I would throw it up/ 
could have told him that his daughter loved This was a surprising statement. 

Taune ; but past that, he knew nothing. ‘ Is his case so bad as that f 

Could she marry Taune, if he should be ‘We have practically nothing to go, upon, Mr 
acquitted 1 He remembered what she had said Holmes, unless the prisoner’s friends find some- 
to him on that matter. He knew that she could thing for us. Our position is simply a negative 
never respect the man. But certain powerful one. The only point the Crown have not yet 
forces had come into operation since then, and established is the identity of Taune with Julius 
who can count on the decisions of a woman when Fernon, or the fact of communication between 
her affections are concerned ] We find women him and the governess. There is something in 
who are worthy of all the reverence man can give the dark which we do not know, and which it is 
them, wedded to worthless husbands ; but it was important we should know/ 
probably after marriage they discovered the clay ‘Will he tell you nothing at all?’ asked Holmes 
their idol was made of. Sometimes we see such in astonishment ‘If he closes Ms lips, he may 
women voluntarily giving themselves to men as well plead guilty. Does he give any account 
whose worthlessness they know; alas, for the of himself on the night of the 10th of June?’ 
forlorn-hope of love making the creatures better ! ‘Merely that he left Cadogan Place soon after 

There was no variety of the melancholy case that nine o’clock, that he met you at Albert Gate about 
Holmes did not turn over in his thoughts. a quarter past, and that he kept an appointment 

, He believed that to Mary Clayton’s pure and with a man in the Park for two or three minutes 
delicate sense there was no gilding over, with love’s at half-past nine.’ 
poor art, that which was unworthy of respect. ‘ He has told you that 1 ’ 

#ut supposing him to be innocent, the man would ‘Then you were aware of it?’ said the solicitor, 

come out of prison after suffering most cruel a little surprised, 
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‘I happened to find it out. — I may say more ‘There is much, about Faune that sometimes 
about it presently. — Wliat does Faune say about suggests these thoughts to me. Mind, iny theory 
it I’ is only a theory, and a speculative one, *and the 

‘Nothing more than what I have told you. furthest I will go is to think that it leaves room 
He sullenly says : “ You ask me what I did that for a doubt as to his guilt. Of course it would 
night. I met a man by appointment inside the be no use mentioning such a theory in court. 
Park railings opposite the top of South Street at What do you think of it, Mr Holmes ? You are 
half-past nine ; we spent about three minutes better acquainted with his affairs than I am/ 
together ; then he went back by Hyde Park Holmes thought over it for a few minutes. 
Corner, and I went home.” — He has refused to The theory was that, if guiltless of the murder 
give me either the man’s name or the business of Margaret Neale, Faune was sunk to that low 
they had. 5 ebb of existence whose only available cure is 

‘But he did not go straight to his rooms, suicide, and was willing to accept judicial death 
Mount Street was close by, and it was within with the melancholy consciousness of innocence, 
five minutes of ten when lie entered his lodg- as a relief from the moral responsibility of self-* 
ings.’ destruction. From his own point of view, Holmes 

‘He says he had asmoke.’ could not admit that the man’s case in life was 

‘ And the previous night, Friday, has he men- desperate, but he could not see it with Faune’s 

tioned where he spent it V eyes. All the same he shook his head. 

Mr Crudie took a paper from a drawer and ‘ I do not think it' is that, Mr Crudie. It is 
referred to it. ‘Wednesday, dined at Cadogan something he is afraid to confess even to you. 
Place ; Thursday, at club, did not leave till Has he accounted for himself in no way at all 
11.30 — that’s the Schools Club ; Friday, at club, since leaving London V 

left at 9, and smoked in the Park till past 10 ‘Yes — to some extent he has. — Was he, to your 

o’clock.’ knowledge, addicted to drinking 3 ’ 

Holmes felt the gravity of that last statement. ‘ To my knowledge, as long as I knew him, 
Inch by inch, from unexpected quarters, con- his habits in that respect were as delicate as a 
viction was creeping upon the doomed man. lady’s. I have heard, indeed, that he gambled, 
The solicitor noticed the change in his visitor’s and lost a good deal lately from taking too much 
face. brandy ; but I have hardly credited it.’ 

‘I know the man he met in Hyde Park on ‘ Nevertheless, he had been drinking heavily 
the Saturday night, Mr Crudie, and I know before his arrest. I saw the evidence of it. my- i 
why he met him. At first, I thought the fact self. He has admitted to me that all that fatal 
might be important as accounting for Faune Sunday in his rooms he had been taking brandy ; 
leaving Mr Clayton’s when he did.’ that he had hardly a recollection of his departure 

‘Don’t you think so still?’ Mr Crudie asked from London; that, however, he slept in the 
with interest. ‘ Is the man to be had V train, and therefore remembered his arrival in 

‘ Mr Crudie, it was chiefly to warn you against Dover ; that there he drank more, and believes 
that mirage that I decided to see you. The | — without being certain — that he wrote a letter 
man is. gone out of the country. It is unnecessary j to Miss Clayton : what the letter contained and 
to say more. Accept my assurance that it is whether he posted it or not he does not recollect 
best to ignore that incident, as matters at present at all. Then he darkly refers to some act of 
stand. Should they take another turn, of course perfidy which he refuses to explain ; after this 
I would put everything I know into your hands, his memory is a blank until he finds himself, 
If Faune refuses to help himself, his friends are shattered and penniless and degraded, in a low 
powerless,’ lodging at the docks. — What do you think of that 

‘That. is very true, Mr Holmes. There is his story?’ 
disappearance from London on Sunday the lltli, ‘I am afraid it is of little use to you, whether 
which Faune obstinately refuses to explain. It true or not. Miss Clayton received no letter 
was not done in the fashion of a murderer, was from him, I am certain.’ 

it? Cf course there are exceptions' to every ‘ Perhaps he failed to post it, or never wrote it 
rule; but the method of the murder, and the at all. But it is of no consequence. The only 
manner of his disappearance from London and leg, in fact, we have to fight upon,’ said the 
reappearance in an East-end lodging-house, are solicitor, ‘ is to stick fast to the theory that no 
•not, to my mind, suggestive of the same origin.’ person on earth had any motive to kill Margaret 
‘You think it possible, then, that his conduct Neale except her husband, and make the Crown 
had reference to some other motive V prove that Faune was the husband before they 

‘ What can I think V replied the solicitor with can ask the jury to convict him. Cases have 
a gesture of impatience, ‘The man’s manner been won on weaker grounds.’ 
to me is reserved and sullen even; he seems ‘ You mean to fight on that line, then ? They 
apathetic, indifferent as to his fate. Now, my will challenge you to account for the prisoner’s 
experience is that a guilty man is seldom able movements the night of the murder, and I warn 
to keep up a show of that sort But a man’s you again, you dare not produce the man he met 
fortunes and character may be so desperate, that in the Park, even if he was to be had.’ 
an -acquittal would be felt by him as no boon; ‘That’s a difficulty ; but we may get over it 
that, in fact, being hanged for a crime of which If they don’t find evidence connecting Faune 
he is innocent may be regarded as the less of with the governess, we will make it warm for 
two evils; the other being the usual catastrophe them, at all events. That is how we stand at 
pf suicide, to get rid of a miserable and hopeless present.’ 

e&i&teace/ The only hope, therefore, of an acquittal de- 

Holmes was growing interested. pended on the Crown being unable to establish; 
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the prisoner’s identity with Julius Vernon, or his bugle sounds ‘ Divisions ’—that is, the inspection 
correspondence with Margaret Neale since his by the Lieutenant of Divisions— on Sunday by 
return to England ; in which event an able counsel the Captain. This is for the purpose of seeing 
might succeed in so shaking the jury as to compel that every man is clean and tidy and in the * full 
them to bring in a verdict of acquittal. rig of the day. 5 Should the officer be of opinion 

that a seaman requires a shave, that his silk is 

« r t r\ t> ci im? r, tt xt r o tt Tr< t\ not tied as per regulation, or the tapes sewn on 
HOW SAILORS ARE PUNISHED. £[ le collar too close, he will order the man to 

In the matter of punishments at the present appear for punishment next morning. ; The sen- 
day the sailor’ has a much greater variety than tenee is generally the same as for breaking leave ; 
c Tommy Atkins.’ Although the days of flogging but sometimes when a seaman is not shaved pro- 
are past, and the severe and inhuman cruelties perly, he is ordered to stand on the quarter-deck 
which were formerly inflicted by martinet and during dinner-time, and afterwards allow the 
merciless captains have long been abolished, some ship’s barber to shave him there — not an easy 
of the offences of England’s ‘ jolly tars’ and their shave by any means. 

punishment may still be interesting. While the Divisions inspection is proceeding on 

Breaking leave — in sailors’ parlance, ‘ stretching the upper deck, the Commander goes below to 
it ’ — and drunkenness are the two offences for see that the mess is properly scrubbed out, and 
w r hich the majority figure in the defaulters’ book, the mess-traps, hook-pots, kettles, &c., polished 
When a seaman comes on board intoxicated he is and in their proper place. Each mess numbers 
put into the cockpit or ‘ flats ;’ and if noisy, put from sixteen to twenty men ; these are divided 
in irons until he is sober. The irons, it may into two watches, and one from each watch is 

be said in passing, consist of two steel bracelets appointed cook for the day, each man taking his 

and two anklets, and these are fastened together turn. This cook draws the meat from the steward, 
by a heavy chain weighing from sixteen to thirty the cocoa for breakfast, &e., from the ship’s cook, 
pounds; the whole forming the ‘jewelry’ the makes the pie or stew for dinner, lays out the 

noisy culprits are compelled to wear. He who table, &c., and after each meal ‘clears up’ for 

breaks his leave goes to his work as usual. Both inspection. Should any fault be found with the 
classes of offenders have their names entered in the appurtenances of the mess by the Commander, 
defaulters’ book, and are marshalled on the quarter- the cook for the day receives the punishment, 
deck next morning to receive punishment. When Another tour of inspection is made by the 
the bugle sounds the ‘Cornish Mill,’ each man Commander at nine p.m., principally to see that 
must answer to his name— to be ‘stretched off, 5 as all naked lights are out. If a hammock is found 
it is termed — when read from the defaulters’ down on the deck instead of being ‘ strung up ’ in 
book by the master-at-arms, before the Captain its place, the owner has to carry it about the 
and the Commander. Usually, the sentence for next evening from eight till ten. Similarly, the 
a first offence of drunkenness is to have one day’s owner of any bag the number of which is not 
pay stopped for every six hours the culprit was properly polished has to carry the bag and all 
unfit for duty. If on this occasion it should be it contains for a couple of hours at night on 
a second offence, in addition to this the offender deck. 

loses any stripe or badge he may have and is also If found washing clothes on any other but 
‘black-listed.’ If the offence is continued, the washing nights — twice each week — a seaman will 
punishment is doubled when possible, and the be ordered to carry the article on a boat-hook 
culprit is sometimes confined to cells or impris- round the upper deck until it is dry. As the 
oned on shore. officer of the watch is the judge as to when all 

The punishment for being absent ‘over leave,’ the moisture has evaporated, it is as well to be 
for a first offence, is a day’s pay stopped for every ‘ on good terms ’ with him. 

six hours over the time for returning. If the If a seaman should leave any article of clothes 
offence is repeated, the additional punishments out of his bag, it is appropriated' by the man in. 
are, being black-listed or confined to cells, and charge of the deck, and deposited in what is 
one day’s leave stopped for every six hours’ called the ‘scran-bag.’ This is opened once a 
absence. According to conduct, the men enjoy week, and each sailor who is the happy owner of 
one of four classes of leave : Special, Privilege, anything contained therein is mulct in the value 
General, and Habitual. Special leave is an allow- of one piece of soap for each article ‘ bagged.’ 
ance of every other night ashore ; Privilege, twice These are the minor offences and punishments, 
each week — Thursday and Sunday ; General, once If, however, a seaman persists in getting tipsy 
each month; Habitual, once in ninety days, or breaking leave, then— should the vessel be in 
Bring ‘black-listed’ means that the seaman has harbour — he is sentenced to imprisonment with 
his grog stopped, is not allowed to smoke, is put hard labour for terms varying according to the 
back into a lower class for leave, and has to work offence. 

in all his * spare’ time. Another punishment for To strike, ‘cheek,’ or even ‘answer back’ an 
minor offences is ‘10 A’— that is, having to eat officer, means being tried by court-martial and 
, all your meals on the upper deck, being employed perchance dismissed from the service. We never 
between watches in the daytime holystoning or hear now of the cases of tyranny by officers 
cleaning bright metal- work ; and when in har- which in former times produced such a dread of 
hour, standing from eight till ten at night facing the sea ; but at the same time, when vessels are 
the ship’s side, aft; in addition to having the stationed abroad for any length of time, some of 
grog stopped and not being allowed to smoke, those in authority like to try punishments origi- 
The other seamen are allowed to ‘enjoy the weed nated by themselves. The following is still in 
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boatswain’s mate pipes ‘reelers’ — those who are acid humility that always aggravates me. ‘It’s 
to hold the log five minutes before each hour— is my stupidity, of course ; but i confess I can’t see 
a punishable offence, and the culprit is usually the difference/ 

ordered to stand under the lee of the trysail for I knew better than try to demonstrate a differ- 
a couple of hours, so that the back-wind will beat ence which Mrs Jones didn’t want to see ; so I 
down and chill him to the bone. On this par- overlooked her remark, and endeavoured to I 
ticular occasion one man was not up to time. He escape in another direction. 

was taken before the officer of the watch, who ‘ De Yiliebrotonne isn’t a real Count, you know, j 
then ordered the boatswain’s mate to make the dearest.’ 

* tripping line 5 fast around him, giving enough ‘ Monsieur le Comte de Villebrotonne is a real j 
‘drift’ (loose rope) to allow the seaman to go Count, Algernon. You will want to persuade me j 
down to his mess as usual. When it was again next that he is not a Chevalier of the Legion of ! 
time for piping ‘reelers/ several hands were Honour, though one never sees him without the 1 
ordered to ‘stand by’ the tripping line. The ribbon in his button-hole. Besides, that’s got 
moment the whistle was heard, away ran the nothing to do with it.’ 

men hauling the line, and up came the delinquent It was all very well for her to say so, but I 
in ‘ double-quick 5 time, with greater alacrity than knew better. 

he was prepared for, and being slightly bruised ‘Well,’ she said, finding I did not answer, ‘I 
in his flying passage through the hatchway from suppose it’s no use my saying any more about it. 
his mess to the upper deck. The officer was not But I must say, Algernon, that 1 can’t under- 
yet satisfied, so the culprit was ordered another stand your dislike to good society.’ She rose 
dose at the next hour. We again went below, from the breakfast table with a sigh and went 

and passed the time lying on the mess-deck up-stairs to her own room to answer the note 

round the wardroom galley, some snoozing, some which had caused this little unpleasantness. I 
thinking of home. In this galley, on a stove, would have liked very much to let her accept it ; 
there always stood a large iron stock-pot, this but if there ’s one man I despise more than 
being a receptacle for odd bits of meat, bones, another it’s the man typified by Mr Winkle, 
pieces of fish, &c., and which was occasionally Personally, I always avoid doing what I can’t 
turned into a stew and sold to the hands by the do really well ; and to go out shooting with a 
wardroom cook, this being one of his perquisites. French party, who would expect the Englishman 
No sooner was all quiet than the culprit stealthily to make an enormous bag, was not to be thought 
unfastened the tripping line from around him, of for a moment — not for a moment, 
and after passing it through the two handles of I was pleased to find that Mrs Jones had given 

the pot, made it fast. The time soon arrived, up all idea of going to the Chftteau de Brotonne 

The whistle sounded, and away went the pot when she returned to our sitting-room an hour 
clattering, spilling its greasy contents all over the later. She produced her work, and began to 
place, and was at last hove empty on deck in converse on different topics with her usual good- | 
front of the now literally aghast officer of the temper and shrewd sense. 

watch. ‘ uh, by the way,’ she remarked after a time, 

The culprit was brought before him. Whether ‘I heard from Mi’s Jobson this morning. I can’t 
owing to the fact that it was not a ‘ regulation’ say I like that woman, Algernon.’ 
punishment, or that the officer could scarcely The Jobsons are our next-door neighbours at 
stifle his laughter when he saw the joke, we Tooting I don’t know Mrs J. very well, but 
cannot say, but the seaman escaped by scrubbing Jobson is an awful snob. 

and holystoning out the grease in his ‘watch ‘They’ve been spending a few days with Sir 
below.’ Solomon Meeler,’ continued my wife ; ‘ from her 

letter, you would suppose they had been staying 

at Sandringham.’ 

• LACHASSE. ‘ We shall never hear the last of that,’ I said, 

T ‘though Sir Solomon is only a City Knight/ 

FROM THE DIARY OF JONES. T , 30 , , • , ,, . J J T 1 & 

It was not a kind thing to say, I know ; but 
‘ Of course I don’t suppose that my wishes will it was quite" true. That fellow Jobson is always 
| influence you/ said my wife; ‘but if you cared cramming his grand acquaintances down one’s 
I to please me, you would let me accept the Comte’s throat. I wonder he never sees himself what 
j invitation/ fearful bad form it is. How he would have 

‘My dear/ I replied, ‘if I could shoot, I would jumped at an invitation from a French nobleman ! 
ask you to write and accept it at once. But, as ‘Well, if she bothers me about it, I shall just 

I’ve told you before, I can’t shoot ; haven’t had tell her’ Mrs Jones didn’t say what she 

a gun in my hand since I was a boy. I’m sure would tell Mrs Jobson ; she broke off with a 

you wouldn’t like your husband to go out and meaning nod, and began mending one of my 

make an exhibition of himself before a lot of socks. 

French strangers 1 ’ ‘ It ’s a great pity you ’re not a shot, Algie/ she 

‘That’s nonsense, Algernon. And to say you said presently ; ‘but of course it would never do 
can’t shoot is to tell a deliberate untruth. Were to go out and miss everything you fired at/ 
you not a Volunteer for seven years, and didn’t ‘I don’t suppose I should be quite so had as 
you win a cup % ’ *■ that/ I answered. 

‘That’s a totally different thing, my dear; ‘I wonder if Mr Jobson had any shotting at 
you mustn’t confuse target practice with field- Sir Solomon Heeler’s 1’ said my wife, ignoring 
sport’, my disclaimer. 

‘ I ’m quite aware that I don’t know anything It was more than probable that he had. Sir 

about it/ answered Mrs Jones, with that air of Solomon possessed very large covers round his 
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all at once that it ’s rather an 


dawned upon me 

anomalous proceeding to start with a hundred 
cartridges and no game-bag. Looks odd, to say 
the least of it. 

But the Count nods again good-humouredly 
and says : ‘ Ah, it shall not import. The garde 
de cJtasse shall supply ; it is your Engleesh 
custom, I know.’ 

I didn’t know ; but I thank him, and we move 
on. After a quarter of an hour’s walk, which 
the Count and his friends beguile by narrating 
what are clearly shooting stories, we reach the 
corner of a wood where a number of men 
holding dogs in leashes and carrying sticks and 
horns are awaiting us. Two or three wear hand- 
some green liveries ; and after a little discussion, 
which I don’t understand, Be Yillebrotonne calls 
a gigantic keeper and assigns him to me. ‘ This 
my chief garde de chasse , Jone, 5 he says. ‘ Pierre 
vill accompany to carry your games you shall 
shoot. It is veil that two gardes shall be vit 
yon, I tink. Also I send Henri/ 

He beckons to a second keeper, and then turns 
them round to examine their accoutrements. My 
heart sinks as I see that each man has on his back 
two game-bags of the very largest size. I knew 
it ! I was perfectly convinced, as I told Mrs 
Jones, that a great deal would be expected of me. 
If I shot every day for six months, I shouldn’t 
fill one of those bags ; and here I am expected to 
fill four in a single day. However, it ’s no good 
going half-way to meet misfortune ; so I respond 
with grave dignity to the low bows of the smiling 
keepers, and try to look as though an escort of 
two game carriers and four dogs is what I have 
always been accustomed to. 

‘ It most be that you have the favourable place, 
done,’ says my host, after another animated con- 
versation with his companions; ‘all my Mends 
I are moch inseesting that the favourable place is 
| proper to you,’ 

‘You are really too good/ I protest, while a 
I cold stream of perspiration begins to trickle down 

my back ; ‘but I cannot think’ 

‘Not a vord, my dear done— not a vord, I beg 
you/ interposes the Count. ‘It is my visa 
express. — Do you not say so ? ’ 

I There ’s no escape ; the Count is backed up by 
[ the entire company ; and with a sickly smile I 
bow assent 

! ‘Just tell the gardes that I cannot speak 
I French/ I say, as he instructs them where to 
j take me. 

j ‘Already I tell to them. But to-day vat 
imports it? To-day is busnees of chasse, not 
tail?: ; talk after/ 

He waves me off; and I follow the keepers 
but I could at least have down a narrow path which runs between a hedge 
tght my cornet : not a man among the lot is and a thin coppice ; some small detachments of 
without a musical instrument of some kind, and sportsmen, keepers, and dogs have preceded me, 
a few of them have two, a small and a large one. and when I look behind, 1 see others following 
‘You have moch cartritch/ says the Count,, at intervals, 
pinching the bag that hangs over my shoulder. Before long I hear the notes of a horn in the 
4 That is good ; you shall see moch sport ven ve distance. My escort halts abruptly, and stands 
heat 3e plain/ listening ; the first horn-blast is succeeded by 

‘Yes, Count/ I reply ; ‘I have only a hundred others. Pierre gives one in his turn, and it is 
cartridges, but I .hope they will be sufficient/ taken up by the parties who are in front of us. 

De Yillebrotonne nods emphatic approval, but Then, with polite gestures, he beckons me to 
suddenly he stops short and exclaims : ‘You have come through the coppice and load my gun. As 
not one game-bags, done I ’ soon as we have got clear of *the trees and under- 

‘I couldn’t find mine/ I say uneasily. It has wood, I find that mine is the central party of a 


must run out and post my reply to the Comtes 
invitation. —Or will you take it for me, Algie?’ 

‘ Maria/ I said— -a little awkwardly, I fear, for 
in principle I never change my mind — ‘ I— er — 
think perhaps you might accept Be Ville- 
bro tonne’s invitation/ 

I could not wish my best friend better luck 
than that he may find as good a wife as mine. 
She’s a paragon, that woman. She has converted 
an old suit of tweeds into the most workman-like 
shooting costume, with a belt round the waist ; 
she has begged the loan of Brunei’s gun for me, 
and went herself to a gunmaker to order a 
hundred cartridges, and hire a bag for them. 
The man wouldn’t let her have a game-bag un- 
less she bought one at forty francs, so she very 
rightly declined it ; it would be rather extrava- 
gant to purchase a game-bag for one clay’s sport. 

Although [ can’t speak a dozen words of 
French, I am very glad we came. The Chateau 
is a beautiful place, well worth visiting for its 
own sake; and if I felt rather out in the cold 
at dinner last night, Mrs Jones enjoyed herself 
thoroughly. Never mind ; my turn comes to- 
day. We have had early breakfast in our own 
room, and I am on my way down-stairs to join 
the shooting party ; they are all waiting for me 
in the great entrance hall. 

They make a very effective group, I must con- 
fess, De Yillebrotonne is attired in a dress of 
dark green with brass buttons, and he wears a 
black velvet cap like a huntsman, and tanned 
yellow boots drawn high over his knees. Slung 
at his back he carries a number of bags and 
silver-mounted pouches, and an immense curly 
horn. All his friends are similarly attired, and 
I feel rather a moth among butterflies as I join 
them. ■/ 

‘ Aha ! my friend,’ says the Count, coming for- 
ward to shake hands. ‘How you are, done? 
You sleep veil this night ? Good- morning. Per- 
mit that I introduce my several friends at you, 

Nice fellow the Count ; lie always calls me 
‘Jo ne/ which he appears to think is the proper 
way to pronounce my name. He presents me to 
eight other men, all of whom carry guns, and 
huge game-hags tastefully fringed with many- 
eoloured strings. Some of them look rather 
severely at my costume as we stream out of 
doors ; but no one says anything. I wish I had 
had an idea what these people wore out shooting ; 
I wouldn’t have gone to the expense of buying a 
green coat, of course ; but I could at least have 
■f ' 
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line of similar ones, stationed about two hundred before, and are still searching the ground with 

yards apart. Before us lies a stretch of open the dogs when I join them, 

country, grass land and stubble, which is doubt- ‘How many V I inquire carelessly, in English, 

less the ‘plain 5 we are to beat. I regulate my ‘M’rien, Monsieur, 5 says Pierre, horn in hand, 

movements by those of the Count, whose yellow ‘All right Leave it in the bag ; I don’t want 

boots are conspicuous on the left, and advance to see it.’ 

slowly across the field, while the two keepers The keeper says ‘Monsieur!’ and blows away 
fall in behind, and step solemnly together like at his horn as though his life depended on it 
soldiers at a funeral. When he stops, the other man begins, and goes 

Game is not plentiful on my beat ; every now on till he is black in the face ; then they play a 
and then a lark or starling gets up and flies duet together until my frowns grow so alarming 
away twittering, under a volley of smothered that they desist I should rather like to see the 
exclamations from my attendants. They have partridge I have killed, but would not deign to 
set their dogs free, and those obliging animals ask Henri to produce it, even if I could speak 

are ranging gaily before us in a light-hearted the language. It doesn't do to display such 

fashion which promises to disturb any game in childish interest in details before one’s subor- 
plenty of time to let it escape my gun. The dinates. 

rest of the party are very busy ; on both In spite of the disturbing ravages of the dogs, 
sides gunshots and horn-blasts alternate rapidly, two other coveys get up during the next hour, 
while the men with sticks, who dot the spaces and I increase my bag. Both are long shots, and 
$ between guns, keep up a vigorous yelling. The the keepers are so quick at finding the birds that | 
j noise is inspiring, and my bosom palpitates with they are safely stowed away before I come up, ! 

a new-born ambition to slaughter something ; a and I don’t even see a feather of the spoil. I 
i French ‘beat’ properly conducted being very just ask Pierre ‘How many l 5 in English, and he 
exhilarating. replies ‘M’rien, Monsieur,’ before making the 

I am strolling along, with my gun ready for echoes ring with his horn. We are within sight 
action, and keeping a sharp lookout for some- of the farmhouse where the ladies are awaiting 
thing to shoot, when Pierre springs forward, and us with lunch when I make my last addition to 
touching my arm, points to a bird perched on the bag. It is a rabbit ; rather a young one, cer- 
a tiny mound of turf. ‘ Tirez, Monsieur ! ’ he tainly, but still a rabbit. I fired into a lot of 
whispers with hoarse eagerness. ‘Tirez ! — j them playing among some bushes, and one fell, 
vite !’ " I don’t quite understand Pierre and Henri i they 

It isn’t sportsmanlike to shoot at a sitting bird, made a great fuss about that wretched thrush, 
but the -two keepers evidently expect me to do 1 and make more over the rabbit, but they never 
it ; Henri is opening one of his bags, and Pierre even offered to show me one of the three 
is nervously fingering his horn. I don’t care ‘m’riens.’ Personally, I’d rather shoot a par- 
whether its sportsmanlike or not, and taking tridge than a rabbit any day, and I believe all 
j careful aim, I fire. The two men dash forward Britons would. But I have learned that English 
to pick up the quarry, and I follow, trying to standards don’t apply in this country, so do not 
appear cool and unconcerned. Henri has picked trouble myself about it. As we enter the farm- 
up the bird, and comes to meet me carrying it yard gate, I button-hole . Henri, and ask him to 
in both hands. Involuntarily, a disgusted ‘ Oh !’ give up the thrush, offering a ten-franc piece in 
escapes me. It’s a thrush. exchange. He accepts the coin, but doesn’t quite 

‘Don’t!’ I shriek to Pierre, who now has his grasp my meaning, for he takes the bag contain- 
r horn at his lips — ‘Don’t! Stop that, will you!’ ing the bird from Ms shoulder and endeavours 
For I am in agony lest the Count or some one to throw the band over mine. There’s no time 
: should come to see what I have killed. It’s no to lose, for the Count, who arrived first, is coming 
good. The wretched man is straining his cheeks to meet me; I am only just abte to pull the 
j over a peal of triumph that might fitly celebrate thrush out of the bag and drop it under the 
j the fall of a brace of elephants ; and then Henri hedge, before he seizes me by the arm. 

' chimes in with his instrument until I fairly ‘Alia, Jone!’ he says, ‘you do not fire moch 
! dance with shame. this morning. Have you make a big bags V 

I ‘Pitch it away 1’ I scream passionately; ‘throw ‘Pretty fair, thanks,’ I reply. ‘I got a rabbit 
l: it away, will you — down that hole ! Oh, and stop and three m’riens.’ 

I that row for any sake, before any one comes !’ ‘Tree vat V 

f But they don’t take the least notice of’ me ; He looks puzzled, so I hastily add: ( Par- 
I they cease their music at last from sheer breath- tridges, we call them in English.’ 

lessness ; and despite my protests, Henri carefully ‘Vat! You have shoot tree partritch t Yell 
I bestows the miserable thrush in a game-bag. I don you, Jone. Excellent indeed, excellent 1 ’ 
suppose he means to eat it himself. I make a It is really delightful to see how pleased he is* 
firm resolution to fire at no bird or beast I don’t he shakes me by both hands, and then takes my 
recognise, and reload. I’ll get that thrush from arm to lead me to the long wooden table, W m 
Henri before any of the others see it, if it costs which the keepers are turning out the game-bags. 
J me fifty francs. I did not believe so respectful Most prominent are two rabbits, four partridges, 

j a man as Pierre would have been guilty of such and a squirrel; there is quite a little heap 

an insolent practical joke. of blackbirds, thrushes, and larks, and I am 

After a time we reach a stubble field, and a wondering if these are considered ‘game’ in 
email covey of partridges gets up ; they rise France, when Pierre comes up, and a space is 
j quite fifty yards away; but I am desperate with cleared for him to discharge liis cargo. I flatter 

J anxiety to redeem my character, and give them myself that it will make a very respectable 

I both barrels, The keepers rush forward as addition to the total head of game. 


M 











I should like to have had a time, my dear, 
To look back on at close of strife, 

And warm myself in a ghostly sun, 

Which once had colour and life ; 

Oh’ never had light such a golden haze 
As that which shines through the mist of da’ 


quickly. 

I grasp my gun, and she throws the hinged 
window open; all the other ladies are crowding 
round another which commands a view of the 
direction in which the hare has gone, so my 
wife’s readiness of resource gives me a long start 
of the rest, who will have to go round the house. 

* Quick!’ she cries, as I jump into a fright- 
fully thorny rose-bush. ‘There it is in the 
orchard V 

m If the animal had only had the discretion to 
sit still, I should not have detected it ; but as I 
step on to the gravel path, it hops a little farther 
away and stops behind a bush. Here is my 


The shadows are falling fast, ray dear 
The night is coming soon, 

And I am hastening fast to a land 
That needs nor sun nor moon ; 

And I think beyond the grave I’ll see 
Sunshine and Spring-time kept for me. 
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Mrs Jones comes round to congratulate me, 
while Pierre, with a good deal of unnecessary 
display, is laying out that rabbit ; it looked small 
when I shot it ; but it seems to have shrunk to 
half its size now, as it lies stretched out before 
twenty pairs of eyes. 


Is that all, Algernon? 5 inquires my wife in a 
iDpointed whisper. ‘ The Comte told me ’ 


disappointed whisper. ‘ The Comte told me ’ 

‘ Oh no, my dear ; I got three partridges ; the 
other man has them.’ 

Henri now comes forward and lays down — that 
confounded thrush 1 beside the rabbit. 

‘He says you dropped that at the gate,’ in- 
terprets my wife as the man says something to 
me. 

‘ I threw it away,’ I whisper in reply ; and Mrs 
Jones’s disdainful frown vanishes. 

‘ Ask him where the m’riens are, Maria,’ I say 
after a pause ; for Henri is backing out of the 
crowd, shaking his bags, to show that they are 
empty. 

‘ M’riens, Algernon?’ 

‘Yes ; isn’t “mTien” French for partridge V 

I am glad that none of the Count’s friends 
understand English, for I turn purple under my 
wife’s sarcastic reply : ‘ If you weren’t a fool, 
Algernon, you’d know by this time that metis 
\ rien means “ nothing.” ’ 

‘ Oh !’ I say faintly, ‘I didn’t know.’ 

{ ‘Never mind,’ she says more kindly, as she 
sees how distressed I am. * Only I do wish you 
had asked me before you told the Comte you 
had shot them. It can’t be helped ; perhaps he 
will think that the men couldn’t find them.’ 

It is a very small ray of consolation, and I 
| take good care to sit as far away as possible from 
| the Count at lunch. There a lot of people — 

| the whole party from the Chateau — and my wife 
[ and I get places together unobserved. The storm 
of conversation is deafening. Every man is 
giving his neighbour full particulars of how he 
shot each item of his bag— so my wife tells me — 
and excitement runs high. Suddenly there is a 
lull, and De Yillebrotonne takes advantage of 
it to address me from the head of the table. 

‘After loneh, Jone’ he begins, but gets 

no further. He is stopped by a man, who bounds 
from his chair with a shriek, and, with eyes 
starting from his head, points to the window. 
‘A hare passed over the lawn,’ says Mrs Jones 
hurriedly. Every one has seized his gun, and 
the men are falling over each other in a 
frantic rush through the door. ‘Yere is Jone?’ 
cries the Count as he leads the charge. ‘ Come, 
Jone, here is now a sport !’ 

My wife detains me by catching my sleeve. 


chance ! That awful blunder about the par- 
tridges I never shot is raging in my mind as 
I kneel down on the grass, for I mean, to take a 
deliberate pot shot and bag that hare, if I can. 
I fire and kill it ! 

The creature is what poulterers call ‘badly 
shot,’ but no one seems to mind this. All the 
keepers form up in a row, and blow a psean of 
praise on their horns for eight minutes. The 
Count himself carries my quarry into the house 
to show the ladies ; the whole company insist 
on shaking hands with me ; and they won’t hear 
of beginning lunch again until I have described* 
through Mrs Jones, how I consummated the event 
of this shooting season. 

We did not go out again after lunch. The 
Count had forgotten the ‘ m’riens * in his joy 
about the hare, and he playfully said that as 
I had killed every head of game on his property, 
it would be no use attempting to shoot any 
more. So we played cards for an hour, and then 
walked back to the Chateau. De Yillebrotonne 


would nave it that we should march in proces- 
sion from the entrance gates to the hall door. 
He put four gardes de chasse in front, who 
walked abreast, blowing horns ; Pierre came 
next, carrying the hare on his shoulders — the 
Count wouldn’t have it put in a bag — then Mrs, 
Jones and I arm-in-arm, she carrying my gun. 
The others came behind in pairs ; and about a 
dozen more keepers, blowing horns, brought up 
the rear. Mrs Jones thought they made rather 
too much of it. 


WAITING FOR MAY. 


’Tis weary waiting for May, my dear ; 

’Tis weary waiting for May, 

When never a breath of the warm south wind 
Comes to open a green -leaved spray ; 
Sunshine for some, with its glow and light ; 

And for some, gray skies — but it must be right. 


’Tis weary loving too well, my dear, 

And finding it all in vain ; 

’Tis ever the hand we have clung to most 
Can stab with the sharpest pain. 

And hope dies hard ; but the old wounds stay, 
Heal them, hide them, as best we may. 


My hair was glossy and. bright, my dear, 
When I watched and waited for May ; 
’Twas silvered long ere I learned to know 
It never would come my way. 

Yes, I know — the May-blooms wither and fall ; 
To have never had them is worst of all ! 


m 
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Duels are fought even when no provocation 
DUELLING IN GERMANY. has been given ; the officers decide that one is 

to be fought between such-and-such members, 
By 8. Baring-Gould. n0 doubt with the object of accustoming them 

Makk Twain has described and made merry to use their swords, and to keep their hands 
over the duels that are so frequent in the German well in. In such cases, pistols of course are 
universities, winked at by the authorities, and not employed. From the decision of the Court 
never interfered with by the police. If these of Honour there is no appeal. The member 
duels were comparatively harmless, as they are who refuses to obey its most unreasonable and 
in France, where a scratch and a drop of blood tyrannical mandates must leave the corps. A 
is regarded as sufficient to satisfy honour, they student need not belong to either a Corps or a 
might be passed over with a contemptuous Burschenschaft; if he does not, he stands much 
laugh ; hut when they cost precious lives, they alone, and is designated a Wilder , a Savage, or a 
merit the indignant comment of civilised human- Camel. 

ity in Europe. An incident of recent occurrence And now, we cannot better illustrate the work- 
in the university of Freiburg, in Baden, calls atten- ing of this system than by narrating an incident 
tion to the entire system and provokes comment, of recent occurrence in the university of Frei- 
But before narrating the circumstances, a few burg, which exemplifies the utter barbarity and 
words must be said on the societies or volun- irrationality of the whole system. It was Cami- 
tary associations entered into by the university val time, and on Sunday, February 2, 1890, in a 
students. In a German university there are no Beer hall much frequented by the students, a 
colleges, as at Oxford and Cambridge, in which group of the Rhenanen or Red Caps sat at a table 
the students reside, and forming a sort of bond drinking beer, and having imbibed quite sufficient 
holding the men together. The German students to have exhilarated them. At another table 
live in lodgings, and the only bonds into which some medical students — Purple Caps and 4 Sav- 
they enter towards each other are those volun- ages 3 — were also drinking, when a friend entered, 
tarily undertaken when they join a Corps or a and desiring a chair, went to the table where 
Burschenschaft To belong to a Corps costs a good were the Red Caps, and finding one there unoccu- 
deal of money, and entails the obligation of sub- pied, removed it to the table where were the 
mitting to the code of honour which directs the medical students without the usual ‘With your 
members when and how to resent injuries real leave, gentlemen. 3 The Red Caps at once fired 
or fancied. The members of the Burschenschaftmi up, and abused the new-comer, who retorted that 
are not bound to duel; they are looked down he had a right to a chair that was occupied by 
on by the members of the Corps as social in- no one. One of the medical students, a Jew, 
feriors, and are usually men of inf|rior means or named Salomon, now rose from the table and 
position in life. In the university of Freiburg endeavoured to stop the quarrel, when one of the 
there are three of these Corps y distinguished by Red Caps told him to mind his business, ‘ Crooked 
their caps — white, red, and yellow, and the cost Jew that you are. 3 A Jew he was, and also 
to each member is not under one hundred pounds crooked, for he had received a sabre-cut some 
per annum. The members of the inferior asso- years previously that had severed the tendons 
ciafcions wear caps of other colours— green and of his neck so that he could not turn his head, 
purple. Each corps has its officers, its banner, The insult was gross. Salomon’s blood was 
and its iuftigT 1 ™, and affairs of honour are regu- heated, and he replied that the insolence of the 
kted in it by an Rkrengericht or Court of Honour. Rhenanen was so great that they deserved to have 
It has its code or Comment their ears boxed all round. 
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Next morning the young medical student real- each carriage one bore the banner of the corps, 
ised that die had spoken indiscreetly, when he with crape attached to the head. The ^ coffin is 
found on his breakfast table three challenges, two never conveyed in the procession— -that is invari- 
with pistols, and one with sabre. On Tuesday he ably taken the night before to a mortuary near 
was due for his final examination, having passed the burial-ground. No sooner did the merry- 
which, he would be qualified to practise as a makers encounter the train of mourners than 
surgeon. He at once sent a request that the duel they surrounded the carriages, cutting capers and 
with sabres might be commuted to one with casting jokes, that were freely responded to. We 
pistols, as, owing to his crippled condition, he observed that in one carriage was a young 
was incapable of fighting with swords. This was student hardly escaped from boyhood, holding 
allowed. Then he requested that the duel might one of the banners, his face quivering with 
be postponed till after he had gone through his emotion which he vainly endeavoured to conceal, 
examination. This was refused. The seconds At the pranks and witticisms of the clowns he 
agreed that the first duel was to be fought on attempted to laugh, but the effort was beyond 
Tuesday morning, February 4, at half-past seven, his power, and he burst into a flood of tears, 
in a forest near the town, that three shots were _ It is hardly credible that such bluntness of 
to be fired, and that the combatants were to feeling, such levity, such want of good taste, 
stand at a distance of fifteen paces apart. should exist among people whom we regard as 

Before going to the appointed place of combat, civilised. It can hardly he supposed that the 
Salomon told his friends that he intended to fire masquers were ignorant that this was a funeral 
into the air, and it is allowed by all who were | procession, for the circumstance of the death of 
present that he did not take aim at his adversary. Salomon was well known, and his funeral adver- 
It must he observed that the chances were against tised in the daily papers. 

Salomon, as, owing to his stiff neck, he was One bold manly voice was raised after the 
constrained to stand full front to his opponent, duel to protest against the entire system. A 
and not, like the latter, sideways. For some Herr Abel, who has travelled, has made himself 
inexplicable reason, moreover, contrary to usual a name in literature, wrote an article on the 
custom, breech-loaders were employed instead topic in the Baden Academical paper, from 
of muzzle-loaders. which we quote a few passages : 

At the first round, Vehring, the adversary of ‘We cannot let this sad incident pass without 
the young Jew, failed to fire, the pistol hanging comment. What has brought this young and 
fire ; and Salomon discharged his bullet among blooming life to such an abrupt termination? 
the bushes. Vehring can hardly have failed to What has robbed ah old and sick mother of her 
observe this; nevertheless, at the second round beloved son? What has deprived mankind of 
he took such deadly aim that he shot Salomon the skill of an able surgeon? — German prejudice, 
in the breast; the bullet penetrated the lungs, that specially German prejudice which has already 
came out at the back, and wounded the left arm been the cause of incalculable misery, 
held behind. At the same time Salomon again ‘ Let us consider the circumstances. Here were 
discharged his bullet among the bushes. Directly tipsy students— -tipsy at Carnival time. In their 
Salomon fell, Vehring, concerned only for his cups they insult one another — that is, if drunken 

own safety, ran away, neglectful of the usual men are capable of being insulted. And when, 

custom of going up to the fallen adversary, asking next morning, they come to their senses, they are 
his, forgiveness, and shaking hands ; nor did his aware that they have spoken things unbecoming 
seconds concern themselves with anything but men, and utterly unbecoming gentlemen. But this 
getting off the ground as fast as their legs could precious German prejudice steps in and forbids 
carry them. Incredible as it may seem, the an apology ; it converts the sense of honour 
wounded man was left alone in the forest with seated in man into a miserable caricature. Their 
his second ; not one of those who had accompanied honour forbids them to admit that they have 
his adversary, Vehring, took the trouble to send done wrong, and to seek reconciliation is regarded 

a litter from the town, so that it was not till as “cowardice,” Their honour forbids them to 

fwe hours after he had been shot that he was admit that they have acted dishonourably, and 
conveyed to the hospital at Freiburg, where he orders them to convert the squabble into a fight 
was at once attended by the very Professor before for life and death, and to submit their case to 
whom he was to have appeared that morning for be decided for them by comrades who have only 
his final medical examination. just put off jackets and put on tails, and these 

From the first, Salomon knew that his con- are constituted judges of life and death. Each 
dition was hopeless. He died on February 12, of the combatants has parents, brothers and 
and was buried on the following Sunday in the sisters, and kinsmen; away with all, away with 
Jewish Cemetery. A large attendance of students, Christian teaching : what is the care of parent^ 
representing the various corps and brotherhoods, love of kindred, what is Christian teaching, in 
showed him honour ; but an incident occurred comparison with the insult one tipsy man has 
during the procession of the funeral carriages tossed in the face of another? Honour enacts 
which shows an almost incredible lack of good blood— so stands it in the code, and the code 
taste. The Sunday was one of Carnival, and stands above everything else. The compiler of 
the streets were full of clowns and merry- this code of honour, scribbled at a table reeking 
andrews. One great body of the masqueraders with stale beer; commands more obedience, than 
came round the comer of the main street of the founder of the Christian religion. The law 
the town just as the funeral procession entered of honour will have it so; away, then, with 
it. As already said, this was made up of stu- Christianity, brotherly love, and common moral- 
dents representing their several societies, in their ity. j 

coloured, caps and -wearing broad sashes, and in ‘ Why was no reconciliation effected, between 
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little earlier,’ said I. ‘ You would have found say, or a sheer lmlk. And her people V 
her hanging. 5 £ Ah, 5 exclaimed the chief-mate, fetching a deep 

‘Hanging! 5 he cried. breath, ‘from eighty to a hundred of them I 

* Oh, not by the neck, 5 said I. allow. There 5 s no boat put together by mortal 

‘What did you do 2 5 hands could have lived last night. 5 

‘ I rescued her. I seized her by the waist and ‘ Now, honestly, Mr Prance — do you really 
bore her gloriously to a hencoop. 5 believe there was anything of the pirate about 

‘Bid you put your arms round her waist? 5 that brig? 5 
said he, staring at me. ‘ Honestly, Mr Dugdale, I do, sir ; and I 

‘ I did, 5 I exclaimed. haven’t a shadow of a doubt that if the weather 

He looked, a little gloomy, then brightening had taken any other turn, if a sailing breeze had 
in a fitful kind of way, he said : ‘Well, I sup- sprung up, or the water had held smooth enough 
pose you had to do it— a case of pure necessity, for a boating excursion, her people would have 
Dugdale? 5 put us to our trumps with a good chance of 

1 closed one eye and smiled at him. their crippling us and plundering us, to say no 

‘She’s a very fine woman,’ said he, gazing more. 5 
at me gloomily again. ‘I trust you have not; Here the breakfast hell rang, and I rushed 
been indiscreet enough to tell her that I am to the cabin to complete my toilet for the 
engaged to be married? 5 table. 

‘ Oh now, my dear Colledge, don't let us trifle — There was no lack of talk this morning, when 

don't let us trifle! 5 said I. ‘Scarcely have you the passengers had taken their places. The 
escaped the risk of being boarded by pirates — anxieties of the preceding day and night seemed 
the chance of being beheaded by some giant ' only to have deepened the purple hue of old 
picaroon — of being struck dead by lightning — Keeling’s countenance, and bis face showed like 
of foundering in this ship in the small-hours, the north-west moon in a mist betwixt the tall 
when round with circus speed sweep your points of his shirt collars, as he turned his 
thoughts to the ladies again, and your mouth is skewered form from side to side answering ques- 
filled with impassioned questions. Where 5 s your tions, smirking to congratulations, and bowing to 
gratitude for these hairbreadth escapes? 5 and the ‘Good-morning, captain,’ showered upon him 
being by this time in trim for my morning bath, by the ladies. Mr Johnson came to the table 
I bolted out of the cabin, laughing loudly, and with a black eye, and Dr Hemmeridge’s forehead 
deaf to his shout of, ‘I say, though, did you tell j was neatly inlaid with an immense strip of his 
her that I was engaged?’ j own sticking-plaster, the effect in both cases of 

The ocean was a very grand sight. The wind j the gentlemen having fallen out of their bunks 
still blew fresh, but as the ship was running in tlie night. Colonel Bannister had sprained a 
with it, it seemed to come without much weight, wrist, and the pain made him unusually vindic- 
The sea was flowing in long tall surges of an tive and aggressive in his remarks. The weather 
amazing richness and brilliance of blue, and far ; bad not apparently served the ladies very kindly, 
and near their foaming heads flashed out to the Mrs Hudson presented herself with her wig- 
sunshine in a splendour of whiteness that con- slightly awry, and her daughter looked as if she 
trasted most gloriously with the long dark slopes had not been to bed for a week. It was hard to 
of unbroken water. realise, in fact, that the pale spiritless young lady 

I saw Mr Prance on the poop, and having had with heavy violet eyes looking languidly through 
my bath, stepped aft to exchange a greeting with their long lashes, which deepened yet the dark 
him. shadow in the hollows under them, was the 

‘The ship appears to have come safely out of golden, flashful, laughing, coquettish young crea- 
last night’s mess, 5 said I. ture of the preceding morning. 

‘It was a real breeze, 5 he answered ; ‘nothing I had made sure of a bow at least from Miss 
suffered but the main-topsail. The Countess Temple ; but I never once caught so much as a 
Ida's a proper ship, Mr Dugdale. Those who glance from her. Yet she was very easy and 
put her together made all allowance, even for smiling in her occasional conversation with Cob- 
ber rats. There 5 s some craft I know would have ledge across the table. She alone of the women 
strained themselves into mere baskets in last seemed to have suffered nothing from the violent 
night’s popple. But there was not an inch more usage of the night that was gone. In faultless- 
of water this morning in the Comtm's well than ness of appearance, so far as her hair and attire 
will drain into her in twenty-four hours in a and the like went, she might have stepped from 
river. 5 her bedroom ashore after a couple of hours spent 

‘And the brig, Mr Prance? I believe I and with her maid before a looking-glass. Not even 
Miss Temple were the two who saw the last of a look for me, thought I! not even one of those 
her/ cold swiftly- fading smiles with which she would 

‘No. Captain Keeling spied her as she swept receive the greeting of a neighbour or a sentence 
under our stern, 5 said he. ‘She was on fire; from the captain ! 

and by this time, I reckon her beautiful bull— I was stupid enough to feel piqued — to suffer 
and truly beautiful it was, Mr Dugdale— will from a fit of bad temper, in short, which came 
be represented somewhere around us here by a very near to landing me in an ugly quarrel with 
few charred fragments/ Mr Johnson. 
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4 I)’ ye know, I ratlier wish now’ said this J how deeply she fascinated me. She would not 
journalist, addressing us generally at one end of : even give me a chance to thoroughly dislike her, 
the table, hut with an air of caution, as though he j The heart cannot steer a middle course with such 
did not desire the Colonel to hear him, £ that that ! a woman as she. Had her behaviour enabled me 
brig yesterday had attacked us. It would have to hate her, I should have felt easy ; but her 
furnished me with an opportunity for a very conduct was of the marble-like quality of her 
remarkable sea-description.’ features, hard and polished, and too slippery for 

‘Tut!’ said I, with a sneer ; ‘before a man can the passions to set a footing upon. ‘Pshaw!’ 
describe he must see ; and what would you have thought 1 again and again, as I viciously ham- 
seen V . mered the ashes out of the howl of my pipe 

‘Seen, sir V he cried; ‘why, everything that on the forecastle rail, ‘am not I an idiot to be 
might have happened, sir.’ thinking of yonder woman in this fashion, musing 

‘ Amongst the rats perhaps down in the hold, upon her, speculating about her — a person who is 
Nothing more to he seen there, unless it’s bilge- absolutely as much a stranger to me as any fine 
water.’ lady driving past me in a London Park !’ Yet 

‘Goofc!’ cried Mynheer Hemskirk. ‘It vould would I repeatedly catch myself stealing peeps at 
hov been vonny to combare Meester Shonson’s her from under the arch of the courses, hidden as 
description mit de reeality.’ I was right forward in the ship’s bows, whilst she 

‘ I will ask you not to question my courage,’ was pacing the length of the poop with Mr Col- 
said Mr Johnson, looking at me with a face whose ledge, or standing awhile to hold a conversation 
paleness was not a little accentuated by his black with her aunt and Captain Keeling, the nobility 
eye. ‘ I believe when it came to the scratch I of her figure and the chilling^lofty dignity of her 
should be found as good as another. You would hearing distinctly visible to me all that way off, 
have fought, of course,’ he added with a sarcastic and strongly defining her amongst the rest of the 
sneer at me. people who wavered and straggled about the 

‘ Yes ; I would have fought then, just as I am deck, 
ready to fight now,’ said I, looking at him. The wind lightened towards noon ; the noble 

‘Gentlemen, gentlemen,’ exclaimed Mr Prance, sailing breeze failed us, and sank into a small 
in a subdued reprimanding voice, ‘ the ladies air off the larboard beam ; the swell of the sea 
will he hearing you in a minute.’ went down, but the colour of the brine was 

‘You have been a sailor, Dugdale, you know,’ still the same rich sparkling blue of the early 
remarked Mr Emmett in a satirical tone, ‘and morning. 

might, therefore, have guessed yesterday that It was somewhere about three bells that even- 
either the brig was a harmless trader, or that, sup- ing — half -past seven o’clock — that I was standing 
posing her to have been of a piratical nature, she with Mr Prance at the brass rail that protected 
would not attack us. 5 the break of the poop, the pair of us leaning 

‘And what then?’ cried I, eyeing him hotly. upon it, watching a grinning hairy fellow caper- 
‘Well,’ said he, with a foolish grin, ‘of course, ing in a hornpipe a little abaft the stowed anchor 
under those circumstances, a large character for on the forecastle. The one-eyed ape which we 
heroism might be earned very cheaply indeed.’ had rescued, and which by this time was grown 
Johnson lay back in his chair to deliver himself a favourite amongst the seamen, sat low in the 
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• 4 D’ye know, I rather wish now] said this how deeply she fascinated me. She would not 
journalist, addressing us generally at one end of even give me a chance to thoroughly dislike her. 
the table, but with an air of caution,, as though he The heart cannot steer a middle course with such 
did not desire the Colonel to hear him, £ that that a woman as she. Had her behaviour enabled me 
brig yesterday had attacked us. It would have to hate her, I should have felt easy ; but her 
furnished me with an opportunity for a very conduct was of the marble-like quality of her 
remarkable sea-description.’ . features, hard and polished, and too slippery for 

4 Tut !’ said I, with a sneer ; 4 before a man can the passions to set a footing upon. ‘Pshaw!’ 
describe he must see ; and what would you have thought I again and again, as I viciously ham- 
seen V . mered the ashes out of the bowl of my pipe 

‘Seen, sir?’ he cried ; ‘why, everything that on the forecastle rail, 4 am not I an idiot to be 
might have happened, sir.’ . thinking of yonder woman in this fashion, musing 

4 Amongst the rats perhaps down in the hold, upon her, speculating about her — a person who is 
Nothing more to be seen there , unless it’s bilge- absolutely as much a stranger to me as any fine 
water.’ < lady driving past me in a London Park P Yet 

‘Goot! 5 cried Mynheer Hemskirk. ‘It vould would I repeatedly catch myself stealing peeps at 
hov been vonny to combare Meester Shonson’s her from under the arch of the courses, hidden as 
description mit de reeality.’ . I was right forward in the ship’s bows, whilst she 

4 1 will ask you not to question my courage, 5 was pacing the length of the poop with Mr Col- 
said Mr Johnson, looking at me with a face whose ledge, or standing awhile to hold a conversation 
paleness was not a little accentuated by his black with her aunt and Captain Keeling, the nobility 
eye. ‘ I believe when it came to the scratch I of her figure and the chillingffofty dignity of her 
should be found as good as another. You would bearing distinctly visible to me ail that way off, 
have fought, of course,’ he added with a sarcastic and strongly defining her amongst the rest of the 
sneer at me. people who wavered and straggled about the 

‘ Yes ; I would have fought then, just as I am deck, 
ready to fight now,’ said I, looking at him. The wind lightened towards noon ; the noble 

‘Gentlemen, gentlemen,’ exclaimed Mr Prance, sailing breeze failed us, and sank into a small 
in a subdued reprimanding voice, ‘ the ladies air off the larboard beam ; the swell of the sea 
will be hearing you in a minute.’ went down, but the colour of the brine was 

‘You have been a sailor, Dugdale, you know,’ still the same rich sparkling blue of the early 
remarked Mr Emmett in a satirical tone, ‘and morning. j 

might, therefore, have guessed yesterday that It was somewhere about three bells that even- 
| either the brig was a harmless trader, or that, sup- ing— half-past seven o’clock — that I was standing 
posing her to have been of a piratical nature, she with Mr Prance at the brass rail that protected 
would not attack us.’ the break of the poop, the pair of us leaning 

‘And what then 1 ?’ cried I, eyeing him hotly. upon it, watching a grinning hairy fellow caper- 
‘Well, 5 said lie, with a foolish grin, ‘of course, ing in a hornpipe a little abaft the stowed anchor 
under those circumstances, a large character for on the forecastle. The one-eyed ape which we 
heroism might be earned very cheaply indeed. 5 had rescued, and which by this time was grown 
Johnson lay back in his chair to deliver himself a favourite amongst the seamen, sat low in the 
of a noisy laugh. His seat was a fixed revolving foreshroiuls, watching the dancing sailor— an odd 
contrivance, and its one socketed leg might have bit of colour for the picture of the fore-part 
been injured during the night Be this as it may, of the ship, clothed as he was in a red jacket j 
on the journalist Hinging himself hack with a and a cap like an inverted flower-pot, the tassel 
loud applauding ‘ Ha ! ha ! 5 of his friend Emmett’s of it drooping to his empty socket. It was a 
satiric hit at me, the chair broke, and backward most perfect ocean evening, the west glowing 
he went with it with a knife in one hand and a gloriously with a scarlet sunset, the sea tenderly 
fork in the other. Old Keeling started to his feet ; heaving, a soft warm breathing of air holding 
the stewards came in a rush to the prostrate man. the lighter sails aloft quiet. All the passengers 
Those ladies who were near gathered their gowns were on deck saving Miss Temple, who was 
about them as they watched him plunging in his playing the piano to herself in the cuddy, 
efforts to extricate himself from the chair. For I was in the midst of a pleasant yarn with 
my part, having breakfasted, and being half-suffo- Mr Prance, whilst we hung over the rail, half 
cated with laughter, I was glad enough to run watching the jigging chap forward, and half 
away out on deck. listening to each other. He was recounting some, 

I would not own to myself that the sullen cast of his early experiences at sea, with a hint in 
of my temper that day was due to Miss Temple ; his manner of lapsing anon into a sentimental 
but secretly I was quite conscious that my mood mood on his lighting upon the name of a girl 

was mowing to her, and the mere perception of whom he had been betrothed to. 

this was a new vexation to me. For what was All on a sudden the music forward ceased, 
this young lady to me? What could signify her The fiddler that was working away upon the 
coolness, her insolence, her cold and cutting dis- booms jumped up and peered downwards in 
regard of me! We had barely exchanged a the posture of a man snuffling up some strange; 
dozen words since we left the Thames. Though smell. The fellow that was dancing came, to 
my admiration of her fine figure, her haughty a halt and looked too, walking to the forecastle 
face, her dark, tragic, passionate eyes was extrava- edge and inclining his ear towards the fore- 
gantly great, it was hidden ; she had not divined hatch, as it seemed. He stared round to the 
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4 What is. wrong there I 5 exclaimed Mr France 
abruptly, breaking off from what be was saying, 
and sending one of his falcon looks at the fore- 
castle. 4 The pose of that fiddling chap might 
make one believe he was tasting cholera some- 
where about.’ .■ ■ 

A boatswain’s mate came down the forecastle 
ladder and went to the fore-hatch, where he 
paused. Then, with a- glance aft, he came right 
along to the quarter-deck with hurried steps, 
and mounted the poop ladder, coming to a stand 
when his head was on a level with the upper 
deck. 

4 What is it?* cried Mr Prance. 

The fellow answered in a low voice, audible 
only to the chief-officer and myself : 4 There 5 s 
a smell of fire forwards, sir, and a sound as of 
some one knocking inside of the hatch.’ 

4 A smell of fire !’ ejaculated the mate; and 
swiftly, though preserving his quiet bearing, he 
descended to the quarter-deck and walked for- 
ward. 

I had long ago made myself free of all parts 
of the ship, and guessed, therefore, that ray 
following in the wake of the mate would attract 
no attention, nor give significance to a business 
which might prove a false alarm. By the time 
he had reached the hatch, I was at his side. The 
boatswain and sail maker came out of their cabins, 
a number of seamen quitted the forecastle to join 
us, and the rest gathered at the edge of the raised 
deck, looking down. The fore-hatch was a great 
square, protected by a cover that was to be lifted 
in pieces. A tarpaulin was stretched over it 
with battening irons to keep it fixed, for this was 
a hatch there was seldom or never any occasion 
to enter at sea, the cargo in all probability 
coming flush to it. 

| I had scarcely stood a moment in the atmo- 
sphere of this hatch, when I became sensible 
of a faint smell as of burning, yet too subtle to 
be detected by a nostril that was not particularly 


Many attempts have been made to protect by 
legislation the good repute of British manufac- 
tures, and to save the public from imposition 
by preventing the sale of goods as British which 
were not so. Until lately, these attempts have 
been comparatively ineffectual ; but in 1887, in 
consequence of loud complaints of the home 
market being flooded with fraudulently-marked 
foreign goods, the drastic measure known as the 
Merchandise Marks Act was placed upon the 
statute book. 

Englishmen have never been believers in the 
worth of foreign workmanship. The preamble 
of an Act passed in the third year of Edward 
XV. runs thus : 4 The artificers of manual occu- 
pations hath piteously complained how that 'they 
be greatly impoverished by the great multitude 
of divers commodities and wares pertaining to 
their mysteries and occupations, being fully 
wrought and ready made to sale, fetched and 
brought from beyond the sea, whereof the greater 
part in substance is deceitful, whereby many 
inconveniences haVe grown before this time, and 
hereafter more be like to come (which God 
defend) if due remedy be not in this behalf 
provided.’ Thereupon 4 our redoubted sovereign 
lord the king’ ordained that 4 after the feast of 
Saint Michael the Archangel next coming,’ none 
of the articles specified in a list which probably 
includes all the imports of the time, should be 
brought from parts beyond the sea on pain of 
forfeiture of the goods. The trade policy pur- 
sued by this country for the four following cen- 
turies may be described as prohibitive towards 
foreign manufactures— either absolutely prohibi- 
tive, or practically so by the imposition of import 
duties; and it has only been in comparatively 
recent years, owing to the growth of free-trade 
ideas and the effort of other countries to rival 
English industries, that the question of trade- 
piracy assumed its present importance. In 1698,, 
however, it being found that watches sold abroad 
were falsely described as English, parliament 
forbade the exportation of cases or dial-plates 
unless marked with the maker’s name and accom- 
panied by the movements. In 1845 the legis- 
lature turned its attention to imported watches, 
an Act of that year ordering them to be marked 
with the name and address of the foreign manu- 


instrument. Mr Prance hung in the wind for a 
second or two snuffling and hearkening with the 
countenance of one who discredits his senses. 

4 Why,’ he exclaimed, ‘there is somebody 

below, and— and’ Here he sniffed lip hard 

with much, too much energy, methought, to 
enable him to taste the faint fumes. 4 Carpenter,’ 


this hatch stripped and the cover lifted — quickly 
but quietly t if you please.’ 

He looked sternly round upon the men ; anc 
then sent a hurried glance aft, where stood made an essential and prominent part of the 
Captain Keeling in the spot we had just vacated assay mark. 

with Mrs Radcliffe on his arm. Legislation was later in protecting other classes 

The battens were nimbly drawn, the tarpaulin of merchandise. In 1845 the importation of 
thrown aside, and some seamen stooped to raise goods hearing the marks of British . manufac- 
ture hatch cover. A few seconds were expended turers was prohibited Individual makers were 
in prising and manoeuvring, in the midst of thus protected, as, say, cutlery stamped ‘Joseph 
which the knocking was repeated with a note' Rodgers and Son, Sheffield,’ could not be im~ 
of violence in it, accompanied by a general start ported ; but ‘Best Sheffield Steel’ would not be 
and a growl of wonder from all hands. objected to. In 1862, 1876, and 1883, steps were 

* Heave l’ cried the carpenter, and up came taken to protect the industrial community gene- 
the cover, followed by a small cloud of blue rally as well as individually. Any mark on 
smoke, and immediately after by the figure of foreign goods implying British origin was for- 
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bidden; and if the maker resided in a town cattle-medicine and cartridj 
bearing the same name as one in the United furs; matches and 
Kingdom, the name of the country was to be pigs’ heads ; weather- 
added. In the case of Boston, for instance, the yeast, and toothpicks, 
letters 4 U. S. A.’ had to be appended. This would rp1 ^ 1 — 1 — 

seem to do all that was required ; but, in fact, 
parliament defeated its own intentions. The use 

of English characters was ] sij " 1 

‘Manufacturer* 
and if the name on 


:ges ; egg-beaters, fans, 
macaroni ; tambourines and 
-gauges, shoemakers’ wax, 

A These are just a few. 

The general reader will better understand the 
spirit as well as the operation of the measure we 
are dealing with, if the writer describes some 
permitted ; the word of the cases which have come under liis notice, 
was held to include ‘Dealer;’ Here are several packages of bottled wines 
the goods were that of variously labelled ‘Port,’ ‘Spanish,’ and ‘ Xeres.’ 
the actual importer they were to pass unques- They have come from Belgium, and it is ex- 
tioned. There was nothing, therefore, to pre- tremely likely that the contents of the bottles 
vent a Glasgow or Manchester dealer from im- never saw the sun of Andalusia or of Portugal, 
porting, marked with his own name and address, being more probably the result of chemical opera- 
Gernian goods of a class for which his town tions. At all events, it was odd to find goods 
was celebrated, and selling them as genuine pro- coming from Spain through Antwerp. Hare are 
ductions of that district. It is obvious, too, other bottles, this time from Hamburg, bearing 
that in the absence of qualification, the use of the legend \Vieux Cognac.’ That port, too, is 
the English language on, say, French manufac- far from the usual route between the French 
titres implies British make. brandy districts and England. France, oh the 

The measure of 1887 was much more stringent other hand, has sent this consignment of ‘Old 
than any of its predecessors. A person selling, Jamaica Rum.’ Beside these drinkables lies a 
or having in his possession for sale, goods with case of cigars from Hamburg, marked ‘ Habana.’ 
false trade-marks became liable to a year’s im- There is a well-grounded suspicion of German 
prisonment and the articles to forfeiture ; and cigars, especially when they claim to he Havanas, 
to falsely represent one’s self as purveyor, Sec. and no one will be surprised to hear that the i in- 
to Her Majesty or the Royal Family or a gov- porter of these was, when challenged, unable tc 
eminent department was forbidden, as was also prove their claim to the title. In all of these 
the application of a false description to goods cases there was misrepresentation, which in some 
in respect of quantity, quality, place of origin, was aggravated by the use of a language othei 
or method of production. To say that an article than that of the country from which the goods 
was ‘all wool’ or ‘hand-made’ or the subject eahie. All the labels quoted were destroyed. Oi 
of a patent, if it were not so, became punish- course on American merchandise the English lan- 
able ; carpets could not be described as ‘ Kidder- guage is used, and that is one of the vulnerable 
minster’ or shawls as ‘Shetland* unless legifci- portions of the Act. Still, we protect ourselves 
I mately entitled to the designation ; and briefly, to some extent against our Transatlantic cousins, 
the intention of parliament was that purchasers Chicago bacon-packers may describe their goods 
j should know what they were buying. It will as ‘ Cumberland,’ or any other English ‘ cut,’ ii 
be seen that this Act deals with internal trade American origin be clearly indicated ; and on the 
as well as foreign ; but the latter portion is other hand we have detained French macaroni. 
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in front, and their Teutonic origin modestly 
announced oil the back of the cards ; and in those 
purses, the statement of whose nationality might 
be easily removed. 

Among the articles forfeited were glass bulbs 
stamped with the name of an English electric 
lighting company ; cigarette papers bearing 
French, Spanish, and Greek wording, with 4 Paris 
and Vienna;’ pocket-knives stamped ‘ H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales;’ and cloth marked ‘Extra 
best French merino quality.’ All these came 
from Germany. China vases of Austrian manu- 
facture marked, say, ‘ Saint Blank Church, Exe- 
ter,’ together with a picture of the church, met 
the same fate. Some fancy goods were imported 
fitted with microscopic views of noted places in 
Great Britain, the names of these places being 
printed in English, ‘A Memory of,’ &c. The 
owner got off comparatively lightly, the goods 
being delivered when the views had been 
destroyed. American tinned beef which boldly 
claimed to be English was released on the destruc- 
tion of the labels, a laborious and expensive 
process, and payment of a fine of fifty pounds ; 
and some thousands of medical plasters from 
the same country were only given up when 
the word * London,’ which each bore, was erased 
and a large fine paid. 

In the examples quoted the offence lay in the 
implication of British origin, the rule being that 
when English wording is used, the possibility of 
misunderstanding is to be avoided by a definite 
statement of origin. The mark ‘Best Steel’ or 
‘ Pure Wool ’ would not be objected to on German 
goods, if in proximity to these words and equally 
indelibly, the statement * Made in Germany ’ | 
were added. The last case mentioned— that of I 
the vases — belongs to the same class as the ware j 
one sees in cheap china shops, marked ‘ A Present j 
from Edinburgh,’ &c., and which very often comes 
from abroad. Except where the intention to J 
defraud is obvious, confiscation is rarely resorted 
to, the authorities contenting themselves with a | 
warning to the importer, or ordering the qualifi- 
cation or erasure of the offending marks. The 
owner of lenses marked ‘ Beal Pebbles,’ who pro- 
tested that he meant no dishonesty, received his 
goods when he had ground out the obnoxious 
words ; and illustrated books were passed as soon 
as their country of production had been confessed 
on the front cover. An impudent German im- j 
porter of sewing-machines, bearing the name of 
a very celebrated maker, was more severely dealt 
with. Confiscation was at first ordered ; but the 
authorities ultimately permitted the owner to take 
the goods back to their native place on the offend- 
ing marks being removed, a by no means easy 
task. He was also warned that he was still liable 
to a civil action on the part of the maker whose 
name Lad been used. 

Nice questions are often raised. What, for 
instance, was the legal position of barometers 
marked with the usual signs, ‘Stormy,’ ‘Fair,’ 
&c., and in addition, ‘Compensated Barometer!’ 
Well, instruments to he used in England must 
have the signs in English, but this did not apply 
to the last two words, which were consequently 
obliterated, this course being more convenient 
than origin. It is not easy 

to see consistency in the decision which permitted 
the importation of brooches marked ‘Alice 7 and 


£ Lizzie,’ while prohibiting the delivery of others 
marked ‘ Forget me not ’ and ‘ Mother ; ’ but a 
knowledge of the circumstances would make the 
distinction clear. The question of what is foreign 
manufacture has frequently arisen. Pipes made 
in England are sent to Vienna in order to have 
mouthpieces attached ; razors are sent to Ger- 
many to he hollow-ground ; and art- work of 
various kinds, commenced in this country, goes 
abroad to be coloured or finished. No general 
rules can be laid down to meet such cases, and 
each is decided on its merits. 

Enough has been said to show that a strong 
effort is being made to render the Merchandise 
Marks Act conducive to commercial morality, and 
while intelligently administered, no legitimate 
objection can be taken to it, as it merely insists 
on common honesty in the description of goods. 
The large number of packages detained is proof 
at once of the need and the value of such legisla- 
tion. It would be too much, however, to say that 
the Act has crushed trade-piracy. The examina- 
tion of goods landed in this country is only par- 
tial, and is carried out by men without technical 
training. The prevention of smuggling is the 
primary duty of Customs officers ; the detection 
of offences against the Merchandise Marks Act 
is, from their point of view, of secondary im- 
portance ; and a thorough examination of all 
merchandise would either involve considerable 
delay or necessitate a large increase of staff. But 
in any case it would be difficult for revenue 
officials to make themselves 'sufficiently intimate 
with private marks and brands to prevent their 
being wrongly used. Palpable misrepresentation is 
detected and punished, and at every port a regis- 
ter is opened in which makers may record their 
trade-marks for the guidance of the officers ; but 
anything beyond this must be done by private 
individuals or by commercial bodies. The power 
of the officials is limited. Large quantities of 
goods, for instance, are imported without brands, 
and labels arrive in separate packages, evidently 
intended for use with the unmarked goods ; but 
nothing can be done by the Customs to prevent 
the intended fraud. 

A good deal has been done to suppress the 
operations of trade-pirates in Great Britain ; but 
they have, generally speaking, a happy hunting- 
ground in foreign markets. Servia is one of the 
signatories to the trade-mark convention, yet our 
vice-consul at Nisch reports that Austrian and 
German merchandise, bearing British marks, 
literally pours into Servia. Hats of brown paper, 
with the legend inside the crown, ‘ Melton, 194 
Regent Street, London, Maker to the Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, and Napoleon III.,’ and a copy 
of the Royal Arms, had, under the binding, the 
private brand of a Vienna merchant. Lozenges 
stamped ‘ Savory and Moore ’ were made abroad ; 
and cakes of soap with a Frankfort manu- 
facturer’s name on the back, had the letters 
‘ S. 0. A. P. ’ on the front. German and Austrian 
dealers in steel implements were discovered bor- 
rowing Sheffield names; and the term English 
was found to be generally applied to linen and 
| hosiery of continental origin. 

To check this kind of thing would be extremely 
desirable ; but it would also be exceedingly diffi- 
| cult unless the task were entered on heartily by 
| the foreign governments whose subjects are being 
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cheated. Meanwhile, British manufacturers must could not help thinking of as he drove over to 
console themselves with the reflection that imita- Cadogan Place. He would not for a moment 
bion is the sincerest form of flattery, and that the suppose that Musgrave’s wife could be induced, 
prevalence of the piracy we have been dealing by any pressure or persuasion to become know- 
witli is the best possible testimony to the excel- ingly an accomplice in such a crime ; he knew 
fence of British workmanship. that she was not acquainted with Faune ; but 

— j there was every possibility of her having been 

T I the innocent agent of the two men in the matter 

J U L I U b V B K In 0 IN : * j of the fatal advertisement. There were a hundred 

A STORY OP HYDE park. j ways in which her husband could have led her to 

chapter Y r TTi ! do it. Holmes was sure it was she, and no other, 

i who put the advertisement in the paper and 
Now, in view of the. possibility which Frank } addressed the wrapper, whatsoever might have 
Holmes had been considering in relation to Miss ! been the persuasions which induced her to do 
Clayton, such a conclusion of the case would be I so. This conviction confirmed his suspicion that 
the most terrible misfortune. It turned his j Musgrave’s explanation of the cheque was not 
blood cold to contemplate that girl, for whom he j the whole truth. 

would give his life, as the wife of an acquitted j Miss Clayton was waiting for him at Cadogan 
murderer. j Place, and had not yet lunched. He perceived a 

Holmes knew what a skilful advocate, in- little change in her that gave him pleasure. The 
structed by so able a man as Cruclie, could aecom- j expectancy of his coming gave her cheeks a faint 
plish. The prospect of such an issue threw him colour, and though the traces of suffering were 

into a fever of anxiety. At all risks— to her, to ; visible enough, there was a look of shyness in her 

himself, to every one — he would try to save her eyes that was as charming as it was new to him. 
from the appalling fate of placing her pure hand ; In her bosom she wore a sprig of lilac, which he 

in one from which J ustice had not cleansed the 1 knew to he a compliment to himself, and she 

stain of blood. Holmes had no clear idea of smiled when he noticed it. 

what course to take in the contingency fore- £ It was papa who suggested this waste of your 
shadowed by the solicitor ; but he was resolved i time, Frank,’ she said when they were at luncheon, 
at all hazards to save Mary Clayton. If driven j ‘ He wanted to take me out himself ; but I did 
to it, for her sake he would — before allowing a J not like to take up his time ; then he asked me 
verdict to be won by such means — place before j if I would have you to come with me.’ 
the prosecution the fatal evidence in his posses- j ‘Pm very glad of it, Mary. I’ll come every 

sion. Better the guilty man should forfeit his j day and take you out, if you will let me.’ 

life, than live to lead ail innocent girl to a fate j c I know you would ; but it would waste too 
worse than death. I much of your timed 

He was going west to take her out as promised, | 4 My time is not very valuable, Mary, so that 

and in passing Charing Cross he called at Scot- I your conscience may be easy on that score. — And 
land Yard on the chance of finding Cracroft | this reminds me, 5 he said, c that I owe an outing 
there. The officer was just going out, and | to another young lady whom I have neglected of 
walked with him as far as the Hay market. They j late. I must see about that. 5 
were still at fault in regard to the woman who j She slowly raised her eyes with a glance of 

wrote and handed in the advertisement, and who j inquiry, but dropped them again the same 

also addressed the newspaper to Miss Neale. The j instant. 

stupid clerk who took the advertisement in could j Holmes did not notice this, and went on : 
recollect nothing about her except that she was j ‘Have you ever ridden on the outside of an omni- 
‘ well dressed; 5 he could not even describe her ! bus? 1 don’t think you have, though; it is a 
attire, and many and sincere were the profes- j pleasure you have missed. Now there is a com- 
sional execrations heaped on his head from Scot- I modious staircase for ascending, gallantly designed 
land Yard. An ancient commissionaire, who [ for the encouragement of ladies ; and thei; when 
dozed at the office door under the somnolent j you are on the top, the chairs facing the front 
effects of idleness and beer, succeeded in remem- ] are only large enough to contain two persons, 
bering a certain lady coming into the advertise- which is another mark of design in the consfcruc- 
ment office that 8tli of June. What hour of the tion of these luxurious vehicles^ If you sit in 
day it was he failed to recollect, until lie went to front, you command a bird’s-eye view of the streets 
a neighbouring office to consult another official and a level prospect of drawing-rooms, and you 
with whom he had been taking beer a short time avoid the tobacco smoke. That is how my young 
before he saw the lady : it was at or about three lady and I take our outings, and I have owed her 
in the afternoon. The commissionaire had an one to Hendon for some time past. She has been 
eye for beauty, and the lady struck him as an ill.’ 

object of beauty not often seen east of Temple £ Do I know her, Frank V 
Bar. Was she dark or fair, or tall or small? He ‘No ; I have sometimes wished that you did. 
could not recollect more than that she was rather Nellie is a winsome child.’ 
tall, and, generally, ‘a stunner ’ (as he termed it) ; £ Oh — it is a child, then?’ 
but she transacted her business with the un- He laughed. £ Of course it is, Mary. May I 
observant clerk already referred to. bring her here some day to see you ? I am sure 

'That was the party, beyond doubt,’ observed you would like the little thing as much as I do. 
Cracroft with strong disgust ; £ but for all the I found her in Kensington Gardens one evening 
. clue we haye to her identity, we might as well when she was lost, and carried her half a mile on 
have been told that she wore a dress-improver.’ my shoulder before I discovered the lamenting 
There was. however, one woman whom Holmes wench who had lost her ; that’s how we became 
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acquainted, and we have been sworn friends ever 


4 Why not kill two birds with one stone, 5 Mary 
Clayton suggested, ‘and take her for a drive to- 
day V 

‘It is good of you to propose it, Mary. But my 
promise to Nellie can only be redeemed by an 
omnibus ride out Hendon way.— -Have you ever 
travelled in that direction V 

‘No, 3 she answered dubiously. 

‘ It is an elevated and bracing region, where you 
suddenly get out of London into country lanes 
which might be a hundred miles away. Come 
now, Mary, what do you say to an expedition of 
that kind V 

It had just struck him that if he could per- 
suade her to join him in an excursion northwards 
by the popular mode referred to, it would be the 
best thing he could devise for the benefit of her 
health and spirits. A depressing drive round 
Hyde Park would be little better than staying at 
home. 

* Oh, I don’t know, Frank/ she answered doubt- 
fully. 

But Frank Holmes, resuming for the occasion 
his old powers of persuasion, soon overcame her 
hesitation, and his plan was rewarded with signs 
of dawning excitement in her looks as they 
walked down towards the cab-rank in the middle 
of the square. 

They drove to Kensington in a hansom cab, 
and from there — having taken little Nellie 
Burton— to the Marble Arch, where Mary 
Clayton for the first time in her life climbed to 
the top of an omnibus. Frank Holmes seated 
himself beside her with the child on his knee. 
The girl shared to some extent with the child 
the pleased interest created by the novelty of the 
situation and the variety of objects which they 
passed. When these became monotonous from 
repetition, Holmes directed her thoughts another 
way, by describing tlie associations of that northern 
road and the places it led to. His object was to 
keep her from dwelling on anxieties for the time, 
and she submissively aided him by her passive 
acquiescence. It was a pleasant excursion, with 
a very pathetic side to it, which was presented full 
to them both when the affair was over and they 
were once more in Cadogan Place. Holmes was 
noting with satisfaction, as the girl took off her 
hat in the hall, the change which the air and 
exercise had effected in her face, when she sud- 
denly put her hand on his arm and looked up 
with glistening eyes. 

‘Frank/ she said simply, ‘how good you 
are! 3 

‘Nonsense. I have enjoyed the ride more than 
you/ he answered, laughing.— ‘Will you give me 
a cup of tea now V 

Up to this point, no allusion had been made by 
either to the subject which was uppermost in 
their minds, and Holmes would have left without 
alluding to it. There was, indeed, only one 
matter of any interest to him in regard to Mary 
Clayton, and this was in reference to the letter 
supposed to have been posted in Dover. He 
brought away the impression on the previous day 
that there was some matter that she was keeping 
back from him ; but he concluded that the reser- 
vation was due. to maidenly delicacy. There must 
re been passages- between her and Faune which 


it would distress her to communicate, and pro- 
bably pain him to hear. 

But now, as he was about to go away, she asked 
him, nervously, if he had gone to see Faune — as 
he had spoken of doing. 

‘ No/ lie answered ; ‘ because I am satisfied it 
would be useless. Mr Crudie has told me all he 
has been able to learn from Faune, and it serves 
no useful purpose. He will not reveal bis motive 
for leaving London. 3 > Then he related to her 
briefly what the solicitor had told him, including 
the reference to the letter. At this, greatly to 
his surprise, her face confessed that she had 
received the letter. Holmes did not know what 
to say. He paused a while in embarrassment, 
and then proceeded to point out to her the 
ground on which the defence would be based, 
and the possibility of an able advocate obliging 
the jury to acquit the prisoner. 

The girl did not appear to apprehend the 
matter clearly at first, and inquired, doubtfully, 
whether the verdict would be final. 

‘It would be final, of course. He could not 
be tried again on the same charge after being 
acquitted. 3 

‘But acquitted would not mean innocent? 3 

‘No ; in such a case a Scotch jury would find 
a verdict of “not proven” instead of “not guilty. 33. 
It would really mean “ not proven.” 3 

She thought over it for a while before she 
spoke again. 

Holmes was anxious, very anxious that she 
should be able to see clearly for herself the 
situation resulting from such a verdict. What 
she did at length say disconcerted and even 
grieved him considerably. 

‘That would be an unfortunate result for an 
innocent man, Frank, unless he could satisfy his 
friends better than the judge and jury. 3 

Any rascal with cleverness enough could do 
this ; and under the circumstances Holmes fore- 
saw little difficulty in the way of Claude Faune 3 s 
success with Mary Clayton and her father. It 
was enough to make him weary of the case, and 
he was indeed weary of it. He was resolved to 
move no further in it, but lie hardly knew how 
to explain why. To avoid doing so, he renewed 
the advice lie had given her the day before, to go 
away for a change to the country or seaside ; but 
it was no use. 

‘Shall I come to-morrow to take you out 
again l 3 he asked, rising. 

‘Thank you, Frank, if you have time to 


spare. 

Then he saw from her hesitation that she had 


something else to say. 

‘Frank/ she said, clasping her hands before 
her and letting her head fall with a look of great 
distress, ‘you must not misjudge me as to that 
letter which I have concealed from you. I cannot 
let you or any person see it. If they 1 knew 
I had it, they might demand it from me. — 
Oh Frank! 3 she exclaimed, ‘protect me from 
that ! 3 

‘I certainly will/ he promised, greatly aston- 
ished, ‘as far as lies in my power. No one shall 
know of its existence from me. 3 

‘The letter contains not a word affecting his 
guilt or innocence, Frank — not a word; I was 
sorry when I received it ; there was no purpose 
which he could serve by writing it, beyond 
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face. ‘ Mary, Mary — it is I who have done it — 
I !’ And, her father looking, he kissed her 
colourless lips and left the room. Making for 
the door, something light brushed against his 
leg, and a. little soft hand was placed in his. 

‘ Ah, Nellie !’ he said, taking the child up in 
his arms; c come home. 3 

{To be continued.) 


informing me of the reason oi 
London. 3 

‘Why, Mary, 3 cried Holmes, gre; 
« that is above all things what ' 
discover ! 3 

After a minute’s hesitation she to 
her pocket, and having open 
the first page. ‘You may i 
about it,’ she said, handing 
letter. 


from 
down 
says ; 

LL~r. 

He took it eagerly, and the first glance at the 
handwriting confirmed what he had heard from 
Mr Crudie. The writing was wretchedly shaky 
and the lines irregular, such as only a penman 
prostrated with drink would have written. 
These were the words which he was allowed to 
read : 

Doveh, June lltli. 

; Miss Clayton — I am suddenly 
go to Paris. I shall be hack in a 
but until I receive some sign from 


My bear 
obliged to 
few days; 
yolI 

‘That is all V said Holmes. When toil remitting lei 

< That is all. I thought it not worth . com- And all the village trai] 
munieating to you, Frank? Led U P their s P orts ben 

‘You were quite right, Mary; that informa- Foremost among the 
tion is useless. Well, I shall come to-morrow? j that of May-day. ’Tis_ 
Pie only remembered now that the child was that the good Bishop . 
in the housekeeper’s charge, and that he had to ! once when he was to prj 
hike her home* Mrs Burton was out when they , the 1st of May, he conic 
called, and Nellie had been left in charge of a j all the young men am 
neighbour, with whom Holmes left his name ! Maying. He says : ‘ I 
when he took her away; The child was sent for j locked. I tarried then 
accordingly, and while they were waiting for her j and at last the key was 
appearance, Mr Clayton came in, wearing a look ; came to me and says : 
of excitement. | with us ; we cannot he 

‘ I expected I would find you, Frank. Have j So? writes the Bishop, 
you heard the news? 5 ! and leave them to their 

‘I have heard nothing? We do not now obs 

Mr Clayton looked at his daughter unde- j style ; neither do we b 
cidedly for a moment. ‘ There is no reason j bush at four on a brig 
why you should not know it, Mary? he said, | we, like Herrick, call u 
dropping in a chair and sinking his voice. ‘It is ; and rise early and go a 
bad news — for Mr Claude Panne? I merry month with noi 

‘What is it, Mr Clayton 1 5 the young man advent of the genial si 
inquired, moving a step nearer. Then he turned old-fashioned villages oi 
ana looked at the girl ; but she stood, still and pole is still reared and 
pale as a statue, and apparently as strong. amidst the merry-makii 

‘ They have found the woman who sent the try-side. But the obsei 
message for him to Margaret Neale? j tival is not confined to 

\ ‘Are you sure of that? Who is she ? Where i hamlet alone ; for Live 
| | s s ] le v ** I has long been celebr 

‘There is no doubt of it; Frank. She is , Countree for its May 
Mus^rave’s wife. She and her husband were on , still continues to set a 
their way to Canada; but an accident to the working-clays the 1st 
mail-train has detained the steamer at Moville. inhabitants of the mq 
Cracroft has started with a warrant for their equine workers, and 
arrest? : . pay tbeir homage to 

The young man’s hands dropped to his sides, much devotion as the 
and they saw him turn pale. He knew, better their Maia or bestowe 
than any other person, that Faune was doomed flowers, violets, fresh 
now beyond all hope of escape. ‘ Heaven help that greet the ears of t 
him ! 3 he said. ‘There is no chance for him on a May morning; £ 
now y sweetness of the flowe 

Holmes turned quickly, just in time to catch the itinerant vendors, 
Mary Clayton’s swaying form in his arms. In nilly-willy adorned w 
spite of all his discipline and strength, as he laid sweet? . Nor are you 
her on a sofa, a sob choked him and a dash of decoration. On all ski 
tears fell among her hair. It was not love but characterise the maseu 
remorse, that fired him, gazing on her unconscious ants of the north are 
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of some description or other, from the orchid of 
the wealthy merchant to the more modest lily 
or bunch of violets that reposes on the bosom of 
his perky office-boy. In the streets, vehicular 
traffic is almost entirely suspended, and the 
mighty arteries of the city, usually resonant with 
the din and roar of commerce, are hushed and 
silent The abnormal quiet, however, is but the 
hush of expectancy and preparation. 

As noon approaches, the principal thorough- 
fares become crowded with sightseers. Excur- 
sionists from the neighbouring districts flock into 
the city, and lend an appearance of gaiety and 
variety to the scene which is quite in contra- 
distinction to the usual air of bustle and business, 
and in perfect harmony with the festive nature 
of the celebration. The love and admiration for 
the horse which we have no doubt inherited from 
our Teutonic ancestors has still a great hold over 
the sympathies of the modem Englishman. One 
has but to be in Liverpool on May-day to realise 
the truth of this statement. Strangers flock into 
the eity on all sides. The busy hives of manu- 
facturing industry, so profusely dotted over the 
South Lancashire coalfield, ali contribute their 
quota to the ever-swelling throng. Smaller in 
stature and of a less robust physique do these 
visitors from the mines and factories appear, than 
the sturdier denizens of the northern seaport ; 
yet their restless activity and their native capacity 
for good-humoured fun, combined with their 
broad dialect, place them very much in evidence 
during the day’s proceedings. 

Side by side with these ‘Lancashire lads,’ as 
they delight to style themselves, may be seen 
sturdy agriculturists from the adjoining county 
of Cheshire, men whose walk of life renders them 
, competent to scan with critical eye the approach- 
ing procession, and to pronounce with just de- 
liberation upon the relative merits or demerits 
of the equine specimens brought under their con- 
sideration. 

Pretty thickly, too, is the crowd besprinkled 
with natives of the Principality, for Wales is 
justly proud of the fact that she furnishes a 
recruiting-ground from which Liverpool is wont 
to replenish her store of equine workers. Sailors, 
British and foreign, Americans, Turks, and 
sallow-faced, almond-eyed wanderers from the 
‘far, far East,’ all unite to constitute the human 
ollct podruia collected in the streets of Liverpool 
on May-day. 

Perhaps the most favourable site at which to see 
the procession pass is Lime Street, right in the 
heart of the city. Here, at one side of -a great 
open space, along which passes a continual stream 
of traffic, stands St George’s Hall, of which 
the inhabitants are justly proud, claiming for 
it the distinction of being the finest specimen 
of Grecian architecture in the kingdom. Now, 
its classical facade and comprehensive approaches 
flanked as they are by gigantic couchant lions, 
memorials of the mighty Landseer, and contain- 
ing equestrian statues of Her Majesty the Queen 
and the Prince Consort, and the pedestailed 
monuments of General Earle and Lord Beacons- 
field, are thronged with an ever-restless, ever- 
surging, crowd. Across the mighty roadway, 
which is so wide that the shadow of one edifice 
never falls upon the other, is the London and 
North* Western Railway Hotel, which fronts the 


Liverpool terminus of that company’s lines. 
Rising high above all is the Wellington Column, 
from whose lofty summit the eagle eye of the 
Iron Duke seems to glance with lofty scorn at 
the bubbling fountain, the architectural lions, 
and the gay pageant beneath him. 

And now the din and roar that rise from the 
packed masses in the Trafalgar Square of the 
north is indescribable, for the cry, ‘They come, 
they come I’ is raised at the far end of the street ; 
and barely have the police time to see that no 
spectator in his rash temerity has ventured 
through the barriers, before the procession is 
upon us. First come a detachment of hussars ; 
then the mounted police ; after them, the horses 
and engines of the Salvage and Fire Brigades ; 
these are followed by the horses and wagons in 
the employ of the city corporation and the 
different railway companies ; the teams of the 
cartage companies and the breweries come next ; 
then come the turnout of the coal-firms ; and a 
heterogeneous collection of the vehicles of private 
firms brings up the rear. Each horse is gaily 
decorated with wreaths of artificial flowers, bells, 
&c., and is groomed in such a fashion as plainly 
indicates that no amount of gaudy trappings will 
compensate for want of care and attention be- 
stowed upon the creature itself. Every horse 
in that long procession that now winds its sinu- 
ous length through the main thoroughfares of 
the city knows what is expected of him to-day. 
Now is the occasion on which he is to show 
his appreciation of the extraordinary care and 
attention that has been bestowed upon him for 
months past : the careful groomings, the little 
delicacies, the careful loading, and the sympathetic 
driving must all bear their fruit to-day. And 
his driver, who walks beside him clad in his 
Sunday’s best, one hand bearing his whip, gaily 
festooned with ribbons, and designed more for 
ornament than use, while the other ever and 
anon pats the glossy shoulder of the noble crea- 
ture beside him, looking with affectionate pride 
at his equine charge. 

His reward comes ; and the acclamations that 
greet the show throughout its entire journey are 
as precious to him as was ever the wreath that 
crowned the brow of victor at Corinthian games. 
One may rest assured that the hand which grooms 
and feeds the four-footed fellow-labourer will 
never be raised against him in anger, so perfect 
is the mutual understanding and sympathy 
existing between the teamster and his charge. 

But the carnival is not without its humorous 
and even grotesque aspect. Here and there are 
wagons of chubby-faced urchins, whose decora- 
tions and deportment are provocative of much 
mirth. Sandwiched by some unaccountable 
means between two magnificent teams, whose 
accoutrements are as splendid as the saddle and 
carriage maker can make them, is a miserable 
donkey-cart, driven by and laden with a horde 
of gamins of the most Ishmaelitish description. 
Their sooted faces and elaborate floral decorations 
contrast most strongly with the raggedness of 
their attire ; and the air of inimical gravity with 
which they arrogate to themselves the plaudits 
bestovred upon their neighbours, and bow their 
acknowledgments to the spectators, is perfectly 
irresistible. Such facilities as this celebration 
presents to the original advertiser cannot be 
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overlooked, and the humorous and ingenious 
devices, in the shape of trade advertisements 
which assimilate themselves to the procession, are 
both varied and numerous. Wagons laden with 
loaves, hams, or vegetables proclaim the excel- 
lence of such a one’s provisions ; while a gigantic 
boot, from whose open top protrudes a bevy of 
youngsters, affords at once a striking realisation 
of the old lady of our nursery days whose domi- 
cile was a shoe, and who, to quote the old rhyme, 
‘had so many children she did not know what 
to do,’ and at the same time calls public atten- 
tion to the fact that there is nothing like leather, 

especially that of Mr . Here comes a ship’s 

boat mounted on a huge wagon, and manned by 
sailors wearing the sea-going clothes manufactured 
by Mr — — . 

But the afternoon wears on ; the procession has 
passed, and the dense crowds disperse homewards ; ; 
find on the morrow the city resumes its wonted j 
aspect of bustle and commercial activity. The j 
gay trappings which adorned the horses in yester- i 
Say’s parade are looked for in vain ; but the 
hand that bedecked his equine care with ribbons j 
and flowers yesterday, to-day leads his charge | 
with just as much kindness and sympathy, and j 
the two together form a co-operative union of 
intelligence and instinct which is most touching 
to witness. 

material for = popular exhibitions, and their last 
venture in this way is of a decidedly novel 
character. The exhibition consists of a collection 
of hoarding advertisements, the work of one 
artist. Such an exhibition might he made very 
interesting in our own country, and might per- 
chance do some good in discouraging that taste 
for the sensational and repulsive which is too 
often in evidence on our street hoardings. It 
is certain that some of the better- class advertise- 
ments of this nature are full of artistic merit, 
and should in great measure cultivate a taste for 
good work. We must remember, too, that some 
of our most noted artists have not been ashamed 
to contribute to these open-air picture-galleries. 

One of the first to appear was the late Mr 
Walker’s ‘ Woman in White.’ Next, Mr Her- 
komer executed a beautiful drawing which 
appeared on the walls as an advertisement for 
a journal devoted to artistic interests. Various 
enterprising advertisers have given commissions 
to Millais, Marks, Frith, and other well-known 
artists, so that there is plenty of material ready 
for an exhibition of this character. There would, 
however, be a difficulty in providing interior 
wall-space for such a collection, and perhaps the 
general public would be disinclined to patronise 
a picture-gallery in which the principal works 
were so well known to them. 

The lecture lately delivered at Aldershot by 
Colonel Slade upon the subject of Modern 
Military Rifies, a verbatim report of which has 
appeared in many of the newspapers, will prove 
of great use in acquainting the public with our 
position as a nation with regard to one of the 
most important means of defence. It seems only 
yesterday that the Martini-Henry breech-loader 
was advocated as the most efficient rifle that a 
soldier could possess, and yet before a sufficient 
number has been issued to supply our full force 
of regulars and Volunteers, the need of a better 
one has been acknowledged, and is now being 
supplied. The new Magazine Rifle, furnished 
with a detachable receptacle holding eight car- 
tridges, lias been tried with the most satisfactory 
results. Apart from the advantage which it gives 
of quick firing without reloading, its greater 
efficiency as a weapon of war is demonstrated by 
its far longer range and smaller cartridge. This 
means that an opposing column of men will suffer 
loss at a distance of considerably more than a 1 
mile from their adversaries, and that the soldier 
can carry a far larger number of rounds on his 
person without any increase of weight. It is 
easy to imagine a number of instances in recent 
warfare where such conditions would have proved 
most advantageous to our troops, and would in 
such a case as the battle of Isandula have pre- 
vented the annihilation of our men. All other 
nations have taken the advantage of a long peace 
to arm their troops with Magazine Rifles, and 
these seem to differ but in detail from the type 
of weapon supplied to our own troops. This 
new departure will necessitate many alterations 
in our instructions to infantry, who will now 
take the field under ‘ entirely new conditions. 
Colonel Slade’s lecture foreshadows the direction 
which these changes will probably assume. 

Another paper bearing upon the grim subject 
of future warfare, and dealing with Smokeless 
Explosives, was read by Sir Frederick Abel at a, | 
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Mr Watson Smith recently delivered a lecture 
before the Society of Chemical Industry, taking 
as his subject a New Method of Tempering Steel, 
the invention of Captain Feodossieff, an officer 
in the Russian imperial navy. The lecturer com- 
menced by pointing out that there was some 
confusion existing as to the meaning of the words 
‘ hardening, 5 ‘tempering,’ and ‘annealing,’ as 
applied to steel, and he pointed out that the 
following definitions of these words had been ac- 
cepted : Hardening is the result of rapidly cool- 
ing a strongly-heated mass of steel ; tempering, 
that of reheating the hardened metal to a temper- 
ature far short of that to which it had been raised 
before hardening— to be followed or not by rapid 
cooling ; whilst annealing consists in heating the 
mass to a temperature higher than that used for 
tempering and allowing it to cool slowly. In 
the new process, glycerine is employed in carry- 
ing out these various operations, and its specific 
gravity is altered by the addition of water, 
according to the quality of the metal and the 
effect which it is desired to produce upon it. 
The temperature of the liquid is varied from 
fifteen to two hundred degrees C., according to 
the condition of the metal, the harder steels 
requiring a high temperature, and a low heat 
being sufficient for the milder steels. Other 
effects are produced by the addition of different 
salts to the glycerine before the metal is plunged 
into it The lecturer exhibited several specimens 
.. of steel and cast-iron which had been treated by 
the new process, and which had been sent to 
him from St Petersburg. 

J : The gay Parisians have the knack of finding 
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recent meeting of the Royal Institution. This 
paper gave a great deal of technical information 
as to the experiments which have been carried 
on in this and other countries with reference 
to various kinds of explosives other than gun- 
powder, and their advantages and efficiency 
compared with the old black powder. We are 
glad to see that the lecturer dispelled the com- 
mon error that some of these new explosives are 
silent in action. It is difficult to imagine how 
such an error could have originated, for it is clear 
that gaseous matter under tension cannot be pro- 
jected into the atmosphere without noise. The 
mistake has been promulgated by descriptive 
writers, who have drawn pictures of battles of 
the future in which silence has been the most- 
remarkable feature, and quotations from some of 
these highly coloured word-pictures formed an 
amusing part of Sir Frederick Abel’s paper. The 
absence of smoke will no doubt form a feature of 
future warfare, and will be an important help, 
especially in naval operations ; but it must be 
remembered on the other hand that the smoke 
from an attacking party, in spite of its incon- 
veniences, has often formed a protecting screen 
of no little value to them. 

The Scientific American publishes an interest- 
ing and instructive diagram with index numbers 
showing the heights of the principal buildings of 
the world compared with that of the Forth 
Bridge. Here we have pictured steeples, towers, 
and domes of various forms, the whole being 
covered with the skeleton ironwork springing 
from one of the mighty piers of the new Bridge. 
This diagram shows that, with the exception 
of the Eiffel Tower, only three buildings over- 
top the great erection on the Firth of Forth, 
and one of them, the steeple of Old St Paul’s, 
London, is no longer in existence. The other 
two are Cologne Cathedral, which is, five hundred 
and ten feet in height, and the Great Pyramid of 
Egypt, which is fifty feet shorter, but whose apex 
is just seen above the ironwork of the Bridge. 
In no better way can the actual size of this great 
triumph of engineering be realised. 

Professor Stewart lately exhibited to the 
Linnean Society some specimens of British 
crabs, which showed their habit of covering the 
upper part of their armour-clothed bodies with 
pieces of seaweed and zoophytes, which they 
detach with their nippers 'from marine plants 
for the purpose. This habit is continued even 
when the creature is blind, and is a provision of 
Nature for its protection from its enemies, the 
covering serving to conceal it among its sur- 
roundings. These specimens have been presented 
to the Royal College of Surgeons’ Museum in 
Lincoln’s Inn, where they will be accessible to 
the public. We may remind our readers that 
this protective mimicry on the part of animals is 
by no means uncommon, and is noticeable in 
other marine creatures. 

A new apparatus for supplying fresh or rather 
distilled water to marine boilers has been patented 
by Mr Girdwoocl, engineer, of 13 George Street, 
Leith. The main feature 'of the invention is a 
closed vessel in which the salt water is evaporated 
by means of steam from the boiler, the salt de- 
posited during the process at the bottom of the 
* vessel being discharged through a blow-off cock 
provided for the purpose. The apparatus is so 


designed that the heat employed is used in the 
most economical manner. A later improvement, 
which forms the subject of another patent specifi- 
cation by the same author, consists in heating the 
water used by carrying it through a coil of copper 
pipe which is associated with the exhaust, so that 
the heat of the exhaust steam is in this way 
utilised to advantage. The entire system aims at 
using up as much as possible of the heat afforded 
| by the fuel employed, and is worth the study of 
| all who are interested in the economical use of 
j steam. 

| The newspaper report of a destructive con- 
| fiagration too often ends with the stereotyped 
! formula, 4 the cause of the outbreak is unknown. 5 
' And the cause necessarily remains unknown, 
because all evidence of it .perishes in the heat 
and flame. One fertile cause of such disasters we 
believe is traceable to the juxtaposition of steam- 
pipes with woodwork, owing to the ignorant 
idea that such pipes cannot possibly lead to igni- 
tion. It is true that the temperature of boil- 
ing water is far below that necessary to ignite 
wood ; but steam under pressure can be heated to 
a far higher degree, and under such circumstances 
can be very dangerous. A case in point is 
afforded by some steam-pipes which were recently 
uncovered by the New York Steam-power Com- 
pany in order to make room for street subways. 
These pipes had remained several years undis- 
turbed, and it was now found that where they 
touched woodwork the wood had been com- 
pletely charred. 

j Mr Lawson Tait, a well-known member of the 
| medical profession, has made public an offer of a 
j very meritorious character. Looking oyer the 
j stock of an old curiosity shop, he found two church 
| brasses, about twenty-two inches in length and 
j six inches in breadth, which had been evidently 
j wrenched from the stone slabs in which they had 
j been originally embedded. They are believed to 
belong to the end of the fifteenth .century. They 
| represent each a female figure, apparently almost 
a pair, and are clearly of the same metal. Mr 
Tait is anxious to set a good example to other 
collectors by expressing a readiness to restore the 
I figures to their original place, provided that place 
| can be found. He will therefore hand them over 
j as a free gift to any clergyman who can prove 
that they belong to his church ; and for ultimate 
identification he will send rubbings, or take the 
brasses themselves to the spot indicated. 

A new industry is foreshadowed in an invention 
which is due to Messrs Stevens and Mountfort, of 
Fielding, New Zealand, by which butter can be 
preserved without the addition of salt or any 
antiseptic compound. The process employed is as 
follows : The butter is placed in tin pans and 
covered with a lid to which an air-pump can be 
affixed. .This lid is soldered into its place, after 
which tlie air is exhausted from the pan, an 
automatic valve closing the orifice. This orifice, 
through which the air was pumped out, is now 
covered with a cap, which is soldered to the lid. 
Samples of butter preserved under these condi- 
tions for three months have been pronounced by 
experts to be as perfect in condition and as fresh 
as on the day it was churned. As the price of 
butter in New Zealand averages fivepence per 
pound, and as the preserving process is not 
expensive, there is a large margin for profit. We 
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to pass into the limbo of exploded ideas, the 
knacker’s yard of used-up fads. 

We will for the present confine ourselves to 
a few remarks regarding the treatment of snake- 
bites at the Cape. It is noteworthy that the 
typical fresh arrival, or 4 new chum/ as our 
Australian cousins designate him, sets his foot 
on African soil with ludicrously exaggerated ideas 
as to the prevalence of venomous reptiles. lie 
fully expects, for instance, if he goes up country, 
especially if he camps out, that the monotony of 
his journey will occasionally be relieved by such 
startling incidents of travel as waking up in the 
morning to find a snake confidingly secreted in 
the folds of his blanket, with a further consign- 
ment of one in each boot, to make his hair 
stand on end when he attempts to pull on those 
humble though useful peripatetic appendages. As 
it would be superfluous to dwell on the absurdity 
of such ridiculous notions, we will pass on to 
state briefly what are the ordinary specifics used 
in the colony. 

The most common practice with the natives 
in cases of snake-bite is to kill a black fowl, 
divide it lengthwise, and apply the separated 
portions alternately to the wound for the space 
of about fifteen minutes, or until such time as 
they think the poison has been absorbed into 
the body of the fowl. Some tribes use a decoc- 
tion of the melk bosch (wild-cotton plant). This 
bush exudes a nauseous, viscous, and extremely 
repellent fluid, which acts as a powerful emetic. 
It is, however, by no means a reliable remedy; 
and it appears to be more resorted to from the 
fact of its being highly offensive and revolting to 
the taste, than for any other particular reason. 

The Naraaquas, Bushmen, and Damaras have 
a singular and implicit belief in the all-potent 
efficacy of the snake-charmer’s or doctor’s night- 
cap, a decoction of which is made and given to 
the patient to drink ! This horribly loathsome 
specific is made by dipping the cap into boiling 
'water; or it is put in a pan of cold water and 
allowed to remain on the fire until all its virtues 
are extracted. The more grimy and saturated 
with perspiration the filthy head-covering is, so 
in proportion are the virtues of the decoction 
enhanced. The cap must he that of a snake- 
doctor— none other will do — one who has ob- 
tained his diplomas by a long and arduous 
novitiate, and lias himself become poison-proof. 
This immunity he obtains by gradually increas- 
ing the virulence of the poison inoculations which 
from time to time he inflicts upon his person. 
One of the methods adopted by the novice to 
obtain the desired immunity is to collect a goodly 
number of scorpions and place them on a bullock 
hide. He then goes and lies down, and rolls and 
tumbles about amongst the infuriated insects, 
which, acting as it is 4 their nature to/ are not 
slow to wreak their vengeance on his nude body. 
Instances are known of embryo medicos who 
have actually succumbed to this barbarous method 
of 4 walking the hospitals.’ 


To come to the European’s or white man’s 
remedy : the most popular and widely used is 
a preparation called 4 Croft’s Tincture of Life.’ 
Croft was one of the original British settlers of 
1820. He had been to India, whence he was 
said to have brought the recipe to the Cape^ 
During his lifetime he stoutly maintained that 
its preparation was a profound secret, known 
only to himself, and discovered by him when 
resident in India. When he died, he bequeathed 
the. secret to an only daughter, with the most 
solemn injunctions to keep it inviolate ; and 
further, that she was to 4 will ’ it with the same 
proviso to her descendants ; or, in default of the 
latter, to her next of kin. Croft made immense 
profits out of the sale of his ‘Tincture of Life/ 
as he used to charge fifteen shillings for a small 
bottleful, the ingredients of which did not pro- 
bably cost him so many halfpence. Of its sterling 
curative properties there can be no question if 
used externally, and also internally, within a 
reasonable period following the infliction of the 
bite. Time, of course, is everything. If the 
poison be absorbed for any lengthened period 
before the application of, indeed, any remedy, 
the chances of cure are almost nil. As regards 
the absorption of poison into the system, Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, in his grand work on the Thana - 
tophidia of India , says : 4 That any drug or sub- 
stance, solid or fluid, that is either swallowed or 
inoculated, can counteract or neutralise the poison 
once absorbed and acting on the nerve-centres, 
I do not believe/ 


THE PROMISE OF SPRING. 

Slow dies the wintry day, the winds of March 
Break with their icy breath the evening hush, 
And snow-clad hills reflect the sunset-flush 
That paints with purple all Heaven’s western arch; 
But, from the laden branches of the larch, 

Upon the frosty air a happy thrush 
Pours floods of melody, and flings a gush 
Of gladsome music to the winds of March. 

Thus when our life’s drear winter lingers long — 
When, with the eve there comes no vision sweet 
To our sad eyes, and hope has taken wing--- 
Oh, may some distant strain of seraph -song 
Burst forth, and tell us that our faltering feet 
Stand on the threshold of a joyous Spring ! 

*T. <i. F. Nicholson. 
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y as \ e-witness. released at Aden in the year 1889, and of these, 

It is astonishing, considering the great interest eleven were girls. Though the eldest could not 
felt in this country on the subject of the slave- have been more than twelve, and the youngest 
trade, how little is known of the most revolting barely seven years of age, every one of these 
side of the question, and how little is done to infants had suffered shocking and indescribable 
attempt its suppression. The general idea seems cruelties, and they all had to be sent to the 
to be that the slave-trade carried on between the hospital at Aden. There, needless to say, they 
east coast of Africa and the Persian Gulf is the received every kindness, and were treated with 
onty one worthy of our consideration, and that the greatest skill ; but the youngest child died 
if a certain number of our men-of-war patrol the shortly after her admittance, literally murdered 
coast from Magadoxa to Mozambique during the by the inhuman cruelties referred to. The treat- 
south-east monsoon, and occasionally make a ment to which the boys had been subjected was 
capture, England has done all that need be done equally cruel. , 

to prevent the traffic. It must not- be supposed that this traffic is 

Now the horrors of this East African trade, carried on on a small scale. The political officers 
with its murderous raids on defenceless tribes, its at Aden reckon that from two to five thousand 
cruel march through the desert and jungle, and children are taken across the Bed Sea for this 
its terrible voyage of six weeks or more in the accursed purpose every year, and yet the market 
crowded hold of a slave-dhow, have often been is never glutted. 

described, and are sufficient in all conscience to If the law promulgated at Constantinople on 
make every man with ordinary feelings of human- the 15th December by the Turkish Government, 
ity anxious to do all that lies in his power for and sanctioned by Imperial Irad6, is intended 
their mitigation ; but the miseries end with the to be strictly enforced, a deadly blow has been 
voyage, and when once a slave has been bought struck at this traffic ; but I fear that those who 
in the market, his life is seldom an unhappy one. best know the Turkish nation will be the most 
The Persians and Arabs are good masters, and doubtful of their bona fides in the matter. Slavery 
treat their slaves well and kindly so long as itself has the direct sanction of the Koran, and 
they do their work, providing them with good the horrible practices for which the Red Sea traffic 
food and such clothes as they require ; allowing provides victims are not looked upon in Turkey, 
them to marry, and considering them as members and Arabia with any of the disgust which they 
of their own families. excite in the minds of the people of civilised 

But the fate of the unfortunate victims of the countries. 

Bed Sea Slave-trade is a very different one. It If Article 7 of the Irad4 were obeyed in the 
is true they are spared the six weeks’ voyage, as way that a similar law would be by civil 
the run across the Bed Sea occupies only from functionaries of Western nations, there would 
six to thirty -six hours; but the hardships which be an end of the traffic at once, as all the 
they undergo in the Taid and on the march are markets are held on the western coast of Arabia, 
fully as great as those endured by the slaves where the authority of the Sultan is undisputed; 
brought from the east coast, and are augmented but this is hardly to be expected, as the great 
by the fact that they are all children of tender officials 6 on this coast are— almost without excep- 
years. For this revolting traffic is kept up for tion — interested in the traffic themselves ; if not 
the purpose of supplying the harems of the actually as owners or consignees of the vessels, 
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most certainly as customers of the slave-dealers, 
to whose misdeeds they are consequently con- 
veniently blind. However, the Irade immensely 
strengthens the hands of those nations who are 
really in earnest about putting a stop to this 
traffic, and few Englishmen would care to believe 
that their own country was not so. And yet to 
cope with it we have at Aden only one small 
gun-vessel. The disturbed state of our posses- 
sions on the Somali coast renders it necessary 
that Aden should never he left without a man- 
of-war for more than _ a very few days, so the 
only way in which the senior naval officer can 
contend with the slave-trade is by detaching the 
greater number of the boats belonging to his ship 
to cruise on the coasts where slaves may be 
expected to be embarked or landed. 

The boats that can be spared are generally 
three in number — one steam-cutter, one ten-oared 
sailing-cutter, and one five-oared whaler. They 
■ are all the same length— twenty-five feet, and in 
them from seven to fifteen full-grown men have 
to live and have their being during the hottest 
time of , the year in the Red Sea. They are all 
open boats, and far from safe in the heavy seas 
and sudden squalls which so frequently occur in 
the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb and the southern 
part of the Red Sea. They are far inferior in 
speed to the native vessels, and the officers in 
charge have barely time to begin to learn some- 
thing of the local currents, &c.— -with which the 
slave-traders are of course intimately acquainted — 
before it becomes necessary to send them to some 
cooler part of the station, if, indeed, they have 
not so broken down in health under the con- j 
' tinuous work, anxiety, and exposure to the 
terrible heat as to be forced to return to Eng- 
land to recover their strength. 

The slaves are brought in caravans from far 
inland, and marched to the coast to he embarked, 
the leader of the caravan choosing as a rule some 
point between Zeilah and Asab feay for his em- 
barkation. The Gulf of Taj urah, being under 
French influence, is a favourite locality for this 
purpose, as this French do not interfere with 
the trade in any way, even if they do not directly 
encourage it. As we have no treaty with France 
on the subject of the slave-trade, our cruisers 
cannot stop vessels flying that flag except for 
the purpose of verifying their right to fly it, and 
even that cannot be done in sight of a French 
man-of-war or of a French flag flying on shore. 
Consequently, it is a very common thing to see 
a dhow — when chased by an English man-of- 
war’s boat — hoist French colours and run in for 
Obokh, in sight of which place they know that 
English cruisers > cannot, ana French cruisers will 
not interfere with them. 

From the Gulf* of Taj urah they hug the 
African coast* until past Roheita, when they 
are generally able to lay up to the northward 
of Perim, and strike the Arabian coast, and beat 
up for Jeddah. They never make longer stretches 
off shore than are absolutely necessary, so as to be 
always able to run in shore and land their cargoes 
if there are any signs of danger. Their object 
is always to reach Jeddah, if possible, as it is 
there that the great market is held at which the 
pilgrims buy slaves to take back with them on 
their return from Mecca. Rut should there be 
danger either from the weather or the proximity 


of hostile cruisers, they will land their cargoes 
anywhere to the northward of Perim and march 
them up to Jeddah inland. The distance across 
the Red Sea being so small, vessels are not built 
specially for this trade, as they are for that on 
the east coast ; but any passing fishing-boats are 
requisitioned by the leader of the caravan, and 
the passages of the slaves are paid for at the 
rate of seven dollars a head when ’ they are 
landed on the coast of Arabia. 

The sharpest possible lookout is kept on the 
cruising-boats, and all their motions are closely 
watched. The slavers know well that these boats 
are dependent on a depot for their supplies of 
coal and water, and that they can never be either 
very long or very far away from it, and tbeir 
every movement is always reported by some of 
the numerous canoes whose occupants make their 
living by fishing in the Red Sea, The caravans 
are frequently kept for many weeks on the coast 
before a favourable opportunity occurs for em- 
barking the slaves. Khor An jar, Ras Siyan, and 
Roheita are also favourite places for the caravans, 
as dhows can as a rule fetch to the northward of 
Perim even from Khor An jar. 

It is little use to watch the points of embarka- 
tion, because the slave-owners simply remain 
quiescent when they know that the cruisers are 
off the coast. Even if they have engaged vessels 
to take their slaves, they make some signal from 
the shore, on seeing which the vessels resume 
their ordinary* occupations, and when searched, 
have nothing to show that they had contemplated 
engaging in any but lawful business. The only 
chance of catching them is by a strict and careful 
blockade of the coast on which the disembarka- 
tion takes place, and this — with the means at 
j present at the disposal of the naval officers— is 
possible only to a very limited extent. A small 
steam -cutter able to steam at the outside seven 
knots in smooth water, and carrying coal enough 
for twelve hours’ continuous steaming at full 
speed, can be very easily located by those whose 
very existence depends upon .evading her, and 
,the sailing-boats may be said to be absolutely 
useless. 

With four — or still better six — powerful steam- 
launches, such as those known in the navy as 
picket-boats, a really efficient blockade of the 
Arabian coast could be maintained. Steaming 
twelve knots with ease, and carrying coal enough 
for four days’ steaming at full speed, these little 
craft could watch the coast so thoroughly that 
no vessel could land at any point without being 
intercepted, while their superior accommodation I 
would render life, more bearable for the officers 
and men employed in them, and would largely 
diminish the number of invalids sent home from 
this station. 

The. Italians during the past year have been 
making strenuous efforts to destroy this trade, 
and have co-operated with us most heartily by 
giving us information when they obtained it from 
their native agents at or near Massowah. They 
kept three men-of-war constantly cruising during 
the season of the pilgrimage, and bought and 
manned native vessels, which cruised separately 
in the same way as the boats of our own men-of- 
war. They would certainly join with readiness 
in any scheme of blockade that was proposed 
by our Government, and their headquarters at 
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Massowah would form an admirable link between 
our two stations of Perim and Suakim. 

No place could be better adapted for the base 
of operations of a flotilla such as I have suggested 
than the island of Perim. It absolutely com- 
mands the Strait of Bab-el- Mandeb, so that given 
efficient boats and officers whose hearts were in 
the work— and I venture to, think that there would 
be no lack of these latter if they were asked for — 
it would be impossible for any vessel to enter ‘the 
Red Sea from the southward without undergoing 
inspection. The island is in the hands of the 
Perim Goal Company, who have always shown 
the greatest courtesy to naval officers employed 
in the suppression of the slave-trade. It was the 
headquarters of the boats of II. M. S. Ranger last 
year, and they were assisted by the company in 
every possible way. Their factory was always at 
their disposal for any repairs the boats might 
require, and their engineers would at any time 
cheerfully work night and day to make good any 
defects that would have prevented the boats from 
going to sea, while it would be impossible to over- 
estimate the hospitality and kindness always 
shown by the manager and his subordinates to 
the officers and boats’ crews. The surgeon of 
the company also was always ready to give them 
the benefit of his skill and attention whenever it 
was required ; and the fact that the company 
always keeps an experienced and able medical, 
practitioner in its employ on the island, adds 
greatly to its value as a boat-cruising centre. 

The launches should be altogether independent I 
of the man-of-war at Aden, and their duty should ! 
be the suppression of the slave-trade and nothing | 
else. In this way the trade could be practically 
put an end to as long as the blockade of the 
Arabian coast was maintained ; but the great 
danger would be the withdrawal of the boats as 
soon as the trade showed signs of material diminu- 
tion. This was done in the case of the London , 
stationed at Zanzibar for the suppression of the 
slave-trade on the east coast of Africa. As soon 
as a year came in which few captures were made, 
it was concluded that the slave-trade was finally 
crushed, and the vessel was withdrawn, when the 
trade at once revived with even more than its 
original vigour. To do any good, the trade must 
be kept down with a strong hand for enough 
years * for , the people to learn to do without 
slaves, and so stop the demand. 

It seems curious that the king of Abyssinia 
does not take more active steps for the protection 
of his subjects, as most of these children are 
taken from his dominions ; but I hope that was 
partly the object of the Abyssinian embassy which 
visited Zeilah in November last. 

The question as to whether the employment 
of adult negroes as slaves for manual labour 
is a good or a bad thing for them is one that 
has been much discussed in the past ; but 
there can he no two ways of looking at the ease 
of these unfortunate children, and all Europe 
should rise and insist that such a scandal 
, should cease. The new Treaty between Eng- 
land and Italy provides that vessels carrying 
slaves under their flags •should he treated as 
, pirates, and surely vessels under any flag whatso- 
ever should be so treated when they are caught 
carrying children as slaves for such a traffic as this. 
But the Turkish government seems to consider 
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one to two years’ imprisonment an adequate pun- 
ishment ; and the French government apparently 
thinks the offence too trivial to require legislating 
for; while we who have always led the way in 
the endeavour to put down slavery in every form, 
content ourselves with making what may be 
called a. nominal protest against the most horrible 
side of it, and are forced to acknowledge that the 
Italians have shown treble the zeal and earnest- 
ness that we have. 

It is high time that this state of affairs should 
cease, and that England should once more resume 
her proud position as champion of the oppressed ; 
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THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK, 

By W. Clark Russell, 

Author of tlie Wreck of the, Grosvenor, etc. 

CHAPTER XIV.— CRABB. 

The atmosphere was still red with the sunset, 
though the luminary was below the horizon, and 
there was plenty of light to see by. An extra- 
ordinary shout went up from amongst, the men 
at the sight of Crabb, as he leapt out of the 
hatch in the heart of the little cloud of smoke. 
Those who were on the side of the deck on to 
which he jumped recoiled with a positive roar of 
horror and fright, one or two of them capsizing 
and rolling over and over away from the hatch, 
as though they were in too great a hurry to 
escape to find time to get upon their legs. 

I very well remember feeling the blood desert 
my cheek, whilst my heart seemed to come to a 
stand, and my breathing grow difficult at the 
apparition of the fellow 7 . Crabb ! Why, I had 
see'n him lying dead in his bunk! I had liqard 
of him as lying stitched up in a hammock on 
this very fore-hatch ! I had beheld Jbhat same 
hammock flash overboard, and I had watched it 
lifting and frisking away astern ! Who, then, 
was yonder hideous creature that had jumped in 
hobgoblin fashion out of the hold ? Coukl he 
be the buried Crabb himself ? 

There is no lack of things to frighten people 
withal in this world ; but I cannot conceive of 
any shock comparable to the instant consterna- 
tion felt by a man who meets another of whose 
death he is profoundly assured, and whom he 
hinking of as a corpse, dead and buried, 
umber of days gone by. The general 
e prodigious universal amazement which 
mate and me and others amongst us 









speechless and motionless, as though we had been the people s labour by a question.^ ills iveen 
blasted and withered up by some electric bolt seawardly eye took in everything in a breath, 
from heaven, scarcely endured a minute ; yet by One needed but to watch his face to see that 
that handful of seconds was the picture of this The placidity of the fine old fellow was a magm- 
amazin" incident framed. I see Grabb now as ficent influence. In an incredibly short space, of 
he let fall his arm from his face when his fit of time, the captain meanwhile never once opening 
choking coughing ceased ; and I recall the blind his lips, the head pump was rigged, the hose 
wild look of his distorted eyes, as he slowly trailed along and pointed ready, a number of 
turned his countenance round, as though the mild seamen were standing in files with buckets ranged, 
evening light was violently oppressive to his vision along all prepared for drawing water and passing 
after the days of blackness passed in the hold, it to the hatchway with the swiftest expedition. 1 
His repulsive countenance was dark with dirt cannot express the wonderful encouragement the 
and grime. I observed many scratches upon his heart found in this silence alone. The captain 
arms, which were naked to the elbows, as though trusted his chief-mate, saw that he exactly knew 
he were fresh from squeezing and boring through what to do, and stood. by as a spectator, with just 
some ugly jagged intricacies of stowed commodi- one look of approval at his quiet, resolute, deep- 
ties. Iiis shirt hung in rags upon him ; there breathing ranks of seamen awaiting orders, 
were many rents in his loose trousers ; and there Once he turned his purple face, and observing 
was blood upon his exposed chest, from a wound Mr J ohnson and Mr Emmett and one or two 
seemingly made by the sharp head of a nail or others nervously edging their way forwards, he 
some edge of iron-sheathed case. beckoned with a long forefinger to a boat- 

c Seize that man, bo’sun,’ suddenly roared Mr swain’s mate and said in a low voice : c Drive 
Prance, leaping out of his benumbed condition those gentlemen aft on to the poop, and see that 
of astonishment in a way to make one think of a none of the passengers leaves it. He glanced at 
bull sweeping out through a hedge: ‘handcuff me once, but said nothing, possibly because he 
him, and shut -him up in your berth for the had found me looking on when he arrived, 
present Get the head-pump rigged— the hose All as tranquilly as though the job was no 
passed along.— Jump for buckets, and stand by more than the mere breaking-out of a few boxes 
to pass them down.’ of passengers’ luggage, the work of removing the 

The powerful hand of the boatswain closed like cargo so as . to get at the fire proceeded. The 
a vice upon Crabb’s neck. I thought to see a smoke continued to steal stealthily up. The 
struggle, but .the ugly sailor seemed weak and contents of the cases I do not know, but they 
dazed, and stepped passively to the boatswain’s were light enough to be lifted easily. A 
berth into which my friend shot him, following number of them were got- on deck. The mate 
and closing the door, to conceal, I suppose, the and Mr Cocker— who had arrived from his cabin 
operation of manacling the man from the eyes shortly after the captain had come — headed the 
of the half-stupefied Jacks. gang of workers, and rapidly disappeared in the 
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Old Keeling gazed about Mm with a gaping she was in the Thames. . Captain Keeling will, 
face. ‘ But he died, sir, and was buried/ he I have no doubt, be here very shortly to reassure 
exclaimed. ‘ 1 read the funeral service qver him, you/ ’ 

and saw, sir— Mr Prance, I saw with my own v Miss Temple, towering half a head above her 
eyes the hammock fall from the grating after it aunt, looked down at me with an air of impe- 
had been tilted/ * rious questioning in her face. There was a hot 

The chief-officer said something in reply which scarlet blush all along the west, yet with power 
I did not catch, owing to the noise amongst the enough in its illumination to render each face of 
men who were yet in the hold and the talk of the crowd above quite distinguishable against the 
the sailors round about. He then walked to the tender shadow stealing from the east into the air, 
boatswain’s berth, followed by the captain, that and I could see an eagerness in the girl’s full, 
old Marline-spike’s eyes might bear witness to dark, glowing, and steadfast gaze to warrant me 
the assurance that the Crabb who had leapt up the honour of a conversation with her if I chose 
out of the fore-hatch in a smother of smoke was to ascend the ladder. But just then Hemmeridge 
the same Crabb who had been solemnly interred came out of the cuddy on to the quarter-deck t 
over the ship’s side some weeks before. with just the hint of a stagger in his Walk. His* 

Mr Cocker came wriggling out of the hold and eyes showed that he was only just awake, and* 

got on to the deck alongside of me to superintend his hair that he had run out of his cabin in a 
the restowal of the broken-out goods. hurry. 

4 Is the tire out?’ Tasked. 4 1 say, Dugdale/ he exclaimed, ‘what’s been 

* Black out/ he answered. £ It was no fire, to the matter, hey ? Eire, is it ? And the steward 
speak truly of it, Mr Dugdale, A top bale of tells me that Crabb has come hack. Has the 

blankets or some such stuff was smouldering in man gone mad V 

about the circle of a five-shilling piece— a little ‘There’s been a fire/ said I, ‘and Crabb has 

ring eating slowly inwards, but throwing out come back/ 

smoke enough to furnish forth a volcano for a Here Cocker came along the deck, 
stage-scene. A beastly smell ! not to speak of ‘ Doctor, the captain wants you/ 
some of the stuff down there being as blackening ‘Where is he V 

as a shoe-polisher’s brushes/ Here he looked ‘Come along; I’ll take you to him/ said the 
at the palms of his hands, which were only a little second mate, running his eye over Hemmeridge’s 

more grimy than his face.— ‘But what’s this I figure with a half-look on at me full of meaning 

hear about Crabb ? Has the dead sailor come in it, 

to life again?’ They walked forward, the doctor a trifle 

‘ He ’s yonder/ said I, nodding towards the unsteady in his gait, I thought, 

boatswain’s berth, which the captain and mate I went to my berth for some tobacco ; I stayed 

had entered, closing the door after them : ‘you’ll a short time below, and when I returned, the 
need to see to believe. Time was that when a last scar of sunset was gone. The west was a 
man was dropped over a ship’s side with a liquid violet darkness trembling with stars, and 
cannon-ball at nis feet he was as dead as if his the ship was floating through the .darkness of 
brains were out. D’ ye remember, Mr Cocker, the night, which in these latitudes follows swiftly 
how that hammock went floating astern, as if upon the heels of the departing day. Captain 
there were less than a dead sailor in it, though Keeling had come aft, and was standing in the 
something more than nothing? There’s been midst of a crowd of passengers answering ques- 
some stealthy diabolical scheme here, depend upon tions, and soothing the women, who were snap- 
it. We may yet find out that the ship wasn’t ping inquiries in whole volleys, their voices 
scuttled because the ugly rogue hadn’t time to threaded by tremors and shrill with nerves. Mr 
pierce through the lower hatch before he set the Prance, who had found time to cleanse himself, 

vessel on fire/ was on deck in charge of the ship. All was 

‘But he was a dead man, sir; Hemmeridge hushed forwards. Against the stars twinkling, 
saw him dead/ cried Cocker, eyeing me with an over the line of the forecastle rail under the 
inimitable air of astonishment. foot of the foresail, that slowly lifted and fell 

‘Ay/ said I, ‘dead as the bones of a mummy, to the heave of the ship, I could distinguish the 
But he’s there all the same/ I added, pointing outlines of sailors moving here and there in twos 
to the forecastle cabin, ‘as alive as you or I, and and threes. A subdued hoarse growling of voices 
•capable, I daresay, of kicking after a little/ came out of the block of darkness round about 

At this moment the mate put fils head out the galley and the long-boat, where were gathered 
of the boatswain’s berth and called to Mr Cocker, a number of men, doubtlessly discoursing on the 
on which I walked leisurely aft, with amazement marvellous incident of the evening. ^ The glitter- 
in me growing, and scarcely capable of realising ing brilliants in the sky winked like dewdrops 
the truth of what I had seen. along the black edge of the spars and at the 

The passengers were still crowding the fore- extremity of the yardarms; and spite of the 
* part of the poop, peering and eagerly talking, voices of the people aft and of the m utterings 
but in subdued voices, with Cqlonel Bannister forward, so deep was 'the ocean hush up aloft 
moving angrily amongst them, and the boatswain’s' that again and again the' sound of the delicate 
mate sentinelling the foot of the ladder. night-breeze, breathing lightly into the visionary 

/Oh, Mr Dugdale/ cried Mrs Badcliffe, leaning spaces of the sails, would fall like a sigh upon 
over thfe rail and crying down her question with the ear. 

a pecking motion of her head; ‘is the fire out, ‘An exciting piece of work, Mr Prance/ said 
do you know? Are we safe?’ I, stepping to his side, ‘taking it from the start 

‘The fire is out, madam/ I replied, lifting my to the close/ 
hat; ‘and the ship is as safe this minute as ever ‘Why, yes/ he answered. ‘The passengers 
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will not be wanting in experiences to relate 
when they get ashore. Enough has happened 
yesterday and to-day, in the way of excitement, 

I mean, to last out an ordinary voyage, though 
it were as long as one of Captain Cook’s. 7 

‘What has Hemmeridge to say about this 
business of Crabb, do you know V I asked. 

‘You will keep the news to yourself, if* you 
please,’ he answered ; ‘ but I don’t mind telling 
you that he’s under arrest — that is to say, he 
has to consider himself so.’ 

‘What for? 5 I asked, greatly astonished. 

‘Why, Mr Dugdale,’ said he, slowly looking 
round, to make sure that the coast was clear, 
‘you may easily guess that this business of the 
scoundrel Crabb — an old pirate, as I remember 
telling you — signifies a very deep-laid plot, an 
atrociously ingenious conspiracy.’ 

‘ I supposed that at once, 7 said I. 

‘The fellow Crabb feigned to be dead,’ he 
continued. ‘A sham it must have been, other- 
wise he wouldn’t be in irons yonder. Now, are 
we to believe that Hemmeridge can’t distinguish 
between death and life? He reports the man 
dead to the captain. The fellow is stitched up ; 
but, as we have since ascertained, a prepared 
hammock is substituted for the one that conceals 
his remains, and we bury maybe some clump of 
wood. This is the part Captain Keeling least 
likes, I think. He is a pious old gentleman, 

and his horror when ’ He checked himself 

with a cough, and a sound on top of it like a 
smothered laugh, as though he enjoyed some 
fancy in his mind, but durst not be too candid, 
since it was the captain he talked about. 

‘It is assumed,’ said I, ‘that Hemmeridge 
represented Crabb .as dead knowing him to be 
alive?’ — He nodded. — ‘What will have been the 
project?’ I continued, shaping out the truth as, 
bit by bit, it formed itself in my head. ‘ Robbery, 
of course. Ay, Mr Prance, that will have been 
it Crabb is to be smuggled into the hold, the 
notion throughout the ship being that he is 

dead and overboard ; and when in the hold ’ 

I stopped. 

‘Well,’ said he with a shrug of his shoulders, 
‘there’s the mail-room. What else? With a 
parcel of diamonds in it worth seventy thousand j 
pounds, not to speak of money, jewelry, and 
> other precious matters.’ 

‘ By heavens 1 did any man ever hear the like 
of such a plot?’ cried I ; ‘and Hemmeridge is 
suspected as a confederate V 
\ ‘We shall see, we shall see,’ he answered. 

‘Jusfc tell me this, Mr Prance,’ I exclaimed, 
thirsty with curiosity, ‘ who are the others in- 
[ volved? Somebody must have shifted Crabb’s 
: remains.’ 

‘ The sailmaker i*s in irons,’ said he. 

‘Yes ! I might have sworn it ! Why is it that 
the high Roman nose of that chap has haunted 
my recollection of the ghastly appearance Mr 
Crabb presented at every recurrence of my mind 
to the loathsome picture ?’ 

He slightly started, and I could see him eyeing 
me earnestly. 

‘By the way,’ he exclaimed, ‘now that I think 
of it, Hemmeridge showed Crabb’s body to you, 
didn’t he?’ 

Certainly he did,’ I responded. 

. ‘Well, it will give the doctor a chance, 7 said 


he, as though thinking aloud ; and so saying he 
made some steps in the direction of the captain* 
and I w,ent down on the quarter-deck to blow 
a cloud and muse upon the matters he had filled 
my mind with. 
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If the green scum which accumulates on roofing- 
tiles and other exposed surfaces be washed off and 
the water examined under a microscope, it will 
be found to teem with an organism either entirely 
green or partly green and red. This organism is- 
known as the Protococcus (that is, ‘first berry’)* 
and is one of the lowest and simplest forms of 
true plant-life. Its colour indicates the presence- 
of chlorophyll, and consequently the power of 
assimilating carbon from the carbonic acid of the 
atmosphere — one of the marks of a true plant. 
The chief end of the protococcus’ life seems to- 
be to multiply, and this it accomplishes by divid- 
ing itself in pieces, each piece forming a new 
individual, which in turn divides up, to form a 
further crop. , This method of reproduction is- 
common in the. lowest forms of life, and is known 
as ‘ 'fission , or splitting off. Little can be said 
about the inner life of the protococcus ; but from 
the fact that the rapidity with which it multiplies- 
is affected by conditions external to itself, it may 
be assumed that these conditions in some way 
or other influence the vitality of the organism- 
This is perhaps as much as can be said about 
sensation in this lowly form of life ; yet, while- 
occupying a position very near the bottom of the 
scale, the protococcus is not without a touch of 
romance. When Arctic or Alpine travellers meet 
with what they describe as ‘red snows,’ it is- 
nothing more nor less than the humble but liardy 
protococcus flourishing and multiplying on the- 
surface of the virgin snow. 

From one of the lowest of plants to one of the* 
lowest of animals is but a short step, and in some 
roadside ditch or stagnant pool the Amoeba finds- 
a home. The amoeba is a mere speck of jelly- 
looking matter, possessing neither structure nor 
organisation. When this simple matter is found 
in connection with life, whether plant or animal* 
it is known as protoplasm ; and protoplasm is- 
found at the beginning of every form of life, from 
the lowest plant to man himself. The amoeba 
is ever changing its form (hence its, name, which 
means ‘change’), and by pushing out finger- 
looking processes is able to move about through 
the water. It seems also to be able in some- 
mysterious way to avoid collisions which might 
be disastrous to itself. When a smaller organ- 
ism comes against the surface of the amoeba* 
a contraction of the protoplasm takes place, and 
an opening is made where the organism struck. 
Soon the luckless wanderer is engulfed in the 
body of the amoeba, and digested, so far as it. 
will digest, to form new protoplasm. When the* 
amoeba, whose sense of hunger never seems to- 
fail, is waxing too fat for its own comfort, the 
protruding fingers now and again drop off, and 
setting up on their own account as new indi- 
viduals, repeat the life of the parent.* From 
the foregoing, it will be seen that the amoeba 
I is to a considerable extent alive to what is going 
| on around it, and were its structure unknown* 

I it might be affirmed that it possessed the special 
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senses of at least touch and sight, 
not possess the ghost of any sense-organ, 
contraction of the amoeba when struck by another 
body resembles the contraction of muscular tissue 
under sudden irritation ; but a< 
has no tissue of any 
pieces of itself would seem 
act. Yet the amoeba has no nerve or brain centre 
where such deliberation could be carried on. 

Notwithstanding 
still remains that the amoeba is sensitive to out- 
side conditions, and some term or U* — -A 
required to describe this particular form of sensi- 
tiveness. Biologists appear \ 
contractile motion of the amceba 
described under the term 4 irri 


But it does after ‘the supplies, while another set see to the 
The digesting and building-up of material. 

When first cast on its own resources, the young 
sponge is a small slimy body covered with minute 
ain, the amoeba hairs or lashes, by the movement of which it roams 
kind. The parting with about in perfect freedom. By-and-by the sponge- 
to be a deliberative ling seems to grow tired of a roving life ; or perhaps 
the continual dread of being swallowed by one of 
its enemies more than counterbalances all the joy 
all these negations, the fact of its youthful pleasures. At all events it mani- * 

’> feats a desire for 4 settling down ; * and some root- 
terms are looking processes having meanwhile appeared at 
i- one end of its body, it attaches itself by these to 
to be agreed that the the spot where it is to spend the remainder of 
' i is sufficiently its days. This is usually the solid rock ; but 
stability * or 4 exeit- it may be the surface of a pebble, or the back 
ability *" ancf the "other movements are covered by of a crustacean. By some newly-acquired vital 
the term 4 discrimination.’ These terms may to power, the settled-down sponge now commences 
a certain extent be satisfactory ; but their value to separate lime or flinty material, either from its 
will be better understood when actions similar food or directly from the sea ; and the fibrous 
to that of the amceba are consideredMn one or two structure, , characteristic of the mature sponge, 
of the limber classes of plants. When a tiny soon begins to appear. The lashes which have 
insect almhts on certain parts of such plants as hitherto been used round the outside for catching 
the sundew or Venus’s fly-trap, a contractile move- food are now drawn inside, just when one would 
ment is at once set up, which usually costs the imagine that their presence outside would be all 
luckless insect its life. If irritated a few times the more required for the increasing wants of the 
by the point of a pencil or a sharp instrument, growing sponge. But the lashes have only been 
the plants seem to discover the fraud, and cease removed to a position of greater safety, not of less 
to act. Drops of rain falling with presumably usefulness. Chambers are formed at intervals in 
greater force than that exerted by the alighting the minute canals which everywhere irrigate the j 
of aE i ns ect, produce no effect. The sundew, growing fibrous structure, and m these lies the | 
moreover, is so sensitive to the presence of future work of the lashes. By a vigorous con- 
ammonia, that it will indicate its presence in a eerted movement of all the lashes m the various : 
solution so dilute as to be beyond the recognition chambers, water is drawn in through the small 
of the ordinary laboratory tests. canals, and passed on to a larger canal m the 

From the behaviour of these plants it might be centre, which opens to the top,, and is there 
surmised that they possess in some measure the emitted with some force. By this arrangement 
special senses of touch and taste, and in the case food is drawn in all around the sponge, and as far 
of the sundew, also smell, to say nothing of an as possible caught and digested by the slimy 
intelligence to make use of these senses. But the material. Should an extra-lively organism be 
anatomy of the sundew and Venus’s fly-trap shows’ drawn in and show an inclination to fight, the 

neither nerve nor muscle, far less any special fibrous matter acts as a protection ; and the 

organs of sense. As with the amceba, biologists would-be fighter must either be content to pass 
write down the whole phenomena as due to on and be ejected by the funnel, or run the risk 

‘irritability 5 and 4 discrimination.’ These terms of being absorbed m the digestive slime, and thus 

no doubt form a very convenient bridge for getting end its fighting days for ever, 
over such problems as the movements of plants! Although the fibres of an ordinary sponge do 
but they evidently fall short of explaining the not appear to form any regular design m theii 
XII structure, there is a species known to flourish in 

P The animba being to all intents a one-celled the neighbourhood of the Philippine Islands 
animal it is comparatively easy to understand which does produce a sponge ot remarkable 
that an act of irritation should affect the whole beauty and design. Tins production is known as 
mass ^ ’but in the -case- of the sensitive plants, Venus’s flower-basket, and so exquisitely is the 
where tbe cells directly acted upon have to pass patterm worked out that it may fitly be compared 

the irritation on to some millions of other cells, to me finest lace. -i*c * t 

the satisfactoriness of the term ‘irritability’ is not ' From the tew features of 

quite so apparent. Again, the term' ‘ discnmina- mentioned, it seems difficult to believe that the 
tion' no doubt pretty accurately describes tbe sponge can display so much apparent intelligence 
actions of the sensitive plants in closing on an without any organs of special sense. _ Specially 
insect which will form food, and refusing to close wonderful is it to contemplate the fairy-loo mg 
repeatedly at the touch of a pencil. But while it lacework of Venus’s flower-basket, and know that 
describes ^what takes place, it explains nothing; it has been, constructed by an organism po^ess n G 
and one cannot help thinking that there is a not even the most rudimentary form of eyes, 
further field for discovery behind these con- The settling-down of the free svummmg sponge- 
venient but unsatisfactory terms. ling might possibly be induced by iie alm y 

Tbe second division in the scale of animal life matter acquiring J^’XiiTulXatelv 

includes the great family of sponges. The sponge heavier condition, at the ^ndby ’ wlnci h it ul y 
differs from the amoeba in being composed of many becomes attached. The preference for solid rock 
cells instead of a single one, and presents the first as a permanent place of abode might be accounted 
indications of division of labour in the animal for simply by the prevalence of rock m the parts 
£„XT One set of cells are told off to look of tbe sea where sponge-life abounds. But the 
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formation of small canals, leading to larger ones 
which' ultimately open to the outside, the small 
chambers, with the movement of the lashes, 
causing a current through the whole system, 
betokens an adaptation of means to ends that can 
scarcely be conceived of without associating with 
it a certain amount of intelligence. The sponge, 
however, possesses no nervous system or any of 
the features on which intelligence is usually under- 
stood to ‘depend. Again, the terms ‘ irritability 5 
and ‘ discrimination 5 seem quite inadequate to 
meet the case, and recourse is had with some 
reluctance to the doctrine of 4 natural selection/ or 
the ‘survival of the fittest . 5 This theory teaches 
that in some bygone age all sponges perished 
except a few who conformed to the mode of life 
that obtains with sponges of the present day. Of 
the families of these few, only those survived who 
conformed to the same rule of life. With each 
succeeding generation the tendency to conform 
would become stronger, until now the tendency 
to perform certain operations is transmitted from 
one generation to another, just as truly as the 
individuality itself. Granting that this is the 
true explanation of the sponge’s mode of life, the 
question arises, How did the first sponge manage 
to strike out this line of conduct? If we assume 
that the first sponge had a dispensation of some 
special power — whatever name it might be called 
by— could the same power not be granted to 
every succeeding generation ? As in the case of 
the sensitive plants already referred to, there 
seems to he some mystery in the life-history of 
the sponge which biologists have not yet solved, 
and possibly never will. 

The next group to the. sponges in the animal 
scale includes the sea-anemones and jelly-fishes, 
and it is in these curious creatures that the first 
appearance of a rudimentary nervous system and 
organs of special sense are found to appear. To 
these, however, we may revert on a future 


JULIUS VERNON: 

A STORY OF HYDE PARK. 

By the Author of * The Jullabad Tragedy.’ 

CHAPTER XIV. 

When Holmes returned with the child to 
Kensington, Mrs Burton was still absent from 
home, which was a very remarkable fact in 
regard to that domesticated little woman, and 
one which the good-humoured neighbour who 
resumed charge of Nellie declared unprecedented. 
But no doubt she conjectured Mrs Burton had 
met her husband and was waiting to come home 
with him. 

To some extent this was the case, for, as Frank 
Holmes gave little Nellie a parting kiss and a 
sixpence, Burton and his wife were seen coming 
up the street. He was glad to meet Burton, in 
order to obtain from him confirmation of the 
news brought by Mr Clayton. 

The story was an extraordinary one, and Mrs 
Burton, blushing and proud, was the heroine of 
it. The little woman would hardly have con- 
sented to the death of a dog, if it had bitten 
her child; but she had put the last rivet in 
Faune’s fate without a qualm. This 
ause she had no thought of that unfortu- 
dividual at all, all her thoughts being 


centred in the reward and promotion awaiting 
her husband upon successfully proving liis case. 

It was Mrs Burton, then, who had enabled 
her husband to identify Mrs Musgrave as the 
lady who had been the murderer’s agent in 
luring the poor governess to the place where she 
received her death-blow. 

Cracroft, with warrants for the arrest of Mus- 
grave and his wife, was already on his way to 
Moville. The captain of the steamer had been 
telegraphed to by the owners — at the request of 
the authorities— to await a messenger carrying 
despatches for the Governor- General of Canada. 
Of course the ‘messenger 5 was the officer with 
the warrants. Unless Musgrave and his wife 
gave evidence for the ^ Crown, they would be put 
in the dock as accessories, 

‘Of course they will give evidence, to save 
themselves , 5 said Holmes, with an oppressive 
consciousness of the startling revelations that 
would be made. It would be awkward for him- 
self if Musgrave made known the fact that he 
had been the depositary of this fatal information 
and had kept silence ; but he cared little for 
this — he felt himself beginning to care little 
about anything now. 

Yet, as the relation proceeded of the singular 
manner in which Mrs Burton’s quick intelligence 
was enabled to make the important discovery, 
Holmes was startled, twice, with the force of an 
electric shock, and a transformation scene passed 
before his mind which literally dumfounded him 
with astonishment. 

An open church door on a week-day was an 
attraction which Mrs Burton never resisted 
unless pressed for time. Two or three minutes 
sufficed for her purpose. One morning, on her 
way from the Charing Cross District Railway, 
she was passing St Martin’s-le- Grand, and seeing 
the door open, went up the steps with Nellie, and 
remained a few minutes inside, near the door. 
She noticed a lady and gentleman sitting further 
up, as if waiting for something or somebody. 
There was no other person in the church. The 
child stumbled when Mrs Burton was about to 
leave, and the sound attracting their attention, 
the parties glanced round, whispered together a 
moment, and then the gentleman made a sign to 
Mrs Burton and walked down to her. He told 
her that the lady and * he were going to be 
married— they were entire strangers in London 
— he showed her the license — and would she 
oblige them by witnessing the ceremony? The 
lady came along while he was speaking, ahd 
•when she joined in the request, Mrs Burton con- 
sented. The marriage ceremony is dear to the 
female heart, and it is woman’s first duty to aid 
and abet on every occasion. Besides, the bride 
was very beautiful, and altogether the whole 
proceeding was profoundly interesting. The mar- 
riage took place, and the names the contract- 
ing parties signed in t]ie register were ‘John 
Henry Musgrave 1 — described as widower — and 
‘ Lucy Morelli , 5 described as spinster. The 
gentleman signed nervously ; the lady — contrary 
to rule — quite the reverse. 

Thanking Mrs Burton, they walked out of the 
church, and proceeded together down the street 
and went into the Grand Hotel Mrs Burton’s 
interest in the parties at whose marriage she 
had just officiated could not be expected ' ' 
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friend to discourse with on the subject, case regarding the : 

who was a housemaid exactly as Craeroft h 

fn^hat 'hotel, and whom she had not seen for Mrs Burton’s reasonim 

some mouths. _ - . « , 

invited her to tea m the evening ; and it happen- asleep. But 
in«- to be another housemaid’s evening out, this ing, the matter 
lady also — being a friend of the former— was 
included in the invitation. 

Burton did not come home to tea that evening, 
which ma’v T— - ■’ . « . 

best of men being deficient of sympathy m such 
■ a matter. The information that Mr and Mrs | 

Musgrave had been married that morning was a ! 
considerable shock to the two ladies from the 
Grand Hotel , and was outside the pale of com- 
ment ; until the date of their arrival at the 
hotel was recalled, proving that they had stayed 
there to fulfil the requirements of the law as 
to residence before they could obtain a license. 

The fact that they had left London that very 
day, soon after the marriage, was corroborative 
of the foregoing supposition, and it was a con- 
siderable surprise both to Mrs Burton and her 
I friend’s friend, who was a Miss Browning. But 
woman based her surprise on very 
;rounds. Granting — as seemed to 

■that they were 


newspaper advertisement, 
lad related it to Holmes, 
ig powers not being great, 
ailed and found her, she | she could make nothing of the problem, and fell 

~ soon after she awoke in the morn- 
■as one closely identified with 
:id of the former — was domestic interests — was in her powerful mind 
i. again, with the result that she suddenly opened 

‘ ” ' w , her blue eyes very wide, and administered to 

_ ac ]e the affair the more enjoyable, the her husband’s side an application of her elbow 
besiTof men being deficient of sympathy in such which instantly roused him from his slumbers. 


was .. - 

She remembered one, 


Having c; 
ited her to tea in the evenin' 


this young 
noticeable & 

have been clearly the case— that they were ! ‘ But I don’t suppose,’ observed aurwn, " tnat 

waiting to complete the condition of residence if they give their evidence freely, it will matter 

before they could be marri 
their one object in staying 
be married. This being 
Musgrave’s 

ings in another part of London? 
gested that they might have intended remov- 
ing to lodgings, as being cheaper and more 
private, after their marriage ; but against this is a^copy. 5 

was the fact that they had lost no time in J r 

quitting London altogether. But was it certain i 
that Mrs Musgrave had been doing this ? Miss the signatures ot 
Browning was in possession of undoubted proof splashed^ 
of the fact. Her mother rented a house in C - T C 
Mount Street, and let it out in apartments 
the daughter happened to be there the morning o: 

Mrs Musgrave called to look at the rooms, and [ h 
i recognised her. They were the rooms which „ ,4 
Faune had occupied; h_ . — 

absent a week, and seeing that he was behind 
with the rent, Mrs Browning, sensible of losing mg a deep breath, 
money, tentatively put a card in the window, ment of your case is coming on, 

The lady saw the card, and called to look at the you let me know as soon 
rooms. It was here suggested that it might wife have been arrested f 
have been curiosity to see the rooms in which to-morrow. I will be at my 

the accused murderer had lived. The answer o’clock.’ . Vrmw immediatelv 

was that this was impossible, as it was later in Burton promised to let him know immediately 
the same day when the news of Fauna’s arrest the arrests were telegraphed by Craeroft. 

■became known. Besides, Mrs Musgrave merely « Thanks, Burton. Come roririd to me J ^^elf 

walked into the bed-chamber and sitting-room, if yon can, and ; I may tell 

and remarking that they were too small, went will startle you. Then he_ went away, leavi g 

away a«ain. After that, nobody had access to them puzzled as to Ins meaning. _ 

the rooms until the police took possession of all On his way back to his lodgings he called at 
Mr Fauna’s things and removed them. The Cadogan Place to inquire how Mary Clayton 
maid remembered making the reflection that was. . • , , r , . A ii a* 

E-i™ “ *• - fcfi - *" e 

All this made an interesting tea ; but the with her own hand, she ^uid har. ily be w°rse. 
practical aspect of the information presented Nothing will make her see that slie is quite 
itself later. It was eleven o’clock when Burton blameless iq the matter. . ,, , +1 

came home that evening, and before going to Holmes knew this, but believed that tlieie 


*ied, it followed that much to them, 
in London was to Holmes ma< 
so, what had Mrs on his knees, 
motive been "for looking for lodg- minutes. Tin 
It was sug- seen the reg 

Vernon and Margaret 
4 Certainly. W e h 
• r ? 

He produced the paper from a pocket-book, I 
and Holmes perused it attentively. There were 

c Julius Vernon 5 (sprawled and 

, as already described), ‘Margaret Neale 
T. 0. Spiller 5 and ‘0. Smith 5 being witnesses, 
and I He remembered what Musgrave had told him 
the register as 4 J. 0. Spiller, 5 and 

this signature with close interest. 

i which Mr He could have sworn, now, that Musgrave never 

and when he had be$n wrote that signature. ’ . 

_ 4 Well, Burton,’ he said, standing up and draw- 

'an extraordinary develop- 
5 on, I believe. Will 
as Musgrave and his 
You will hear early 
rooms till one 
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was more ; however, he was silent ‘ She will 
be better to-morrow,’ he said. 

‘ She will never be the same child — never.’ 

‘ Yon must lose no time in taking her out of 
London, Mr Clayton. But she will soon be 
better.’ 

Mr Clayton pressed him to remain for dinner ; 
but he pleaded several things to do, and went 
away. The moment he reached his rooms he 
sat down and wrote a letter, which he presently 
despatched to Mr Crndie by a commissionaire 
from his club. He dined, and read the news- 
papers up to ten o’clock, when he returned and 
went to bed. 

At eleven o’clock next morning he was at Mr 
Crudie’s office and saw that gentleman. 

‘Well, Mr Holmes, I went, as you requested, 
to Faune this morning, and put to him the ques- 
tions you indicated, lie refused to answer 
them.’ 

After a minute’s thought Holmes asked : ‘Could 
you get me ail interview with him 1 ? I would 
rather not have to do it ; but I will make him 
speak.’ 

The solicitor expressed his readiness to accom- 
pany him at once. On the way to the prison, 
Holmes told him all about the discovery of the 
advertisement and of the connection of the Mus- 
graves with the matter. He also related Mus- 
grave’s statement to himself. 

‘My dear sir,’ exclaimed the solicitor, aghast, 
‘where is the use of going further? Those 
people will hang him.’ 

‘Let us see, first, the effect the news will have 
on your client, Mr Crudie/ 

When they were introduced to the cell in 
which Faune was confined, pity took the edge 
off Frank Holmes’s abhorrence of . the unfortunate 
man. . His hair was turned gray, and his eyes 
were almost as colourless as his face. A more 
helpless, apathetic look no human countenance 
could wear. 

He started on seeing Holmes ; then a tinge 
of shame crossed his face, after which he dropped 
his eyes and set his features into a look of obsti- 
nacy. 

‘How, Faune,’ said Holmes, losing no time, 
‘you have chosen to refuse any assistance to 
your solicitor in preparing your defence. If 
you suppose, however, that your proceedings 
have remained a mystery, you are mistaken. 
Musgrave has left England, and lias taken 
with him the five thousand pounds you gave 
him that night in Hyde Park. He told me 
the whole story of his relations with you before 
he left. Would you care to hear it V 

Faune made a movement of interest. Holmes 
then related it to him in detail. The effect 
was exactly as he anticipated. The' prisoner 
stood up with inflamed face and denounced 
the story as an infamous fabrication. 

‘Very well,’ said Holmes quietly. ‘They have 
been arrested, and are being brought back. Mus- 
grave will swear all this against you ; and Mr 
Crudie will warn you of the clanger of the evi- 
dence, if you don’t see it yourself. How do you 
propose to disprove -it? Or are you content to 
; callow the world to believe that you murdered 
your wife, and bribed this man with five thousand 
keep sifence ? That is how the case 
te police have the original of your 


advertisement to Musgrave making the appoint- 
ment ; it is known you gave him the cheque, 
because he paid it in to his account in a 
bank.’ 

‘How can I disprove anything he likes to 
swear ? I have no witnesses.’ 

‘You can answer any question your solicitor 
puts to you ; he will make the best use of such 
light as you give him. At present, all he requires 
of you is to task your memory as to that meeting 
with Musgrave in the Park.’ 

‘There is no need to task my memory; I 
remember it well.’ 

‘ Where did you meet him V 

‘Near the small gate facing South Street— a 
little to the south side of it. He was there before 
me ; he had been dining somewhere, he. said, 
Oxford Street way. W r e were not five minutes 
together.’ 

‘Which way did he go away?’ . 

‘Towards Hyde Park Corner. I went on the 
other way as far as the Marble Arch, and back to 
the same place, keeping the walk just inside the 
railings.’ 

‘Is 1 it true you left the Park by Grosvenor 
Gate?’ 

‘ Quite true. I thought it was later, and never 
thought of the gate at Mount Street being open.’ 

‘ While you were with Musgrave did no person 
pass near you, either in the Park or outside in the 
street ? ’ 

‘ No, except a woman, outside the railings, who 
was walking quickly towards Oxford Street. I 
should not have noticed her, only that she stopped 
for an instant, and something in her figure or 
attitude gave Musgrave a start. Then she hurried 
on, and lie laughed, explaining that at first glance 
he fancied it was liis wife, whom he had left at 
the hotel in bed.’ 

‘You did not see him again V 

‘ I did not, except once ; this was next even- 
ing.’ 

‘Sunday evening?’ said Holmes with some 
surprise. 

‘Yes, when I was going to dinner,’ was the 
answer. 

. But it was evident that, for some extraordinary 
reason, Faune would not go beyond this. He 
j would not say what passed between them on this 
| occasion, but admitted that he started immediately 
for Dover. Why had he taken no luggage with 
him ? He replied, for want of time to go back, 
and because Musgrave promised to send it next 
day. He further declared that he was absolutely 
ignorant of the murder until he was arrested for 
it. As to the money, he would only say that he 
owed Musgrave about one-fourth of the amount 
of the cheque, which it was vitally necessary for 
him to pay that night — there was an acceptance 
due ; this was all. 

But here Crudie took him by surprise. ‘ Whose 
name was to that acceptance ? Out with it, man ; 
we know it was forged.’ 

‘Very well ; it was Mr Clayton’s,’ he answered, 
reddening and dropping liis eyes. ‘ Now you 
know why I had to find the money ; I was com- 
pletely in his power.’ 

‘Did he hand you the acceptance in exchange 
for the cfieque V 

‘No ; not until he should be satisfied abqut the 
cheque going through all right ; he ke- 4, ^ * 
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MASTER AND SERVANT AS THEY WERE. 


Chambers's Journal, 
April 5, 1890.J 


With regard to the mode of making the appoint- 
ment-through the newspaper— Faune’s account, 
when questioned, corresponded with that given by 
Musgrave. He said lie had never seen Musgrave’a 
wifer He refused to state the reason of his leaving 
London — refused in such a way as to show that 
on this point nothing should be got from him. 

Then they came away. Mr Crudie was puzzled 
as to the object Holmes had before him in this 
interview; but his curiosity was not satisfied 
until they were back in the privacy of his own 


references scattered throughout 
the poet, the 
have been al 
Lear — to take 


the plays of 
not appear to 
31* satisfactory. In King 
example — Kent denounces 
Oswald, the steward, as a ‘knave, a rascal, an 
eater of broken meats ; a base, proud, shallow, 
beggarly, three-suited, hundred-pound, worsted- 
From Shakespeare’s plays it 


stocking knave ! ’ From Shakespeare’s plays it 
further appears that the servants of the period 
were companions and confidants of their master, 
and that they were generally sly and pilfering, 
and players of practical jokes. In great families 
it was customary for servants to take an oath of 
fidelity on their entrance into office. Posthumus 
alludes to the usage when he says of Imogene’s 


MASTER AND SERVANT AS THEY WERE. 

‘ It is a far cry do Loch Awe ; ’ and from the day 
when Harold conquered at Stamford Bridge to 
our own time is a long 
ence between the position of the tk 
of Anglo-Saxon 
gentlem; 

great. But as the 
bridged over 
between master and servant in the two periods 
may quickly be traced. 

In Anglo-Saxon days, servants were undoubt- 
edly treated very badly. There was perhaps 
something pleasant in the character of a pre- 
feudal household which deprived domestic ser- 
vitude of some of its worst features. To the 
present generation the custom of high and low, 
young and old, sitting round the long oaken 
table at meals may serve to conjure up 'a 
pleasing picture ; and the fashion of all parties 
gathering round the fire on winter even- 
ings, carolling songs and going into ecstasies 
of laughter at the wit of the minstrel or the 
drollery of the juggler, may serve as ait illustra- 
tion in favour of the ‘ good old times. 9 But the 


interval, and the ditfer- 
and esne 

chroniclers and that of the 
gentleman of to-day is undoubtedly 
julf of time may soon be 
the change in the relationship 


without resistance,’ provision is made at the con- 
clusion that 

Each one here shall be assistance. 

And he that doth refuse to aid 
By him one penny shall be paid. 

Of the many old rules of this kind still in 
existence, perhaps the most interesting are those: 
at Windsor Gas tie. These, according to an in- 
scription at the top of them, were found ‘ in the 
study of King Charles I. of Blessed Memory.’ 

In addition to fines, masters and mistresses- 
had power to chastise refractory servants, as is- 
evident from references in Acts of Parliament* 
A statute of Henry VIII., entituled, ‘An Act 
for Murder and Malicious Bloodshed within 
the Court,’ provides 4 that this Act shall not 
| in anywise extend or be prejudicial or hurtful 
to any nobleman or to any other person or 
I persons that shall happen to strike his or their 
servants within the said Palace . . with 


the brutal penalties .that awaited a recaptured 
deserter, proves that the condition of the retainers 
was not all that our fancy paints it. In feudal 
times, when the position and security of a man of 


and until private warfare grew obsolete, every 
man was liable to be called upon to fight. As to 
the lowest class of, serfs, they took rank with the 
oxen and the swine which they tended, and could 
be sold with the land upon which they worked. 
Like many other great changes, serfdom died out 
by degrees, and it was not extinguished in Eng- 
land for a great many years. Hume, indeed, says 
that some instances of bondage may be traced to 
the reign of Elizabeth.* In Scotland, serfdom 



stand. From an allusion in Tusser’s Five Hundred 
Points of Good ■ Husbandry , we gather that the 
sluggard, also, was regarded upon occasion as a 
suitable subject for corporal punishment. 

In a long and somewhat amusing treatise 
in William Gouge’s Whole Armour of God , pub- 
lished in 1627, the correction of servants for 
trivial offences is justified by scriptural references. 
It is clear, moreover, that the servants of the | 
time bargained for and expected to be beaten, and 
took their punishment in good part and without 
any sense of degradation. 

The characteristics of the domestic of this 
period may be briefly summed up by saying that 
although he was full of tricks, he was less 
treacherous than his predecessors, and was quite 
willing to fight valiantly on behalf of his master. 
In the days of Addison and Steele — to pass on to a 
later period — the gentleman’s gentleman, and still 
more the liveried domestic of whom Johnson 
discoursed, might not have been quite so trusty 
a retainer as the stubborn blue-coat of Elizabeth ; 
but he was, as has been well pointed out, more 
prone to use his inventive faculties for his master 
than against him. 

Before this time, however, great changes had 
taken place in the relations between employer 
and employed. The first Act of Parliament for 
regulating servants’ wages was passed so early as 
the year 1351, a proceeding consequent upon the 
great plague of 1347-49, by which labour was 
rendered scarce. Two years previously, an Act 
had been passed providing that all able-bodied 
persons having no evident means of subsistence 
should otter themselves as labourers to any that 
would hire them. From these two Acts, there- 
fore, sprang the custom of justices meeting once 
a year to regulate wages, and also the establish- 
ment of the hiring fairs or / mops,’ which are still 
common in some parts of England, and of which 
there is a representation in Isaac Bickerstaffis 
Love in a Village . It should be noted, however, 
that whether the origin of labourers standing for 
hire is due to the Act of 1349 is open to question. 
In ancient Rome there were particular spots in 
which servants plied for hire ; and the establish- 
ment of such a custom in England is noteworthy, 
as showing the demand for labour. Although the 
position of servants at this period was by no 
means one of independence, yet very soon there 
arose a conflict between master and servant, which 
slowly waxed fiercer and fiercer, and eventually 
led to a loud outcry that the servant was the 
master and the master was the servant. 

The notion that domestic service is degrading 
came in, it is stated, with the Revolution of 1688. 
It is certain at anyrate that before the civil wars 
ladies of rank usually had for their attendants 
persons of gentle blood ; and if the gentlemen 
were not so fortunate, we have abundant evi- 
dence that they had about them servants whose 
long service and unswerving fidelity merit the 
highest admiration. There are in various parts 
of the country^ memorials to descendants of the 
faithful Adam in As you UJce I % bearing witness to 
the _ fact that no inconsiderable number of those 
I so immortalised remained in one family quite as 
I a* ha w} 10 offered to accompany Orlando in 
a 1826 was published 4 A Collection 
3 Inscribed to the Memory of good 
Servants throughout the Counties of 


Berks, Derby, Essex, Gloucester, York,’ (see. ; and 
to this the curious reader is referred for many 
touching inscriptions. The terms of servitude, 
however, grew shorter in each succeeding genera- 
tion, and gradually there set in a reaction against 
the old order. In noting this fact the wits were 
not slow, nor did they fail, to ridicule the aspira- 
tions, .the dress, and the language of their 
domestics. Passing over the times of Addison 
and Steele, we find, in 1733, an anonymous writer, 

I after noting that women are so scarce that 4 from 
| thirty to -forty shillings a year their wages are 
increased of late to six, seven, and eight pounds per 
I annum,’ complaining somewhat bitterly that they 
are 4 puffed up with pride nowadays,’ and regret- 
ting that 4 it is hard enough to know the mistress 
from the maid by her dress.’ Garrick, in High 
Life Below Stairs , and many others, also ridiculed 
the aspirations of the domestic of the period. 

I Thirty years later than that in which the 
| 4 indignant correspondent’ wrote — namely, in 1760 
— steps were taken to put an end to a custom 
which had obtained for a long time. When Pope 
I decided that he could not afford to dine with the 
| Duke of Montagu because each 'dinner involved a 
disbursement of five guineas to the servants of 
| Montagu House, the Duke sent with his subse- 
quent invitation to the poet an order for the 
amount in question. Thus the difficulty attend- 
ing 4 vails ’ or tips was overcome in this instance. 
To avoid paying them was impossible ; and indeed 
a writer in The World — famous for its contribu- 
tions from Lord Chesterfield — hints that a certain 
noble Lord, by connivance with his servants, 
really compelled his guests to defray the cost of 
the entertainment afforded them ! At length, 
however, it was decided to put a stop to this 
system of extortion, and at a meeting of gentle- 
men in Scotland in the year 1760, it was resolved 
that in visiting one another they would give no 
money to servants, nor allow their own domestics 
: to take any money from their guests. A few days 
j later, the Honourable Company of Scots Hunters, 

I at their meeting held in Edinburgh, came to 
| a similar determination, although one noble 
I lord vigorously opposed the proposition and 
! threatened to knock down the first servant who 
j refused to accept a gratuity. The servants them- 
selves naturally looked upon the movement with 
! disfavour j and in 1764, certain gentlemen who 
had resisted the payment of vails were attacked 
I in Ranelagh Gardens by an angry mob of foot- 
men. Even at this ■ period there was some form 
I of punishment for refractory servants, for it is 
| frequently recorded that a' favourite mode of 
checking the outbursts of disobedient footmen 
j; was the pressgang, which was held out as a dread- 
ful punishment, like a rod to a child. 

To trace the growth of liberty among servants 
after this period is unnecessary. As in every 
other trade or profession, wages gradually in- 
creased, and imperceptibly yet decisively the 
relations between employer and employed changed 
until they became what they are at present. 
Whether the great changes that have taken place 
in domestic service during the last two centuries 
have destroyed the faithful relations which have 
existed, and should exist, between master and 
man, is perhaps open to question. Although the 
terms of servitude are now of shorter duration, 
and although the new order lias necessarily 
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MY AUNTS COCKATOO, 
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for me or my lacerated finger ; all my aunt’s 


become imbued with the spirit of the times, yet 
between the two classes there is, as a rule, no lack 
of that devotion which has formed a subject for 
praise by writers of all ages. 


endearments were reserved for her pet, and 
grave fears expressed lest he should have swal- 
lowed tlie piece and it might* disagree with him. 
c You know,* she remarked in a serious tone, ‘you 
know, Ebenezer, he has never been accustomed to 
eating raw meat !’ 

It took some time to reinstate me in Aunt 
Matilda’s good graces ; but from that day I had 
an almost uncontrollable inclination to wring 
that bird’s neck. 

Some years after this unfortunate episode, I 
the last of my MU 
he somehow or other 
open* 
Aunt 


MY AUNTS COCKATOO. 

My Aunt Matilda at the time of her death was a 
rrood hit over seventy years of age. As long as I 
can remember she had been the same in appear- 
ance— a staid old lady, somewhat diminutive in 
height, and decidedly of what Scotch people 
call a ‘ perjink 5 manner and appearance. From 
year to year she scarcely ever varied her style 
of dress in the slightest particular, and rigidly 
adhered to the same mode of doing her hair as 
it had been done in the days of her youth. 
This consisted of bringing her somewhat scanty 
locks low down over the forehead, and culmin- 
ringlet dangling at each 


really thought we had seen 
noire. One fine morning 
managed to get free, and the window beinj 

departure, 
as at once sent for. 
found her in a terrible state, perfectly prostrate 
■ith agitation and grief. Men were despatched 
i all directions, advertisements inserted in the 

pains spared to 
’* lg cockatoo. 
In my heart I fervently prayed the bird would 
never 1 " ** w ’ . 

by circumstances to exhibit ail appearance of 
anxiety and diligence in the search which ^ I 


lie unceremoniously took his 
Matilda was in despair, and I w 


Men were despatched 


ated in a ‘corkscrewy 
cheek, which she often assured me was without 
doubt the only sensible style of coiffure, and 
in her early days had been allowed to he spe- 
cially adapted to her cast of features, and was 
considered ‘most killing. 5 Whatever my own 
opinion, it was my interest to agree ; so I 
never disputed her contention. I may as well 
admit at once that I had very good reasons for 
keeping on the best of terms with my aunt. She 
was possessed of considerable means, spent little 
or nothing, and, with the exception of my cousin 
Bob Steele, had no living relation but myself. 

My aunt had never been married — not for want 
of offers, she frequently informed me — detested 
children, and seemed to centre all her love and 
affection on an ancient white cockatoo, which had 
been in her possession for I do not know the 
iber of years, and was possibly as old as her- 
She positively doted on the bird ; hut there 
no cause for jealousy on my part, as she could 


newspapers, and no money or 
effect the recovery of the abseondiii! 


be found alive again, but was constrained 
by circumstances 

certainly did noU feel. As luck would have it, 
however, after an absence of three days the truant 
was ignominiously brought home in a soot-bag, 
having been discovered by a chimney-sweep in a 
disused flue. Into this he had either fallen, or 
had taken refuge in it from the inclemency of the 
weather. He was in a filthy and rather emaciated 
condition., and it was only after a thorough wash- 
ing that my aunt was able to recognise her ‘clear 
Cockie.’ Her joy at his recovery was excessive, 
and even I came in for a share of thanks, amid 
the general rejoicing, for my praiseworthy exer- 
tions ! From that time my aunt seemed to 
regard me with altered feelings; and my hopes 
rose high as one clay she informed me, in con- 
fidence, that she was going to make her will and 
would ‘ not forget 5 me. 

Meantime, the cockatoo’s cage had been found 
to be defective, and a new one was specially 
constructed for him. It was made according to 
his mistress’s directions, extra precautions being 
taken to prevent a second escape. Not content 


was „ _ . _ 

hardly leave her money to her pet, and that 
was 


the main thing. At the same time I never 
could abide the creature. It neither spoke nor 
whistled, and with the exception of now and then 
indulging in a most unearthly 
totally devoid of vocal 
Matilda’s eyes, however, it was a pan 

.--■■’I: ........ mm 


squawk,’ was 
plishments. In Aunt 
^agon of sense 
There was no bird in the wide 
and to have hinted at 


and cleverness, 
world like * dear Cookie . 
the contrary would have been rank heresy, and 
demolished all my hopes of a favourable mention 
in her last will and testament. In truth, I once, 
when a lad, had a narrow escape from such a fate. 
Even then I hated the creature, and never missed, 
a chance of tormenting it when I could do so with- 
out fear of discovery. One day, however, I was 
fairly caught— caught, in fact, in a double sense. 


too, he suddenly made a grab at my hand and 
took a piece clean out of one of my fingers. My 
frantic yells at once brought my aunt upon the 
scene, and I had to confess I had been taking 
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So things went on until ray aunt’s death 
occurred — somewhat unexpectedly in the end — 
and Bob and I were called upon to pay our 
last respects to her memory. To say that I 
was inconsolable would be an exaggeration. I 
certainly respected her ; but at the same time 
I felt that the extent to which I was likely 
to profit in a pecuniary sense would go a long 
way to assuage my grief. I was in receipt of a 
very small salary at the time, and any decent 
sum would be a welcome addition to my annual 
income. After the funeral — at which Bob Steele 
and I officiated as chief mourners — my aunt’s 
man of business produced her will, and at once 
i made us aware of its contents. That document 
was, from my point of view, an extraordinary 
and at the same time most unsatisfactory one. 
In the first place she left me her house and 
furniture. (This was all right, and just what 
I had expected.) In the second place she be- 
queathed the sum of two thousand pounds to 
Bob Steele. (This was not so satisfactory ; but 
of course I could make no objection.) Next, 
with many injunctions as to proper diet and 
treatment, she gave to me her 4 dear white 
cockatoo, his cage and contents.’ (This was a 
legacy I would willingly have passed over to 
Cousin Bob, and one which I did not at all 
appreciate.) Then came the climax. The residue 
of her estate, consisting of some three to four 
thousand pounds invested in Bank stock, was 
to remain so invested, and the annual income 
therefrom was to be paid to me so long as the 
cockatoo lived ! At his death, the stock was 
to be realised, and the proceeds divided equally 
between Bob Steele and myself. 

To say that I was disappointed would be 
putting the case ’rather mildly. Here was I 
saddled with the custody of a creature I detested, 
and my income dependent on my care of the 
wretched bird. This was my aunt’s idea of e not 
forgetting’ me. As for Bob. Steele, he was infi- 
nitely better off than' I was. Not only had he 
a substantial sum at once, but he also partici- 
pated to the' same extent as I did at the ultimate 
division. No doubt my immediate income was 
much better than his ; but who could say how 
long it might continue'? The whole affair was 
obviously a clever plan of my Aunt Matilda’s to 
ensure her favourite’s being well looked after. 
Of course my interest would be to keep the bird 
as long alive as possible, and I tried to console 
my wounded feelings with the knowledge that 
cockatoos frequently lived tp a great age. I 
inwardly vowed that nothing on my part 'would 
be wanting to keep Cousin Bob out of his share 
of the residue as long as possible. From the 
look on Ills face I could very well see the latter 
was enjoying my ill-concealed disappointment. 
He, doubtless knowing the bird to be very old, 
expected he would soon receive his legacy, which 
would put him in a much better position than 
• I would be. On one point, however, he was dis- 
appointed, and said so openly : this was about 
the total amount of our aunt’s estate. I agreed 
with him in this, having always considered 'her 
I to be worth about as much again as her will 
I showed. There was, however, nothing to do 
I but accept the * inevitable, and the testator’s in- 
1 structions were carried out with the least pos- 
^ay, I immediately took possession of 


MM 


my aunt’s residence, and devoted myself with 
as good a grace as possible to the care of the 
cockatoo. 

For some time after this I saw little of Bob 
Steele. We occasionally met in the street ; but 
a rather stiff nod was all the recognition that 
passed between us. Then I heard he .had got 
married and had given up his situation and 
taken to speculating on the Stock Exchange. 
Rumour said his life was - not a particularly 
happy one. His wife was somewhat extravagant, 
and spent his money freely. Meantime, with my 
salary and my annual income under my aunt’s 
will, I lived very comfortably. At the same 
time there was something unpleasant in the 
thought that my position depended on the life 
of a wretched old cockatoo. The latter, however, 
continued in a most lively state of health, and 
to all appearance seemed likely to last my time. 
No effort on my part was wanting to assist him 
in becoming a veritable Methuselah of the parrot 
tribe. . 

My aunt died in February ; and one evening 
in the following December I was surprised to 
receive a visit from my cousin, Bob Steele. He 
looked rather dejected, and for some time did not 
inform me of the object of his visit. He talked 
on things in general ; but although he must have 
seen the cockatoo’s cage standing on a side-table, 
he never once referred to it. We had a bit of 
supper, and were enjoying a quiet pipe after- 
wards, when at last he blurted out his reason for 
calling. It was simply this — his speculations 
had not turned out as he anticipated ; he was 
in immediate need of four hundred pounds, and 
wished me to put my name to a bill for. that 
amount. 

This, I thought, was rather cheeky on his 
part, and I had little difficulty in giving him a 
point-blank refusal. He talked and implored 
for some time longer, declared he would be 
ruined, &c. ; but at last, seeing me perfectly 
obdurate, he gave it tip and rose to depart. I 
accompanied him down-stairs, and was assisting 
him on with his overcoat, when he suddenly 
remembered he had left his pipe in the sitting- 
room. He at once ran up-stairs for it, leaving 
me standing in the hall holding his overcoat. In 
a few minutes he returned, said good-night in 
a somewhat curt manner, and took his leave. I 
felt honestly I was justified in refusing his 
request. In all probability he would have failed 
to meet the bill when it came clue, and I would 
have had to retire it, which would have deprived 
me of any little savings I had. Besides, he had 
got a good sum in cash by my aunt’s will, whilst 
I at present had not received one penny of 
principal. I accordingly went to bed that night 
with a clear conscience. Before doing so, how- 
ever, I had my usual look at my charge, who was 
all right, and sound asleep on his perch. 

Next morning when I awoke I heard the 
cockatoo squawking away in his usual vociferous 
style. Whilst I was at breakfast, my house- 
keeper, as was her daily custom, removed the 
cage to give it its regular clean out, at the same 
time giving the bird a fresh supply of food and 
water. I then went to business, and returned 
home at my usual hour — half -past four. Imagine 
my consternation on being met with the astound- 
ing information that the cockatoo was dead ! I 
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was simply thunder-struck. Here was an end A post or two afterwards I received a small 
to rav annuity at a moment when I was never packet. On opening it I found it contained the 
dreaming of such an occurrence. I found the bird’s silver collar, which I had forgotten all 
bird lying p er l ec Hy stiff at the bottom of the about. There was also a note from the analyst 

ca^c, just as my housekeeper had discovered him saying he had, as desired, put away the dead bird, 

about an hour previously. What could have but thought it right to send me the collar, which 
been wrong with him ? He seemed all right being silver was of some little value; and might 
when I left in the morning. Suddenly the fact be interesting as a memento of an old pet ! Pet, 
of Bob Steele’s unexpected call and my refusal of indeed! Poor man! he little knew my feelings 
his request Hashed across my brain. Was it pos- towards 6 the deceased.’ However, the ring was 
sible he could have had anything to do with the silver and. would realise a few shillings ; so I 
misfortune % Still, I did not see how he could replied, thanking him for it. 
have accomplished any sinister design with me collar itself, I \ 

in the room all the evening. My head was in never took it out of the tissue 
a whirl, and it was only that evening, whilst I was wrapped, but nncer 
lay thinking in bed, that I remembered his | a drawer in 
return to the sitting-room for his pipe, 
was for a couple of minutes or so alone with the 
bird. I at once concluded Steele had poisoned through my 
him in revenge for my refusal, and to get his across the packet, 

share of the residue of our aunt’s money without i * 

| delay. I discovered the cockatoo’s 

I was indignant at his treachery, and resolved r< 

I would have the bird carefully examined ; and 
should my suspicions prove correct, would make 
Bob suffer for it. Unluckily, as I mentioned, the 
cage had been cleaned and the food and water 
renewed : so I could not 


As for the 
scarcely looked at it ; indeed, I 
paper in which it 
’emoniously pitched it into 
my desk amongst some other odds 

when he | and ends. 

Some months afterwards, whilst looking 
desk for something or other, I came 
h At first I did not remember 
what it was", and it was only when I opened it out 
’s silver collar. I did not 
•eplace it, however, thinking I might as well get 
quit of an article which called up no remembrances 
of a pleasing nature. That evening, as I was sit- 
ting in a meditative mood over the fire, I, without 
thinking, took up the ring and began turning it 
jet that analysed ; but round in my fingers. The first thing that caught 
(lead cockatoo in the my eye* was my aunt’s name and address engraved 
n for investigation. I round the outside. Then, just as I was on the 
went and informed the point of laying it aside, I observed something 
empathised with me, but scratched on the inside. This at once interested 
vt vwww r _ oceed to carry out my me ; and on a closer and more careful examina- 

aunt’s behests and divide the money between Bob tion, I. made out the following words ; ‘To E. BP 
Steele and myself. “ These were my initials. ‘Apply to North British 

Meantime T waited somewhat impatiently for Bank. — M. BP These latter were my aunt’s 
the .result of Oockie’s post-mortem. In a few initials. 

days I received the report. Distinct traces of Here was a mystery. The words were roughly 
arsenic were found in the bird’s stomach, and scratched with some sharp instrument, and evi- 
seemed to have been administered in the form of dently by my aunt herself. ‘Apply to North 
poisoned wheat, a favourite species of vermin- British Bank.’ Certainly I would. The message 
|.p] er< was without doubt intended for me ; but what 

I immediately consulted my legal adviser ; hut the result of it would be I had no idea, 
he was afraid I could have no case against Steele. Next, forenoon found me in the private room of 
We both were satisfied in our own minds as to his the manager of the London branch of the North 
having put the poisoned grain amongst the bird’s British Bank. I told my story. He at once turned 
food, but we had no way of proving it. 1 also to the bank ledger, and, much to my amazement, 
found, on inquiry, that there was actually a informed me that ^ there was a sum of five thou- 
bbx of this same vermin-killer in my own ! sand pounds standing to my credit ! On further 
house, which my housekeeper — seeing I would hot inquiry I found this sum had been paid m by my 
permit of a cat being kept, for the sake of the aunt some two years previously, with instructions 
cockatoo — used for destroying mice. The lawyer that it should lie until applied for by me person- 
suggested that the woman, who was not aware of ally. 

the terms of my legac y, might have herself wished Her seeming unfair treatment of me. was now 
to get rid of a disagreeable charge ; but nothing explained. She knew that so long as the cockatoo 
could free me from the opinion that my cousin lived I would be pretty comfortable with my 
Bob was the culprit. annual allowance, while the fear of losing it made 

I hacl a note the next day from the analyst me pay due regard to the comfort and well-being 
asking what I wished done with the dead bird, and of her favourite. At the same time, when the 
inquiring if he would send it to a bird-stuffer’s. bird did die she made certain I would be none 
I answered at once that he could pitch it out. the worse. Dear old lady! I do not believe I ever 
However valuable the bird was to me alive, it was thought so well of her as I did^ at that moment, 
no use dead, and I never wished to cast eyes on As for Bob Steele, all my animosity was fled, 
the creature again. As for spending any money Instead of punishing him for killing the cockatoo 
on stuffing it— no, thank you! 1 Master Cockie ’ —which I still believe he did— why, T blessed 
had been a nuisance to me all my life, and now he him for the deed. Goodness knows how long 
was gone, I was not going to cry over Mm, how- the wretched bird might liave^ lived, and now, 
ever much I might mourn my lost annuity. The instead of losing by its untimely _ decease, 1 
defunct bird’s cage was at once removed from my would benefit to a considerable degree. It 
. sight, and I made up my mind to make the best was only another proof of the old saying, that 

" ' come in disguise. Certainly, i 
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an inscription as follows : * Sacred to the Memory 
of Sie Hugh Middleton, Bart., whose success- 
ful Care, assisted by the Patronage of his King, 
conveyed this Stream to London. An Immortal 
Work, since Man cannot more nearly imitate the 
Deity than in bestowing Health.’ 

Up to the time of the date of the company’s 
charter — the year 1619 — the work is said to have 
cost upwards of half a million of money ; and 
until the year 1633, no dividend appears "to have 
been paid on the shares. In fact, so unpromising 
was the aspect at that period of the company’s 
affairs, that Charles I. re-granted to the heirs of 
Sir Hugh the whole of the thirty-six shares 
possessed by the Crown on condition that a 
yearly rent of five hundred pounds was paid to 
the Crown. Thus it will Be seen how the. 
general public became possessed of these shares. 

It may be of interest to note here that the 
holder of a King’s share is excluded from having 
any part in the management of the concern, its 
founder, in order to prevent the direction of its 
affairs from falling into the hands of courtiers, 
having stipulated with King James -that His 
Majesty should take no part in the management. 
Thus these shares are slightly less valuable than 
those of the 4 Adventurers,’ which give the holders 
a seat on the direction. Both classes of shares 
have by alienation become divided into fractional 
parts, which in regard to the Adventurers’ shares 
necessitated an application being made, in the 
year 1711, to the Lord Chancellor to determine 
how the holders of these fractional shares were 
to be represented on the Board. The problem 
was solved by a decree to the effect that the 
possessors of two or more fractional parts of a 
share were empowered to jointly nominate, one 
of their number for election to the Board. 

To give an idea of the enormous value to 
which these shares have risen, it may be stated 
that in the year 1800 one was sold for .£14,000 ; 
in 1811 the price obtained was £17,000 ; in 1878, 
£93,000 ; and at the close of last year, the eighth 
part of a share sold for a sum at the enormous 
rate of £100,000' per share, an amount which in 
years to' come is not unlikely to be exceeded, 
owing to the reversions of a large property which 
will accrue to the company, and so still further 
enhance the value of these historical securities. 


did not in my wildest moments ever conjecture it 
possible I could benefit in the smallest degree by 
the death of that bane of my existence, ‘My 
Aunt’s Cockatoo.’ 


THE NEW RIVER COMPANY. 

AN ‘ADVENTURER’S SHARE.’ 

Ergm time to time one sees in the newspaper an 
announcement to the effect that the fractional 
part of an ‘Adventurer’s Share,’ or a ‘King’s 
Share,’ as the case may be, in the New River 
Company has been put up to auction and sold 
for a sum which, without exaggeration, may be 
considered a handsome fortune. Comparatively 
few persons perhaps know of the origin of these 
peculiar classes of shares, and a short sketch of 
their history may therefore prove of interest. 

The New River Company, the first and most 
successful company of its kind, was founded 
nearly three centuries ago by a Mr Hugh Middle- 
ton, a City man of some wealth and repute. 
During the reigns of Elizabeth and James, 
various schemes seem to have been projected for 
supplying the London metropolis with water ; 
but it was not until the year 1609 that anything 
decisive was done in the matter, when, at the 
invitation of Mr Middleton, the Court of Common 
Council transferred the powers they had obtained 
from parliament to that gentleman, who at once 
began what was at that time considered a 
gigantic work. The object in view was to 
connect certain springs at Chadwell and Am well, 
in Hertfordshire, with the metropolis— a distance 
of some twenty miles ; but, owing to the many 
hills and valleys, nearly double that distance had 
to be taken for the course. 

Erom the outset the work appears to have been 
beset with difficulties, on account of the opposi- 
tion of certain interested landowners, whose action 
compelled Mr Middleton to ask the corporation 
for an extension of time in which to complete the 
undertaking. This having been granted, his 
next difficulty was the want of funds, the great 
expense he had already incurred having consider- 
ably impoverished him, which obliged him to ask 
the corporation for financial help ; but meeting 
with a refusal on their part to embark in what 
they considered a hazardous enterprise, an appli- 
cation, with better success, was made to King 
James I. The king, it is recorded, in considera- 
tion of his having an interest in half the concern, 
agreed to bear half the expense of the whole 
work. The shares created were seventy-two in 
number ; thirty -six thus came into the king’s 
possession, and were designated ‘ Kind’s Shares.’ 

With the king’s support the work proceeded 
without interruption ; the year 1618 witnessing 
its completion, by which time; however, its origi- 
nator had been compelled to part with the whole 
of his thirty-six shares to various persons, such 


SPUING. 

Cheerless the day and wintry, gray and chill ; 
No gleam of sun; no breath of balmy air; 

'Within the woods the trees stand gaunt and bare, 
Around them Winter’s desolation still ; 

But yet, within those bare and leafless trees, 
Though all unseen, do hidden life-germs lurk, t 
Astir, each hour, in silent ceaseless work ; 

And on the chilly wind there faintly breathes 
A whisper of bright days to come ere long, 

When wood and field in beauty shall be clad, 
And rich and full shall rise the joyous spng 
Of birds; and hope anew makes all men glad, 
One balmy breath the Winter’s charm to break, 
And* Nature from her long cold sleep will wake ! 


of his thirty-six shares to various x 
shares being termed ‘Adventurers’ Si 
Although this public -spirited benefactor suf- 
fered great losses from his enterprise, it 'is satis- 
factory to learn that a few years later he received 
the honour of knighthood, besides being held in 
much esteem by the public for his plucky 
conduct in undertaking a work of such magni- 
tude, and that, after his death, a tribute was paid 

to his memory by . an Urn being placed on a | Printed and Published by W. & R., Chambers 
pedestal, on a small island near Chadwell, with ! noster How, London, and 339 High Street, E] 
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member the laughter which 


jreeted the late Earl 
of BeaconsfielcPs ironical self-congratulations on 
the ‘solid piece of furniture 5 betwixt himself and 
his right honourable and impassioned opponent, 
who, borne away on the tide of his own enthusi- 
astic eloquence, had made use of gestures which 
were not without their ludicrous side. 

Again, most people can recall occasions when, 
in listening to a sermon, some trifling impediment 
has interfered with their due appreciation of the 
same. We recollect one such. The preacher, an 
extempore one, had placed in his Bible certain 
< markers ’ in the shape of long slips of paper at 
certain texts to he quoted in his discourse. ■ As 
these slips were discarded, they were allowed to 
float away whither they listed, and their general 
list was to whirl round in spirals for some 
seconds before settling. Sometimes two would 
be in motion at once, and it was quite impos- 
sible for us to prevent ourselves speculating on 
their destination. One, we well remember, twirled 
into the glass of water placed for the preacher’s 
refreshment. It was a perilous moment for the 


ON THE GIFT OF HUMOUR. 
Humour — a keen sense of the ridiculous — has been 
called, what it undeniably is, a dangerous gift. 
Charming as cheerfulness is universally allowed 
to be, and greatly as cheerfulness is aided by a 
happy sense of humour, this gift may, if indulged 
beyond the limits of 4 becoming mirth,’ be de- 
structive of that state of mind the most health- 
ful for young or old — namely, a reverence for 
something nobler, greater, better than ourselves. 
Ridicule, so useful a weapon when employed to 
fight folly, presumption, or hypocrisy, needs 
careful handling, and in the implied superiority 
of the person wielding it lies the danger. Not 
always is mockery justified of her children. The 
jibes which patient merit of the would-be witty 
takes are. more injurious to the mocker than the 
mocked. A youth of little reverence is apt to 
curdle into an old age of contempt— despising 
and despised. And here lies the danger to the 
mimic ; urged on by the laughter so easily 
created, he too often outsteps the modesty of 
nature, and sacrifices his own self-respect for 
effect ; thus, while all laugh, few love, and still 
fewer respect him. If a humorous man does not 
love generosity, kindness, morality, and religion 
more than humour, he is in * a .parlous state.’ 

But while grantin' 


freely the danger of the 
gift of humour, it must be allowed that there are 
times and seasons when it is dangerous to be 
without it. In the hands of a non-humorous 
man, not only does pathos degenerate into bathos, 
but things that should be sacred suffer almost as 
much, if not more than they can do in those of 
his opposite. Thus teachers, lecturers, orators, 
and even some preachers, for want of this danger- 
ous gift, occasionally do and say things perilously 
likely to awaken it in others. Unconscious that 
they are not carrying their hearers with them, 
unaware of some mannerism, some tincture of 
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pricked ears, half- closed eyes, and dilated nostrils 
sniffing at the sieve of oats for which he has no 
longing, hut which he will pretend to desire for 
the pure fun of the hour’s dance he is going to 
lead his groom. Again, if you should happen 


secure in handcuffs or in leg-irons ; but so much 
was made of the fire which had broken out that 
Crabb’s reappearance lost as a miracle half the 
weight it would have carried had it happened 
alone. Besides, the sense of the people soon 
gathered that the business was a plot which had 
been managed with astonishing cleverness, and 
it all seemed plain as mud in a wine-glass when 
the ‘-whisper went round that Hemmeridge was 
under arrest as an arch-conspirator in the matter. 
And certainly it made one feel far from com- 
fortable even to think that for the past weeks 
a ruffian of a true piratical complexion had been 
secreted in the ship’s hold, where his confeder- 
ates would keep him supplied with, tobacco and 
means of lighting it, and where, m his 


ever to have watched two half-grown cats at their 
play, is not the sudden raising of the shoulders 
of the one who comes unexpectedly on its play- 


fellow unmistakably and consciously humorous? 
Of late it has been the fashion, since Riviere 
painted them, to glorify pigs as the most humorous 


of beasts, and a drove of piglings, with tails, ears, 
and eyelids twinkling, as they emerge from cover 
for a gallop, or return to shelter in a stampede of 
pretended terror because a piece of thistle-down 
has crossed their flight, looks certainly an embodi- 
ment of sheer unalloyed and grotesque humour. 

But such instances might be multiplied almost | the 
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Nothing that we know of brings people more endlessly. Women, as being gifted with smaller 
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together, makes them feel so profoundly £ the 
touch of nature that makes the whole world 
kin, 5 as a good honest hearty side-shaking laugh, 
not even excepting an earthquake. If terror and 
pity purge the soul of pride and self-love, so does 
laughter clear away the fog of supercilious self- 


brains, than men, have often been credited with 
a less keen sense of the ridiculous ; and Queen 
Elizabeth’s masculine appreciation of the char- 
acter of Falstaff lias been praised lately at the 
expense of the want of humour in the rest of her 
sex. It must be granted, we fear, that the fat 


knight is no .favourite with women ; but we 


importance. An apt word, it may be an uncon- would suggest, in all humility, that if so, it is 
seious pun, will often serve the purpose of a soft because women love not fun the less, but decency 


answer to turn away wrath. We remember once, more. We cannot but think that such a charge 
when an irascible whist-player was urging and might be more easily maintained by reference to 

Goading his unfortunate partner to greater speed the “als of fashion. Looking back tor years 
p . D . m ' ' .,/■ - r. T / T nay, centuries, Oil the vagaries into which fashion 

m playing, that the mild reproof which restored h J’ led itg „’ ale and f ° male votaries, we must 

harmony by evoking laughter was given m tins conoede that upon the whole men cut a less 
unconscious pun : ‘ Gome, come, you take an hour ridiculous figure than their sisters. That £ de- 


yourself, and give me no quarter.’ On another formed thief, fashion,’ but too often proves hiin- 
occasion, a young subaltern, smarting under the seif what he is, by stealing from women their 


rather emphatically expressed displeasure of his perception of beauty as well as the wit which 


colonel for some slight breach of etiquette, ended 
his indignant description of the se$ne to his mess- 
mates by perpetrating a ludicrous but uncon- 
scious pun. The laughter which this produced 
extinguished the young officer’s anger. 

But laughter to be wholesome must not only 
be seasonable, but seasoned to the understanding ; 


their attire should exhibit. 

We have endeavoured to show that humour, 
under certain restrictions, may be a valuable gift, 
enabling a man to avoid some of the snares and 
pitfalls of life. That we might, as human beings, 
have lived our lives by the light of pure reason 
alone, cannot be denied, just as tasteless food 
might have nourished our bodies ; but life is not 


lor as a knavish speech sleeps in a dull ear, so colourless and tasteless ; we have bright colours 


will a joke hang fire wofully sometimes in a rusty 
receptacle. Perhaps not a boy in the school per- 


to delight our eyes, sweet scents and sounds to 
charm pain and age — the morning’s £ smile,’ £ the 


ceived that the dunce who called the patriarchs -valleys stand so thick with com that they shall 
‘partridges 1 was probably attempting a jest. Z 7 


* partridges ’ was probably attempting a jest. 
Among all the definitions of man, such as an 
animal with pockets— by the way, the Marsupials 
must be allowed to run him close in this parti- ! 
cular— as a laughing animal and so on, we think 


makes life all the better worth living. It rests 
a good deal with himself whether he shall be 
cheered with innocent laughter, kindly humour, 
genuine mirth, or whether he shall kill joy by 


this last— taking laughing as indicative of a sense j that suicide of a smile— a sneer, and despising the 


of humour — to” be among the^ least justified by banquet that has been so graciously prepared for 
facts. Many animals, not human, are endowed him, choose rather to walk heavily and morosely 
with a most delightful sense of fun, which they all the days of his pilgrimage. 

express in antics the most gay and frolicsome. . ' 

Setting aside the race of monkeys, whose fun is 

perhaps too nearly allied to mischief to.be pure, MY SHIPMATE LOUISE, 
and whose countenances o£ Utter woe seem always THE S0MANCB ov A wreck. 

to give the lie to the mirth their actions seem to 

display— setting aside, then, our distant cousins, chapter xv. — a singular plot. 

who can deny the gift of humour, not merely to T ... . . , . 

kittens, whose playfulness might be supposed to speedily ran amongst us of the cuddy that 
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CHAPTER XV.— A SINGULAR PLOT. 


be due in some measure to their youth — but, say, the dead sailor who had been so very impres- 


to an old pony ‘playing’ his would-be captor? sively interred by old Keeling had returned to 
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borings and pryings, ho was tolerably certain to 
have stumbled upon something inflammatory in 
the shape of spirits. Indeed, it made me draw 
my breath short when my mind went to the rum 
puncheons and the powder-magazine below, and 
to the vision of Crabb, drunk, stupidly groping 
with a naked light in his hand, during some 
midnight hour, maybe, when we were all in 
bed. 

However, the imagination of the passengers 
would hardly go to these lengths. Their thoughts 
held to the lire, -and their talk chiefly, concerned 
it. When the skipper came below for a glass 
: of grog that night, the ladies so baited him with 
questions that one pitied* him almost for not 
being able to enjoy the privilege of venting his 
heated soul in a few strong words. 

‘ 1 cannot satisfy myself, Captain Keeling, 
that the fire is utterly extinguished, 5 said Mrs 
Bannister. 

‘Might it not burst out again, eapting?’ cried 
Mrs Hudson. 4 There should be plenty of pails 
kept filled with water ready to empty if smoke is 
smelt. 3 

‘ Perhaps something may be on fire even now V 
exclaimed Mrs Jolliffe, ‘something that doesn’t 
make a smoke ; and how then are the sailors to 
tell if all is right in the bottom of the ship V 

4 Captain Keeling, 5 cried Mrs Trevor; 4 is it quite 
safe to go to bed, do you think V 

‘ If a lire should break out, 5 said Miss Hudson 
in a trembling voice, as though shudder after 
shudder were chasing through her, 4 how can we 
depend upon being called? It is impossible to 
hear down-stairs what is going on on deck.’ 

Poor old Marline-spike made a bolt of it at last, 
fairly turning tail and rushing up the companion 
steps when it came to the Colonel striking in and 
topping oft* the female broadsides by inquiries of 
a like nature delivered at the very height of his 
pipes. 

However, the night passed quietly ; and when 
next morning came and the people assembled at 
breakfast all fear of fire was seemingly gone, and 
little more was talked about than Crabb and j 
what his designs had been, the topic gathering no | 
mean accentuation from the doctor's vacant place. 
Somewhere about ten o’clock I was standing at 
i the taffrail watching the ship’s wake, that* was 
languidly streaming off* in a short oily surface, 
and wondering whether, if we were, to fall in with 
nothing brisker than these faint airs and draughts | 
of wind, all hands would not have grown white- 
haired and decrepit by the time we were up with 
the Cape, leaving the Indian Ocean and Bombay 
j ; out of consideration, when the head-steward came 
up to me. 

j ‘Captain Keeling’s compliments, sir, and he’ll 
U feel greatly liobliged, providing you’re not 
, hotherwise occupied, by your stepping to his 
cabin, sir. 5 

4 Oh yes, with pleasure 5 said L * Is he 
alone f 5 

| 4 He is not, sir.’ 

I went down the companion steps, knocked at 
the captain’s door, and entered. It was a roomy 
' interior, a very noble ship’s berth, occupying hard 




upon the width of the deck right aft, saving, as I 
have before described, a sort of small chart-room ; j 
alongside, bulkheaded off. There was a large stern j 
window, after the olden fashion, with the blue \ [ 
line of the horizon gently sliding up and clown 
it, and a shivering light lifting off* the sea to the 
glass, sharp and of a sort of azure brilliancy, as 
though from diamonds set a- trembling. Keeling, 
in full fig, his face showing of a dark red against 
some maple-coloured ground of bulkhead or ship’s ; 
side, was seated at a table. He instantly rose on ! 
my entering, gave me one of his wire-drawn bows, j 
and motioned me to a seat, thanking me in a few ; 
words for coming. On the starboard hand stood i 
Crabb and the sailmaker, handcuffed, and on ; ' 
either side of them was a seaman with a cutlass : \ 
dangling at his hip. On the port hand sat Dr j 
Hemmeridge, his legs crossed, his thumbs in the j 
armholes of his waistcoat, and his head drooped. 

He was deadly pale, and looked horribly ill and j 
worried. Near him was one of the sailors, a 
young fellow of- some seven or eight and twenty, 
with a quantity of hair falling -over his brow, a 
straggling beard, and small black eyes, which 
roamed swiftly in glances charged methouglit with 
the spirit of mutiny and menace and defiance, 

Mr Prance was at the captain’s elbow ; and the 
third mate was seated at an end of the table with 
a pen in his hand and some paper in front of 
| him. 

I bowed to Hemmeridge, but he took no 
! notice. Until the captain addressed me, I 
| stared hard at Crabb ; for even now, with the 
ugly ruffian standing before me, my mind found 
it difficult to realise that he was alive ; that 
the creature I gazed at was the man whom 
all hands of us, with an exception or two, sup- 
posed overboard a thousand fathoms deep. There 
was besides the fascination of his ugliness. The 
hunch -like curve of his back, his little blood- 
stained eyes looking away from his nose, as 
though they sought to peer at something at the 
back of his head, the greasy trail of carroty hair 
upon his back, the fragment of nose over his hare- 
lip, these and the rest of him combined into the 
representation of the most extravagantly grotesque 
ill-favoured figure ever witnessed outside the bars 
of a menagerie. The sailmaker’s face was as 
white as one of his bolts of canvas, but it wore a 
determined look, though I noticed a quivering in 
the nostrils of his high- perched nose, and a con- 
stant uneasy movement of the fingers, as of dying 
hands plucking at bedclothes. 

4 Mr Dugdale,’ exclaimed old Keeling with the 
dignity and gravity of a judge, ‘I’ve taken the 
liberty to send for you, as I am informed by Mr 
Prance that when that man there ’-—inclining his 
head towards Crabb without looking at him 
— ‘ was lying, as it was supposed, dead in his 
hunk, you accompanied Mr Hemmeridge the ship’s 
surgeon 5 — here he indicated the doctor with 
a motion of his head but without looking at 
him either — ‘ into the forecastle, and stood for 
some, considerable time surveying the so-called 
corpse.’ 

‘ That is quite true,’ said I. 

‘ Did Mr Hemmeridge expose the man’s face to 
you?’ 

4 He did.’ 

4 What impression was produced upon your 
mind by the sight of the — of the— body ? ’ 
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"Crabb gave a horrible grin, 

‘That be was stone-dead, Captain Keeling ; so 
stone-dead, sir, that I can scarcely credit the man 
himself is now before me.’ 

Hemmeridge looked up and fixed his eyes upon 


* It is but reasonable I should inform you, 
Mr Dugdale,’ continued old Marline-spike, ‘ that 
Mr Hemmeridge is under arrest on suspicion of 
conspiring with Crabb, with Willett, and with 
Thomas Bobbins’— he glanced at the man who 
stood next to the doctor — ‘ to plunder the ship. 
Bobbins has given evidence that leaves me in no 
doubt as to the guilt of Crabb and Willett.’ 

Crabb uttered a curse through his . teeth, 
accompanied with a look at the young seaman, in 
the one-eyed gleam of which murder metliought 
was writ too large to be mistaken for any other 
intention. Old Keeling did not heed him. 

‘ Bobbins’ story,’ he continued, ‘ is to this 
effect : that Crabb was to swallow a potion which 
would produce the appearance (ft death ; that 
the sailmaker was to have a hammock weighted, 
shaped, and in all respects equipped, to resemble 
the one in which Crabb would be stitched up : 
that in the dead of night, when the ship was 
silent, and the deck forward vacant, the sham 
hammock was to be placed upon the fore-hatch 
by the sailmaker and Bobbins, and the cover 
containing that man ’■ — inclining his head at 
Crabb — 4 conveyed into the sailmaker’s cabin, 
where it was to be cut open, the man freed, and 
secreted in the berth till consciousness had re- 
turned, and he was in a fit state to seize the first 
opportunity of sneaking into the hold. — All this 
was done,’ old Keeling went on, Mr Prance 
meanwhile looking as grave as an owl over the 
skipper’s shoulder, whilst every now and again 
a hideous grin would distort Crabb’s frightful 
mouth, though the sailmaker continued to stare 
at the captain with a white and determined 
countenance, and Hemmeridge to listen with a 
frowning worried look, his leg that crossed the 
other swinging like a pendulum, ‘The man 
Crabb got into the hold, was supplied with 
food and drink by Willett and Bobbins, and with 
tools to enable him to break into the mail- 



£ And I’d ha’ done it too,’ here interrupted 
Crabb in a voice like a saw going through a balk 
of timber, ‘if it hadn’t been for the stinking 
smoke of them blasted blankets.’ 

‘This inquiry,’ continued Keeling, ‘now en- 
tirely concerns Mr Hemmeridge. You tell me, 
Mr Dugdale, that Crabb seemed to you as a stone- 
dead man. 3 ' , . 

‘The devil himself couldn’t ha’ told the differ- 
ence,’ bawled Crabb. ‘ He ’s not in it,’ insolently 
motioning with his elbow towards the doctor. 
‘Wouldn’t that blooming Bobbins ha’ said so?’ 
and he darted another murderous glance at the 
hairy young sailor. 

6 1 can assure you, Captain Keeling,’ said I, 
‘that the man was perfectly dead. There is 
not a shadow of a doubt in my mind that Mr 
Hemmeridge was fully convinced the body was 
a corpse. Convinced, captain, but dissatisfied 
too ; and perhaps,’ said I, with a glance at Crabb, 
‘ it is a pity for more sakes than one that he did 
not carry out his idea of a post-mortem examina- 


4 Mr Dugdale,’ exclaimed Hemmeridge in a 
low, deep,' trembling voice, ‘ before ^ God and 
man, I am innocent ; and I hope to live to call 
Captain Keeling to account for this monstrous 
slander, this enormous suspicion, this dishonour- 
able and detestable accusation.’ 

‘I’ve never heerecl,’ said the man named 
Bobbins, in a long-drawn whining voice, ‘that 
this gent was consarned. I remember Crabb 
asking what was to be clone if so be the surgeon 
should cut him up to see what he died of, and 
Mr Willett kissed the Bible afore Crabb and me 
to this : that if the surgeon made Up his mind 
to open Crabb, Willett was to show him the 
bottle of physic, and to tell him , that Crabb had 
took it for some bad complaint, and that, though 
he might look dead, he worn’t so.’ 

Crabb hove a fearful curse at The man. The 
bushy-whiskered sailor who guarded him on the 
right significantly put his hand upon the hilt of 
his cutlass whilst he said something to him under 
his breath. 

‘ This is new to me,’ exclaimed Keeling, screw- 
ing his eye gimblet-fashion into the face of 
Bobbins, and then letting it drop, as- if satisfied. 
— ‘Mr Hemmeridge, I have suspected you, sir.; 
but it’s a little soon for you to talk of my 
having accused you. You are a medical man. If 
anybody knows death by looking upon it you 
should. Yet, though this man Crabb is merely 
counterfeiting death, you come aft to me and 
report him dead! What am I to infer'? Your 
ignorance or your guilt, sir?’ 

‘Captain Keeling,’ cried I, ‘believe me when 
I promise you the man was not counterfeiting 
death. He was to all intents . and purposes a- 
corpse. How was this brought about? Surely 
by no exercise of his own art. The look of the 
eye — the droop of the jaw — the hue of the skin — 
Captain Keeling, it was death to the sight : no 
counterfeit— an effect produced by something 
much more powerful than the effort of such a 
will as that man has ; ’ and I pointed with my 
thumb at Crabb, who told me with a curse to 
mind my own business. 

‘ Mr Dugdale, I thank you,’ said Hemmeridge, 
bowing to me. 

Captain Keeling held up a long thin phial 
about three-quarters full of a dark liquor. 1 had 
not before noticed it. 

‘This has been produced,’ said he, ‘by the man 
Bobbins, who states that it is the stuff which 
Crabb swallowed, and which produced the death- 
like aspect you saw in him.’ He put the bottle 
down ; then clenching his fist, smote the table 
violently. ‘I cannot credit it!’ he cried. ‘I 
cannot be imposed on. Am I to believe that 
there is any drug in existence which will pro- 
duce in a living being the exact semblance of 
death V ' 

‘Oh, I think so, sir,’ said Prance, speaking 
mildly. 

Hemmeridge sneered. 

‘A semblance of death,’ roared old Keeling,, 
twisting round upon his chief-mate, ‘ capable of 
deceiving the eye — the practised eye of a medical 
man? You may give me a dose of laudanum, 
and I may look dead to you, sir, but not to Mr 
Hemmeridge yonder. — No, sir ; I am not to be 
persuaded,’ and here he brought his fist down 
upon the table again. ‘ It is either gross ignor 
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^T^7"diredt connivance, and I mean to be its way to believe in.— Have you ascert 

* 4 -isfied I mean to sift it to tbe bottom— I mean Grabb became possessed of that magic: 

S ne t- a t the truth !’ and magical it must be, captain, for 

His face was full of blood, and he puffed and my word that never lay any corpse d 
blew like a swimmer struggling for his life. that fellow Crabb showed when Id 

‘You've <mt the truth/ broke in Crabb, with removed the canvas from his face. 

° 1 1 beg your honour’s pardon/ 

^The armed sailor ground Ms elbow into the Bobbins, preserving his lamenting ai 
f llow’s ribs. voice, and knuckling his forehead as 

‘I am merely here to answer your questions, whilst I could see old Keeling liftir 
OftDtain Keeliim/ said I; ‘and must apologise to him with disgust and aversion str 
toldno- a simde step beyond the object you purple countenance. ‘ Mr Willett to 
had in calling me to you; but at least permit Crabb /ud say he'd got that there 
me to ask, cannot Mr Hemmeridge explain the travelling Jew that lie fell in wit. 

nature of the drug contained in that bottle V Mediterranean port. He bought two 

1 < I q 0 110 t know what it is/ exclaimed Hem- and tried a dose on a man who i 

merid^e beknown, reckoning it good for sj 

m < Suppose sir/ said Mr Prance, ‘ we give Crabb believed as it had killed the chap, s 

another dose : then you’ll he able to judge for corpse-like swound ; but he come \ 

vourself.' “ . arter four-and-twenty hours, and nr 

* <You don't five me no more doses 1' said nothen about it, and believed it 

Crabb ‘ Try it on yourselves.' • Monday when it were Toosday. Tj 

The captain sat a little, looking at me vacantly, scheme lie tried on here into his head 
lost in thought He suddenly turned to Hem- ‘Has he ever attempted anything 
merictoe. sort before V inquired Keeling. 

‘You" are at liberty, sir; I remove the ‘I dunno, sir. He’s a bad un. 
arrest’ ’ a Garble heffigy sweat to hear him 

‘And is that all 2’ exclaimed the other, after sleep.’ 
a brief pause, viewing him steadily. ‘I must There was a knock at the cabn 
have an apology, sir ; an apology ample, abund- Mr Prance ushered m Mr Saunders, 
ant satisfying’ chap looked very small as he entt 

Old Keeling looked as if about to say some- his large hat in his hand. . He we 
thine strong, then checked himself. ‘You can stored up at us with something of 
leave this cabin, sir.’ ■ rose to lus entrance, the skipper giv 

Hemmeridge rose from his chair. ‘I leave same hide-hound how that he had 

this cabin, sir,’ said he, ‘and I also leave my with. , . 

duties. Professionally, I do no more in this ‘Is Mr Saunders acquainted wit 
ship sir. You have disgraced, you have, dis- of this business, Mr Piance , old 
honoured me. But,’ said he, shaking liis finger quired. . <T 

at him, ‘you shall make me amends at Bombay, ‘Yes, sir, replied the mate. I g 
sir you shall make me amends at Bombay !’ substance ot it m a lew woids 

He stalked from the cabin, old Keeling watch- along. , 

in., him with a frown, but in silence. ‘ It. is extremely startling, said tli 

” Captain,’ I exclaimed, rising as the door closed climbing on to the chair into whicl. 
behind the doctor, ’‘I am persuaded that Mr had waved him, and danglin 0 hi 
Hemmeridge is innocent of all participation in over the edge as a small hoy might, 
this bad business! You have on board a gentle- ‘Your knowledge of drop and* 
man who, I believe, has a very extensive know- Saunders, is, I believe vuy consid 
led.re of drugs and herbs and the like— I mean the skipper.— The little fellow bo 

M/Sauuders. It is just possible he might know said Keeling, holding up the phiai 

the nature of the contents of that bottle ’ * the stupefying effects of ihich, I ■ 

Keeliim reflected a minute, and then said : are so remarkable that any one 
‘Mr Prance, send my compliments to Mr entirely loses animation, and pres 
SaimdeiYaiid ask him to my cabin.’. ,. ^ ; of ■ as juU d^ve & 
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nostrils and snuffled a little. ( I should call this 
a kind of opium/ said he. 

‘ If/ exclaimed Mr Saunders, ‘it he morion, 
as I believe it is, it is made from the mandragora 
or mandrake of the kind that flourishes in 
Greece and Palestine and in certain parts, . of 
the Mediterranean seaboard.’ 

‘But am I to understand/ said Keeling, ‘that 
a dose of it is going to make a man look as 
dead as if he were killed V 

‘ The effect of morion/ responded Mr Saunders, 
‘is that of suspended animation, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from death.’ 

‘Could it deceive a qualified man such as 
Dr Hemmeridge V demanded the skipper. 

‘I should think it very probable/ answered 
little Saunders cautiously ; ‘ in fact, sir, as we 
have seen, he was deceived by the effects of 
that drug, be it morion or anything else.’ 

‘You can go forward/ said the captain to 
Bobbins. 

The fellow flourished a hand to his brow and 
left the cabin. 

‘Mr Saunders, I am obliged to you, sir, for 
your information/ continued old Keeling. ‘ I 
trust to have your , opinion confirmed either in 
Bombay or in London. To me it seems a very 
incredible thing. — Mr Dugdale, I thank you for 
the trouble you have given yourself to attend 
here.’ 

He bowed ; and little Saunders and myself, 
accompanied by Mr Prance, entered the cuddy. 

‘A most extraordinary business altogether/ 
cried the little man: ‘it is wonderful enough, 
,g the stuff to he morion, that a common 


sailor should be in possession of such a drug ; 
but much more wonderful yet that it should 
occur to him to employ it as an instrument in 
probably the most audacious project ever adven- 
tured on hoard ship.’ 

‘Hemmeridge might have opened Crabb/ 
said I. 

‘Well, the rogue foresaw it, and provided 
against it, as we know/ exclaimed Mr Prance. 
‘ There is pocketable booty in the mail-room to 
the value of hard upon a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. A man like Crabb will rim 
risks for such plunder, Mr Dugdale. If the 
sailmaker had kept his word and produced the 
bottle to Hemmeridge, the doctor would have 
been pretty sure to stay his hand, 5 

‘Why, likely as not/ I exclaimed : ‘ but tell 
me, Mr Prance— that fellow Bobbins seems to 
have been coaxed very easily into peaching.’ 

‘Ay/ said he; ‘ there ? d been an ugly quarrel 
between him and Willett ten days ago. I be- 
lieve the rascal would not have split whilst 
Crabb lay snug and secret in the hold ; but on 
his showing himself, Bobbins took fright, thought 
of his neck, and being actuated besides by hatred 
of Willett, came forward and volunteered the 
whole yarn.’ 

‘And how is he to be served?’ inquired Mr 
Saunders. 

‘Left to be at large, sir/ answered the mate ; 
‘and punishment enough, too, as any one may 
suppose, of a false-hearted, lily-livered shipmate 
who has to swing his hammock three or four 
months among a forecastle full of hands. For 
my .part/ added he with a laugh, ‘if I were 
that miscreant, Pd rather be snug in irons along 


with Willett and the cast-eyed pirate, stowed 
safe out of sight. 5 

He entered his cabin, and Mr Saunders and 
I stepped on to the quarter-deck. 


STRANGE VOICES. 

No one that has not lived in the country and in 
the neighbourhood of trees, has any notion of the 
strangeness of the sounds that are heard at night 
The owls have very different notes. One snores, 
another to-whoos, and one screams. We have been 
positively scared by the appalling cries of the 
horned owl that we have heard in Brittany, like 
the screams of a person in pain. In Ceylon the 
Devil Bird is a constant source of alarm and in- 
quiry. No one knows exactly what bird it is that 
produces the horrible blood-curdling cries that 
thrill through the night-air ; but it is supposed 
to be an owl. A friend who has long lived in 
Ceylon says : ‘Never shall I forget when first I 
heard it. I was at dinner, when suddenly the 
wildest, most agonised shrieks pierced my ear. I 
was under the impression that a woman was being 
murdered outside 'my house. I snatched up a 
cudgel and ran forth to her aid, but saw no one. 5 
The natives regard this cry of the mysterious 
Devil .Bird with superstitious terror. They believe 
that to hear it is a sure presage of death ; and 
they are not wrong. When they have heard it, 
they pine to death*, killed by their own conviction 
that life is impossible. 

Autenrieth, professor and physician at Tubingen, 
in 1822 published a treatise on Aerial Voices, in 
which he collected a number of strange accounts 
of mysterious sounds heard in the sky, and which 
he thought could not all be deduced from the 
cries of birds at night. He thus generalises the 
sounds. ‘They are heard sometimes flying in 
this direction, then in the opposite through the 
air ; mostly, they are heard as though coming 
down out of the sky ; but at other times as if 
rising from the ground. They resemble occasion- 
ally various musical instruments ; occasionally 
also the clash of arms, or the rattle of drums, 
or the blare of trumpets. Sometimes they are 
like the tramp of horses, or the discharge of 
distant artillery. But sometimes, also, they con- 
sist in an indescribably hollow, thrilling, sudden 
scream. ' Very commonly they resemble all kinds 
of animal tones, mostly the barking of dogs. 
Quite as often they consist in a loud call, so that 
tile startled hearer believes himself to be called 
by name, and to hear articulate words addressed 
to him. In some instances, Greeks have believed 
they were addressed in the language of Hellas, 
whereas Romans supposed they were spoken to 
in Latin. The modern Highlanders distinctly 
hear their vernacular Gaelic. These aerial voices 
accordingly are so various that they can be inter- 
preted differently, according to the language of the 
hearer, or his inner conception of what they might 
say. 5 

The Jews call the mysterious voice that falls 
from the heaven Bathkol, and have many tra- 
ditions relative to it. The sound of arms and of 
drums and artillery may safely be set down to 
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They have given rise 
Huntsman. 

The writer was 
tent in 1 
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aloft He scrambled out of his tent, and looking 
up' saw a flight of swans gilded by the midnight 
sun against a translucent green sky. Such 

i not e as that might well induce belief in a hunter heard sounds high up in the sky 
wallop in" by and sounding his horn. . of arms or of musical martial instruments. If 

The English' traveller Davy, whose rambles in travellers fall to the rear or get separated from 
Ceylon were published in 1821, relates that in the caravan, they hear themselves called by name. : 
April at the commencement of the rainy season, If they go after the voice that summons them, 
the call of the Devil Bird is heard, though the they lose themselves in the desert. Sometimes 
creature has never been seen. This is not quite they hear the tramp of horses, and taking it for | 
certain. In fact, the hideous noise made has as that of their caravan, are drawn away, and wander 
vet been brought home to no bird in particular, from the right course and become hopelessly lost 
and the title of Devil Bird is given to that tmcer- The old Venetian traveller Marco Polo mentions 
tain belli" which produces the 'unearthly cry. these mysterious sounds, and says that they are 

The Dutch traveller Hafner, whose account of produced by the spirits that haunt the desert. 
Oevlon was published in 1810, gives a description They are, however, otherwise explicable. _ On a 
of his experiences,, which strikes us as highly vast plain the ear loses the faculty of judging 
coloured. He says that he was traversing the direction and distance of sounds ; it tails to possess, 
highlands in the island at the end of the rainy so to speak, acoustic perapective. When a man 
season when, about midnight, he heard a distant has dropped away from the caravan, his comrades 
I barkin’" of clogs, that seemed to break from a call to him ; but he cannot distinguish the direc- 
raiK'e 5 mountains opposite. Almost immediately, tion whence their voices come, and he goes astray 

however, he heard it behind him, at some distance, after them. . 1!)r , ., 

but waxiim louder and louder. 'He fancied he Rubnquis, whom Louis IX. sent m 12o3 to the 
could distinguish various men’s voices, as if they court of Mongu-Khan, the Mongol chief, says 
were bundlin'* and talking loudly. These sounds that in the Altai Mountains, that fringe the deseit 
came ami went — sometimes thev were from one of Gobi, demons try to lure travellers astray. As 
direction, sometimes from another, from near and lie was riding among them one evening with his 
from far. Then all at once they ceased, and a Mongol guide, he was exhoited bj the latter to 
(Treat stillness supervened; but- after an interval, pray, because otherwise mishaps might occur 
such a peal of voices in the air echoed from the through the demons that haunted the mountains 
mountains, that Hafner in alarm retreated under luring them out of the right road. . 

a cliff when a piercing scream in his ear drove Morier, the Persian traveller, at the beginning 
him from his shelter. Frightened nearly out of of this century speaks of the salt desert near 
his wits, he dashed forth and heard around him Khom. On it he says, travellers are led astray 
harsh and confused voices, so strange, so weird, by the cry of the gohlm Ghul, who, when lie ha- 
that he put his fingers into his ears. He was enticed them from the road, rends them with his 
afterwards told that these were the cries of wan- claws. Russian accounts of Kiev m the hegm- 
deriim spirits What he heard was doubtless the ning of 'the nineteenth century mention an island 
S 6 0 P f a fiHit of migratory birds. lying in a salt marsh between the Caspian and 

^ A Mecklenburg traveller called Wolf, who spent the Aral Sea, where, in the evening, loud sounds 
twenty years in Ceylon, and published his deserip- are heard like the baying of hounds, and hideous 
tion of the island in 1784, says that he heard once, cries as well ; consequently, the island is reputed 
and only once, at one o’clock at night a fearful to be haunted, ami no one ventures pear ih 
i voice? The cry was not exactly like that of a The traveller Bureklrardt, who visited Sinai tt 
man or of an animal, but seemed* to issue from 1816, says that from the top of the mountaii. 
some hollow. He had been told that such voices sometimes by day a thundering noise is heard 
were to be heard in the north part of the island like the repeated discharge of cannon TK 
in the drv season in the forests, and near ponds, monks in the monastery assured Burckhaidt tha 

“S ™ Lrd - V M 'it M to. J-J “”>■>■ ,™‘ C “I 

: times a shriek, sometimes like a song or musical the steward of the consent u ho had hied m i 
: call; but however it sounded, the effect on the forty years, _ remembered .haling beat d it m 
. spirit was overwhelming ; even the boldest man several occasions at long mtenals. It was no 
shuddered. This frightful voice flew faster than attended by earthquake. 

: any bind from one "place to another. In an The writer one autumn mg! ht 

: : interval of a few seconds it could be heard from was startled late by a crash, flowed ^ 1 

two points a mile apart. It did not occur to and strange senes- of cnee. He rushed .out c 
Wolf that possibly a pair of Devil Birds were doors, and found that a peacock that bad bee 
calling to each other at that distance apart. wsfcmg on the branch of a cedar ear 

' Knox, who spent many years in Ceylon at , had fallen down, and woke u p uitli the tall, tin 

■ K:.V1LL- •„ ■ - — ■ . ■ ■ - ^ : . „ss s 


of arms, drums, and artillery the close of the seventeenth century, and whose 
a, carried by the wind. The Travels were printed in 1681, also mentions this 
of dogs is attributable to the Brent geese voice, which he says was heard in the mountains, 
ass in their migrations high overhead, and not in the lowlands. Though the tone had 
allv at ni"ht, and make a strange sound not some resemblance to the bay of a dog, it bad that 
ke the yelping of an aerial pack of hounds, quality in it which would curdle the blood of him 
’ to the stories of the Wild who heard it. It ceased suddenly at one point, 

and was heard again from quite another quarter, 
sleeping one night under his He says that the Cingalese were assured that it 
•nu*7a Iceland', when he was suddenly roused by was the devil who, at night, uttered these fright- 
note like that of a brazen trumpet sounded high fill cries. 

• ~ - 1 1 i-* ~ In the desert of Gobi, which divides the moun- 

tainous snow-clad plateau of Tibet from the milder 
a | regions of Asia, travellers assert that they have 

as of the .clash 
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had frightened it considerably and elicited its 
noisy protest. A relative of the writer was sit- 
ting np late one winter night writing, when she 
was startled by the strangest and most mysterious 
sounds at the window. The sounds were rasping, 
slow, and long protracted. Her heart stood still ; 
she hesitated for long what to do ; at last she 
recovered moral courage, went to the window and 
drew up the blind, to see — one of -the deer of the 
park licking the frosted glass panes for the sea 
salt that had congealed on them after a gale from 
the Atlantic. 

But one of the weirdest and most perplexing 
sounds on a window is produced by a snail 
crawling up the pane. The sound is somewhat 
musical, but is attended by a grating note caused 
by the rubbing of the shell against the glass. 
When the writer first heard this mysterious noise, 
he met with some difficulty in bringing it home to 
a snail, the little creature seemed so inadequate 
to produce such a volume of sound. 

In Cornwall, and also in the east of England, 
a plaintive cry in the air at night is attributed to 
the Seven Whistlers. Out of the still, dark sky 
are • heard the calls, sad and clear, Ewe ! ewe 3 
ewe ! They burst loud on the ear, then become 
fainter, then are again heard loudly. The call is 
to the soul to depart. 

‘ I heard ’em one dark night last winter,’ said 
an old Folkestone fisherman. ‘They came over 
our heads all of a sudden, singing Ewe ! ewe ! and 
the men in the boat wanted to go back. It came 
on to blow and rain soon afterwards, and was an 
awful night, sir ! And sure enough, before morning 
a boat upset and seven poor fellows were 
drowned.’ 

The passage of the Brent geese has already been 
spoken of as occasioning' the superstition relative 
to the Wild Huntsman. In the north of England 
the ‘Gabriel Hounds’ or ‘Gabel-racket’ are said 
to race by in mid-air barking before a death. 
Mr Henderson, in his Folklore of the 'Northern 
Counties , says that a friend in Yorkshire informed 
him that when a child was burned to death in 
Sheffield a few years ago, the neighbours immedi- 
ately called to mind how the Gabriel Hounds had 
passed above the house not long before. From 
another gentleman he heard of a person who was 
hastily summoned one night to the sick-bed of a 
relative whose illness had suddenly assumed an 
alarming character. Ashe set out, he heard the 
wild sound of the creatures above his head ; they 
accompanied him the whole way, about a mile, 
then paused, and yelped loudly over the house. 
He entered it; and found that the patient had 
just expired. 

That the Irish Banshee may he traced to an 
owl admits of little doubt ; the description of 
the cries so closely resembles what is familiar to 
those who live in an owl-haunted district, as to 
make the identification all but certain. Owls are 
capricious birds. One can never calculate on 
them for hooting. Weeks will elapse without 
their letting their notes be heard, and then all at 
once for a night or two they will he audible, and 
again become silent — even for months. 

That most if not all the weird sounds that are j 
heard at night in the air, invested with super- 
stitions terrors, and often magnified and altered 
in quality by fear, are attributable to birds admits 
of no doubt The gun has reduced the number j 


of our wild-birds enormously, and gamekeepers 
have no pity for owls. How vocal, how full of 
strange voices the nights must have been of old, 
when man was armed only with the sling and 
the bow ! 

JULIUS VERNON: 

A STORY OP HYDE PARK. 

CHAPTER XV.— CONCLUSION. 

Like a thunderbolt out of a blue sky came tlie 
announcement next day that the murderer of 
Margaret Neale was neither Claude Faune nor 
Mr Musgrave, but— a woman 3 Even to the man 
whose intelligence had put the police on the true 
track, this announcement was a. shock. He had 
not expected it. 

The reader will recollect the two main facts 
in the narrative of Mrs Burton which shed a new 
light on the brain of Frank Holmes. These were 
the private marriage of the two persons who had 
passed as man and wife on the first day the law 
allowed ; and the visit of the woman to Faune’s 
rooms the morning he was arrested. The first 
fact suggested to Holmes that Musgrave might 
himself be Julius Vernon ; and the second, that 
the woman’s purpose in going there was to drop 
that parcel of the dead woman’s letters in the 
rooms. They might have heard privately of the 
arrest at the time ; they might be aware the 
detective was hunting Faune down ; they cer- 
tainly knew that, owing to the man’s flight after 
his suspicious presence in the Park on the night 
of the murder, the train was laid, ready to be 
fired, for his arrest. Circumstances all favoured 
the suspicions against Faune, above all his 
expected marriage with Miss Clayton. 

The chain of evidence against the Musgraves 
was quickly forged. When the man felt it clos- 
ing round him with fatal strength, he made one 
last desperate and revolting effort to secure his 
own safety by offering his evidence against his 
wife ! He admitted that he was ‘Julius Vernon,’ 
and that he had deserted his .first wife. He met 
his second wife abroad, and told her of his former 
marriage, and that he believed Margaret Neale 
was dead ; but without legal proof of this he 
could not make Lucy Morelli his wife. She 
came to England with him, when he explained 
to her that, in case he was free, a certain term 
of residence was necessary before they could be 
married. This term being short, they put up 
at the Grand Hotel When he found— as no 
doubt he had expected — that Margaret Neale was 
living, and in London with Lady Southfort’s 
family, he had much to do to prevent Lucy 
Moreili from committing suicide. Then her 
passion suddenly subsided, and he was puzzled 
! what it meant. Then came the fatal night of 
[the 10th of June. He was not dining with his 
wife that evening ; but when he was standing 
in the Park with Faune he was startled at seeing 
her pass outside the? railings ; she halted an 
instant and looked towards them, but though 
her face was not visible, he recognised her. He 
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walked back to Charing Cross, and she- was tb 
-ilreadv there before him. By her looks, he hi 
knew that something had happened. She ad- at 
mitted she had been to the Park. w 

‘You know what an Italian is,’ lie said, ex- cc 
nlanatorily. She did not look at her act with tl 
English eyes. She had lured the unsuspecting tc 
victim to the spot where ‘Julius Vernon’ had tl 
more than once met her in years gone by, and se 
the swift and sure Italian hand with one silent fa 
stroke made Musgrave free. She demanded her r< 
bond now. As soon as he realised the awful n 
position in which they stood, he warned her b 
that immediate flight was their only chance. 1 
The woman laughed — -called him 4 white-livered h 
—and told him not to be a fool ; he had been h 
near the spot with another man, and his sudden f 
disappearance now would be sure to bring sus- f 
picion quickly on bis track. Musgrave was 
struck with the force of this warning. She was e 
determined to stay there and watch them working ^ 
in the dark — determined to stay there until lie i 
fulfilled his promise and made her his wife. The c 
event showed it to have been the most prudent s 
course. When they heard of the police being on J 
Faune’s track, the woman took the parcel of . 
Margaret Neale’s letters and dropped them in Ins < 
rooms, exactly as Holmes concluded it to have i 

beendOpoi^e, remembered, had been j 

kept in ignorance of the transaction of the - 
cheque. Musgrave was asked what was his 
business with Faune in the Park that night. He 
told this story, too, without reservation— he , 
wanted to save his neck, and was willing to tell 
everything. Musgrave had bought up a large 
amount of Faune’s gambling debts, which, with 
some money due to himself of the same cbaractei, 
came to thirteen hundred pounds. Faune’s con- 
fidence in his matrimonial prospects made him 
a little reckless ; but when, on pressing for his 
money Faune asked him if he would be satisfied 
with a ten days’ draft, accepted by Mr Clayton 
but 4 not negotiable,’ he consented. He got the 
acceptance, which was due on the 10th of June ; 
Faune was to notify him through the newspaper 
when ready to pay it On receiving the five 
thousand pound cheque he retained the accept- 
ance until the cheque was cleared ; he believed 
the acceptance to be a forgery, but destroyed it 
on receiving the value of the cheque. 

Had he returned Faune the balance of the 
cheque 1 No. On learning, that night, of the 
murder, he at once resolved upon flight ; it was 
not till Monday that he finally decided to* remain. 
He should want this money more than Faune. 
He knew the signature 4 Frank Holmes’ on the 
back of the cheque was spurious, though he was 
ignorant of Faune’s motive for putting it there. 
He saw Faune that evening (Sunday evening), and 
perceived that he had been drinking. He told 
Faune tliat lie would have to return the cheque 
to him, as he dreaded the risk of taking it to 
Clayton’s bank or passing it through another 
hank ; and pointed out that in this case he 
would be obliged to present Mr Clayton’s accept- 
ance to that gentleman next day for payment. 
Faune was terribly scared, and too intoxicated 
to suspect Musgrave’s sincerity. Musgrave even- 
tually proposed to attempt the passing of the 
cheque if Faune would allow him for the risk two 


thousand pounds in all, which was only seven 
hundred more than his debt. Faune agreed ; 
and then Musgrave carried his main object, which 
was to get Faune out of London, and so leave the 
coast clear for his own escape the moment he got 
the money. He frightened him to start to Dover, 
to be ready to cross if he received a telegram of 
the cheque being refused ; Faune being probably 
sensible that Holmes would owe him no leniency 
for forging his name, doubtless made him all the 
readier to adopt this course. He had another 
motive, too, which Musgrave knew nothing of, * 
but which seconded the proposal. He started for 
Dover, and of course received neither money nor 
telegram.; and Musgrave, tied in London, and 
hourly expecting him to return, felt that fate was 
favouring him when lie heard of suspicion having 
fallen so naturally on the fugitive. 

Meanwhile, however, the police had obtained 
evidence enough of the guilt- of Musgrave’s wife 
without his assistance. The handwriting was 
identified ; the unobservant advertisement clerk, 
confronted in the prison with a row of ten women 
similarly dressed, immediately recognised Mrs 
Musgrave ; so also did the commissionaire and 
Mrs Browning. ’ It was found that she had gone 
out of the hotel the night of the 10th of June 
at nine o’clock, and there was not the least dif- 
ficulty in finding the cabman who drove her to 
and from Hyde Park Corner. Her clothes were 
examined, with criminating results ; and the fatal 
instrument itself — a stiletto-— was discovered in 
; one of her trunks. . ... ./ 

> Musgrave was now indignant against Ins wife 
as the cause of all his trouble. But for her, he 

> would have left London immediately with five 
i thousand pounds, and would now have been far 
, away and safe. He had no scruple, therefore, in 
- offering his testimony against her as the price t of 
l his own immunity; but the man’s mortification 
3 was piteous when he found that his evidence 
1 was declined on those terms, and that he would 
l have to take his trial. 

c We may now dismiss this couple by stating I 
• that retribution dealt with Musgrave in a striking 
r fashion. His wife, seeing all hope lost, poisoned 
e herself in her cell, no one being able to tell how 
she obtained the poison ; and Musgrave h.ad to 
1 stand his trial alone. He was condemned, and 
.t the sentence commuted to penal servitude for 
life. . 

e Faune was released, and sent once more into 
e the world from which lie had so nearly been 
is removed as a felon. As this took place, another 

1. man retired into the solitude of hard work 

2 . and resignation. This was Frank Holmes. The 
,e Claytons, father and daughter, were gone to 
is Westgate. Holmes trembled for what would 
e. next happen. Faune was free — cleansed of the 
d awful charge ; and Mary Clayton would ,be the 
.d last girl living to absolve herself of the reproach 
re of having been a principal cause of the suspicion 
to under which he had suffered. What would she 
3 r do to make reparation ?— rather, what would she 
le not do 1 considering that she loved the man. ro 
t- her merciful and gentle eyes, suffering would 
it. have purified him of much of his unworthmess. 
3d So be it 1 

n- Shutting himself in from all knowledge pi 
he what was taking place, and working hard m 
vo order to drive it out of his mind, Holmes con- 
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tinned in his rooms for a fortnight, only going 
out late in the night for a solitary walk on the 
Embankment. He can hardly realise to this 
day that the period was only a fortnights Then 
one morning came to him a letter bearing the 
Liverpool postmark in a hand which he knew 
too well. It was from Laurie, announcing ' his 
embarkation for Australia ; but it contained more. 
He had seen Mr Clayton ; and Holmes inferred 
from the terms of the letter that Mr Clayton had 
furnished him with money to start in a new 
world. But it was not this that brought the 
blood to the young man’s face and the light to his 
eyes. Faune’s letter went on : 

4 I know now that I wrote to Miss Clayton 
from Dover. Ask her to show you that letter, 
because it concerns you. When you have read 
it, you will perhaps perceive why I refused to 
explain the reason of my departure from London. 

I left so suddenly, on account of Musgrave’s 
persuasions, but chief! } r because I meant never 
to return. Had Musgrave sent me my clothes 
and the money, I should have gone to the 
Continent. The letter I refer to will explain 
why I went and why I kept silent. I knew 
too well that there was nothing to stay or come 
back for, and I had staked and lost everything. 
My silence is the only credit due to me. I 
cared little about my life. Even now I care 
little about it.’ 

Seizing bis hat, Holmes rushed out to Charing 
Cross Station and caught a Margate train. By 
mid-day he arrived there, and started along the 
cliffs to Westgafce. He cared nothing now about 
that Dover letter— lie knew its purport as well 
as if he had read it— knew why Mary Clayton 
refused to let him see it. Oh, fool and blind 
that he had been l not to have known • better ; 
not to have known that it was to her pride 
— -wounded by his own blindness — that Faune 
owed her tolerance of him. Perhaps, in time, 
when the sobbing of the late troubles was over, 
she would forgive him; and if forgiveness was 
ever worth waiting for, that of Mary Clayton ! 
surely was. 

He met her on one of the walks in front 
of the St Mildred's Hotel , going down to the 
beach. Some of the colour had returned to her 
cheeks already ; but the moment her eyes met 
those of Frank Holmes all the tell-tale blood 
in her glad heart bounded to her face. He took 
her trembling hand in both his own, caressing 
it tenderly. 

‘I had a letter from Faune this morning, 
Mary, which has sent me down to you, and 
now, I can’t say what I want.’ 

‘Don’t say it, Frank,’ she answered shyly, 
looking away. ‘Does it matter very much?’ 
For his look had said it all already. 

4 Were you soon going inT he asked, hungering 
for speech which this public place would not 
allow. 

4 No, Frank ; I was gping to have a sail. 
There are the boats on the beach. Will you 
come with meV 

Would he, indeed ? He threw back his shoul- 
ders and strode down the cliff in advance ; and 
when the girl came up, he had the boat ready, 
and had sent the boatman away to cool himself 
With beer for a couple of hours. 

‘Because,’ lie explained, helping her in, 4 I’m 


going to pull the oars myself. I could pull a 
barge-load of bricks this morning ; and 1 want 
you all to myself, Mary.’ 

Before they returned, Frank Holmes and 
Mary Clayton were as one in— amongst other 
things — the opinion that this was the most 
delightful spot on England’s coast ; and Mr 
Clayton, on discovering their opinion, showed 
the practical side of his character by engaging 
furnished, for the summer, the prettiest house 
upon that sunny cliff. The house was occupied 
very soon. 

One day, two months later, when they were 
again drifting on the pleasant waters, Holmes, 
after observing his bride’s face thoughtfully for 
some time, asked: ‘Mary, are you. conscious of 
it when your eyes are speaking?’ 

She blushed and laughed. 

‘It is wonderful,’ he said slowly, ‘how they 
do speak. They are always doing it. I have 
been watching them just now, speaking to the 
ripples. I know, every word they say to me 

‘Dear me,’ said Mary, smiling, and blushing 
again. This young man was always bringing 
blushes to her face now. 

‘But you can control them, too, Mary,’ he 
went on. 4 They never said an encouraging word 
to me when I was in darkness. You said you 
gave no answer to Faune ; but they gave it — 
lie understood, you see. Ah, those eyes ! and 
they would not speak to me.’ 

4 They did, Frank— one day, over on the cliff, 
when they were penitent,’ she said softly, leaning 
forward and putting her hand in his. 

P. L. M‘Deemott. 

A WORD FOR THE ROOK AND 
THE JAY. 

One would have thought that the natural history 
of so familiar a bird as the common Rook had 
long since been thoroughly established, and that 
every useful quality, as also the contrary, had 
been so often repeated by well-known writers 
on ornithology, that nothing further remained 
to be said on the one side or the other ; but 
this would appear to be erroneous. Of late, in 
the north of England, a growing dislike has 
obtained against the rook. In place of a useful 
bird, the friend of the farmer, he is now 
declared to be thoroughly mischievous, and to 
have changed altogether for the worse. Further, 
he is accused of having become a thorough 
poacher, a destroyer of partridges’ nests, a pilferer 
of the f-owlhouse, and a bad character in general. 
And in consequence of these many crimes and 
offences, we read that a relentless persecution is ‘ 
being carried on against the rook, and both land- 
lords and tenants are combining to destroy the 
unfortunate bird .in every possible way. 

All this is surprising. We. ask, what possible 
reason can there be for so general a favourite 
as the rook suddenly taking to bad habits such 
as described above, and can they be proved 
against him ? We venture to say that these accu- 
sations have been greatly exaggerated, and that 
those now so eager to exterminate the rook wil} 
before long find out their mistake, and regret 
having drawn such hasty conclusions. 

Over" and over again, the destruction of birds 
has ended disastrously. Surely our neighbours 
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boy is constantly on the move, speedily do mis- I 
chief. A common round bullet discharged from 
a gun, and so aimed that the ball ricochets 
| through the midst of a mass of rooks feeding 
on forbidden ground, has a wholesome effect on 
their nerves. The flock, scared by the report of 
the gun and whiz of the bullet in their midst, 
quickly disappear, and will not trouble the spot 
again for many a day. 

Included in the Crow family is that beautiful 
merry bird the Jay. The old lines, ; 

The joy -bird sat on the hickory limb ; 

He winked at me, and I winked at him, 
give us an idea of his lively social character ; but 
one would imagine, from the constant persecution 
he receives, that a greater sinner among birds 
never flew. Here, again, we venture to say that 
when the sum-total of his misdoings are fairly 
recorded there is little to justify such ill-usage. 
The gamekeeper is the jay’s special enemy ; and 
it cannot be denied that occasionally, though we 
affirm rarely, the bird destroys the eggs of phea- | 
sants and partridges. Undoubtedly the jay is by | 
nature a regular and inveterate egg-sucker ; but j 
the patient observer will find that the bird j 
devotes his chief attention to the nests , of small 
birds, more especially the thrush and blackbird, ! 
which are generally built in the thicket or ever- j 
green shrubs, and that he seldom interferes with 
or searches for nests containing eggs on the\ 
ground Moreover, the jay is arboreal in his 
habits, preferring the gloom of our densest woods, 
and seldom quitting them for a more open 
country. And we know that although pheasants 
inhabit the same coverts as the jay during the 
autumn and winter, yet, when spring arrives, 
and the hen-pheasant begins to look for a nesting- 
place, she leaves the thick woods and wanders 
away along hedgerows, narrow plantations, or 
lanes bordered by thick grass. Often enough 
she foolishly pitches upon a spot close to a 
much frequented high-road ; but wherever the 
nest is made, it is nearly always away from and 
not within dense woods. 

The partridge generally inhabits a still more 
open country during the ‘ danger ’ season, or, in 
other words, when she has maternal cares. Often 
enough her eggs are deposited in meadows or 
clover, so that both these game-birds at their 
nesting-time are away from the haunts of the 
wood -loving j ay. 

Again, we constantly hear it said by keepers 
that the jay uses his powerful conical-shaped 
hill in destroying the young of game-birds ; 
but we maintain, from long experience, that 
this accusation is the exception, not the rule, and 
that many a time the misdeeds of the magpie 
— a really mischieyous bird and an enemy to 
* game of all kinds— have been through ignorance 
laid to the door of the jay. 

For the rest, a sly visit to the cherry orchard 
betimes in the early morning, or an occasional 
inroad on the gardener’s peas, and such-like small 
crimes, and we have recorded the besetting sins of 
poor jay. The gamekeeper would do well to 
'ember, before he raises his gun or sets his 
that many is the time when the harsh grat- 
ing alarm-cry from the depth of the wood of the 
, ever- watch fnl jay has caused him to pause and 
n, for he well knows from the bird’s cry 


that something is on the move disturbing the 
covert, maybe a poacher busy with his ferrets, 
a prowling cat, or, likely enough, if towards 
evening, Mr Reynard the fox starting on his 
rounds. J. h. b. 

TOFANA, THE ITALIAN POISONER. 

In the annals of most lands we generally find some 
period when the lust of shedding human blood 
was rampant ; but few can point to a worse con- 
dition of existence than, that which prevailed in 
the Italy of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, the Italy of the petty republics and 
principalities, when the most brutal ■ selfishness 
and most cringing servility went hand in hand. 
When baseness, deceit, cruelty, and selfishness are 
combined in the character of public men, the 
profession of secret murder becomes one of the 
fine arts ; in fact, so callous do people grow that 
they cease to think of killing as murder, but 
simply as the removal of a hateful object 

The most remarkable of these professional 
poisoners was a woman, by name Tofana, a native 
of Palermo. This monster, while still a young 
girl, by some means or other became possessed 
of the recipe for a mixture of which from four 
to eight drops were fatal. This liquid, which 
has become known under the name of ‘Tofana 
Water,’ has been described as clear, tasteless, 
colourless, and odourless. It was of such a nature 
that it baffled the cleverest medical men of the 
seventeenth century, and the acutest analysts were 
utterly unable to testify to its presence in the 
organs of one of its victims after the most search- 
ing post-mortem examination. It was, in fact, 
the poisoner’s beau-ideal of a poison. Doubtless, 

I if some modern Tofana were to make use of 
this so-called ‘ water/ she would not have the 
same guarantee of absolute security which' her 
seventeenth-century prototype possessed. In the 
period during which she flourished, chemistry 
had scarcely risen to the dignity of a science ; 
but in this nineteenth century it is not only 
an experimental but also a mathematical science. 
Our analysts can speak with as absolute certainty 
of the most infinitesimal quantities as others can 
of tons ; they are accustomed to weigh with a 
balance which indicates the tenth of a milligramme 
(that is, the *00154 of a grain) with perfect dis- 
tinctness ; while many of their tests are suf- 
ficiently delicate to point out without the shadow 
of a doubt the presence of even the millionth part 
of a grain. 

In the Italy of the period in question, women 
were but little better tlian the slaves of .their 
male relatives; they were married or divorced 
in the most reckless way to promote political 
or social alliances, and generally discovered their 
places to be occupied by some other fair ones, 
who, though more favoured, were perhaps neither 
more nor less frail than . themselves. It was to 
such wretched women that the infamous Tofana 
sold her secret, and with society in such a state, 
there were only too many fair ones who thought 
they could be benefited by the removal of some 
hard or faithless lord or some more favoured 
rival. 

The first dose, administered in wine or tpa 
or some other liquid by the flattering traitress, 
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►reduced but a scarcely noticeable effect ; the 1 
nusband became a little out of sorts, felt weak 
and languid, so little indisposed that be would 
scarce call in a medical man ; but if be did, 
it" was only to be told it was a mere nothing, 
which a draught or two would put to rights. 
After the second dose of poison, this weakness 
and languor became more pronounced, and the 
doctor would begin to think that, after all, the 
patient required to be put on a course of diet 
and rest. The beautiful Medea who expressed 
so much anxiety for her husband’s indisposition 
would scarcely be an object of suspicion, and 
perhaps would prepare her husband’s food, as 
prescribed by the doctor, with her own fair 
hands. In this way the third drop would he 
administered, and would prostrate even the most 
vigorous man. The doctor would be completely 
puzzled to see that the apparently simple ailment 
did not surrender to his drugs, and while he 
would be still in the dark as to its nature, other 
doses would be given, until at length death would 
claim the victim for his own. 

Then, when too late, the dreadful word ‘poison 5 
would be uttered ; 'upon which, of course, to save 
her fair fame, the wife would demand a post- 
mortem examination. Result, nothing ; except 
that the woman was -able to pose as a slandered 
innocent, and then it would be remembered that 
her husband died without either pain, inflamma- 
tion, fever, or spasms. If, after this, the woman 
within a year or two formed a new connection, 
nobody could blame her; for, everything con- 
sidered, it would be a sore trial for her to con- 
tinue to bear the name of a man whose relatives 
had accused her of poisoning him. 

While still at Palermo, Tofana became ac- 
quainted with an old sorceress, Ilieronyma Spara, 
to whom she imparted her secret. The two 
worked together until the number of deaths 
amoprr young married men began to attract atten- 
tion ;°whereupon Tofana started for Naples, while 
Spara betook herself to the Eternal City. At 
Rome, Spara began operations on an extended 
scale. She formed a band of poisoners, the 
Principal of whom was a woman named Gratiosa, 
■or, be it remembered Spara was well up in 
’ ~ ’ * 1 ha 


s> 


to bring the crimes home to the proper quarters ; 
even after they knew that the sorceress Spara was 
implicated, it was long before they could obtain 
proof positive. At length, however, they found a 
lady who was willing to act in concert with them ; 
and so well did this amateur detective carry out 
her role, that at last the police knew all* the prin- 
cipal members of this infamous gang. 

The band was taken and put to the torture, 
according to the custom of the time. All confessed 
except Spara, who seems to have had so little 
knowledge of human nature as to have thought 
some of the frail ladies whom she had assisted 
would step forward to protect her from justice. 
She withstood the torture several times, but, as no 
relief came, at length cried out in despair : ‘ Where 
are the Roman princes, nobles, and knights who 
have made use of my art Where are the ladies 
who have promised me their favour V But they 
came not ; whereupon the miserable wretch de- 
nounced them all and confessed her crimes. 

Pope Alexander VII. ordered Spara, Gratiosa, , 
and three others to be executed at once ; within 
the month he sent several others of them to their 
last account ; and the remainder he banished for 
ever. 

It was in 1658 that this band of secret mur- 
derers was thus broken up and destroyed. 

Meanwhile, the prime villain was still at 
large, exercising her terrible vocation not only at 
Naples, which was her headquarters, but in 
various parts of Italy. For many years ^ she 
evaded the police and the custom-house officers 
with her bottles of poison in her luggage ; and 
death after death in the most mysterious way 
was reported. At last, by mere accident it was 
discovered that a little old woman, a voluble 
and lively talker, was the infamous wretch' who 
carried death far and near. In her luggage were 
found bottles labelled, ‘Manna of St Nicholas of 


years. Spain’s method of working seems to have 
been this : she gave herself out as a sorceress 
and fortune-teller, and in this capacity wormed 
the secrets out of the hearts of the silly women 
who consulted her. She would then cleverly 
insinuate that in three or four days the cruel 
husband or the faithless man, as the case might 
be, could be removed with the most absolute 
safety. A bargain was struck ; mutual promises 
of the most profound secrecy were exchanged ; 
and within the week there was a new widow m 
Rome. If the discontented wife were a member 
of the middle classes, Spara artfully contrived 
that the dangerous portion of the negotiations 
should be carried on by some of the other 
members of the gang,; for she judged that the 
women of the ‘masses’ would be much more 
likely to betray her than the women of the 

‘classes’ - 

Of course, tlie number of deaths among newly- 
1 married men soon attracted the attention of the 
authorities in Rome, as it had done in Palermo ; 
but though the police may have had their sus- 
picions, it was some time before they were able 


Bari,’ and embellished with the saint’s portrait, 
just as if it had been a registered trade-mark. 
At Bari, where St Nicholas was buried, the 
monks pretended that an oil-spring with mir- 
aculous healing properties welled out of his 
grave. This oil or ‘manna’ was sacred, and 
no policeman or custom-house officer dared lay 
profane hands upon it. No wonder, therefore, 
that the chatty little old woman who carried 
this » healing oil about was allowed to pass 
unmolested. 

As soon as the terrible secret was discovered, 
Tofana fled to a convent which had the right 
of sanctuary. General Tliaun, Viceroy of Naples, 
crave orders for hey arrest ; but tlie sanctuary 
could not be broken, and all the religious bodies 
in Naples seemed determined to protect the wicked 
old wretch who had set religion at defiance. Ihe 
contest between Church and State was continued 
with bitterness, until at last General Thaun lost 
patience and tore the wretch out of sanctuary 
by main force. This was in 1/09. 

At first, Tofana maintained her innocence : 
but, on being put to the torture, confessed ulti- 
mately to no fewer than six hundred murders . 
Short work was made # of her after this, ana 
she was condemned to fie strangled. Just before 
her death, she also confessed that she had, only 
a day or so before her arrest, sent two boxes 
of her ‘manna’ to Rome, addressed in initials. 
All haste was made to the Eternal City, and 
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the boxes were found as described ; but no one 
ever claimed them. 

What was this poison ? It is known as Tofana 
Water (Aqua della Tofana) ; but what was its 
composition l There have been many conjec- 
tures on this subject, some of them of the 
wildest description : (1) That it was principally 
composed of the saliva of mad people ; (2) that 
it was nitric acid ; (3) that it was a prepara- 
tion of poppy and Spanish fly ; (4) that it was 
sugar of lead and Spanish fly; (5) that it was 
extract of snapdragon, a common flower ; and so 
on. Scientific men, hoy ever, are disposed gener- 
ally to believe it to be an artfully disguised 
preparation of arsenic ; and Garelli, head phy- 
sician to the Emperor Charles VI., stated that 
his imperial master, who saw the official reports 
of the trial, told him it was a preparation of 
crystallised arsenic dissolved in water with Herba 
Uymbalaria. 

Whatever the poison may have been, the reports 
as to Its action would seem to have been exagger- 
ated, for no known poison would work precisely 
as reported — at once so bland and so deadly ; 
while, on the other hand, we think we are speak- 
ing with the strictest scientific accuracy when 
we state that the modern toxicologist would under- 
take to detect every and any poison administered 
in a fatal dose, if the case were presented to 
him within a reasonable time after death. 


taken place in these as well as in other depart- 
ments of philology. The scientific study of the 
origins of words, more especially, is a compara- 
tively recent thing. Cowper gave humorous 
expression to the prevailing indifference on the 
subject in his time when he wrote : 


Those learned philologists who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space, 
Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark 
To Gaul — to Greece— and into Noah’s ark. 


But we have changed all that, and it may there- 
fore not be a superfluous task to give some illus- 
trations, from Cockeram’s work, of the contrast 
between English past and present— that is, between 
the philological fashions current in the reign of 
Janies I. and those of the present day. 

As examples of the changes which have taken 
place in the meaning of many English words 
still in use, may be noted the following : £ enor- 
mious/ (sic) meaning ‘ wicked,’ a signification still 
surviving in the substantive enormity ; ‘ bijxom/ 
which is rendered ‘pliant, obedient,’ -and ‘buxom- 
ness’ as ‘lovliness’ — both of which meanings, 
although found in modern dictionaries, are quite 
obsolete. And nowadays, in addition to jolly, 
which is the usual modern acceptation of the 
word, the element of stoutness must also be 
included. Nobody ever heard buxom applied to 
a thin woman. An equivalent for ‘solitary’ is 
found in ‘inonastical’ which is at least an example 


Burrowing lately in that .great storehouse of 
literature, the British Museum Reading Room, 
the writer happened to light on a quaint old 
dictionary, which illustrates in a striking manner ' 
the growth of the English language, and the 
changes it has undergone during the last two 
centuries and a half. It is a small paltry volume, 

. duodecimo size, dated 1626, and entitled in the 
prolix fashion of the time, ‘ The English Diction- 
aries or An Interpreter of Hard English Words, 
enabling as well Ladies and Gentlewomen, Young 
Schollers, Clarkes, Merchants, as also Strangers of 
any Nation to the understanding,’ &c., by II. C., 
Gent. The author was Henry Cookeram, belong- 
ing to a Herefordshire family. His little book, 
which ran through many editions, was one of the 
earliest dictionaries published, a similar volume 
by a Dr Btillokar, a medical man, being dated a 
few years earlier. Both confine themselves very 
much to the more difficult words ; indeed, the 
interpretation of ‘hard’ words, rather than the 
explanation of all words great and small, seems 
to have been the leading notion in the minds of 
these early lexicographers. The derivation of 
words was not even thought of at that stage, the 
first to attempt etymologies being Nathan Bailey, 
of Stepney, about a hundred years later ; and 
after him Dr Johnson. 

Many curious features are noticeable in these 
seventeenth-century manuals in the way of obso- 
lete words, quaint definitions, and the altera- 
tions of meaning which many English words 
still in use have undergone. Probably few 

g csons who have not investigated the matter 
w any idea of the extensive changes that have 


of solitary living. Then we have to ‘blunder’ 
paraphrased by ‘ to bestir one’s self ;’ to ‘improve,’ 


to ‘raise rents;’ ‘impeach,’ to ‘hinder ;’ and ‘vege- 
tate,’ to ‘ make strong.’ Among substantives, 

‘ catastrophe 5 has an odd signification, the render- 
ing being ‘ tlie end of a comedy,’ m which sense 
it is used by Shakespeare, although the end of 
a tragedy would he nearer the present meaning. 
Other instances are ‘ orchestra,’ meaning ‘ a skaf- 
fold ;’ ‘sycophant,’ ‘a false accuser . ‘ sinews,’ 
‘nerves;’ ‘appendix,’ ‘a waiter;’ ‘miscreant,’ ‘an 
infidel,’ applied to Joan of Arc by Shakespeare; 
‘speculation,’ a ‘watching in high places.’ The 
latter two are both literal . renderings according 
to the etymology, and much more exact than the 
modern explanations. So also ‘ harbinger,’ ‘ one 
that takes up lodgings for others and ‘illustrate/ 
to ‘make famous or noble/ a legitimate explana- 
tion, if we consider it is from the same root as 
illustrious. ‘ Illustrate ’ and ‘ illustration/ how- 
ever, are now chiefly used in connection with the 
embellishment of books or periodicals. A century 
ago, ‘decorations’ was the usual term, as, for 
example, ‘The Works of William Shenstone, with 
Decorations.’ 

Many of the definitions are amusing, and some 
of them ludicrously absurd. The ‘ pole 5 is 
described as ‘the end of the axle-tree whereon 
the heavens do move/ a very primitive explana- 
tion. The ‘Hebridean wave’ seems rather a 
poetical substitute for the ‘ Irish Sea and a 
‘badger’ is a still more extraordinary equivalent 
for a corn-merchant— 4 one that buys corne or 
other victual in one place to sell it in another.’ 
Still funnier are some of the natural-history 
definitions. A ‘ baboon ’ is said to be ‘a beast 
like an ape but farre bigger;’ a ‘lynx’ is ‘a 
spotted beast — it hath a most perfect sight, inso- 
much as it is said that it can see thorow a wall.’ 
The account of the ‘salamander’ reads like an 
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elaborate joke — ‘a small venomous beast with especially 
loure feet and a short taile ; it lives in the fire, use since 
and at length, by his extreme cold, puts out .the come to 
j fire. 5 Turning to more general topics, we have forty tin 
the 4 alphabet ’defined as 4 the cross rowe of letters;’ depends 
and 4 an abecedarian’ is 4 one who teaches the cross made. I 
rowe. ; According to Cockeram, 4 an idiote’ is £ an and the 1 
unlearned asse a 4 labourer,’ a 4 swinker and swell th< 
‘ a heretick ’ is sketched more roundaboutly, but the first 
with a clear assertion of the right of private find tha 
opinion, as 4 he which rnaketh choice of himself e modern 
what povnts of religion lie will believe and what tives ; fi 
hee will not. 7 Then from classic times, the and Iron 
< Olympic games’ are ‘solemn games of activity ;’ reduudai 
and 4 Ampliitrite ’ is not, as usual, the goddess of editions 
the sea, but the 4 sea 3 itself. 4 Mathematicks ’ and eighty w 
4 mathematicians ’ are hardly dealt with. The all-divin; 
latter means 4 a soothsayer ;’ and the science, as instance 
defined, includes nearly all knowledge — 4 the arts these tl: 
of arithmetic, rnusick, geographie, geometrie, creased, 
astronomy, astrology, cosmography reminding all then 
one of the trivium and quadrivium of the school- time wii 
men of the middle ages. 4 Actresse ’ has a very proximal 
literal and interesting signification — 4 a woman multiply 
'doer ;’ but at this decade of the seventeenth modern 
eeptury there were no actresses in the modern words h 
sense of the term, the female parts being then believed, 
taken by boys or young men. Women actors first words, a 
appeared in 16(30. from th 

Words which have become obsolete are name- extent o] 
rous. There is ‘agonist,’ meaning a ‘champion,’ be menti 
or one striving for the mastery ; 4 adequate,’ as a about s* 
verb, ‘to make level;’ 4 buccinate/ ‘to blow a in Bailey 
trumpet;’ 4 ad uncity,’ 4 hookedness,’ both words six thoi 
being extinct. ‘Caleb’ is explained as 4 a bache- that L 
lor,’ an apparently unaccountable definition ; the figii 
4 ven toy ’ interpreted as a lady’s fan and many of one h 
others. There is a large class of other words In Dr 
which have come down to us only in other forms scientific 
or parts of speech. Take, as apt examples, in preface! 
our English ^f to-day, threnody, but not 4 threne,’ acteristii 
a lamentation ; lassitude, but not the verbal form caverns 
i to‘lassate;’ ineffable, but not 4 effable ; 5 behests, voyage 
i but not 4 bests ; ’ excelsior, excelling, &c., hut not gation, i 
I ‘exelcitie ;’ germane, but not 4 germanitie,’ brother- the shoj; 
I hood ; internecine, but not 4 internecate ;’ tragedy, tools, an 
but not 4 tragedize,’ both of these old verbs mean- in book 
ing to ‘kill.’ Some words, again, have survived, to ask, 
but with a change of prefix, such as 4 sufilated,’ readily < 
4 eonspicuity,’ ‘ adeorporated,’ 4 orambulate,’ instead ing to j 
of inflated, perspicuity, incorporated, perambulate, been re\ 
as they are now printed. These various examples largely 
of changes in the language are both interesting progress 

and instructive, and show, what is indeed more 

obvious now than at any former period, that the 
English vocabulary is not a fixed quantity, but is 
constantly gaining accessions or suffering diminu- 
tion. And it may be here said that in recent ( j^ scover 
years the influx of slang phrases and words, and ~ 
a too facile habit among all classes of making use haese . 
of them, may afford ground for the opinion that indirect 
the well of 4 English undefiled ’ is more turbid contain, 
than it was. . by artii 

An interesting question suggested by this an- be the 
cient waif of a book is the number of English made- 
words now existing. Considerable difference of must o: 
opinion exists on this point. Mr George P. the sap 
: Marsh, an American author of repute, in his or the 
M Lectures on the English, Language , estimates that sap of 
the number (in 1861) 4 probably does not fall short intoxica 
of one ..hundred thousand ; ’ and large additions, the sam 


especially in art and science, have come into 
use since that date. Other writers, however, 
come to a different conclusion, and think that 
forty thousand would include the whole. It 
depends a good deal on how calculations are 
made. If all the subsidiary words — participles 
and the like — are to he taken into account, it will 
swell the sum-total very considerably. Taking 
the first three words that occur at random, we 
find that _ from 4 demonstrate,’ in one of our 
modern dictionaries, there are thirteen deriva- 
tives ; from the word 4 bright 5 there are twelve ; 
and from 4 deplore 5 there are ten. There is also 
redundance in other forms. In one of Todd’s 
editions of Dr Johnson there are upwards of 
eighty words with the prefix ‘all’— all-complying, 
all-divining, all-drowsy, and so on — a very, notable 
instance of dictionary padding. In ways like 
these the vocabulary may be indefinitely in- 
creased. Probably, if we take leading words and 
all their derivatives, the number at the present 
time will exceed Mr Marsh’s estimate. An ap- 
proximate verification of this may be found by 
multiplying the number of pages in any good 
modern dictionary by the average number of 
words in a page. Shakespeare’s works, it is ! 
believed, include about fifteen thousand separate 
words, and Milton’s about eight thousand ; but 
from these figures we have no criterion of the 
extent of the actual English vocabulary. It may 
be mentioned here that while Cockeram has only 
about seven or eight thousand words, there are 
in Bailey’s Dictionary approximately about thirty- 
six thousand, and in Johnson’s not more than 
that In some of the larger modern works, again, 
the figures, as has been said, reach to upwards 
of one hundred thousand. 

In Dr Johnson’s vocabulary many technical and 
scientific terms were omitted, and Sii his original 
preface he excuses himself in a very naive and char- 
acteristic fashion. 4 1 could not,’ he says, 4 visit 
caverns to learn the miner’s language, nor take a 
voyage to perfect my skill in the dialect of navi- 
gation, nor visit the warehouses of merchants and 
the shops of artificers to gain the names of wares, 
tools, and operations of which no mention is found 
in books.’ An adverse critic might be inclined 
to ask, why not? But all the same, it will he 
readily conceded that lie did a great work accord- 
ing to his lights. The science of philology has 
been revolutionised since his day, but his labours 
largely contributed to the earlier stages of its 
progress. 


PALM- WINE. 

Men of all races have by some instinctive process 
discovered the art of preparing fermented liquors. 
These liquors are produced, either directly or 
indirectly, from the natural sugars which plants 
contain, or from the sugars which we prepare 
by artificial means. Hence it is that whatever 
be the material from which these liquors are 
made— whether the juice of the sugar-cane, the 
must of the grape, the wort of malted grain, 
the sap of the palm-tree, the juice of the apple 
or the pear, the milk of the Tartar mare, the 
sap of the aloe, or the juice of the ava — the 
intoxicating principle present in them js always 
; the same — namely, alcohol. From this it follows 
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as a natural consequence that the effects of these 
exhilarating beverages upon the human system 
are in nearly every case the same. A wide 
difference, therefore, prevails between fermented 
liquors and narcotics; for we find that, unlike 
fermented liquors, each narcotic indulgence pro- 
duces its own peculiar and special effect. 

Though we know but little of palm- wine in 
Europe, it is largely used as an exhilarating bever- 
age in India and other parts of Asia, in the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, in Africa, and in 
some parts of America, such as Chili ; indeed, 
it is probably consumed by a larger number 
of the human race than the wine produced from 
. the grape. 

Most trees of the palm tribe contain a sap 
which is rich in saccharine matter, and it is 
from this sweet juice that palm- wine — or, as it 
is sometimes called, * toddy’ — is prepared. At 
least two methods of obtaining this sap appear 
to be generally employed. In the islands of 
the Pacific the spathe or flowering head of the 
palm-tree is bound up tightly with sennit, and 
is then cut. The sap exudes from the wound, 
and is caught in a cocoa-nut shell suspended 
underneath. When the juice ceases to drop, 
another piece is cut off the spathe, a fresh quantity 
of sap is obtained, and the process is repeated 
until the spathe is entirely removed. Soon, how- 
ever, a new flowering head is formed above the 
old one, and this, when sufficiently grown, is 
treated in exactly the same manner. 

On the west coast of Africa the sap is obtained 
by making an incision just below the crown of 
leaves with which a palm-tree is surmounted. 
The incision slopes upwards and inwards ; and 
the juice which exudes is conducted by a small 
piece of bamboo into a gourd or vessel placed 
underneath the wound. 

The sugar which the sap contains is exactly 
the same kind as is yielded by the sugar-cane. 
In some countries, therefore, the palm-juice is 
boiled down after proper treatment, and furnishes 
a sugar which, when refined, cannot be distin- 
guished from the best produce of the West India 
Islands. In other countries the sap is allowed 
to ferment spontaneously — a change which occurs 
Very quickly in hot countries — the sugar is thereby 
converted into alcohol, and the liquid acquires 
intoxicating properties. 

As might be ^expected, the juice of a palm- 
tree varies both in quality and quantity with the 
species of palm from which it is extracted. The 
place of growth also, appears to exert consider- 
able influence upon the readiness with which the 
sap ferments. Hence it is that different varieties 
of palms are employed in different parts of the 
world for the preparation of wine or toddy. On 
the western coast of Africa, for example, the 
beverage is obtained from the oil-palms, a species 
which are said to yield wine of the best quality. 
The tree is tapped in the evening ; and in the 
morning the gourd which receives the sap is 
found filled with a liquid somewhat resembling 
tile milk of a cocoa-nut, but richer and sweeter. 
The juice soon ferments and becomes intoxicat- 
ing, but the percentage of alcohol which it con- 
tarns is comparatively small. 

In the fertile oases with which the Sahara 
and the other deserts of Northern Africa are 
dotted, large groves of date-palms are to be seen, 


from which the Arabs and other wandering tribes 
of the desert obtain an intoxicating beverage which ’ 
they call lagmi. When drunk immediately, the 
sap of this palm resembles rich milk ; but when j 
allowed to stand for a time, it ferments, and ; 
acquires the flavour and sparkling qualities of i 
champagne. 

The use of wine is strictly prohibited by the i 
Koran, but the intoxicated Mohammedan excuses | 
his apparent disregard of the injunctions of the I 
Prophet by saying : ‘ Lagmi is not wine, and 
the prohibition of the Koran refers to wine.’ 

The same species of palm-tree is very abund- 
ant in the hilly Indian province of Bahar. Here 
the annual tapping for toddy is made on alternate 
sides of the tree, and in this way the trunks 
| become curiously distorted, growing upwards in 
; a zigzag direction. In other parts of India the 
beautiful fan-palm and the toddy-palm are the 
varieties chiefly employed in the manufacture of 
the wine. The toddy-palm will frequently yield 
more than one hundred pints of sap in the course 
of twenty -four hours ! j 

In Ceylon, whole forests of the cocoa-palm are 
set apart for the preparations of fermented liquor ; 
while in the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
the Moluccas, and the Philippines, it is the 
sap of the gommutti-palm which is allowed to 
ferment and furnish an exhilarating bevbrage 
known as neva. The natives of the beautiful 
islands of the Pacific obtain their toddy or karaca 
; by wounding the flowering head of the cocoa- 
nut tree ; and each tree yields from two to six 
! pints of liquid in twenty-four hours. When 
! drunk immediately, it closely resembles the milk 
j of the young cocoa-nut ; but when allowed to 
| stand for a few hours, it ferments, acquires in- 
toxicating properties, and becomes acid. 

I Nearly everywhere in Africa and in many 
parts of Asia the fermented sap is subjected to 
distillation, and thus yields a stroi^g brandy or 
spirit, which, like palm-wine itself, has received 
different names according to the district in which 
it is produced, or the variety of palm from 
which the wine has been procured. 


FULFILMENT. 

‘.Under the influence of the sun the last remnants of winter 
vanish, almost, as it seems to us, by magic ; leaves open, birds 
sing, and flowers smile from the brown earth. It is as if some 
good enchanter had waved his wand and transformed all.’ 

Lo, Spring is here ! Her soft, transforming hand 
She lays on branches, cold and brown and hare, 

And swift, like work of some magician’s wand, 
Yerdure and bloom are round us everywhere : 

Buds open in the warm and perfumed air ; 

And birds’ glad voices thrill the grateful ear; 

Each moment sees the birth of something fair. 

The April morn is fresh, serene, and clear; 

No withered forms make sad the heart that grieves 
O’er Autumn’s hectic glory; all is new, 

And ’mid the loveliness of half-blown leaves, 

The kind Spring sun shines in a heaven of blue. 

Linger a while, delicious days ! ye are 

More charming than full Summer s radiance far. 

J. C. Howden. 
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quarries about Paris in which he had been lurk- 
L 0 v EES OF HORACE. ing, and entering a tavern in the village of 

Of all the poets of antiquity, Horace has always Clamars, asked for breakfast. His appearance 
been the favourite and chosen companion of men at once aroused suspicion, notwithstanding his 
of letters of every kind and rank from his own explanation that he was a 4 servant out of place. 3 
day to the present time. The reason is not far to He was seized and searched. In his pocket was 
seek; It was the attractive personality of Horace, found a Latin Horace — hardly the usual kind of 
his kindly nature and genial good-fellowship, that reading with lackeys out of place. The passage 
made him ever welcome in his own memorable to the prison cell was short, and there, with his 
circle of friends in ancient Rome. The friend of Horace open beside him, Condorcet was found 
Varius and Virgil, of Maecenas and Augustus, dead on the following morning. Horace was a 
has since, for similar reasons, been, through his consolation in death to another famous man. 
writings, the friend of men the most diverse in When Cornelius de Witt was sentenced to banish- 
position and occupation. Horace’s love of books ment on a false charge of conspiring to procure 
and of the country, his abundant lyrical power, the death of the Prince of Orange, his greater 
the cheerful optimism of the poems, their genial brother, the famous John de Witt, resolved to 
humanity and philosophic content, have all accompany him. They were leaving the Hague, 
successfully appealed, and will continue to when an infuriated mob attacked them and tore 
appeal, to each successive generation of lovers of them savagely in pieces in the street. In the 
letters. midst of his agonies, Cornelius repeated one of 

The admirers of Horace are of every age and Horace’s Odes — the third of the third book — 
of all nations. Dante places him second to whose opening words were peculiarly applicable 
Homer ; Cowley, who had for Horace, says Dean to his most unhappy condition. 

Sprat, a 1 peculiar reverence,’ calls him 4 the next Love for Horace has in one or two instances 
best poet in the world to Virgil.’ French men been carried almost to an extreme. A Cambridge- 
of letters of the most varying natures— Fenelon, shire gentleman named Underwood, who died in 
La Fontaine, Bossuet, Boileau, Voltaire — all pay 1773, left a will containing some* curiously eccen- 
homage to the Roman poet. Boileau endeavoured trie directions as to his funeral. The terms of 
to imitate his great predecessor by writing satires, the will were duly observed, and among other 
epistles, and an Art of Poetry . The last work unusual features of the ceremony, the last stanza 
served Pope as a model for his Essay on Criti- of the twentieth ode of the second hook of Horace 
cism. Malherbe had his Horace always with him was sung by six gentlemen during the interment ; 
whether at home or in the fields, and called the and the thirty-first ode of the first book was 
poet his breviary. Montaigne, a thorough Hora- similarly performed at the funeral supper after 
tian in taste and nature, is steeped in the writings the ceremony. Inside the coffin were placed, 
of the Roman poet. To both Gascon and Latin with other books, copies of various editions of the 
might be attributed the confession of Mr Hard- favourite classic. LTnder the head of the deceased, 
castle in Goldsmith’s comedy : i I love everything who was fully dressed, was placed Sanadon’s 
that’s old: old friends, old times, old manners, Horace: and at his feet was Bentley’s Milton. 
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should be buried with him, which direction was 
duly carried out. 

When Dry den was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on May 13, 1701, the public funeral was 
preceded by an interesting ceremony at the 
College of Physicians, where the poet’s body had 
been embalmed and had lain in state for some 
days. Dr Garth, the poet of Dispensary fame, 
delivered a Latin funeral oration, and the nobly 
prophetic ode of Horace, beginning ‘ Exegi monu- 
mentmn ?ere perennius, 5 was solemnly sung to 
music. 

The English love for the Roman poet is well 
seen in the immense variety of translations and 
imitations which during the last three hundred 
years have appeared in endless succession, and to 
which every year adds its quota. The first 
appearance of Horace in English was a version of 
the first two satires published by Thomas Colwell 
in 1565. In the following « year Thomas Drant 
issued his translation of the two books of Satires 
in somewhat strange conjunction with a metrical 
version of Jeremiah. Drant added in 1567 a 
translation of the Ars Poetica and the Epistles, 
and in his preface curiously says : ‘ I can soner 
translate twelve verses out of the Greek Homer 
than sixe oute of Horace. 5 How was it, one may 
ask, that the worthy man published no translation 
of any part of Homer, but remained faithful to 
the less congenial Horace ? To name all the many 
translators who have rendered either detached 
poems or the entire works of Horace into English 
would be impossible. Milton translated the Ode 
to Pyrrha and a number of detached sentences 
containing striking thoughts. Dryden imitated 
some of the Odes and Satires, and stimulated 
Creech to the production of his complete version. 
Walsh and Otway translated single lyrics ; 
Marvell and Broome were responsible for others. 
.A certain poet named Cox well translated all the 
Odes, and his renderings, if not very poetical, are 
at least amusing. He commences the address to 
Maecenas : 

Great sir, that didst from Royal Race descend, 

My safeguard,* dear and honoured friend. 

A duller versifier was Samuel Dunster, who ] 
issued a version of the Satires and Epistles in 
1710, which supplied the satirists of the day 
with a target for their shafts. Thomas Erancklin 
wrote : 

O’er Tibur’s swan the Muses wept in vain, 

And mourned their Lard by cruel Dunster slain. 

In recent times, the translators have been legion, 
from Barry Cornwall and Leigh Hunt to Pro- 
fessor Conington, Lord Lytton, and Sir Theodore 
Martin. 

But attachment to Horace among Englishmen 
has not been confined to the army of translators 
nor to the -writers,, such as Cowley and Pope, whose 
works show plainly the influence pf the Roman 
poet. Horace has been appreciated by students of 
all ranks -and - classes. Hooker, the divine, took 


refuge with him in the fields beyond the sound of 
his Xantippe’s voice. Chesterfield, the man of 
the world, said that when he talked his best he 
quoted Horace. Gibbon says that while serving 
in the militia, f in every march, in every journey, 
Horace was always in my pocket, and often in my 
hand. 5 Pye, the poet-laureate, who was also a 
magistrate, was a lover of Horace, although he 
failed to catch any of his lyrical inspiration. 
Another magistrate of similar tastes was Mr 
Kinnaird, who used to form one of the set of 
acquaintances, including Leigh Hunt, Fuseli, and 
Bonnycastle, that early in this century were in 
the habit of meeting at the table of Mr Hunter, 
tlie bookseller, in St Paul’s Churchyard. Mr Kin- 
nail'd, says Leigh Hunt, 4 had a body that “had 
increased, was increasing, and ought to have been 
diminished.” Next to his bottle, he was fond of 
his Horace ; and in the intervals of business at the 
police-office would enjoy both in his armchair. 5 
An extraordinary classicist was Tillimant Hobart, 
Bachelor of Arts and stagecoach driver. Bobart 
took liis degree at Oxford ; hut instead of pursu- 
ing the paths of learning, preferred the occupation 
of driving the Oxford stage, of which he was pro- 
prietor. From his seat on the box be would 
astonish his passengers by his acquaintance with 
the classics, and, as Leigh Hunt says, capped 
verses and the front of his hat with equal dex- 
terity, and read Horace over his brandy-and-water 
of an evening. 

Matthew Prior when a youth was found by the 
Earl of Dorset reading Horace in his uncle’s 
tavern, the Rummer , at Charing Cross. The Earl 
generously sent him to Cambridge ; and the ; 
reading of the Roman classic laid the foundation 
of the fame and prosperity of the future poet and 
statesman. The liking for Horace did not desert 
him later in life, as may be seen from his account 
in The Secretary of his mode of spending Saturday 
evening when acting as Secretary of Embassy at 
the Hague. A statesman of a later day, Warren 
Hastings, occupied himself, on his voyage from 
Bengal to England to face his accusers, by writing 
imitations of Plorace’s Odes. Public men of our 
own time, such as Mr Gladstone and the late 
Lord Derby, have made excellent translations of 
I detached odes. 

The late President Garfield showed his love for 
the Roman poet in another way : he made a very 
large collection of the different editions of the 
works of Horace. A Manchester gentleman is 
said to possess over seven hundred and fifty 
volumes of editions and translations of Horace, 
and this is probably the largest collection of the 
kind in this country. The number of volumes in 
Garfield’s possession we do not know, but the col- 
lection was considered to be the most complete in 
America. A visitor to the President is said to 
have found him at work surrounded by piles of 
books, and when asked the nature of his occupa- 
tion, Garfield replied : 6 1 find I am overworked, 

" and need recreation. Now, my theory is that the 
best way to rest the mind is not to let it be idle, 

, but to put it to something quite outside of the 
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ordinary line of its employment. So I am resting young sprig opposite, and old Marline-spike, as 
by learning all the Congressional Library can I love to call him, ‘ that had been abandoned for 
show about Horace and the various editions and months, indeed for years, if such a thing could 
translations of his poems. 3 • be : a hull • covered with shells and weed and 

grass, into which the spirit of the enormous 

loneliness of the wide ocean had entered, so that 
MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. you could get to think of her as a creation of 

THE romance oe a wreck. the sea itself, asan uninhabited island is or a 

noble seabird. — Think, 5 she continued, fixing her ; 
chapter xvi. — we sight a wreck. large dark eyes upon Colledge with a light, 

The wonder and excitement raised in us by the alr “°, st sarcastic smile flickering about her lips, 
extraordinary forecastle o.n.p.raoy to phr.de, 

the ship’s mail-room passed away m two or three that honourable young gentleman’s intellectual 
days. Monotony at sea is heavy and flattening. stature rose to — ‘think of being utterly alone 
It passes over the soul as an iron roller over during a long, breathless, moonlit night on 
a lawn, and smooths down every asperity of board such a wreck as I am imagining. The 

memory into the merest flatness of moods and stillness ! the imaginations which would come 

humours. Hemmeridge showed himself no more, shaping out of the shadows l — By putting one’s 
He lay hid in his cabin, where he was fed, by ear to the hatchway, as you sailors call it, Captain 
the captain’s orders, from the cuddy table ; but Keeling, what should one be able to hear P 
he refused to leave his berth, swore he would ‘The noise of water washing about below, 
not prescribe so much as a pill though a pesti- ma’am — I don’t see what else,’ answered the old 

fence should fall upon the whole ship’s com- skipper, stiffening up his . figure whilst he 

panv. and virtually left us all without the adjusted his cravat, and gazing at her with a 


means of obtaining professional advice. 


Three days passed away. It was a Monday shirt collars. 


highly literal countenance over the points of his 


morning, as very well, indeed, do I remember. 
I went on deck at about seven o’clock for a 
bath ; and on looking over the forecastle rail, 


She did not seem to hear him ; her head had 
drooped, as though to a sudden engrossing 
thought, and her gaze rested upon something 


down away upon the starboard bow I caught which her delicate fingers toyed with upon the 
sight of something sparkling that might very table. 

well have passed for the reflection in the water ‘What very odd fancies you have, Louise,’ 
of a brilliant luminary. The old Scotch car- exclaimed Mrs Badcliffe with a peck of her face 
pen ter was leaning against the forecastle capstan at the girl’s handsome profile, 
smoking a pipe, his weather-hardened face of ‘ Bather a good subject for a descriptive article, 
leather drooping over bis folded arms. Johnson, ’ exclaimed Emmett aside with a 


‘Pray, what is that object shining down ! drawl. 


there ? ’ said I. 

‘Well, it puzzled me, sir,’ he answered, slowly 
raising his head, and then leisurely staring in 
the direction of the appearance: ‘it’s naething 


‘Or for a picture,’ answered Johnson; ‘better 
on canvas than on paper, I think ; don’t you, 
Mr Saunders? Calm sea — a moon up in the 
air — a wreck showing black against the white 


mair nor less than a ship’s hull, sir.’ reflection under the planet-— a haughty young 

By this time I was able to distinguish a bit lady’ — here he softened his voice — ‘inclining 
clearer, and could trace, amid the delicate haze her head to the fore-hatch with her hand to 
of silver glory that was hanging all over the sea her ear. — A first-class idea, Emmett. Seize it, 
that way, as it came in gushing and floating folds or it may occur to another man.’ 
of magnificence from the sun, that was already Miss Temple was speaking again, but the rude 
many degrees above the horizon, the outline of imbecile jabber of the journalist prevented me 
the hull of a small vessel, the proportions so from hearing her ; and bestowing a sea-blessing 
faint as to be almost illusive. on his head under my breath, I left the table 

At breakfast there was some talk about this and went on deck. 


hull, and Mr Emmett told the captain that he There was every promise of a dead calm anon, 
hoped a shot would be sent at her, as who was I went to the rail to view the wreck, and 
to know but that another cargo of monkeys instantly made out on the other side of her 
might be exorcised out of the fabric. the shining square of a sail — some ship on the 

‘I should rather like to visit a wreck,’ I heard rim of the horizon that had crawled into sight 
Miss Temple say across the table to Mr Colledge : since six bells of the morning watch, and was 
‘I mean, of course, an abandoned vessel floating now creeping down the smooth plain of sea 
^ * i 11 “ j1 — ’ with her yards braced somewhat forward, 


in the middle of the ocean; 


‘I protest I would rather die than think of making a wind for herself out of what was 
such a thing,’ exclaimed her aunt. scarce more than a catspaw to us, who had the 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ said Colledge ; ‘it would thin fanning nearly over the stern, 
be something to do and something to talk Prance came up from the breakfast table with 
about. — Did you ever board a wreck, Captain a telescope in his hand and stood by my 
Keeling V side. . 

‘ No, sir.’ v ;■ 4 That ship down yonder grows, he exclaimed, 

‘I would choose a wreck, ? continued Miss pointing the glass and speaking with his eye 
Temple in her clear, rich, somewhat trembling at it; ‘there’ll be more air stirring down there 
voice, but with ah air that let you know she than here ; but little enough anywhere presently, 
confined her speech to Mrs Badcliffe and the though I tell you what, Mr Dugdale : there s 
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drop enough in the mercury to inspire one with 
hope.’ 

He brought the telescope to bear upon the 
hull, and was silent for a few moments, whilst 
I waited impatiently for him to make an end, 
wanting to look too. 

£ I don’t think I can be mistaken,’ said he 
presently in a musing voice : 4 look you, Mr 
Dugdale. 3 

‘At what? 5 said I, as I took the glass from 
him. 

‘ At the hull yonder. 5 

I put the telescope upon the rail and knelt 
to it. Points which were invisible to the naked 
sight were clear enough now. The wreck was 
that of a vessel of some two hundred and fifty 
tons. She sat very light or high upon the water, 
and it was a part of the copper that rose to her 
bends which had emitted the flash that caught 
my eye on the forecastle. Her foremast was 
standing, and her foreyard lay crossed upon it. 
Her bowsprit also forked out, but the jib-booms 
were gone. Lengths of her bulwark were 
smashed level to the deck ; but gaunt as her 
mastless condition made her look, miserable as 
she showed in the mutilation of her sides, the 
beautiful shape of the hull stole out upon the 
sight through the deformities of her wrecked 
condition, as the fine shape of a woman expresses 
itself in defiance of the beggar’s rags which may 
clothe her. 

£ By George, then, Mr Prance — why, yes, to be 
sure ! I see what you mean, 3 I cried all on a 
sudden — ‘that must be our buccaneering friend 
of the other day ! 3 

‘Neither more nor less, 5 said he ; ‘an odd ren- 
counter certainly, considering what a big place 
the sea is. And yet I don’t know : such a clipper 
will have sailed two feet to our one, though she 
exposed no more than her foresail. She’irimve 
run as we did, and the light airs and baffling 
weather which followed will easily account for 
this meeting. 3 

‘She is not yet the handful of charred staves 
you thought her, Mr Prance, 3 said I; ‘they 
managed to get the fire under, anyway, though 
they had to abandon the brig in the end. — What 
is that fellow beyond her ? She has the look of 
a man-of-war: a ship, I believe ; yes, I think I 
can catch sight of the yards on the mizzen peep- 
ing past the sails on the main.’ 

All her canvas had risen, but nothing of her 
hull, saving the black film of her bulwark hover- 
ing upon the horizon with an icy gleam betwixt 
it and the sea-line, as though there was no more 
of her than that. When the others came on deck 
there, was no little excitement amongst them on 
learning that the hull was “neither more nor less 
than the veritable wreck of the brig whose pres- 
ence had filled us with alarm and misery a few 
days before. Glasses of all sorts were brought 
to bear upon her, and by this time it was to be 
ascertained without doubt that she was absolutely 
deserted ; ‘ unless, 3 I heard Mr Emmett say to Mr 
Prance, ‘her people should be lying concealed 
within, hoping to coax us to visit her by an 
appearance of being deserted, when, of course, 
they would cut us off, and plunder our remains 
— I mean, those who would be fools enough to 
board her out of curiosity. 3 

‘Likely as not, 5 Mr Prance answered with a 


sour smile. ‘ I would advise you not to attempt 
to inspect her. 5 

‘Not I, 3 answered the painter; and the chief 
officer turned abruptly from him to smother a 
laugh. 

It was not long, however, before the delicate 
miracle of distant canvas shining past the hull 
upon the calm blue like some spire of alabaster 
was recognised as a man-of-war. 

‘ An Englishman, do you think, Captain Keel- 
ing 1 3 asked Colonel Bannister. 

‘Oh, God bless my heart, yes, sir, 3 answered 
the skipper. 

‘Now, hoio do you know, capting ? ’ cried Mrs 
Hudson. 

‘By my instincts as a Briton, ma’am, 3 he 
answered; ‘ patriotism so enlarges the nostril 
that a man can taste with his nose whenever 
anything of his country 3 s about in the air. 3 

‘ To think of it now ! ’ exclaimed Mrs Hudson. 

‘ 1 3 m sorry the robbers have left that wreck. I 
should like the pirates to have been caught by 
that man-of-war and hung up.’ 

The hour of noon had been ‘made, 3 as it is 
called at sea, and it was then a dead calm, 
with the clear chimes of eight bells ringing 
through a wonderful stillness on high, so faint 
was the undulation in the water, so soft the stir 
in the canvas to the gentle swaying of the tall 
spars. The wreck of the brig lay about two 
miles distant off the starboard beam, and by this 
hour the corvette, as she now proved to be, with 
the crimson cross fluttering at her peak, had 
floated to within a mile and a half or thereabouts 
on the other side of the hull; and thus the three 
of us lay. 

I went down on the quarter-deck to smoke 
a pipe, and whilst I lay over the bulwark rail 
watching the man-of-war, my eye was taken by 
a somewhat curious appearance in the line of the 
ocean away down in the south-west quarter. It 
was a sensible depression in the edge of the sea, 
as though you viewed it through defective 
window-glass. It was an atmospheric effect, and 
an odd one. The circle went round with the 
clearness of the side of a lens, save to that part, 
and there it looked as though some gigantic knife 
had pared a piece clean out — with this addition : 
that tfiere was a curious sort of faintness as of 
mist where the sky joined the sea in the hollow 
of this queer dip. I ran my eye over the poop 
to see if others up there were noting this appear- 
ance, but I did not observe that it had won atten- 
tion. For my part, I should have made nothing 
of it, accepting it as some trick of refraction, but 
for it somehow entering into my head to re- 
member how the second mate of the ship I had 
made my first voyage in once told me of a sudden 
shift of weather that had taken his craft aback 
and wrecked her to her tops, and that it had been 
heralded, though there was no man to interpret 
the sign, by just such another horizontal depres- 
sion as that upon which my eyes were now 
resting. 

However, on dismounting from the bulwarks 
for a brief yarn with little . Saunders, the matter 
went out of my mind and I thought no more of 
it. 

Whilst we were at lunch, Mr Cocker came 
down the companion steps cap in hand and said 
something to the captain. 
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£ A11 right, sir,’ I heard old Keeling answer: 

* it will be a visit of curiosity rather than of 
courtesy. — How far is the boat ? 5 

« She 5 s only just left the wreck, sir. 5 

£ Very well, Mr Cocker. 5 

The second mate remounted the steps. 

£ The corvette, 5 exclaimed old Keeling, address- 
ing us generally, £ has sent a boat to the w’reck, 
presumably to overhaul and report upon her. 
The boat is now approaching us. I have little 
doubt that the corvette is homeward bound, in 
which case, ladies and gentlemen, you might be 
glad to send letters by her. There will be plenty 
of time. The calm, I fear, threatens to last. 5 

There was instantly a hurry amongst the 
passengers, most of whom rushed away from the 
table to write their letters. 

I emptied my wine-glass and went on deck, 
and saw a man-of-war’s boat approaching us ; the 
bright ash oars rose and fell with exquisite pre- 
cision, and the white water spat from the stem of 
the little craft as she was swept through it by the 
rowers, with a young fellow in the uniform of a 
naval lieutenant of that day steering her. She 
came flashing alongside ; up rose the oars, the 
lively hearty in the bows hooked on, and the 
officer, lightly springing on to the rope ladder 
which had been dropped over the side for his 
convenience, gained the deck with a twist of his 
thumb that was meant as a salutation to the 
ship. 

Old Keeling was now on the poop, and Mr 
Cocker conducted the lieutenant to him. I 
happened to be standing near, talking with 
Colledge and Mrs Radcliffe, Miss Temple not 
yet having returned with the letter which she ' 
had gone to her cabin to write. The skipper 
received the naval officer with a gracious bow. 

£ Our captain, 5 exclaimed the young fellow, in 
a gentlemanly easy way, £ instructed me to over- 
haul yonder wreck, and then come on to you to 
see if we can be of any service ; ’ and I saw 
his eye rest with an expression of delight upon 
Miss Hudson, who rose through the companion 
at that instant and drew close to hear what 
passed. 

‘ Sir, 5 cried old Keeling with another bow, £ I 
am obliged to your captain, sir. It is, sir, very 
considerate of him to send. My passengers are 
preparing letters, and we shall be very sensible 
of your goodness in receiving and transmitting 
them. 3 

4 Pray, what ship is this, sir? 5 exclaimed the 
lieutenant, glancing about him with the curiosity 
of a stranger, and then taking another thirsty 
peep at the golden young lady. 

‘The Countess Ida , sir, of and from London for 
Bombay, so many days out. — And pray, what 
ship is that ? 5 

‘ His Majesty’s ship MagicienneJ 

Colledge started. ‘ Beg pardon, 5 he exclaimed. 
‘Isn’t Sir Edward Panton her commander? 5 

‘ He is, 5 answered the lieutenant. 

‘By George, my cousin! 5 cried Colledge; 
‘haven’t seen him these seven years. How 
doockl odd, now, to fall in with him here / 5 

‘Oh, indeed, 5 said the lieutenant, with a hint 
of respect in his manner that might have been 
wanting in it before. ‘May I venture to ask 
your name ? 5 

‘ Colledge , 5 


‘ Ah of course ; a son of my Lord Sandown. 
This will he news for Sir Edward.’ He sent a 
look at the corvette, as though measuring the 
distance between the vessels. 

‘Sir, 5 here said old Keeling, ‘I believe that 
luncheon is still upon the table. Let me conduct 
you below, sir. It will have been a mighty hot 
ride for you out upon those unsheltered waters. 5 

The lieutenant bowed, and followed the skipper 
to. the companion. Colledge put his arm through 
mine and led me to the rail. 

‘I say, Dugclale,’ he exclaimed, ‘I should like 
to see my cousin. It would be rather a lark to 
visit his ship, wouldn’t it ? Not too far off, is she, 
d’ye think? 5 he added, cocking his eye at the 
vessel. 

‘Why, no ; not on such a day as this.’ 

‘ Will you come if I go ? 5 

‘With the greatest pleasure.’ 

‘Oh, that’s downright jolly of you, by George. 
We ’ll go in my cousin’s boat, and he ’ll send us 
back. I like the look of those men-of-wars-men. 
It makes one feel safe even to see them rowing. 
— Ah, there goes something to drink for the poor 
fellows. Upon my w T ord, old Keeling buttons up 
a kind heart under that queer coat of his. 5 

‘ I presume, 5 said I, ‘ that the lieutenant will 
make no difficulty in consenting to carry us in 
his boat. I am ignorant of the rules which 
govern his service. Suppose you step below, and 
arrange with him ? If he may not take us, Keel- 
ing will lend us a boat, I am sure. 5 

Down he went full of eagerness, his handsome 
face flushed with excitement. Mrs Radcliffe had 
joined two or three ladies, and stood with them 
asking questions of Mr Cocker about the corvette 
j and the wreck. On glancing through the sky- 
light presently, I saw the lieutenant picking a 
piece of cold fowl at the table with a bottle 
of champagne at his elbow. Old Keeling sat at 
his side, and opposite were Colledge and Miss 


Temple. The four of them were chatting briskly. 
I took a peep at the boat under the gangway. It 


I took a peep at the boat under the gangway. It 
was a treat to see the jolly English faces of the 
fellows, and to hear the tongue of the old home 
spoken over the side. A number of our seamen 
had perched themselves on the bulwarks ancl 
were calling questions to the men-of-wars-men 
whilst they watched them draining the glasses 
which the steward had sent down to them in a 
basket. 

In about twenty minutes the lieutenant made 
his appearance upon deck, followed by Keeling 
and Miss Temple and Colledge, who came sliding 
up to me to say that it was all right : the lieu- 
tenant would convey us with pleasure and bring 
us back: and what did I think? Miss Temple 
was to be of our party. 

‘ Humph ! 5 said I ; ‘ any other ladies ? 5 

He made a grimace. ‘ No, 5 he responded in a 
whisper ; ‘ the lieutenant suggested others ; but 
I could twig in Miss Temple’s face that if others 
went she would remain. You know there’s not 
a woman on board that she cares about. — I rather 
want, 5 said he, returning to his former voice, ‘ to 
introduce her to my cousin. He will he seeing 
my father when he returns, and is pretty sure to 
talk,’ said he, giving me a wink. 

‘Does Miss Temple know that you’ve invited 
me ? ’ 

‘ She does, Trojan.’ 
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4 And how did she receive the news ? J 

4 With rapture/ he cried. 

4 A fig for such raptures ! but I’ll go, spite of 
her delight.’ 

By this time Miss Temple had made known 
her intentions to her aunt. I became aware of 
this circumstance by the old lady uttering a loud 
shriek. 

4 It is entirely out of the question ; I forbid 
you to go/ she cried, with a face of agony on 
her. 

‘Nonsense!’ answered Miss Temple: she and 
her aunt and old Keeling and the lieutenant were 
slowly coming towards the break of the poop, 
where Colledge and I waited whilst this alterca- 
tion proceeded ; so everything said was plainly 
to be heard by us. ‘It is as calm as a river/ 
exclaimed the girl, sending one of her flashing 
looks at the sea. 

4 You may be drowned ; you may never return. 
I will not permit it. What would your mother 
think?’ cried poor Mrs Radcliffe vehemently, 
pecking away with her face, and clapping her 
hands to emphasise her words. 

4 Aunt, do not be ridiculous, I beg. I shall go. 
It will amuse me, and I am already very weary of 
the voyage. Only consider : at this rate of sail- 
ing we may be five or six months longer at sea. 
This is a little harmless, safe distraction. Now, 
don't be foolish, auntie.’ 

The old lady appealed to Captain Keeling. 
He was looking somewhat dubiously round 
the horizon when the lieutenant broke in ; then 
Colledge indulged in a flourish, and though I 
can’t trace the steps of it, nor recollect the talk, 
somehow or other a little later on the three of us 
were in the boat, a bag of letters on a thwart, the 
lieutenant picking up the yoke-lines as lie seated 
himself, the bow-oar thrusting off, with a vision 
through the open rail of the poop of old Captain 
Keeling stiffly sawing the air with his arms, in 
some effort, as I took it,, to console Mrs Radcliffe, 
who flourished a handkerchief to her face as 
though she wept. 


GOLD IN NATURE. 

From its feeble affinity for other substances* gold 
is almost always met with in what is called the 
‘ native state ; ’ that is, as gold itself, simply 
alloyed with a little silver or copper. Wherever 
this precious metal is met with in considerable 
quantities, it is always at the surface of the soil, 
strewed in sand or gravel, in the beds of rivers, 
or in the ddbris of quartz rocks. Such is the 
case, for instance, in California, Australia, British 
Columbia, &c. These deposits are known as 
‘alluvial formations they are the same in which 
are found also the diamond, the ruby, the 
sapphire, and other precious stones. These 
alluvial formations are common enough ; they 
occupy a large portion of the earth’s surface, and 
wherever- they exist, gold has been or is to be 
found. 1 * \ . 

Formerly, the British Isles had • their gold- 
fields, like other countries. In Lanarkshire,' in 
Scotland, , gold was discovered in the time of 
James IV,, and for some time as many as three 


hundred men were employed in mining for it. 
England was a rich gold country in the time of 
Queen Boadicea, and the fact was well known 
to the Romans. In the time of Henry VIII. 
some three hundred thousand pounds sterling 
were obtained from English gold mines. In fact, 
there can be little doubt that in early historic 
periods, the alluvial formations of Great Britain 
and Ireland were as plentiful as regards gold as 
those of Australia or California at the present 
day ; and this British gold has disappeared as 
population has increased. 

'We find the same thing occurring in America 
and Australia : no sooner does the population 
become thick in a gold district, however rich, 
than the alluvial gold disappears. The precious 
metal is then only to be met with in the rock 
itself, generally in quartz which traverses clay 
schist — white quartz and green schist, like that 
of the Clyde district in Scotland and that of 
Nova Scotia — and the mining operations become 
more and more difficult as the work advances. 

The remnants of the ancient gold-fields of Great 
Britain and Ireland are still manifest. We find 
traces of gold in the quartz ‘gossan’ of Cornwall, 
Wales, Peebles, Wicklow, &c. Generally, it is ac- 
companied by silver, and often the silver yields 
a return when the gold will not. But instead of 
a miner being able to pick up twenty pounds’ 
worth of gold a clay, as has been done over and 
over again of late years in Vancouver’s Island 
and British Columbia, for instance, he gets down 
a ton of rock at a cost of some two pounds 
sterling, and finds that it yields, after stamping, 
nine pennyweights of gold, or, say, about twelve 
shillings’ worth. This is the general rule ; there 
may be here and there an exception, but such 
an exception is very rare, in fact quite a 
curiosity. 

Although miners in Australia and California, 
&c., have met occasionally with gold nuggets of 
enormous size — for instance, the nugget weighing 
twenty-eight pounds found in North Carolina, 
and the mass of gold weighing upwards of one 
hundred and thirty-four pounds found once in 
South Australia — such specimens are only to be 
met with in newly-discovered gold districts, and 
even there are rarities. More generally, the 
precious metal lies in smaller nuggets, or pepites , 
often as scales, grains, or dust, which are col- 
lected by ‘washing’ and ‘panning’ — two simple 
processes, to which we will refer presently. 

Before the discovery of gold in California, the 
Russian mines in the Ural Mountains were the 
most productive in the world. The Ural alluvial 
washings rarely yield less than one and a quarter 
ounce of gold to -the ton of gravel, never more 
than two and a third ounces. The best Brazilian 
and other South American sands average about 
two and a half ounces of gold to the ton of sand. 
Several mines which yield much less than that 
are worked, but only with very small and pre- 
carious profits. Africa and Asia have also their 
gold-sands, and supply annually a large amount 
of gold-dust. In Europe, however, the surface- 
work has been done ages ago ; and where gold is 
still to be found, it is only to he got by mining. 
Thus, at a place called Varospatok, in Transyl- 
vania, one of the richest gold districts in Europe, 
the mines have been worked ever since the time 
of the Romans. 
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To form some notion as to the profuse manner 
in which gold is distributed over the earth, and 
to be forewarned as regards speculation in mines 
where a small quantity of gold has come to light, 
we have only to consider that almost all the 
European rivers carry along a certain amount of 
uold -dust in their sands. Such are the Rhine, 
the Seine, the Reuss, the Aar, the Danube, and a 
number of others ; besides the Clyde in Lanark- 
shire, and many other streams in Scotland, Wales, 
and Cornwall 

The quantity of the precious metal contained 
in these river-sands is, however, extremely small. 
One ton of sand from the bed of the Rhine yields 
only nine and a half grains of gold, or one-fiftieth 
part of an ounce. Yet, with this very minute 
quantity the bed of that part only of the Rhine 
which flows through what was formerly French 
territory was calculated by a friend of ours to 
contain no less than thirty-six thousand tons of 
pure gold. 

Dr Phipson has called our attention to the 
curious fact, that when the sand of the river 
Seine, near Paris, is used for glass-making, it is 
not an uncommon occurrence to find here and 
there in the glass-house a crucible which is 
slightly gilt at the bottom. The Quai- des 
Orlevres, near the Louvre, used to be a noted 
gold-field : a class of men similar in many 
respects to the ragpickers of the present day 
were in the habit of purchasing five francs’ 
worth of mercury ; and after passing the sand 
of the river through it all day, they sold the 
mercury again in the evening for six or seven 
francs ; thus making one or two francs a clay 
by the gold of the river. This industry has, 
however, long ceased to exist. 

More than half a century ago a curious experi- 
ment was made by M. Sage, a Professor of 
Chemistry in Paris. He burnt several of the 
vines which grow in luxuriance around the city ; 
liis specimens were collected near the banks 
of the river. From the ash of these plants he 
extracted enough gold to coin three napoleons. 
From this experiment, which made a consider- 
able sensation at the time, it would appear that 
the gold of the sand finds its way in some 
unaccountable manner into the plants which grow 
on the banks of the river. It was rather an 
expensive experiment, as each of the gold pieces 
of the value of twenty francs thus produced 
cost the Professor over one hundred and twenty 
francs. 

The modes adopted for extracting gold are 
‘washing, 5 ‘panning, 5 ‘amalgamation, 5 and ‘cupel- 
la tion. 5 The first two are based upon the specific 
gravity of the precious metal, which is very high. 
Therefore, when a stream of water is caused to 
flow over gravel containing gold-dust, scales, or 
nuggets, the gravel is carried away to a certain 
distance ; whilst the gold, from its greater weight, j 
falls to the bottom and collects nearer the source 
of the water. This method is practised in Africa 
and America by means of wooden troughs con- 
structed specially for the purpose. . / ■: 

The operation called ‘panning 5 is carried out 
by the miners in California, Australia, and 
British Columbia ; it consists in taking a pan, 
like the lid of a saucepan, throwing the auriferous 
gravel and dirt into it, and washing the latter 
with water, allowing the muddy liquid to flow 


over the sides of the pan ; while the gold and ; 
heavy pebbles are retained by the rim. Among 
these pebbles, sapphires, rubies, garnets, &c., are 
sometimes . met with. This operation when 
practised in some of the newly-discovered gold 
districts is said to be highly exciting. 

‘Amalgamation 5 is practised in many of the 
American, Austrian, Russian, and other mines. 

It is based on the property possessed by mercury 
(quicksilver) of dissolving gold. The rock is 
first reduced to as fine a powder as possible by 
appropriate stamping machinery and then treated 
with mercury. The latter is afterwards pressed 
through chamois leather, which retains the amal- 
gam. This amalgam, a compound of gold and 
mercury, is distilled in earthenware or iron 
retorts ; the solid gold is left behind in the 
retort, whilst the mercury distils over, and is 
collected for another operation. 

‘ Cupellation 5 consists in fluxing the ore in 
crucibles along with oxide of lead or pure lead. 
The latter metal runs through the melted mass, 
and takes up all the gold, silver, copper, and 
other metals that may be present in the ore. 
The lead is then extracted from the crucible and 
submitted to what is called cupellation ; that is, 
heated in contact with the air in porous vessels 
called cupels. By this process the lead, the 
copper, the antimony, and other metals — but 
not the gold and silver — which may be present 
are oxidised ; the melted oxides penetrate into 
the pores of the cupel, and are now and then 
blown off from the surface of the molten mass. 
Finally, a button of silver, containing all the 
gold, remains alone on the cupel. This operation 
must be seen to he properly understood. The 
gold and silver are separated by nitric acid, which 
dissolves the latter and leaves the pure gold 
behind. 

Not unfrequently, gold is present in minute 
quantities in iron pyrites or mundic, in copper 
pyrites, blende, galena, and other minerals, which 
often contain also a little silver. When this is 
the case, both the precious metals may oft times 
be extracted with profit. 

In conclusion, we should observe that when 
minerals of any kind contain gold in appreciable 
quantity their specific gravity is found to he 
I above the ordinary figure. Thus, for instance, 
j quartz lias a specific gravity of 2*60 ; that is, its 
weight is about two and a half times that of its 
own bulk of water. But when quartz contains 
a notable amount of gold, its specific gravity 
rises to 3, 4, 5, and even more, according to the 
amount of precious metal present. 

Within the present century, several enormously 
rich ‘ gold-fields 5 or gold districts have been 
discovered. First came that of California, where 
the surface-gold is said to be already exhausted 
in great measure, and mineral lodes are now 
mined there for the precious metal, fust as we 
mine for copper or tin in England. Then came 
the discovery of gold in Australia, followed by 
that in New Zealand, which latter country has 
been known to export as much as thirty thou- 
sand ounces of gold in a single week. After- 
wards came the discoveries in British Columbia, 
Vancouver’s Island, South Africa, &c. , Sooner or 
later, the surface-gold of all these' localities will 
be exhausted, as is that of'. Oreat Britain ; but 
there are, doubtless, still many large tracts upon 
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the surface of the globe where gold abounds. 
Who knows what treasures may await us in 
the alluvial formations of the interior of 
Australia ? 


MY WEDDING DAY. 


A SOUTH AUSTRALIAN STORY. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.— CHAP. I. 


‘Well, Miss Grey, you are going to have a 
scorcher,’ said Mr Green as he greeted me one 
summer morning. 

I would gladly have doubted his word, for it 
was Christmas Day, and, moreover, my wedding 
day as well ; but early as it was, the sun was 
shining from a cloudless sky— ‘shining with all 
his might ; 5 and though he had browned the 
grass, and baked the earth, and pumped up 
every drop of water long ago, leaving nothing 
but hot stones in the creek beds, he set to work 
as earnestly as if he had just taken a contract 
to dry up the deluge and wanted to get done 
in time. 

‘Ah, well,’ I said, trying to make the best 
of it— ‘ah, well, blessed is the bride the sun 
shines on, you know.’ 

I left the shady veranda, and went across to 
the wool-shed to give a finishing touch to the 
wedding breakfast, already laid there on a long 
table improvised for the occasion. Only the 
decorating part was left to me ; and as I arranged 
such greenery and flowers as I had, the old saw 
kept running in my head : ‘ Blessed is the bride 
the sun shines on.’ Surely the omen is true this 
once, for was there ever such a splendid fellow 
as Jack, or such a lucky girl as I? I changed 
my opinion of old saws before the day was over ; 
hut there, that ’s telling. 

Then I thought of my past life, and wondered 
if I was the same Mary Grey who, two years 
; — yes, only two years ago, had been all alone in 
the world. I remembered my timid, scared 
feeling at being among strangers when I came 
as governess to this up-country run. How queer 
the life had seemed at first, and how home- 
like it seemed now. It was hard to realise 
that I could ever be afraid of Mrs Green, who 
I was like a loving mother to me. I soon got 
1 to like my work too ; and then — yes, then came 
Jack, and had things been ever so bad, life would 
have seemed couleur tie rose to me. 

So I was dreaming over my work on that hot 
Christmas morning thirty years ago, when I 
was disturbed by Minnie Green. ‘Oh Miss 
Grey,’ she said, ‘Mr Rush ton has come, and 
Mr Stanley’ [Dick Stanley was to be Jack’s best- 
man], ‘and Mr Bruce, and ’ — with emphasis— ‘ the 


Such a funny little man, Miss Grey, 


with yellow hair, and a pink face like a baby’s, 
and white hands.— Do parsons always have pink 
faces and white hands?’ 

I never had an opportunity of answering this 
question, for just then Jack appeared, and Minnie 


, 1 


having gone to have another look at the cleric 
English complexion and white hands which had 
so impressed her, we fell into a conversation, 
interesting enough to ourselves, but of no concern 
to outsiders, till we were interrupted by Mrs 
Green. 

‘Well, upon my word,’ she said, ‘what on 
earth can you two have to talk about? — Come, 
Mary; it is time for you to think of dressing. 
You can’t have anything very particular to say 
to Jack here ; and if you have, there is all 
the rest of your life t6 say it in.’ With which 
profound remark she sent Jack to the dining- 
room, where a picnic sort of first breakfast was 
going on ; and taking me to my room she brought 
me a cup of tea, and told me to rest a little, 
for I had a thirty-mile ride before me. 

Now, though my dress was simple in the 
extreme, and I could have put it on myself 
in five minutes, being a bride I must be dressed. 
Mrs Green and Minnie, who was to be my 
bridesmaid, undertook this office, and hindered 
me sadly. My dress was plain white muslin, 
simply made, and I had not intended wearing 
a veil ; but Mrs Green said that as they seldom 
saw a wedding, and she did not suppose I would 
be married again in a hurry, I might as well 
do the thing in style while I was about it ; 
so, to please her, I shrouded myself in a length 
of plain tulle that covered me almost from 
head to foot, and really the effect was rather 
good. 

At last I was dressed ; hut somehow we man- 
aged to be late, and it was a quarter of an 
hour behind time when I went across to the 
wool-shed on Mr Green’s arm ; while Biddy held 
an umbrella over my head, and Mrs Green 
followed sticking in utterly unnecessary pins to 
the very last moment. Every one was waiting ; 
and the shed, decorated with such greenery as 
| was available, looked quite festive. At one end 
stood the breakfast table with the cake, home- 
made, but imposing, a towering monument to 
Mrs Green’s housewifely skill. By a small table 
j stood the clergyman in his surplice, looking a 
trifle out of place ; while round about were 
ranged all available seats from chairs to milking- 
stools and slab benches with stick legs. They 
were all occupied, for, as I have already said, 
a wedding was not an every-day occurrence, and 
people had turned out in full force. 

We advanced with all possible decorum, and 
the ceremony proceeded as usual till the ring 
had been put on and the blessing given, when 
some one, breathless and dusty, dashed in at the 
door and cried : ‘ Fire ! Bush -fire 1 Close here 1’ 
Instantly most of the forms were upset, and 
there was a rush for the door. 

‘ Hi ! Stop a minute,’ cried Jack as he collared 
his two friends and dragged them back ; ‘we 
will get this over now.’ 

: The clergyman hesitated, then skipping a good 
deal, he began the exhortation in which wives 
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get so much good advice and husbands so twisted that unfortunate veil into a turban and 
little. went to the house with the bewildered parson. 

6 Oh, never mind all that,* cried Jack, stamping We found Mr Green giving orders for the 
with impatience; ‘we will have the “amaze- Roughs with which the veranda posts were 
ment” and all the rest of it some other time. decorated , 111 of Christmas to be pulled 

What have we to sign ? Be quick ! ! down and all inflammable things to be put 

Jack’s friends made the poor clergyman show " .‘-foil the Are come here!’ asked the Rev. 
where we had to sign ; and we all did it m a Augustus Smith anxiously, 
desperate hurry, the two witnesses scrawling _ ‘ Not if we can help it,’ said Mr Green ; ‘ but 
something when their turn came and bolting it will be bard work stopping it on a day like 
at once. Jack just took me in his arms and gave this, and it is well to be ready.’ 


away. 

‘Will the fire come here 1 ? 5 asked the Eev. 


me a hurried kiss. ‘Good-bye, dear little wife,’ 
he whispered— £ good-bye and he was gone, leav- 
ing the clergyman and me alone together. 

He— the clergyman — was a young man just 


‘ If the fire don’t come, the sparks will,’ said 
Biddy, whose experience of bush-fires was exten- 
sive ; £ and them branches is just the things to 
ketch.’ 

£ Yes ; get them down at once,’ said Mr Green, 


out from Home. He had a clear complexion, and anc \ p e hurried off, calling back to his wife : 


fair hair parted down the middle, and was alto- 
gether the mildest-1 ooking little man imagin- 
able ; his little round face just now displaying the 
blankest possible astonishment. £ Ye husbands — 


‘Send up some tea to the men as soon as you 
can.’ 

I went to my room to change my dress, and 
there on the bed was my habit laid out for 


loveth himself — ye wives — subject — plaiting of my homeward ride with Jack. ‘Dear me I how 
hair and wearing of gold — amazement,’ he differently the day was turning out from what 
muttered incoherently, looking from me, stand- we expected,’ I thought. If it had not been for 
ing alone in my white veil and dress, to the that fire, I would have been putting on my habit 
deserted and upturned forms, and the cake tower- instead of this print morning-dress. No. On 
ing in solemn grandeur at the end of the room, second thoughts, I decided things had hap- 


I believe he manfully intended to do his duty, if ; 
no one else did, and finish that ceremony to the 


pened so fast that, supposing the ceremony to 
have been finished properly, we would just 


bitter end ; but to read that exhortation at one have sat clown to breakfast, and I would be 
poor woman left all alone would have been, to cutting the cake ; instead of which I went to the 
say the least of it, personal ; so he gave it up and kitchen and cut large hunks of bread with cheese 
shook hands, as is the practice of clergymen. to match. 

4 1 — I wish you every happiness, Mrs Rush ton/ It really was a disappointing wedding day. 
he stammered ; then, remembering that I had What was the good of getting married only to 
just been unceremoniously deserted by my bride- lose sight of my bridegroom at once, and have to 
groom, and not being sure whether such was the work away as if nothing had happened ? And 
custom of the country or not, he muttered some- Jack, poor fellow, what a day he must be having, 
thing about ‘sympathy;’ and then, gathering his hard at work in the heat and dust and smoke, 
wits together with a violent effort, he burst out I felt half inclined to give in and have a real 
like Mr Winkle : ‘ Where are they ? What is the good cry ; but laughed instead, for through the 
meaning of this most indecorous behaviour?’ window I saw the Rev. Augustus working hard 
I did. not answer, but ran to the door to look under Biddy’s directions, taking down and carry- 
out. ing away the decorations put up with so much 

‘What does this mean V he repeated, following care an hour or so before. 
me . Mrs Green and I set to work at once on woman’s 

‘Can’t you see? Can’t you smell?’ I answered work in time of fire — boiling kettles and getting 


impatiently. ‘It is a bush-fire.’ 


tea and provisions ready for the men — no light 
task in this instance, for there were thirty or forty 


The head station was built in a valley at the men, and no. other station near enough to share 
foot of a range of hills that formed a sort of in the providing. When the first batch was ready 
semicircle behind it. They were thickly wooded it was taken 'tip the hill by two of the men’s 
with ‘ stringy bark,’ and covered with fern and wives. . < 

grass-trees, and from among them there now rose, Mr Smith and I next busied ourselves in taking 
through air already quivering with heat, a out and filling all the tubs in the establishment, 
column of thick white smoke, that floated up- and in them bags and branches to be used in 

wards in billowy clouds. The fire was near — beating, should the fire come near the house. 

that one could tell by the smell of burning gum- We paused, Mr Smith and I, when we had done 
leaves ; and though it could not have been burn- all we could, and gazing upwards, wondered what 
ing long, it promised to be a large fire, and a it must feel like to be before, that awful fire, 

fierce one, for, as we watched, puffs of reddish- Even where we were, the air quivered and 

brown rose before the white smoke, showing that danced with the heat and smoke, and the baked 
the flames were getting stronger. earth almost hurt our feet. What must it be up 

The first set of men had disappeared over the there? we wondered. The wind had strength- 
ridge already; but Jack and his friends were ened, driving the smoke across the sky; and the 
only half-way up, and had stopped to cut boughs sunlight coming through it, shed a. lurid yellow 
from some young saplings. They looked back, glare on all around. Behind the hill the smoke 
and I snatched off my veil and waved it to Jack ; rose thicker, faster, and darker, and the deep 
they returned the salute with a flourish of their sullen roar of the fire could be heard. As. we 
branches, and then resumed their climb ; while I watched, a figure appeared on the top of the hill, 
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then another and another, till quite a dozen were 
in sight. I could just make out Mr Green with 
Jaek°and his friends beside him. They seemed * 
to be consulting about something. More men 
kept coming up by twos and threes, dragging or 
carrying scorched branches ; some flung them- 
selves down in the nearest shade with the charac- 
teristic impulse of old hands at bush-fires to take 
a rest when they could get it. . The rest stood or 
lolled in groups, evidently waiting for orders. At 
last the council of war on the hill-top came to an 
end: Mr Green pointed along the ridge and 
shook hands with Jack, who with ten or a dozen 
men started off in the direction indicated. 

We had not noticed— or, at least, I had not, for 
of course I had eyes for no one else while, Jack 
was in sight— that all this time the two women 
had been scrambling down the hill, accompanied 
by a man, who turned off to the stables, while the 
women came down to the house, whither we fol- 
lowed. 

4 Mr Green says will you give Jackson tea and 
tucker for ten men ; Mr Rushton is going over to 
the big range/ Mrs Brown, one of the women, 
was saying as we came in. 

We all fell to work at once. Mr Smith cut 
beef and sliced plum-pudding ; while Mrs Green 
and I made substantial sandwiches ; Biddy hurried 
up the kettles ; and Mrs Brown and Mrs Jones 
packed things up as soon as they were ready. 
As we * worked, we asked brief questions, and 
got them answered still more briefly, with most 
aggravating interruptions at interesting points. 

‘Is it a big fire? 5 

‘Yes. 5 

‘Where were they when you got up? 5 

‘Just coming off the steep range. They had 
stopped the fire all along ; but it got into the 
stringy bark and came along over their heads.— 
Are these the bags, Mrs Green ?— Yes ; they had 
to run. It got behind Mr Rushton and a lot of 
’em. — Where do you keep the clean towels V 

Imagine my feelings when at this point she 
dived head first into a cupboard and became 
deaf to questions. I can see it now, that country 
kitchen, fresh whitewashed in honour of Christ- 
mas, with a bunch of gum- boughs hung from the 
ceiling by way of a fly -catcher. A good-sized 
room, with a roughly flagged floor, just now in- 
tolerably hot, for we had a roaring fire in the 
large fireplace, on which two large kettles and 
a fountain were singing and spluttering. The 
window-panes were hot to the touch; plates taken 
from the shelves were ready warmed, and the 
butter was a clear transparent oil. It certainly 
was warm work. 

At the end of the long table stood Mr Smith, 
just now with knife and fork suspended, as he 
gazed at Mrs Brown, who was now intent on 
sorting towels. 

‘ But — but, Mrs Brown 5 he gasped. 

‘What’s that? 5 she said, emerging from the 
cupboard. 

4 How did they escape V 

‘Oh, they come through it, of course.— Here’s 
a towel to wrap that pudding in. 5 

I suppose, if I had had time to think of it, I 
would have been wretched about Jack’s danger. 
I was anxious as it was ; but we were all so 
busy that I had no time to fret ; besides, I knew 
he was safe. If lie had been killed or badly 


hurt, nothing would have hindered Mrs Brown 
from telling me every detail. 

I suppose we all looked hot ; hut poor Mr 
Smith was the picture of misery, as he stood in 
his hot black clothes slicing beef in a temperature 
considerably above a hundred degrees. 

‘Why don’t you take off your coat? 5 said 
Biddy, noticing his distress. 

Poor little man ; I believe he blushed furiously, 
but can’t be sure, for it was a simple impossi- 
bility for his face to get any redder than it 
already was. 

4 Do, Mr Smith/ said Mrs Green. ‘ I wouldn’t 
work in a hot thing like that for anything ; 
besides, it’s real good cloth, and it’s sure to 
get spoilt. — Here, Biddy ; take Mr Smith’s coat, 
and hang it up somewhere out of the way. 5 

‘Look sharp, sir/ said Biddy, holding out her 
hand ; * I’ve no time to lose, 5 

So he had to give it up. And I think that 
after a while he was glad, though just at first he 
looked hotter and more uncomfortable than 
ever. 

When we had packed up the provisions and 
seen Jackson start, we all went into the back 
veranda and looked up at the hill. The fire was 
nearer now, and the smoke was thicker ; ashes 
and bits of burnt fern and gum-leaves were 
falling all around ; the sun shone hotter, and 
the parched air seemed to scorch one’s face. On 
the hill-top the men were cutting down branches, 
and evidently getting ready for a struggle. 

* They are going to burn a track/ said Mrs 
Brown. ‘ I expect they ’d like their tucker now ; 
they won’t have time to eat when the fire 
comes. 5 

‘ Where is it now ?’ I asked. 

‘ About half a mile off ; but it won’t take long 
to come/ said Mrs Brown. 

‘But/ said Mr Smith, looking puzzled, ‘why 
don’t they extinguish it farther off? 5 

‘Because they can’t/ said Mrs Brown. ‘It’s in 
a grass-tree gully. If they were fools enough 
to try to stand against it, they would be shriv- 
elled up like so much brown paper. 5 And she 
went into the kitchen, where Mrs Green and 
Biddy were already preparing more tea and pro- 
visions. 

All this time I had been longing to hear more 
about Jack ; but every one had been too busy to 
answer questions ; now I tried again. 

‘What? 5 said Mrs Brown. ‘ Oh, Mr Rushton ? 
He’s not hurt : not that I know on at least. 
Some one got his arm burnt, hut I don’t think it 
was him 5 — in an aggravate gly doubtful tone. — 
‘ Mrs Jones here saw it all; I only saw them 
afterwards. They did look like sweeps, and 
no mistake. 5 

I ‘I didn’t see much/ said Mrs Jones modestly ; 
j ‘ I only see half-a-dozen men beating like mad ; 
and all at once the fire got into the trees and 
come along over their heads ; and they never 
took no notice till the sparks and things had 
lighted the fern behind them. — -Where's the 
sugar, Mrs Green 1— Yes ; they had to run for 
it, they did ! But’ it was all so smoky you 
couldn’t make out which was which. The fern 
was blazing, and the burning bark was coming 
down like rain. If it had been up-hill they had 
to go, not down, they wouldn’t have got away, 
no, not' one of ’em.— Oh no ! — Mr Rushton isn’t 
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hurt ; he’s got his eyebrows singed and lost the boots.’ They received the first of these names 
ends off his moustaches, that’s all. — My husband from having served under Maria Theyesa of 
has lost half his beard, and got a hole the size Austria; the other was gained during the sup- 

of your two hands in the back of his waist- pression of agricultural riots in the south of 

CO at. England. From their uniform when raised the 

old 70th were known- as the £ Glasgow Greys ;’ 
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ItlibiixUiiiiN ib. obvious reasons. 

It has frequently been remarked, with a good Some nicknames are very suggestive, if not 


THE NICKNAMES OF BRITISH ^ ?or 

ItlibiixUiiiiN ib. obvious reasons. 

It has frequently been remarked, with a good Some nicknames are very suggestive, if not 
deal of truth, that the £ soldier lives in the past always flattering. Of this sort are the £ Rib- 
of his regiment and there is no doubt that breakers/ £ Piccadilly Butchers/ or the £ Slashers.’ 
much of the conversation round the camp-fire or The £ Rib-breakers ’ are the 3d Battalion Grena- 
in the guardroom refers to traditions of the dier Guards, who obtained this sobriquet from 
£ Service 5 — to events which, being unrecorded, the combat at the Sandbag battery at Inkermann 
would otherwise long have been forgotten. In — a struggle which has been immortalised by Mr 
this way the sometimes curious nicknames Kinglake. For some years at the beginning of 
attached to many regiments have been preserved the century the Life Guards were familiar as 
from oblivion. Some of these sobriquets have the ‘Piccadilly Butchers.’ On the occasion of 
crept into a place in the official titles , of the the arrest of Sir Francis Burdett in Piccadilly, a 
corps concerned ; others, again, are hardly known conflict took place between the troopers and the 
except among soldiers, to whom, it is not going mob ; and from the execution done by the former 
too far to say, not a few regiments are more the nickname arose. In 1788, the Household 
familiar by their nicknames than their new Cavalry were remodelled and re-officered. The 
‘territorial*’ names. In the present paper it may old school of officers boasted of their ‘blue 
be as well to adhere to the old regimental blood/ and sneered at their successors as ‘cheese- 
numbers ; for such designations as, for example, mongers.’ From this circumstance the regiments 
I The Princess Louise’s Argyll and Sutherland acquired the cognomen of the ‘Cheeses/ which 


Highlanders make large demands on space. 


adhered to them till the period of the affair in 


We have above noted that some nicknames Piccadilly. During the American War, the 28th 
have become portions of the authorised titles of Foot obtained the well-known nickname of the 
regiments. Such are the Buffs, the Blues, the ‘ Slashers/ An old story accounts for this term 
Greys. Everybody has heard of the Buffs. But as follows: A Canada merchant refused to pro- 
the 3d Foot have enjoyed other and less widely vide the women and children of the regiment 
known sobriquets. During the Peninsular War with quarters. This happened in winter, and 
they were first the ‘Nutcrackers/ and afterwards several persons died in consequence from ex- 
the ‘ Resurrectionists/ The latter arose from posure. Some of the officers of the 28th, how- 
their skill in discovering and unearthing con- ever, resolved to exact vengeance ; they donned 
cealed treasure. Originally, the 3d had scarlet the garb of ‘ red men/ and bursting in on the 
coats, faced and lined with buff, together with merchant while he was at dinner ‘ slashed 5 off one 


buff waistcoats, breeches, and stockings. Hence j of his ears. In America, too, the 62d got the 
the name. In 1702, another regiment., the 31st, name of the ‘Springers’ from their rapid pursuit 
was raised and similarly clothed. Soon after- of the enemy after the battle of Trois Rivieres, 
wards, the new corps displayed extraordinary And in some similar manner, no doubt, the 12th 
valour in some action ; so a general rode up and Lancers became the ‘ Supple Twelfth/ With the 
cried: ‘Well done, old Buffs!’ A few of the object of following up Nana Sahib, very small 
men replied : ‘ We are not the Buffs, sir/— ‘ Then and light men were enlisted for the 20tli Hussars, 
well done, young Buffs/ said the general ; and who still retain the nickname of the ‘ Dumpies 
ever since' we have had both ‘Buffs’ and ‘Young while the 39th Foot, having once acted in India. 
Buffs/ The 22d Foot, again, once acquired the as mounted infantry, are ‘Sankey’s Horse’— the 
nickname ‘Red Knights’ from having been served then colonel’s name being Sankey. The regiment' 
out with complete suits of scarlet ; but they are immediately preceding this, the 38th, used to be 
better known as the ‘ Two Twos/ In like manner known by the curipus name ‘ Pump and Tor- 
tile 44th are the ‘Two Fours/ and the 77th toise/ on account of their great sobriety,, and 


the ‘ Two Sevens ’ or the ‘ Pot Hooks/ 


equally remarkable slowness, when once stationed 


Peculiarities of uniform have been a prolific at Malta. _ 

source of nicknames. The Rifle Brigade, for Having been detained for a long time m Scot- 
instance, from their sombre costume are the land by the general indicated, the 3d Hussars 
‘Sweeps and on account of the very dark tartan were called ‘Lord Adam Gordons Lire Guards ; 
invented for them, the Highlanders of what is and the 14tli Foot once had three battalions under 
now the 42d Regiment were originally called Am a Colonel Calvert — hence ‘Calverts Entire. I he 


—their facings being of Madame’s chosen hue, on the point of their swords, were appropriately 
Having sky-blue facings, the 97th are dubbed the dubbed the ‘Havereake Lads. Having earned 
‘Celestials:’ while the 5th and 7th Dragoon distinction in many campaigns, the 5th F usiliers 
Guards are respectively the ‘ Green ’ and ‘ Black ? are the ‘Old Bold Fifth the 68th are the 
Horse. In addition, the latter regiment is the ‘Faithful Durhaius ;’ the^ ol ^?4th ^erejhe 


‘Virgin Mary’s Bodyguard/ and also the ‘Straw*? | ‘ Garvies 


the 58tli are the ‘ Steelbaeks/ from 
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; 
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some forgotten circumstance ; and, from their 
initials, the 51st King’s Own Light Infantry call 
themselves the ‘ Kolis.’ 

But there are many further nicknames of a 
similar kind. The 11th Foot, from the terrible 
slaughter they sustained at Salamanca, are the 
£ Bloody Eleventh.’ At Albuera, the 57th earned 
the name of the ‘Die Hards while the 101st are 
the £ Old Dirty Shirts/ or sometimes £ Lord Lake’s 
Dirty Shirts,’ acquired during hard service in 
India. The 103d are the £ Old Toughs,’ also gained 
in India ; and the £ Holy Boys’ was the nickname 
applied to the 9fch Foot during the Peninsular 
War, when they are said to have sold Bibles and 
sacked monasteries. A famous regiment, the 
50th, is the ‘Fighting Fiftieth/ the ‘Blind Half- 
Hundredth/ and the ‘ Dirty Half-Hundredth.’ 
The latter two titles arose the one from ophthal- 
mia in Egypt, and the other from the men having 
once removed the perspiration from their faces 
with their cuffs. As they always maintain a 
regimental goat, the 23d are the ‘Royal Goats/ 
or the ‘ Nanny Goats and the 63d, from some 
forgotten incident, are the ‘Bloodsuckers.’ The 
Royal Engineers and Marines, again, are the 
‘Mud Larks’ and the ‘Jollies;’ the Medical 
Staff Corps are the ‘Linseed Lancers ;’ while the 
Military Train (now extinct) had the compli- 
mentary sobriquet of the ‘Murdering Thieves.’ 
For a reason which requires no explanation, the 
6th Carabineers are known as ‘ Tichborne’s Own ;’ 
while the 11th Hussars are familiar to every one 
as the ‘ Cherry Pickers/ in consequence of some 
of their men having been captured by the French 
while robbing an orchard in Spain. In Spain, 
too, the 13th Hussars gained the nickname 
‘ Ragged Brigade ’ from having fallen into a some- 
what tattered condition in the course of hard 
service. And from their antiquity, the oldest of 
all our regiments, the 1st Foot, are ‘Pontius 
Pilate’s Bodyguard.’ 

We have not yet, however, exhausted the list of 
regimental nicknames ; for another batch of corps 
derive sobriquets from their time-honoured badges 
or mottoes. Thus, the 17tli Lancers are the 
‘Death or Glory Men/ their badge being a death’s 
head, with the words, ‘or glory.’ This famous 
Regiment was once called the ‘Horse Marines/ 
two of its troops having acted as marines on board 
the Hermione in the West Indies. Subsequently, 
from the colonel’s name and the very smart 
uniform, the 17th were known for a time as ‘ Lord 
Bingham’s Dandies.’ By way of a badge the 2d 
Foot have a ‘ Paschal lamb.’ They were on very 
active duty during the Bloody Assizes under 
General Kirke, hence ‘ KirkeV Lambs.’ But the 
2d are also the ‘Sleepy Queen’s/ having, at 
Almeida, allowed General Brennier to escape. 
The 17th Foot, again, from their badge, are the 
‘Bengal Tigers and the 78th, by translation of 
their Gaelic motto, consider themselves the 
‘King’s Own Men.’ From the Roman numerals 
XL, the 40th are well known as the ‘ Excellers 
while the 30th are the ‘ Three Xs ’ (XXX). 

Before concluding, we may notice two regiments 
alluded to at the beginning of this paper— the 
‘Greys’ and the ‘Blues.’ When raised in 1681, 
the men of the 2d Dragoons wore gray uniforms ; 
and about 1702 they were mounted on white 
horses. From one or both of these circumstances 
thS name ‘Greys ’ originated— -the title ‘ Scotch ’ 
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or ‘ Scots Greys ’ soon came into semi-official use. 
Popularly called the ‘ Oxford Blues/ the Royal 
Horse Guards were raised after the Restoration 
by Aubrey, Earl of Oxford. Their uniform, so 
far as colour is concerned, was the same as at the 
present day ; and the term ‘ Oxford ’ is merely a 
curious survival of the period when almost all 
regiments received the names of their command- 
ing officers. 


THE REFORMED BURGLAR. 


My name is Louisa Law, and I am the wife — 
I am afraid that, to be quite truthful, I ought 
to say the plain and middle-aged wife — of a hard- 
working general practitioner in one of the suburbs 
of London. We have a large family, who at the 
commencement of my story were still very young, 
though now most of them are making their own 
way in the world. It is needless to add that we 
have never at any period of our career been over- 
burdened with money, although we are now in 
comfortable circumstances, owing chiefly to the 
fortunate intervention of a reformed burglar. I 
will tell the story. 

One day I was walking down a quiet thorough- 
fare near Oxford Street on my return from a 
shopping- expedition, when a respectable-looking 
man, dressed like a mechanic, suddenly stooped 
just in front of me and lifted— or appeared to lift 
— something from the pavement. ‘ Might this be 
your property, ma’am?’ he civilly asked, as he 
held out a purse towards me. ‘Have you lost 
your purse ? ’ 

Following a custom of very doubtful wisdom, 
I was at that moment carrying mine in my hand. 
Taken off my guard, I involuntarily held it out, 
to show that it was perfectly safe, without reflect- 
ing whether or not it was advisable to do so. 
‘ Oh no ; the purse does not belong to me. I 
have mine here all right, as you see.’ 

Before I could divine his intention, before I 
could even cry out, much less follow him, he 
snatched my property from my careless hold, and 
darted like the wind up a narrow court which 
just there opened into the street ; and I was left 
alone to lament my folly. 

The loss was irremediable, for the man was 
quite out of sight, and no policeman was visible 
in the quiet street. I felt deeply vexed, for 
not only had there been much more money in 
it than a poor doctor’s wife could well afford 
to lose, but also the purse itself was a very good 
one, nearly new, which for additional security 
I had had stamped on the flap inside with my 
name and address, so that if I chanced to lose 
it among honest people, I might thereby recover 
it again. I made my way to the nearest police 
station to lay a complaint, but the authorities 
were not very sanguine that any good would 
result from the inquiries they promised to make. 
The whole thing was intensely annoying, the 
more so that with my purse I had lost all the 
bills for my days shopping, together with other 
useful memoranda, and my railway return ticket ; 
and not having a penny in my pocket to buy 
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another, I had to. go to the expense of a cab all senseless custom of the day, my tables and what- 
the way home, which made the adventure indeed nets were crowded with a miscellaneous collec- 
a costly one. tion of small articles, many of them valuable. 

I was writing some letters in the dining-room My smooth-spoken young friend had utilised his 
next morning, when my housemaid entered, bear- spare moments well, while Jane departed in 
ing a gentleman’s card, with the intimation that a search of me. A pair of silver column-candle- 
visitor awaited me in the drawing-room. The sticks, a silver snuff-box, a very costly etui of 
name given was c Mr T. Gerard,’ with an address Battersea enamel with gold fittings, and a tortoise- 
in Fenchurch Street. shell paper-knife with a silver handle, had dis- 

4 But I know nobody of that name,’ I said appeared— -no doubt for ever. I had been proud 


dubiously. e Are you sure it is not a mistake ? ’ 


appeared-— no doubt for ever. I had been proud 
of my knick-knacks, which were more valuable 


£ Oh no, ma’am ; he asked for Mrs Law. And than perhaps befitted the establishment of a poor 
he’s quite the gentleman, ma’am, or I shouldn’t doctor; but they had cost us little, being either 


have shown him into the drawing-room.’ 

Jane’s ideas of a gentleman hardly corresponded 


heirlooms or wedding presents. 

I sat down and cried, of course ; while my 


with mine ; but certainly the dark-haired, well- husband in terse language expressed his opinion 
dressed young man who presented himself to my of humbugging clerks. We both scolded Jane 
gaze on entering must be described as eminently for admitting him into the drawing-room, al- 
respectable in appearance ; and accordingly I asked though his respectable appearance had also taken 
him to be seated. He wasted no time, but plunged me in ; but nothing could bring back our lost 
at once into business. Putting his hand into his property. John gave information to the police, 
pocket, he drew out a small parcel, which he who promised to inquire among the pawnbrokers ; 
handed to me, asking if it was mine. I was but not a vestige of the stolen property was ever 


agreeably surprised to behold my lost purse, 
empty, indeed, but for the papers it contained, 
but otherwise uninjured. 

4 It is mine. Where did you find it ? ’ 


forthcoming. Perhaps what annoyed me even 
more than the serious loss was to think how 
civil I had been to the depredator, pressing cake 
and wine upon him when all the time my pro- 


4 1 am a clerk in the City, madam, employed, as perty was snugly stowed away in his pockets ! 
you see, in Fenchurch Street ; and happening to How he must "have laughed in his sleeve at my 
be in Place yesterday afternoon on business simplicity ! 

for the firm, I picked up this purse — it is need- The effect of my strictures upon Jane was to 
less to say quite empty — at the entrance of a make her ever after very chary of admitting any 
small back street which communicates, I believe, stranger to the drawing-room, actually on one 
with Oxford Street.’ occasion leaving the clergyman of the parish, 

4 The turning is near an upholsterer’s shop? ’ who was the son of a bishop and the possessor of 
4 Yes, madam.’ an honoured historical name, standing forlornly 


‘Then that is the very court up which the on the hall mat, while she came to inform my 
man escaped. He must have thrown the purse husband that 4 there was a person in the hall who 
away as he ran.’ And in great indignation I wished to see him ! ’ In short, the annoyance 
related my story. produced by that unlucky purse was almost 

Mr Gerard was shocked and grieved to think endless ; and for years it was a sore subject in 
that such an outrage could be possible in a our house, until lapse of time caused it to be 
civilised capital ; and heartily wished that he forgotten. 

had been at hand to arrest the thief in his flight. Some years afterwards I went clown to Brighton 
He asked if I thought I should recognise the to pay a visit to a wealthy old aunt of mine, Miss 
man again, to which I replied that I believed Symes, who had resided there for a long time, 
so ; and then, as delicately as I could, I began She was between seventy and eighty, but still 
to hint that I really could not think of troubling active and strong, her mental faculties being also 
him to come so far out of his way only to in full vigour. A distant cousin of mine, Fanny 
restore my purse. But he was up in arms at Gresham, lived with her, for the sake of com- 
the mere suggestion of any reward. panionship ; hut her duties were light, for Miss 

The only thing I could do to show my gratitude Symes was an old lady of a proud and independ- 
was to ring for cake and wine and press them ent spirit, who disliked being waited upon, and 
upon him; repeating my thanks many times as still insisted on transacting all her own business. 


we parted, mutually pleased. 


She was strict in her religious observances, and 


‘Well, at anyrate it’s a comfort to think that among the most constant visitors toiler house 
there are some honest people in the world,’ I was the' vicar of the church she attended, 
reflected as I returned to the dining-room. The first clay after my arrival had been chosen 

I related the incident to my husband when he by my aunt to hold a drawing-room meeting in 
returned from his rounds ; but instead of bein" advocacy of a mission which was doing much good 
pleased, he rather unsympathetically remarked in the slums of London, and the founder and 
that it was odd the young man had nothin" better conductor of which, Mr David Bryant, was to 
to do with his time than waste it in restoring my make an ' appeal in person. The vicar, Mr 
purse, and that he pitied the firm in Fenchurch Stephens, was one of the first to arrive with his 
Street. Somehow, men never will see these wife and daughters ; and in a short time my 
things as women do ; they are always so hard aunt’s spacious drawing-room was full of people, 
to please and so suspicious ! . chiefly elderly. 

Next day, the truth came to light. . Jane ■ Doubtless many of my readers have attended 
sought me out with a very pale face to inform similar gatherings, so that there is no need to 
me that some of the drawing-room ornaments give a detailed account of the proceedings. Mr 
were missing. In accordance with the rather Bryant, who was formally introduced to the 
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assemblage by the vicar, was a tall, good-looking, 
dark-haired man of about forty, dressed in black, 
with a white tie, which gave him quite a clerical 
appearance, although he was only a layman. He 
proceeded to make a long statement of the work 
and results of the mission, which appeared to be 
achieving a great deal of good, although until 
that moment I had never heard of it. It was 
very odd, but a fancy seized me, before I had 
listened to Mr Bryant very Ion", that I had 
surely seen him somewhere before, though I 
could not remember where. I listened rather 
abstractedly, being puzzled over this, while one 
person and another rose to make a few remarks ; 
and last of all, a salver was handed round for 
donations. 

It was a very good collection, so much so that 
I felt quite ashamed of my modest half-crown, as 
I looked at the show of bank-notes and sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns. Some of the old ladies were 
in tears over Mr Bryant’s touching account of his 
experiences as a missionary in the slums. Then 
tea and coffee were handed round, and after that 
the company dispersed, except the vicar and Mr 
Bryant, who remained to spend the evening with 
my aunt. 

My conviction that I must have seen Mr 
Bryant before became deeper and deeper as the 
minutes sped on ; so at last I asked him boldly 
whether we had not previously met. 

The missionary turned his bright dark eyes 
upon me with a smile, saying that it was not 
impossible, although he retained no recollection 
of the circumstance. He had never visited that 
part of London in which my home was situated, 
and many years of his life had been spent abroad ; 
but I might perhaps have seen him on the plat- 
form of Exeter Hall or some similar place. 

He was evidently in high favour with my 
aunt, who unbent towards him more than I ever 
saw her do to any stranger before. But I noticed 
that Fanny sat by with a disapproving expression 
on her face. 

I followed my cousin into her room for a con- 
fidential talk before going to bed that night, being 
curious to ascertain what I could from her respect- 
ing my aunt’s new friend. ‘Who is this Mr 
Bryant, Fanny V I asked, as I took a seat. 

* Odious man ! Don’t mention him, Louisa ; I 
detest him too much l ’ 

1 Why, what harm has he done you ? ’ 

‘ Harm ! He has come here and inveigled 
himself into aunt’s good graces, getting a lot of 
money out of her on one pretence and another, 
and making her believe he ’s a saint and a hero, 
when lie’s nothing of the sort ! He almost lives 
in this house now, and from morning till night 
we hear nothing but his praises,’ 

* I thought his mission was in London. How 
comes it that he is here at Brighton V 

‘ He gives out that he was ordered down here 
for rest and change of air. He came first about 
three months ago, and managed to scrape ac- 
quaintance with Mr Stephens, who took an im- 
! mease fancy to him, and introduced him to aunt. 

And now, as I told you, he is always coming here; 

: and aunt is so besotted with him, that unless 
something is done soon, I really believe she will 
let him coax her out of , half her fortune. I hope 
g I’m not more greedy than other people ; but you 
and I are the only relations she has in the world, 


Louisa, and I confess I do grudge every sixpence 
she bestows on that fellow, after always leading 
us to expect that we should inherit her money.’ 

‘ 1 can see you don’t believe in him.’ 

‘Not a bit! I’m convinced lie’s nothing 
better than an impostor, and his mission and all 
his other schemes are only dodges to get money 
out of people. For instance, there was that large 
collection this afternoon ; thank goodness, I only 
gave sixpence, for who is to know that he doesn’t 
keep all the money himself V 

‘ Does he not furnish accounts V 

‘ Oh yes ; he professes to give you a balance- 
sheet ; but it would be easy to have anything 
he liked printed, just to satisfy people. No 
one could tell whether it was correct or not. — 
Didn’t you say you fancied you had seen him 
before V 

‘Yes; but, unfortunately, I can’t recollect 
where.’ 

‘Well, you won’t repeat what I have said to 
aunt, will you ? She won’t hear a word against 
him. But I’m sure she’ll live to repent it, if 
she doesn’t take warning in time.’ 

I had never seen Fanny so disturbed, and I 
could not wonder at it, lor a very few days’ 
residence under niy aunt’s roof convinced me of 
the serious nature of the case. My aunt had 
always been in the habit of taking strong likes 
and dislikes ; and it needed a great deal to shake 
her faith in any person who had once succeeded 
in gaining her confidence. Mr Bryant was clever 
enough to perceive this, and by humouring her 
peculiarities, easily contrived to secure her favour. 
I soon heartily joined Fanny in her detestation 
: of the missionary, believing him, as she did, to 
1 be a hypocrite and time-server, who fawned upon 
my aunt for the sake of her wealth, and advanced 
his own interests under the cloak of religion. 
In the meantime, I endeavoured to persuade my 
aunt to be more cautious ; but in vain. 

‘ Did you really know nothing about Mr 
Bryant, aunt, before he came here V I ventured 
to ask one day. 

‘ He has told me his history, Louisa, and that 
is sufficient.’ 

‘ But you have only his own account of himself 
— have you V 

• What does that matter, when I know him to 
be a man of honour? But I suppose you’ll be 
calling him a swindler next, as Fanny did the 
other day.’ 

‘I must say, aunt, that I do think it would 
be better to be on your guard in dealing with a 
total stranger.’ 

‘ Well, really, the way you young people’ — I 
was fifty, by-the-bye — ‘take upon yourselves to 
lecture your elders nowadays is something aston- 
ishing! Surely, Louisa, a woman of my years 
might be trusted to exercise discretion ! Do you 
suppose I should allow a plausible impostor to 
take me in ? Mr Bryant is what he professes to 
be, beyond a doubt.’ 

I was afraid to say any more, although I was 
really very uneasy ; for almost insensibly the 
stranger had succeeded in gaining such an ascend- 
ency in my aunt’s house that he would have been 
very difficult to dislodge. 

But I must confess that my aunt’s infatua- 
tion was after all not greater than that of Mr 
Stephens. The vicar took Mr Bryant with him 
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everywhere, introducing him to his brother 44 I’ve got mine all safe here in my hand” — show- 
clergymen, and trumpeting his praises far and ing it to me. With that I snatched it from her, 
wide. Like my aunt, he would not listen to and cut up a court close by. Now that was bad 
a word against him, for a great show of piety enough ; but unfortunately the lady’s name and 


sufficed for Mr Stephens. 


address -were printed inside the purse, and that 


< I do believe it will end in the man inducing put a pal of mine, who saw me throw it away 
aunt to make her will in his favour !’ fretted empty, up to dressin’ himself up very respectable 


Fanny, on the last morning hut one of my j 
stay. 

4 But I thought aunt’s will was made?’ 

« Yes ; but she may alter it any day. I may 
as well tell you that neither you nor I am in very 
aood odour with her at present, Louisa. That 
man does his best to poison her mind against us 
in a quiet way. I should not be at all surprised 
if she leaves him nearly everything.’ 

4 She could never be so unjust.’ 

4 Well, he is quite capable of forging a will, 
if it comes to that. She has foolishly told him 
so much about her affairs that it would be easy 
for him to do it. — Oh dear, how it rains 1 Don’t 
you wish we hadn’t to turn out to this horrid 
old meeting to-night 1 ’ 

4 Indeed, I do.’ 

We were going to hear an address given by 
an individual known as c The Reformed Burglar.’ 
From a career of crime, he had been suddenly 
brought to repentance ; and now spent his time 


the next day, and going to the lady’s house to ! 
take the purse home, when he helped himself to 
some silver candlesticks and other things, and the 
poor lady thankin’ him all the time, tie hadn’t 
been a reg’lar dishonest sort of chap before, that 
pal o’ mine— at least, I can’t say that I’d known 
him ever actually steal anything ; but after that 
he went from bad to worse, and was soon in 
prison.’ 

I heard little more, hut sat as if in a dream. 
If this man had not just related to me the story 
of my own stolen purse, my ears must have 
deceived me. Every detail tallied exactly, and it 
was evident that he was speaking the truth. 

Greatly to the astonishment of my aunt and 
Fanny, I insisted on remaining after the audience 
had Ilispersed ; and when the hall had been 
cleared of all but ourselves and the vicar, I went 
up to John Wood, who had been detained at my 
request, and looking him steadily in the face, 
announced myself as the person he confessed to 


foing lecturing about the country in aid of the having robbed. He did not dispute my assertion, 
temperance cause and public morality generally. hut readily gave the date and the name of the 
Mr Stephens had secured his services at his street; adding, ‘Now that you’ve found me, 

parish schoolroom, and we all, including my ma’am, you can of course prosecute me if you 

aunt, made our way there. The hall was very choose. It was strange that you should be among 

full, but places had been kept for us; and the audience to-night ; but I ’ve frequently used 


when the lecturer, John Wood, 


your case as an illustration of crime leading to 


appearance on the platform accompanied by the crime, though, as you see, I’ve no formal plan 

vicar, there was great applause. The hero of the for my lecture, hut just say whatever comes into 

evening was a small, rather slightly built man my head.’ 

of about forty-five, clean shaven, and neatly ‘ No,’ I said after a minute’s reflection ; I won t 
dressed in black — not a bit like the popular idea prosecute you, for I believe that you are now 
of the members of Mr William Sikes’s pro- trying to lead an honest life and do good. It is 

fession. against your 44 pal,” as you call him, that I feel 

4 Where’s Mr Bryant? I don’t see him on the the most resentment; for I must blame my own 


platform,’ whispered my aunt to Mrs Stephens, 
who was seated on her left. 


carelessness in carrying my purse in my hand 
when you robbed me ; hut he had no possible 

* f* * » V * ' — ^ ^ 


4 Is it not unfortunate ? He was very anxious excuse for coining to rob me in my own house, 
to be here ; but at the last moment he sent a note What was his name?’ 

to William saying that he had such a terrible c Owen, ma’am ; or llson, he used to call 

* r V • . . * 1L * T £ U 1*^1 JJ nwAlhA-n nnmA.Vhft 


face-ache that he dare not venture out.’ 


himself. “Shiny Jim” was another name he 


Then the lecturer rising, briefly announced had. He was that artful that he was very diffi- 
himself as a man who had been in prison at cult to catch: and he was mixed up m a lot or 
different times for upwards of seventeen years, robberies after that But I haven t seen him now 
and stolen from first to last several thousand for a long time.’ 

pounds’ worth of property, none of which had 4 1 wish you could find him for me, I answered 
benefited him in the least. In a simple graphic vindictively. . , * T 

manner he went on to describe the incidents of ‘If I s p e him I 11 let you know, maam; for I 
his career, pointing out how from a slight theft consider it my duty now to protect honest people 
committed in a drunken freak he had gone on when I can, though at one time I d have died 
to crimes of greater magnitude ; and earnestly rather than betray a comrade, 
exhorting his hearers never to yield to the As I could see that my aunt was becoming 
smallest temptation, for no one could say what impatient at the lateness pi the hour, I was 
the consequences might be to himself or to obliged to cut short the interview ; and went 
others. A home with the others, filled with amazement at 

4 Because, you see, one sin always leads to more the curious manner in which I had discovered 
—often leads other people to do wrong as well,’ the man who robbed me of my purse after all 
he continued impressively. 4 Now, for instance, this lapse of time. ; I could not cherish vindictive 
once when I was very hard up and not long out feelings against him, for I felt convinced jus 
of prison, I thought I ’d try a little street robbery penitence was genuine ; so I transferred all my 
for a change. So I tried an old trick on with a hatred to Shiny Jim. ' „ 

lady, pretending I’d iiist picked up a purse, and I was sitting m my aunts parlour with *anny 
wanting to know if it was hers. 44 No,” she says ; the next morning, when about eleven o clock the 
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maid came to the door to say that there was a 
man in the hall who wished to speak to Mrs Law. 

I went out, and found John Wood, with a small 
portmanteau in his hand. He pulled his hair 
awkwardly, and began : £ I took the liberty of 
coining here on my way to the station, ma’am, to 
say that I forgot last night that I was bound to 
make restitution to you for what I stole ; and as 
the money for the lecture covers it, as near as 
I can remember, here it is, ma’am ; and many 
thanks for your goodness in declining to pro- 
secute, and I hope you’ll forgive me for all the 
annoyance I caused.’ And he put into my hand 
a sum which I ascertained to be a full equivalent 
for my loss. 

I was beginning to say that I hardly liked to 
take all his last night’s earnings, when a pompous 
double-knock at the front door announced a 
visitor ; and Jane threw it open to admit Mr 
Bryant, whose face-ache had evidently abated 
sufficiently to allow him to come as he had pro- 
mised to transact some business for my aunt, 
i John Wood looked up quickly, and stood for 
j an instant as if paralysed ; then suddenly caught 
him in a frenzied grasp, ejaculating £ Shiny Jim ! 5 
In an instant my aunt’s quiet hall had become 
the scene of a conflict, as the new-comer vainly 
tried to shake .off his assailant. My aunt and 
Fanny came rushing out, while I secured the 
front door and despatched Mary in search of a 
policeman. Mr Bryant at first attempted to deny 
his identity ; but John Wood was so positive that 
he had to desist, and fall back upon bad lan- 
guage. It must indeed have been irritating to 
him, after he had purposely avoided going to the 
lecture for fear lest his old companion might 
recognise him, to stumble thus unexpectedly 
upon him in Miss Symes’s hall. My aunt was 
horrified at witnessing the harsh treatment of her 
favourite ; but I would listen to no appeals for 
mercy, and resolutely barred the door. When a 
policeman at last arrived, I formally charged the 
captive with being a rogue and impostor, feeling 
quite sure, after what John Wood had said, that 
his pretended mission would turn out to be a 
fraud. 

So, indeed, it did ; and with the help of the 
Reformed Burglar, we were enabled to prove 
sufficient against him to procure him a long term 
of penal servitude. The police recognised him as 
an old and artful offender ; and although lie 
rented two rooms in a miserable street in White- 
chapel, to which he had directed his letters 
to be addressed, the charitable work carried on 
there was so little as to solve the question of 
the destination of the large subscriptions he 
had raised. Indeed, inconvenient inquiries had 
already been made about him in London, which 
was tire reason of his coming to Brighton for 
£ change of air.’ 

My aunt was too proud to acknowledge all she 
had lost through her misplaced confidence in a 
swindler, but we knew the amount to be con- 
siderable. He had obtained goods on credit from 
the Brighton tradespeople in her name, besides 
appropriating to his own use cheques which she 
had entrusted to him for other purposes, and 
loose cash whenever he could. Her large dona- 
tions to his mission were of course entirely lost, 
and ever after the name of Bryant was a sore 
subject with her and Mr Stephens. ^ ! 


My aunt died a few months ago, when Fanny 
and I divided the property between us. But it 
appeared we had narrowly escaped losing all save 
a mere pittance, for my aunt’s solicitor, who had 
known us both from childhood, confided to us 
that his deceased client at one time seriously con- 
templated leaving a large amount to Mr Bryant, 
whose plausible tongue had completely conquered 
her prudence. She believed that in so doing she 
would be helping a most deserving charity, as she 
supposed her protege to be entirely devoted to 
the work of his mission. She had actually given 
Mr Senior instructions to that effect, after a tiff 
with Fanny ; and but for the fortunate advent 
of the Reformed Burglar upon the scene, I who 
write this would not now be enjoying, for the 
first time in my life, the delicious sensation of 
j freedom from pecuniary care. 


SWEETBRIER LANE. 

Dearest of all are the sweet spring flowers 
That come with the sun and rain. 

I was stirred to the depths of my soul to-day 
By the sight of the primrose again. 

It was held in the grasp of a childish hand, 

And its odours, subtle and sweet, 

Were borne on the wings of the gentle wind 
Through the city’s unlovely street ; 

And in thought I was treading the turf again 
In Sweetbrier Lane. 

And the sweet pure air, a vigorous breath, 

Swept down from the green hillside, 

And rustled the myriad leaves of the trees 
That o’ershadow the footpath wide — 

The path that leads to the pasture-gate, 

Where the cattle stand sleek and strong, 

Where the blackbird whistles a low sweet note, 
And the thrush pipes loud and long ; 

And my light heart echoed the glad refrain 
In Sweetbrier Lane. 

The sunbeams chased the shadows along, 

Like merry elves at play ; 

And, decked with flowers, the children trooped — 
Dear living sunbeams they ! 

They flutter and dance and laugh and shout, 

They revel the long day through, 

With never a thought of the storms that hide 
The sun and the sky so blue. 

How different life from the city strain 
In Sweetbrier Lane 1 

Dear Sweetbrier Lane, so far away ! 

’Tis only in dreams I see 

The wondrous beauty that Spring so loves 
To lavish abroad on thee. 

I sigh as I dream of this boyhood’s haunt — 

Of the changes that Time hath wrought; 

Of the innocence sweet so rudely effaced 
By knowledge so dearly bought ; 

And my song of joy hath a sad refrain, 

Dear Sweetbrier Lane ! 

Charles H. Barstow. 
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for seven years, when he fell under the dagger of 
one of his own servants. With this episode it 
is just possible that the Roman occupation of 
Bremenium came to an end. Carausius had 
enough to do to repel his enemies on the south, 
and he probably left the Romanised Britons 
on the north to look to themselves ; in which 
case the camp of Bremenium would shortly be 
devastated by the fierce Piets. Rome herself was 
in her decline. After holding our country much 
longer than we have yet held India, she was forced 
by her internal necessities to withdraw her troops 
from Britain ; and all that is left among us of 
the greatest Empire of the world are a few such 
relics and ruins as - have been found at Bre- 
menium. Rome, in teaching the barbarians her 
arts of war, taught them how they might conquer 
herself ; and that very year in which the Romans 
left Britain for ever, the Imperial City itself was 
stormed and sacked by the Goths. So passes the 
glory of the world I J. n. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XVII.— THE ‘ MAGICIENNE.’ 

The corvette looked a mighty long distance away 
from the low elevation of the boat’s gunwale : 
almost as far as the horizon, it seemed to my eyes, 
though from the height of the deck of the India- 
man the sea-line showed something above the 
bulwarks of the man-of-war. One hardly noticed 
the movement in the sea on board the Gountess 
Ida, so solemn and steady was the swing of the 
great fabric, a movement stealing into one’s 
thoughts like a habit, and leaving one unconscious 
of it ; but the heave was instantly to be felt in 
the boat, and I own that I could not have be- 
lieved there was so much swell until I felt the 
lift of the noiseless polished fold and marked the 
soft blue volume of the water brimming to the 
hot and blistered sides and green sheathing of the 
Indiaman. 

A huge lump of a ship she looked as we were 
swept away from her : her masts soaring in three 
spires with the flash of a vane above the airy 
gossamer of the loftiest cloths : groups of passen- 
gers watching us from the violet-tinted shadow 
under the awning, heads of seamen at the rail, or 
figures of them upon the forecastle near the huge 
cathead that struck a shadow of its own into the 
water under it. 

‘ A grand old ship,’ exclaimed the lieutenant. 

‘ I had no idea she owned such a handsome 
stern,’ said Colledge ; ‘ quite a blaze of gilt, I do 
protest, Miss Temple. How gloriously old Keel- 
ing’s cabin-windows sparkle amid the gingerbread 
magnificence of decoration.’ 

4 What is there in the art of painting to repro- 
duce such a picture as that V exclaimed Miss 
Temple, with her dark eyes glowing to the mood 
of delight raised in her by the beautiful spectacle. 
* It is like looking at an image in a soap-bubble. 
What brush could fling those silver-bluish dainti- 
nesses of tint upon canvas, and make one see the 
ship through this atmosphere filled with ocean- 
. light?’ - v ; 

t ! ’ exclaimed the lieutenant, view- 
. an air of profound admiration ; 


1 that is the fit expression, madam. Light at sea 
is different from light on shore.’ 

‘ As how 1 ?’ cried Colledge. 

‘ Oh, my dear fellow, see what a reflecting eye 
the ocean has,’ said I ; ‘it stares back in glory 
to the glory that looks down upon it. Mould 
and clay can’t do that, you know.’ 

‘ True,’ said the lieutenant. 

£ Pray,’ said I, addressing him, £ when you 
overhauled that hull yonder, did you meet with 
anything to warrant our suspicion that she was 
a rover?’ 

£ I found no papers,’ said he ; £ forward, she is 
burnt into a shell. All her guns are gone, 
dropped overboard, I suppose, to keep her afloat. 
She has a little round-house aft, and in it sits 
a man.’ 

£ A man?’ exclaimed Miss Temple. 

£ He sits in a musing posture,’ continued the 
lieutenant ; £ he frowns, and seems vexed. He 
holds a feather pen in one hand, and supports 
his head on the elbow of his left arm, but he 
doesn’t write : possibly because there is no ink 
and the wind seems to have blown his paper 
away.’ 

£ Is he dead V exclaimed Miss Temple. 

£ Quite,’ responded the lieutenant with a smile 
of enjoyment of her beauty. 

‘Bless me!’ cried Colledge, staring at the hull 
under the sharp of his hand. 

‘ Is she a picaroon, think you, sir?’ said I. 

‘ Impossible to say,’ he answered ; ‘ there are 
stands of small-arms in her cabin below, and a 
sweep of ’tween-decks full of piratic bedding. 
She will have been crowded with sailors, I should 
think, sir.’ 

The six men-of-warsmen were making the fine 
little cutter hum as they bent to their oars, 
one hairy face showing past another, the eyes' of 
each man upon his blade, though now and again 
one or another would steal a respectful peep 
at Miss Temple. What exquisite discipline their 
demeanour suggested ! One hardly needed to 
do more than glance at them to sound to the 
very depths the whole philosophy of our naval 
'story. How should it be otherwise than as it 
is with a nation that could be the mother of 
such children as those fellows? 

The lieutenant was very talkative, and had a 
deal to say about the west coast of Africa and 
Cape Town ; and he had a great many questions 
to ask about home. Miss Temple constantly 
directed her eyes over the side, as though affected 
and even startled by the proximity of the mighty 
surface. And boundless the light blue heaving 
plain looked as it went swimming to the far-off 
slope of sky that it seemed to wash— the vaster, 
the more enormous for the breaks of toy -like 
craft upon it ; for the Indiaman and the corvette 
were standards to assist the mind into some 
perception of the surrounding immensity. 

It was a longer pull than I should have 
believed, and roastingly hot, thanks to the flaming 
reflection that filled the heart of the sea, and to 
the motionless atmosphere, which was scarcely 
to be stirred even into the subtlest fanning of 
the cheek by our passage through it. Miss 
Temple’s face in the shadow of her parasol 
resembled some incomparable carving in marble, 
and but little of vitality was to be seen in it 
outside of liter rich, full, eloquent eyes, when she 
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fell into some pause of thought and looked away She gazed listlessly ; her eyes then went roam- 
into the dim blue distance as though she beheld ing over the ship with a sparkle in them of the 

a vision down in it. The corvette appeared pleasure the whiteness and the brightness and 

deserted with her high bulwarks topped yet the orderliness of all that she beheld gave her. 
with a line of hammocks ; but it was easy to see Presently Sir Edward exclaimed : ‘Miss Temple, 
that it was known on board the lieutenant was you would like to inspect this vessel, I am sure, 
bringing a lady along with others to visit the I wish to show Stephen my wife’s portrait, and I 
inan-of-war, for there was already a proper gang- want you to see it. — Mr Dugdale, you will join 
way ladder over the side, with a grating to step us?’ 

out on, though the broad-beamed craft swayed Down we went into a very pleasant cabin, 

more to the swell than the Indiaman, and so and the captain produced a water-colour sketch 

dipped the platform that it needed a deal of of his lady. 

manoeuvring to save Miss Temple from wetting 4 A sweet face !’ exclaimed Miss Temple ; whilst 

t .... ' I Sir wo rr] cravarl of -fit « r\irf nm iritli arraa .frill 


her feet. 

Sir Edward Pan ton, a tall, exceedingly hand- 
some man, with iron-gray hair and a sun-red- 
dened complexion, received us at the gangway. 
Pie seemed scarcely able to believe his eyes when 
Colledge called out to him. He welcomed Miss 
Temple with an air of lofty respectful dignity 


Sir Edward gazed at the picture with eyes full 
of the yearning heart of a sailor long divorced 
from his love. 

‘Have you found your charmer yet, Stephen V 
said he. £ Any girl won your budding affec- 
tions'?’ 

The youth looked at me suddenly and turned 


that would have sat well upon some nobleman of a deep red. I believe lie would have said 
of magnificence welcoming a royal visitor to his no at once, and with a cocksure face, had I not 
home. Chairs were brought from the cabin and been there. Miss Temple’s gaze rested upon 


placed on the quarter-deck in the shelter of the him. 

awning, along with a little table, upon which were 4 Why, who is it, Stephen, eh V exclaimed Sir 
put some excellent sherry, claret, and seltzer- Edward with a merry laugh.-- 4 See how he 

i. — nrim 1 ,-wvV rJt- .Vkliicshoe Miee TAmnlft t a smr*A sncm 'that. V»A haft 


water, and a box of capital cigars. The look of 
this ship, after the Indiaman’s encumbered decks 
broken by their poop and topgallant forecastle, 
was a real treat to the seafaring eye. She was 


blushes, Miss Temple 1 a sure sign that he has 
let go his anchor, though he is riding to a long 
scope all the way out here.— Who is it, Steve V 
4 Oh, hang it, Ned, never mind; you bother 


flush fore and aft : every plank was as white as a a fellow so,’ answered Colledge with a fine air 


peeled almond; the black breeches of her artil- 
lery gave a noble, massive, imposing character to 
her tall immensely thick bulwarks ; the ratlines 
showed straight as thin bars of iron in the wide 


of mingled irritation and confusion, and a half - 
look at me that was just the same as saying, 
4 What an ass I am making of ^myself !’ 

4 Miss Temple,’ exclaimed Sir Edward, laughing 


spread of shrouds and topmast rigging; the heartily again, 4 he may possibly have confided 
running gear was flemish-coiled ; the brass- work the lady’s name to you 1 ?— Pray, satisfy my curi- 
sparkled like burnished gold ; the snow-like cloths osity, that I may congratulate him before we 


of the fore-course gathered an amazing brightness part: 


from their mere contrast with the red coat of a 
marine pacing the forecastle ; the sailors in white 
clothes, straw-hats, and naked feet, sprang softly 
here and there to the light chirrupings of a pipe, 
or went on with the various jobs they were about 


4 1 am as ignorant as you are,’ she replied 
with an expression of cold surprise in her face. 

I marched to a porthole to look out, that I 
might conceal an irrepressible grin. _ 

4 1 say, show us the ship, will ye, Ned?’ 


on deck and in the rigging amid a silence that shouted Colledge; ‘there’s a long pull before 
one might ask for in vain among a crew of mer- us, and we’re bound to India, you know.’ 
chantmen. Captain Panton led the way out of the cabin, 

Sir Edward was delighted to see his cousin, and and went in advance with Miss Temple, pointing 


a crew of mer- 


it seemed as if there was to be no end to their 
talk, so numberless were the questions the com- 
mander put about home, his family, doings in 
London, matters political, and so on, and so on. 
I had a chance, whilst Colledge was spinning some 


long twister of private interest to Sir Edward, to married V 


here and explaining there, and full of his ship. 
Colledge sidled up to me. 

‘Dugdale,’ he exclaimed in a whisper, ‘do you 
believe that Miss Temple will guess from my 
idiotic manner just now that I’m engaged to be 


exchange a few words with Miss Temple, whose 
behaviour in the main might have easily led me 


‘Oh yes ; I saw her gaze sink right into you 
and then go clean through you. It is best as 


to believe that she was absolutely unconscious of it is, Colledge. You may breathe freely now. 


my presence ; in fact, I shouldn’t have addressed 
her then but for finding in the domestic and 


He smothered an execration, and continued 
gloomy and silent for some time. There was 


personal gossip of the two cousins an obligation not very much to be seen below. We were 


of either talking or walking away. 

‘The Countess Ida looks a long distance off, 
Miss Temple.’ 

4 Farther, I think, than this ship looks from 
her.’' 

4 That is owing to a change in the atmosphere. 
We shall be having some weather by-and-by.’ 

‘Not before we return, I hope.’ 

‘ The blue thickens yonder,’ I exclaimed, indi- 
cating that quarter of the sea where I had noticed 
the depression of the horizon. 


presently on deck ; and after another ten minutes’ 
chat, during which Colledge seemed _ to regain 
his spirits, the boat was ordered alongside. 

‘It shall be my secret as well as yours, 
Stephen, long before you are home from your 
tiger-hunts!’ exclaimed Sir Edward at the gang- 
way, waggishly shaking his forefinger at his 
cousin. 

We shook hands, entered the boat; the lieu- 
tenant took his seat, the oars sparkled, and away 
we went with a flourish of our hats to tile 
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commander, who stood for some time in the ‘It will give ns so much to talk about/ ex- 
open - gangway, watching us. claimed Colled ge, 1 1 want to see what sort of 

‘There% a trifle more swell than there was, a ship it was that frightened us so abominably 
I fancy, 5 said I to the lieutenant. the other day. 5 

‘I think there is, 5 he answered, looking over AVhat do you say, Mr Dugdale?’ said Miss 
the sea with a face as if he thought of some- Temple. 

thing else. £ I am thinking of the lonely sentinel this 

‘What a confounded quiz Ned is, 5 exclaimed gentleman was telling us about as we came 
Colledge. f He 5 s rather too fond of a laugh at along/ said I. 

other people’s expense. I think that sort of ‘Oh, one peep! one peep at him, just one 

thing a mistake myself. 5 peep!’ cried Colledge ; ‘ don’t let us go back to 

‘He is a very handsome gentleman/ said I. the Indiaman too soon. — At this rate/ he added, 
c Well, I’m mighty glad to have seen him, 5 turning up his slightly flushed face to the sky, 

said Colledge. ‘He’s a dear good fellow, only ‘ we may have another six months of her. 5 

I hope you’ve enjoyed the trip, Miss Temple 1 ?’ The lieutenant laughed, and, anxious to please 
‘Thoroughly, thank you; it is a delightful him, as I supposed, quietly pulled a yoke-line 
change.— -How strange to think of that toy and swept the boat’s head fair for the hull, 
yonder as being our home for some months to His making nothing of the appearance I had 
come ! It is like fancying one’s' self as dwelling called his attention to was reassuring. I should 
in a star, to see her floating out there in the have thought nothing of it either but for the 
blue haze, as though she were poised in the indent in the horizon that morning, and the 
atmosphere. 5 recollection that grew out of it, as I have told 

She fastened her eyes on the Indiaman as she you. But then old Keeling had let us start 
spoke. Cue saw in this that she had a sailor’s from his ship without a hint, and Sir Edward 
observation for atmospheric effect. Star-like the had uttered no caution, though, to be sure, in 
ship looked in the distance— a dash of misty those days the barometer was not the shaper of 
light in the blue haze, hovering as it were above marine speculations it has since become ; and the 
tlTe junction of sea and sky, where the blending silence of these tvm skippers, and the smile and 
of the elements was so dim and hot that you careless rejoinder of the lieutenant, should have 
couldn’t tell where they met. ■ been amply satisfying. Nevertheless, there was 

‘Isn’t it thickening up a trifle, somehow? 5 no question but that the light swell heaving out 
said I to the lieutenant. ‘ Look to the right of of the north-west was sensibly gaining in volume 
the wreck there — what is that appearance ? 5 and speed, and that it was the mere respiration 

‘What do you see?’ he exclaimed. of the ocean I could by no means persuade 

* Why, to my fancy, it is as though there were myself, though it might signify as little, 
a dust-storm miles away yonder/ Colledge grew somewhat frolicsome ; indeed, I 

He smiled, and answered : ‘Mere heat. One seemed to find an artificiality in his spirits, as 
doesn’t need many months on the west African though he would clear Miss Temple’s memory of 
coast to grow used to that sort of aspects. They Captain Panton’s badinage by laughter and jokes, 
suggest nothing hut quinine to me/ The lieutenant fell in with his humour, said 

‘What time is it?’ said Colledge. some comical things, and told one or two lively 

We pulled out our watches : it was half-past anecdotes of the blacks of that part of the coast 
four. the corvette was fresh from. The men-of-wars- 

‘ I am sorry we are returning to the Indiaman/ men pulled steadily, and the keen stem of the 
said he. ‘I should like to get away from her cutter sheared through the oil-smooth surface 
for a little while ; then one would find some- with a noise as of the ripping of satin ; but 

thing of freshness in her when one returned, now and again she would swing down into a 

I am not thirsting to meet Mr Johnson and Mr hollow that put the low sides of the wreck out 
Emmett and Mr Greenhew again.— Are you, Miss of sight, whilst, as we approached, I noticed that 
Temple?’ the hull was leaning from side to side in a swing 

She slightly smiled, and said : ‘I wish Bombay which did not need to greatly increase to put 
were as near to us as the Magicienne is to the the lieutenant to his trumps to get Miss Temple 
Indiaman/ aboard. 

‘I have an idea !’ cried Colledge, whose shining But by this time the girl was showing some 
eyes methought seemed to suggest the influence vivacity, smiling at the lieutenant’s jokes, laugh- 
of the last large bumper of sherry he had tossed ing lightly in her clear, rich, trembling tones 
down before leaving the corvette. ‘Let us kill at Colleclge’s remarks. Ifc seemed to me as if 
another hour by boarding the wreck.’ her previous quietude had produced a resolution 

A I shall be very pleased to put the boat along- which she was now acting up to. She was 

side/ said the lieutenant,—* What do you say, apparent^ eager to inspect the wreck, and said 
Miss Temple V that such an adventure would make a heroine 
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^TTpoured from the men’s brows, and their Now, Miss Temple, 
faces were like purple rags under their straw of this sailor’s whei 
hats as they swung with the precision and the Up swung the 
monotony of the tick of a clock over the looms hands, which wer 
f their oars. - madam l 5 and she 1 

0 < ghe’s rather unsteady, isn’t she 1 ?’ exclaimed the thwart to the c 
Polled ir e as we approached the hulk. I watched, till a 

t g 0 \ im di the better,’ said the lieutenant ; ‘her with the chains mi 
bulwarks are gone, and every dip inclines her ‘Now, Mr Colie 
bare deck as a platform for a jump.’ He hung m the 1 

‘ She may be sinking,’ cried Miss Temple. refuse to leave tin 

‘Dry as a bone, madam, I assure you,’ said the her face slightly fl 
officer 1 1 looked into her hold, and there ’s waiting for him, 
ccarce’ more water than would serve to drown a marvellous car 
" “ t j slopes of the plan 

<Ysee her name in long white letters under got cm to a thwa 
her counter/ I exclaimed. ‘Can you read it, a sailor till a cha 
Colledge?’ gripped, and then 

! £ The Aspirants,’ said the lieutenant. but he came jperj 

We now fell silent, with our eyes upon the for the suddeii si 
hull whilst the officer manoeuvred with the yoke- under him parab 
lines to rim the cutter handsomely alongside, swung against th< 
A single chime from a bell came thrilling with of the lieutenant 
a soft° silver note through the hushed air. Miss up just m time 
Temple started, and the officer grinned into ground by the i 
Colled <re’ s f ace but nothing was said. She was sailors then jump 
a very n elean wreck. Her foremast stood stoutly off, and lay nsin 
supported by the shrouds ; but the braces of the to the scope of he 
foreyard were slack, and the swing of the spar, 

upon which the canvas lay rolled in awkward _ 

heaps, roughly secured by line: 


low imparted THE TUBEROUS BEGONIA. 

character to The Geranium, or, as it is now more correctly 
She showed the Zonal Pelargonium, has long been 

* been swept ; imr i V alled among the denizens of our flower- 
bed that her gardens. Its brilliancy of colour, easiness of 

of whatever p ropa aation and culture, hardiness and general 
eel was gone, £ 00 d qualities, have justly made it a universal 
every heave. f aV0U1 *ite, and by far 'the most extensively grown 
her side, the 0 f a ]p 0 ur ornamental plants. Indeed, it lias been 
but the water gQ uiuch used, especially in that kind of garden- 
annels. arrangement called 1 bedding-out,’ that variety 

The bowman 0 f°f orm and colour, which is the most pleasing to 
ents we were e ye, has been sacrificed for uniformity,. and 
ig against the too 0 J teil our gardens have been laid out in a 
iping through style that brings to mind Pope’s satirical descrip- 
i. the level of tion of the gardens at Canons : 

line, she ^ His gardens next your admiration call : 

• Chime Of the Qn eveiy side you look, behold the wall ! 

No pleasing intricacies intervene ; 

No artful wildness to perplex the scene ; 
tenant : * it ’ll Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
id the tongue And half the platform just reflects the other ; 
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The Begonia family— so called after M. Begon, 
a French botanist— contains about three hundred 
and fifty species. About one half of this number 
has been already introduced into Britain. The 
known species for the most part are natives of 
tropical America, Asia beyond the Ganges, and 
the southern tropics and sub-tropics of Africa. 
In these parts of the world they are found 
growing in great abundance. As a botanical 
family, the Begonias are isolated from any other 
group in the vegetable kingdom, their character- 
istics being distinct and easily recognised. They 
have succulent or sub-shrubby stems, or climbing 
stems which cling to moist surfaces by adventi- 
tious roots. Their leaves are stipulate — that is, 
having small leaf-like appendages at the bases 
of the leaf-stalks, and are generally ornamental. 
The flowers are irregular, and male and female 
blooms are produced on each plant. The stamens 
are numerous, and sometimes free, sometimes 
united. The ovary, which is adherent through- 
out to the calyx, is three, four, or many celled. 
The fruit is a three-cornered, sometimes winged 
capsule. 

The Begonia’s nearest allies are four species 
forming the Datiscacem family, which are similar 
in the structure, of their unisexual flowers, ovary, 
and seeds. The Passion-flowers, . Saxifrages, and 
Cucumber have also a slight affinity to it. 

Besides the above general features, there are 
other interesting characteristics seen in the struc- 
ture of some members of the family. For ex- 
ample, in the species Begonia phjllomanica the 
stems are densely covered with small adventitious 
leaves. Many species, again, may be propagated 
from leaves alone, while others produce numerous 
small bulbs in the axils of the leaves, as in 
Liliim bulbifenm , from which new plants may 
be raised. 

So far as can now be determined, the first 
species brought to this country was Begonia 
nitida , which was found in Jamaica in 1777. 
Other species were introduced from time to time ; 
but it was not until close on a hundred years 
after its first introduction that the Begonia 
entered on its career of popularity, and developed 
such surprising tendencies to vary and improve 
in the hands of the cultivator, that to-day it 
stands in the front rank of our decorative 
plants. 

We owe the introduction of the species of the 
Begonia from which the varieties now grown 
were derived to one of our foreign-plant col- 
lectors — a class of men about whom we hear very 
little, yet to whom we owe much for enriching 
our gardens and conservatories by searching out, 
often at the risk of their lives, and sending home 
to us, beautiful plant-children of other lands. 
Bichard Pearce, a native of Plymouth, and a man 
of unassuming character yet intrepid courage, 
while .collecting in Bolivia, discovered and sent 
home, in the year 1864, the variety B. boliviensis; 
in 1865, B. Pearcei , also from Bolivia ; and in 
1867, Vdtckii, from near Cuzco, Peru. To 
these were soon added, also from Peru, the 
species B. rosceflora , Davisii , and Clarhei . These 
, six species were the progenitors of all the varieties 
of Tuberous Begonia now cultivated. It may be 
interesting to note the colours of the flowers pro- 
duced by these species. They are respectively 
bright cinnabar-scarlet, clear yellow, vivid ver- 


milion, pale brier-rose red, bright scarlet, and 
bright rose. 

In 1868 the first hybrid was raised, and was 
named Begonia Sedeni , after the raiser. It pro- 
duced blooms of a beautiful rosy-crimson colour. 
From that year up to the present time many 
of our leading florists, as well as those of the 
Continent, recognising the beauty and promise 
of improvement in the Begonia, have, year after 
year, given their closest attention to its culture ; 
and every season’s labour has invariably produced 
one or more varieties distinctly marking an 
advance from previous attainments. 

The results secured up to the present are 
simply marvellous, and show what may be done 
in the field of floriculture by earnest, persistent, 
and well-directed work. From its introduction 
in 1777 up to as late as ten years ago, the Begonia 
was little more than a botanical curiosity. The 
habit of the varieties then in existence was very 
weak. The stems were usually gaunt straggling 
branches, two feet or more long, scant of foliage, 
and surmounted by one or two small, thin- 
petalled, poorly-colourecl flowers, which hung 
their heads in a melancholy fashion. No one 
looking at them could have dreamt that they 
would be the progenitors of a race of plants with 
such wonderful beauty of form and colour as that 
now possessed by their descendants. The family 
has developed with such rapid strides that to-day 
it possesses a larger number of valuable qualities 
than any other flowering-plant, with the possible 
exception of the Zonal Pelargonium (Geranium). 

The good points of the Begonia as now im- 
proved, are : The power of flowering continuously 
over a period of five or six months in the year. A 
range of colour embracing almost every conceiv- 
able shade of white, rose, pink, red, scarlet, crimson, 
lake, orange and yellow, with the richest and 
most delicate tints. A wonderful adaptability to 
any kind of culture, either with or without arti- 
ficial heat. Great freedom from any kind of 
plant disease. It can be used most successfully 
as a * bedding-out ’ plant. The last is perhaps its 
most valuable quality, and for which it will be 
most extensively grown, as it makes a good com- 
panion to or substitute for the too much employed 
| Zonal Pelargonium. That it can be used as a 
| bedding plant with fine effect is now beyond 
dispute. In widely -separated localities both in 
England and Scotland the writer has seen 
Begonias growing in the open air from June to 
October with great vigour and luxuriance. They 
withstand extremes of heat and cold much better 
than the Zonal Pelargonium. Come sunshine or 
shade, rain or storm, their richly-coloured 
blossoms look up ever bright and fresh. In wet, 
cold seasons, when its rival produces only a very 
limited number of flowers and seems only to live, 
the Begonia will grow vigorously and throw up a 
bloom from every joint. 

The single varieties with scarlet and crimson 
flowers, of which colours there are many different 
shades, give the best results in the open air. It 
would be difficult to imagine a grander gardening 
effect than that produced by a mass of healthy 
plants, with flowers of these bright colours, in 
full bloom under bright sunshine. 

In the immediate future, the Begonia must take 
a prominent place in all kinds of gardening deco- 
ration. It is hardly possible to plant it where it 
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will be out of place. It looks pleasing in nearly awkward tilings to carry up a bill-side at the best 

any position and arrangement, whether planted in of times, and when they are full of tea, every 

separate colours, in mixed beds, in isolated groups, drop of which you know will be precious to the 
in hollows of rustic stumps, in ornamental stands, thirsty men above, you get nervous, and conse- 
in ivy-clad baskets, or as single specimens. quently spill more. Mr Smith started with a 

To those who find, like Bacon, that gardening light heart to carry those buckets up that hill, 
is the source of pure pleasure and refreshment of and if his heart was heavier when he reached the 
spirit, the Begonia will come as a welcome addition top, the buckets were considerably lighter. We 
to the sum of their enjoyment. got on well enough at first, but soon came to a 

— steep place, where, though our arms were aching 

, rv w p n t m p r\ A v furiously, there was no place fiat enough to set 

MY WEDDING DAY. fcIie buckets down on. Then we had to sidle 

a south Australian STORY. along the hill, and Mr Smith had to hold one 

CHAPTER II.— CONCLUSION. bucket > higher than the other to keep it off the 

ground ; and in spite of all his care, that up-hill 
< What time is it? 5 asked Mrs Green, when the bucket would keep catching on sticks and stones, 
two women had started up the hill once more. — and sending cataracts of steaming tea over his 
‘Two o’clock? You don’t say so! Well, we legs. He did not complain; but it must have 
may as well have a bit of something . ourselves, been too hot to be comfortable. At last we got 
The fire will be on the top of that hill in half on to a cattle track, which made walking easier, 
an hour, at the rate it is coming. If they can’t though it had its drawbacks too, being six inches 
stop it, it will come down here, and we ’ll have to deep in soft well-trodden dust. The condition of 
turn to and fight with the rest of them.’ the parson’s moist legs after two minutes’ walk | 

‘We’ll have to look out, anyways,’ said Biddy, through this may be imagined. He sailed 
‘ The sparks will be all over the place, with this benignly on, however, with one long coat-tail 
wind, and it ’s not much time we ’ll have then to in each bucket of tea, till I could stand it no 
be thinking of dinner.’ longer. 

The children were called in ; and we sat ‘ Mr Smith,’ I said, ‘ I am afraid the tea will 
down to a picnic sort of meal, consisting of spoil your coat.’ 

cold beef, plum-pudding, and a tart or two from ‘Dear me! dear me!’ he said, ‘what shall I 
the unfortunate wedding breakfast. These tarts do? They will go in, and I can’t put the buckets 
reminded me of a fact that I found hard to down, and the tea will be spoilt. Dear me ! 
realise — that I was really married, and that this what shall I do ? ’ 

was my wedding day ; yes, actually my wedding ‘Shall I pin them up for you?’ I asked, 

day ! and here was I, the bride, sitting down to ‘Thank you, thank you, Mrs Rush ton, if you 

a demoralised sort of Christmas dinner in a hot would,’ he answered gratefully, 

kitchen, with a half-roasted clergyman in his I managed to set my bucket down and steady 
shirt sleeves, and Mrs Green in a voluminous it with my foot while I pinned the tails of his 
cooking apron. — And Jack? Where was he? coat together behind, so that it looked like a 
| Over a mile away, fighting the fire in heat and demented swallow-tail. 

j dust and smoke. In danger, perhaps ! Oh Jack, ‘Thank you, thank you, very much indeed,’ 

dear Jack ! And I lost myself in loving anxious was all he said just then ; hut when we came to 
thought, till I was roused by Biddy’s voice : a place where we could set down our loads and 
‘My word V she said, coming to the back door— rest, he observed, as he mournfully gazed at his 
‘it’s near now, roaring like anything, and they’re muddy legs : ‘Really, Mrs Rush ton, I am afraid 
beating like mad.’ this kind of work is detrimental to my cloth.’ 

We jumped up at once and went outside. At last we reached the top, and found the men 
There was a fierce deep roaring rushing sound hard at work. The fire had come upon them 
like a big bush-fire, and nothing else. The before they expected. Where a track was already 
smoke hung over us thicker than ever, and like burnt, they stopped it easily enough ; but just 
a lurid cloud kept off the sunlight, the sun itself here they were having a hard fight. So much 
showing through it as a dull deep crimson disc ; we learned from one and another as they stopped 
and through the roaring and crackling of the to swallow a pannikin of tea and then rush 
flames we heard the sound of the branches as the back to their work again. How hot they looked ; 
men fought with all their might hot and tired, with faces scorched and grimy, and 

While we watched, Mrs Brown and Mrs Jones eyes red with the stinging smoke. I had seen 
came hurrying down again, bringing with them thirst before, though not quite so bad as this, 
some of the eatables they had just taken up. Mr Smith had not, I think, and his face grew 

‘ They ’ve no time to eat,’ said Mrs Brown ; very grave as he watched them. 

‘but they’re just dried up with thirst. They ‘ Well, parson,’ said one, as he drank the tea, in 
want some more tea as soon as you can send it a voice husky and weak with exhaustion, ‘you’re 
up. 5 , \.'-V a Christian for this, if you never said a prayer.’ 

‘ I will take it,’ I said. The little clergyman looked distressed ; lie was 

‘Pray, allow m<?,’ said Mr Smith. a little shocked at first, I think ; then I heard 

‘Well,’ said Mrs Green, ‘ I expect Mrs Brown him murmur to himself : ‘A cup of cold water ! 
and Mrs Jones are tired ; besides, they want their I never knew what that meant till to-day.’ 
dinner.’ When we got down again, he insisted on 

I went in search of my shadiest hat, and the making another trip at once. I could not help 
parson donned his coat — a great mistake, as it admiring him as he started up the hill again with 
proved — and we started off, he with two buckets a bucket in each hand, this time without his 
of tea, and I with one. Now, full buckets are coat. 
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‘Well/ said Biddy, looking after him, ‘lie’s 
got some pluck in spite of his coat.’ 

‘He’s a brick ! 3 said the children, and I quite 
agreed with them. 

The fire was stopped on the hill behind the 
house, and the men had gone along the ridge to 
stop it farther on. We had dismantled the neg- 
lected breakfast table, and rearranged it with more 
regard for compactness than elegance, ready for 
the men’s supper ; and at last the long hot day 
was nearly over. Having nothing particular to 
do, I went and sat under the hack veranda to 
rest. Mrs Jones did likewise, and leaning her 
elbows on her knees and her chin on her hands, 
gazed silently upwards at the smoke that told of 
the fight still going on. Mrs Brown seized a 
broom and proceeded to sweep up the leaves 
scattered about by our discarded decorations, 
talking meanwhile about other bush-fires she 
had seen. Now that the fight was no longer in 
sight, the sense of excitement and conflict w r e had 
felt all day in some degree abated. Peaceful 
home sounds — the crying of a calf, the musical 
sound of milking from the bail-yard close by, 
and the cheerful tinkling of teaspoons in the 
kitchen — contrasted strangely with the lurid glare 
of the smoky sunlight and the distant roaring of 
the flames. In a gum-tree close by were a crowd 
of magpies that had flown screaming away from ' 
the fire, and were watching it intently, now and 
then bursting into a flood of angry song ; while 
once or twice a flock of paroquets whizzed shriek- 
ing overhead. 

I paid little attention to Mrs Brown’s conver- 
sation, but fell to thinking — of Jack, qf course — 
till Biddy came across to the dairy with her 
buckets of milk, and Mrs Green came out and 
called the children in to tea. They came 
scampering in, discussing the day’s events with 
a vivacity which put day-dreaming out of the 
question for the time being. 

During tea, the talk was still bush-fires; no one 
ever talks of anything else while one is burning. 
Afterwards, when Mrs Brown and Mrs Jones had 
departed to their respective homes— cottages a 
little distance off— and Mrs Green and Biddy were 
busy preparing for the men, whom they expected 
soon, I sat on the veranda and tried -to talk the 
children into a calm enough state of mind for 
bedtime. It had been a wildly- exciting day for 

them, and a ‘continual feast’ as well ; for they 
had made raids on the kitchen every now and 

then, carrying off their booty to be devoured in 
some place where there was a good view of the 
fire. They implored me not to speak of bed at 
first ; but in spite of themselves they grew 
drowsy as they calmed down, and were soon 
ready to say ‘ Good-night . 3 

When they had gone I lost myself in my own 
thoughts again. How long I sat there dreaming 
I do not know. The sun had set ; the short 
twilight was over, and the smouldering logs 
shone out like large red stars from the blackened 
hillside above, when I noticed a strange light to 
my left. Going to the end of the house, I saw 
a line of fire coming towards us along the flat. 
A smouldering log must have rolled down from 
above and lighted the grass. ‘Fire ! fire l just 
here l 3 I shouted. 

Mrs Green and Biddy rushed out, and took in 


the situation at a glance. Biddy just threw back 
her head, put her hands to her mouth and 
‘ coo-eed ’ loud and long. 

‘ Get a can and wet the grass at the end of the 
house, Mary !’ Mrs Green called to me as she ran 
round the house shutting the windows, to keep 
the sparks out. 

‘Biddy , 3 she continued, ‘throw water on the 
roof ; it ’s as dry as tinder.’ 

Biddy gave one more long ‘ coo-o-ee ! ’ and 
seizing a bucket, fell to work ; while Mrs Green 
disappeared into the house, returning with the 
children, blinking and bewildered. Rolling them 
in blankets, she deposited them in the bed of a 
dried-up creek near the house. Meanwhile, I 
had been running backwards and forwards with 
two large watering-cans from the tubs we had 
filled in the morning, trying to soak a strip of 
grass to check the fire in its advances on the 
house. My task was only half finished, however, 
when the fire came up. I caught up a branch 
and called to the others for help. We beat and 
beat with all our might ; but the wind was high 
and the grass long, and it seemed as if we could 
not keep it back. The heat was intense, and the 
smoke choked and blinded us ; but we kept on, 
till I felt as if each blow would be the last, and 
dimly wondered what would happen when I gave 
in, as I must do soon. 

I do not know liow long we worked ; it seemed 
hours ; but I suppose it was not many minutes. 
All at once we heard men’s voices and running 
feet, and a dozen strong arms were beating beside 
us. It was a sharp tussle ; but they got it 
under, and were just congratulating themselves on 
arriving in the nick of time, when a voice — Jack’s 
voice — was heard calling for help, and they saw 
that the fire, though turned away from the house, 
was making straight for the wool-shed, which 
stood on a slight rise a little beyond. J ack was 
fighting it single-handed. It seemed to be getting 
the better of him ; then, while I watched, I saw 
him fall, and the fire rushed onwards. And 
then I suppose I fainted, for I remember nothing 
more till I felt myself slowly and painfully 
coming back to life in my own little room. At 
first, I was only conscious of a deathly sick 
feeling ; then I remembered that something had 
happened, something dreadful. What was it? 
Ah ! — Jack. I believe I called his name aloud ; 
and then— could it be tine ? — I heard his dear 
voice answering me, and felt his strong arms and 
his kisses on my face. It was no dream, but 
Jack himself! I hid my face on his shoulder 
and sobbed. I have a dim remembrance of 
hearing some one say, ‘She’ll do now;’ then 
the door was shut and we were alone. I had my 
arms round his neck, and clung closely to him, 
unwilling to loose my hold even to look up at 
his face. 

‘ Hush, Mary,’ he said — ‘ hush, my darling. 
I am here, safe and sound. Look up, dear, and 
see for yourself.’ 

At last I did look up. Could that be Jack? 
It looked more like a badly-blacked Christy 
minstrel. ‘Why, Jack!’ I cried, ‘you are as 

black as a ’ and I paused for want of a 

simile. 

‘ A kettle?’ lie suggested. — ‘ Come, little woman 
don’t call names. I fancy there’s a 
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Of course I sat up at once, 
tlie glass to see what was t 
is what I saw— Jack kneelinj 
couch, looking like a sad I 
for one of his shirt-sleeves 1 
shoulder, and he was more o 
while his eyes were red, and his teeth, displayed 1 
just now by a broad grin, shone like a negro’s 
‘from beneath the singed and stubbly ends of what 
had once been his moustache. As for me, my 
jjcrht cotton dress was ornamented by sundry 
prints of a human hand in black, while round 
my waist was a broad band of the same hue. 
My left cheek was one dark smear ; while on 
the other, as well as on my forehead and lips, 
were numerous rough but unmistakable impres- 
sions of Jack’s moustache. 

It was no use trying to be sentimental under 
the circumstances, so I laughed instead, to Jack’s 
relief, for he had a man’s hatred of scenes. 

* How did you escape ?’ I asked. 4 I thought I 


few days before Easter 
of the donor, r . 
pace eggs, terms 
and were made 


pod deal of the time 
called pash, paste, or 
derived from the word paschal, 
as follows : an ordinary egg 
having been immersed in hot water, the end of a 
common candle was made use of to inscribe names 
of individuals, &c. Thus inscribed, the egg was 
placed in a dye ; and the part over which the 
tallow had been passed being impervious to the 
operation of the dye, the egg presented a white 
inscription on a coloured ground. 

An old custom formerly prevalent in many 
parts of England was that of 4 heaving ’ or ‘lifting/ 
mostly performed in the open street. People 
formed into parties of twelve or more, and from 
every one 4 lilted 5 they extorted a contribution. 
There is said to be a record in the Tower of 
London of certain payments made to ladies and 
I maids of honour for takini ' 


Edward I. in 
his bed at Easter, whence it has" been presumed 
•ding to the custom which 
all ranks throughout the 


When I 
. and let 


then prevailed ainonj 
kingdom. 

A custom prevailed at Twickenham of dividing 
two great cakes among children on Easter Day ; 
but in 1645 parliament ordered that loaves of 
bread should be bought for the poor instead, and 
for some time these were thrown from the church 
steeple, to be scrambled for, a custom which also 
prevailed for some time at Paddington. 

The great festival of the milkmaids and sweeps 
of the 1st of May dates its origin back to the 
Romans, who were wont to commemorate the 


me. 4 1 am quite safe, thank God. I don’t think 
I am seriously damaged, though my complexion 
is a little spoiled for the present.’ 

He stayed talking a little while, and then 
had to rush back to his task. They had just 
managed to save the wool-shed, but a good deal 
of fencing had gone. The worst of the fire was 
over, but "it needed watching. 

Next morning, a rather dilapidated but very 
happy bride and bridegroom started on their 
homeward way, after saying good-bye to a still 
more dilapidated parson, and being honoured 
with three very husky cheers from all hands. 


this took place near Smith field, 

_ ' i? ; anti liere were to be 

___ ! greatest collection of shows of 

all kinds ever brought together at one place. 

Allhallow Eve or Halloween was formerly the 
occasion of many curious customs throughout the I 
country. It was sometimes called £ nutcraek 
night ’ in the north of England, from the practice 
of throwing nuts into the fire.— Burns says : 
‘Burning the nuts is a favourite charm. They, 
name tlie lad and lass to each particular nut as 
they lay them in the fire, and accordingly as they 
burn quietly ' together, or start from beside one 
another, the course and issue of the courtship 
will be.’ He also mentions the custom of Scotch 
women of pulling cabbages ; they must go out 
hand in hand blindfolded and pull the first 
cabbage they come to ; its being big or little, 
straight or crooked, is prophetic of the grand 
object of their spells— a husband. If any earth 
stuck to the i*oots, that was a fortune ; and the 
taste of the eustock (the heart of the stem) was 
I indicative of the natural temper and disposition. 
In certain parts of Perthshire, bonfires were lit in 
every village. When the fire was consumed, the 


held in London ; this took place near Smitlifield, 
and . lasted three days, taking place about the 
beginning of September 
seen 


OLD SHOWS AND CUSTOMS. 
With the spread of education the various old 


customs so familiar to our forefathers are gradu- 
ally dying out. Our old friends Punch and Judy 
show themselves less every year, while their rival 
Fantoccini has quite left the field. It is true that 
Punch was in greater demand in the Jubilee Year; 
but he, with his friends the Travelling Showman, 
£fie Eat Lady, and the Skeleton Boy, are daily 
finding themselves nearer the end of their exist- 
ence. For this we do not pretend to offer any 
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aslies were carefully collected in the form of a 
circle ; then a stone was put in the fire for each 
person in the several families interested in the 
charm, and if any stone was moved out of its 
place or injured before next morning, the person 
it represented was supposed not to live twelve 
months from that day. This same custom was 
also observed in North Wales. 

The inhabitants of the island of Lewis, off the 
west coast of Scotland, had an ancient custom to 
sacrifice to a sea-god called 4 Shony 5 in the follow- 
ing manner : Every family furnished a peck of 
malt, which was brewed into ale. One of their 
number was then chosen to wade into the sea up 
to the middle, who carrying a cup of ale in his 
hand, cried out : 4 Shony, I give you this cup 
of ale, hoping you’ll be so kind as to send us 
plenty of seaware for enriching our ground the 
ensuing year and so threw the ale into the sea. 
This was^performed at night-time. On his return 
to land, they all went to church, wdiere a candle 
was burning on the altar ; and after standing 
silent a short time, one gave a signal, at which 
the candle was put out, and immediately all went 
to the fields, where they drank their ale and 
spent the remainder of the night in dancing and 
singing. 

The burning of a/ good Guy on the 5th of 
November was once a scene of uproar unknown 
now. A huge bonfire was lit in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, where upwards of two hundred cartloads 
of fuel and more than thirty Guys were brought 
to be burnt. London was so lit up with bonfires 
and fireworks that from the suburbs it seemed 
in one red-heat. Many were the overthrows of 
horsemen and carriages from the discharge of 
rockets and the pressure of moving mobs; but 
this fiery zeal has gradually decreased ; men no 
longer take part in the observance of the day, 
and boys carry about their Guy with no other 
thought than how much they will get by the 
operation to make merry with. 


THE MONTH; 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

For some years there have been rumours to the 
effect that Baron Nordenskiold, the most suc- 
cessful navigator of modern times, was consider- 
ing the equipment of an expedition for Antarctic 
exploration. When the colony of Victoria pro- 
posed an expedition of the kind two or three 
years ago, the enterprise fell through owing to 
the refusal of the Home Government to provide 
a ship for the purpose. The idea has now been 
revived, and Australia will furnish five thousand 
pounds towards the expense ; while a similar 
amount will be given by Mr Oscar Dickson, who 
has before been a liberal patron of Baron Nor- 
densk'iold’s projects. It will be remembered that 
the Challenger went just within the Antarctic 
circle, hut that it was quite foreign to her mission 
to undertake exploration work of a geographical 
character. Sailing-vessels have been the only 
ships which have really penetrated far towards 
the South Pole ; and it was with such vessels 
that Captain Cook exploded the idea of the 
existence of a great Antarctic continent. We 


may hope that this new expedition, aided by the 
potent power of steam/and under the command 
of an intrepid navigator who knows perhaps more 
about ice-conquest than any other man, will lead 
to great results. We may also hope that the 
sum already promised may be greatly increased, 
so that the efforts of the expedition may not be 
handicapped by want of funds. 

Whenever a serious explosion of fire-damp 
occurs — and we have unhappily had more than 
one such fatality within the last few months — the 
usual stories are current regarding the careless- 
ness of miners in opening their lamps, carrying 
matches, and in other ways placing in jeopardy 
their own lives and the lives of their fellows. 
It is possible that instances of such reckless and 
criminal conduct may occasionally occur ; but 
it is far more probable that the initial spark 
which brings about the mischief is clue to a far 
more common cause. Every one knows that 
when iron strikes stone, sparks are produced ; 
and it is a common thing to see such sparks 
flying from a horse’s hoof as it strikes the hard 
road. Our forefathers were dependent upon a 
flint and steel for both light and fire. In a coal- 
mine, unfortunately, are all the conditions neces- 
sary for producing such sparks, for the miner’s 
pick has only to strike a nodule of ironstone and 
the fire appears. It is quite certain that if gas 
he present in dangerous quantity, or if the mine 
be a dusty one, such a spark is quite sufficient to 
deal death and destruction around. We throw 
| out the suggestion that it would be practicable to 
substitute for miners’ tools some other metal, 
such as one of the new bronzes, for the iron 
which strikes sparks so readily. 

Mr A. Upward, of Kensington, has invented 
an apparatus of simple construction which will 
enable a miner to ascertain whether in working 
upon the face of the coal he is likely to come 
upon water or gas. The contrivance consists of 
a chamber fitted with a slide-valve, which can 
he held firmly against the face of the coal by 
means of struts and temporary supports. Through 
this valve, in which is a stuffing-box, a boring 
tool is worked for several feet ; and should 
water or gas be tapped, the one or the other will 
rush into the chamber and will be immediately 
registered by an attached pressure-gauge. But 
should the coal be solid and give no sign, the 
apparatus is removed, and the collier can work 
with confidence to as great a depth as the boring 
tool lias already penetrated. A modification of 
the apparatus, in which a larger boring tool is 
employed, can be used for passing nourishment 
to miners who may be imprisoned, with a wall 
of coal between them and their rescuers. 

A remarkable instance of the convenience of 
the electric motor is reported from Chicago. 
Owing to a boiler explosion at a large printing- 
office in that city, work had to be suspended, and 
many employees were thus left idle. This state 
of things must have continued for some weeks, 
while new boilers were fitted to the engines, if 
the happy suggestion had not been made to make 
use of electricity in lieu of steam. A powerful 
dynamo-machine was procured and connected 
with the shafting, while at the same time it was 
connected by cables with a similar machine out- 
side. By this means work was resumed two days 
after the accident. 
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THE MONTH : SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


It will be remembered that many months ago requisitioned, and it seems that this gentleman 
M. Pasteur proposed to deal with the rabbit pest put in an appearance at an inopportune time, 
in' Australia by inoculating a few of the animals He found a horse under the operation of being 
with disease virus, and turning these few among bleached, that is to say the animal was enveloped 
their fellows, so that they could infect the rest in a coat made out of india-rubber garments, and 
by their presence. M. Pasteur sent his nephew was being treated with sulphur vapour. The 
and another of his assistants to Australia with a operator was a woman, who had adopted this 
view to repeat upon a larger scale the experiments plan of treatment after experiments upon her 
which he had already carried out with success in own hair. It is said that the appliances to carry 
his laboratory. These gentlemen returned to out the deception were very ingenious. The 
France a few months later much discouraged system was to run a stolen horse into the 
with their experience among our colonists. They bleachery, and to change its black or chestnut 
allege that they were only allowed to try a few coat into a tint approaching white ; at the same 
experiments, and although the results were of a time its tail and mane would be trimmed. Thus 
promising nature, all kinds of impediments were disguised, the stolen animal could be ridden past 
placed in their way. Adjournments and delays its real owner’s door without chance of detection, 
took place until M. Pasteur abandoned all Rope For the present these nefarious practices have 
of being able to succeed in his enterprise. It been stopped by the authorities, 
mav be that the prize of twenty thousand pounds A French scientific journal, La Nature , pub- 


which was offered by the Australian Government lishes two photographs which show very well the 
for the discovery of a successful remedy for the different effects produced in volley-firing from 
extirpation of the rabbits had something to do using ordinary gunpowder and the newly-in- 
with this treatment of a foreigner’s representa- vented smokeless powder. In each photograph 
t - ves< we see a line of soldiers kneeling on one knee 

The Journal of the Chemical Society contains and discharging their weapons ; but whereas in 
an interesting note, from a foreign source, with j the one picture all but the nearest^ five men are 
reference to ^ the pigment known as Egyptian hidden in the cloud of smoke which they have 
Blue which was used by the Romans in the first produced, in the other the haze which hangs 
few centuries of the Christian era, and which is over the muzzles of the weapons is not sufficiently 
of such a permanent character, resisting as it does thick to obscure any of the men. 


both atmospheric and chemical influences, that 
works executed with it many centuries back still 


The discovery of Coal-measures near Dover has 
naturally caused much excitement in the south 


retain their brightness of colour. The pigment of England. Geologists have lcum been of the 
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is said to have been discovered by Vitruvius, in 
Alexandria, who made it by mixing fine sand 
with carbonate of soda, adding copper filings to 
the mixture, and moulding into balls with water. 
These lumps were then dried, and heated in clay 
pots until the blue colour was developed. It is 
thought that the manufacture of this pigment, 


opinion that the coal-fields of South Wales, 
Somersetshire, and Gloucestershire might very pos- 
sibly represent a continuation of the coal-fields 
of Belgium and Northern France. And it would 
seem that the boring near Dover has tapped the 
valuable mineral at an intermediate point. This 
is not the first time that an attempt has been 
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which has the advantage of being very cheap as made to find coal m the southern counties. In 
we ll as cmod, might be revived with great benefit 1872 a boring was undertaken at Battle, near 
to t he arts. Hastings, and a depth of nearly two thousand 

The Royal Meteorological Society recently held feet was reached, when the machinery collapsed, 
in London their eleventh annual Exhibition of and the works were abandoned. Professor Boyd 


Instruments, and it was devoted almost entirely 
to apparatus which combines photography with 
meteorology. Some of the exhibits were of very 
great interest, notably the camera which is used 
at Kew and other observatories for taking instan- 
taneous pictures of clouds from different points 
of view at the same moment. In practice, two 


Dawkins, the eminent geologist, formed one of a 
committee which undertook this experimental 
boring, and he it was who, in 1886, persuaded 
Sir Edward Watkin to make a similar boring at 
the foot of Shakespeare Cliff, an enterprise which 
has been just crowned with success. The coal 
this time has been found at a depth of twelve 


ot view at toe same in omen u ±u yraui/iec,- uw.u ****** . . , v, . 

cameras are used, one being distant half a mile hundred feet from 


from the other. An observer is stationed at each, 
and the two men are in telephonic communica- 
tion with one another. But the simultaneous 
exposure of the two cameras is of course under 
the control of one hand, and this is brought 
about by an instantaneous shutter upon each lens 
worked by an electro-magnet, both being on the 
same circuit. The photographs of clouds so 
obtained can be accurately measured, and their 
height above the earth can be determined. 


as a bright blazing variety, and of the quality 
found in the collieries in the Mendip Hills. No 
one can yet tell whether the coal near Dover 
exists in sufficient quantities to pay for working 
it. Should it be as abundant as enthusiasts 
would have us believe, it will certainly change 
the face of the country, and will turn a large 
stretch of land which is now devoted to farming 
purposes into a manufacturing district. The 
prospect is not a pleasant one, except from a 


height above the earth can be determined, prospect is not a r— 

Photographs of lightning flashes, showing all matter-of-fact commercial Published re- 

sorts of peculiarities, also formed an interesting An interesting E p ‘ , , P . . j ce 
feature of this Exhibition. vt erring to the 

A remarkable story is published in a New m the New York State : prisons with ^ie°trical 
York scientific journal concerning the method apparatus ’ which has Jf® 

adopted by a gang of horse-stealers in Arkansas purpose of carrying . . , , . ? , -A .t,:„ 
to get rid of tlieir ill-gotten steeds. Owing to a Committee which was fPPO-t^ p nower of the 

el among the gang, the aid of a surgeon was question have been testing tlic power ot 
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We lately referred in these columns to the 
value of the Australian "Wattle as a substitute 
for oak-bark in tanning. A ‘correspondent has 
kindly called our attention to' the fact that the 
Boers of South Africa have for a long time em- 
ployed the bark of the mimosa, which is also an 
acacia, for the same purpose. Our readers may 


apparatus on the bodies Of living animals. In 
the case of a horse weighing about one thousand 
pounds one electrode was placed on the forehead 
of the animal, while the other was fastened to a 
hind-leg. When the electric current was passed 
through the circuit, the animal fell dead instan- 
taneously. In order to settle* the question whether 
this, supposed instant death was not a case of 
suspended animation, a calf was subjected to the 
effects of the current. Immediately after the 
apparent death, artificial respiration was kept up 
for half an hour, hut the animal showed no sign 
of returning life. 

The immense deposits of chalk and clay, the 
one underlying the other, which haye been dis- 
covered in the county of Grey, Ontario (Canada), 
are of far-reaching importance, for the two ma- 
terials are of the kind from which the best Port- 
land cement can be manufactured. Hitherto, this 
cement has been always imported to the American 
Continent from Europe, for the American chalk 
hitherto found was not pure enough to make 
good cement. These deposits are situated at a 
short distance from the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada, and are proved by experiment to yield a 
cement of the very best quality. 

A Dynamite Gun is now in course of construc- 
tion at Birmingham, and this weapon will soon 
be in the hands of the English Government for 
exhaustive trial. Th>- gun is the invention of 
Lieutenant Graydon, late of the United States 
navy, and its purpose is to throw a shell con- 
taining six hundred pounds of dynamite a dis- 
tance of three miles. We have in recent years 
had some unpleasant experience as to what very 
small charges of this explosive are capable of, and 
can only imagine that no ship afloat could survive 
the impact of such a missile. The inventor be- 
lieves that the gun will be convenient in handling, 
and can be quickly trained and elevated. If it 
be ‘as successful as fie hopes, it will most certainly 
lead to a revolution in the science of gunnery. 

A German paper states that a new form of pipe 


in the Soudan as a defensive hedge for 
>ps. It seems that every Boer farm 
a tan-pit of novel construction 


possesses a tan-pit of novel construction : it con- 
sists of a framework fastened to the top of four 
posts, from which is hum 

mimosa Lark with a sufficiency of water, 
allowed to macerate, when the bark 


lg a bullock’s 1 
the receptacle thus formed is, placed a quantity of 

\ \ This is 

is removed ; 

and the hides,, which have been denuded of hair, 
stones being sometimes 
ell immersed therein, 
excellent leather is made, and the 
farmer is dependent upon it for his harness, shoes, 
and many other articles. 


are placed in.’the liqiu 
employed to keep the skins 
In this way 


The ‘ tan-pit 5 is without 
shelter of any kind, so that when a tropical shower 
passe; 


over the place the liquor 


recently found favour m IS ew Y one and has been 
adopted in many buildings there. It cannot be 
described as new, for it lias been known and 
practised for many years in votlier countries, and 
more particularly in Spain. The flooring is put 
together upon a light wooden arched framework, 
which is removed when the work is complete. 
First, there is placed in position a layer of well- 
burnt clay tiles, which measure twelve inches in 
length, six in breadth, and are one inch in thick- 
ness ; and they are fixed together with a quick- 
setting cement. This is followed by other layers 
of the same material, which are set in mortar 
chiefly composed of PortlaiM cement. This mortar 
adheres to the tiles with such tenacity that the 
arch possesses wonderful strength, and when the 
upper surface is brought to a level by means of 
concrete, the whole construction is practically 
monolithic. The system is cheap as well as 
strong, and the weight per cubic foot is about 
one hundred pounds. 

There are already signs that the cheaper pro- 
duction of the metal aluminium is extending its 
employment. It is now taking the place of brass 
for different parts of scientific apparatus, and we 
notice that besides being used for the mounting 
of opera and race glasses,, it is also coming into 
use for the fittings of photographic cameras and 
the mounting of lenses. The saving in weight of 
a lens so mounted is astonishing, being about 
seventy per cent. The metal has the appearance 
of silvery 2111c ; it does not tarnish, and besides 
its lightness, is possessed of great tensile strength. 
For a long time its use was limited, owing not 


It is said that the largest nickel mine in the world 
is at Sudbury, in Canada, where the present out- 
put is at the rate of four thousand tons per annum. 
The metal, for which so many uses are now found, 
occurs at a depth of three hundred feet, and after 
being raised to the surface, is calcined on the 
spot, for the purpose of eliminating the sulphur 
with which it is associated. The metal is next 
taken to the smelting furnace, and after being 
robbed of further impurities, assumes the form of 
an alloy, of which seventy per cent, is nickel and 
thirty per cent, copper. Much of this alloy finds 
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It is said that the wild buffalo has found a con- to canvas it would make a picture which would 
genial home in the plains of Northern Australia, put in the shade the majority of landscape 
where it is now to be found in vast herds. These studies. 

animals are supposed to be the descendants of the Riding along a bridle-path or trail used by the 
first buffaloes which were landed in Australia Indians, ‘ we gained the bottom of the precipice 
sixty years ago. In the meantime, the kangaroo, after a descent which to any but an Indian pony 
the typical Australian marsupial, is said to be or burro (donkey) would have been impracticable, 
gradually becoming so reduced in numbers that Here we find ourselves on the plain from which 
there is a chance of its extinction unless rigorous rise the peaks we have mentioned. The trail we 
measures be taken for its preservation. A are following winds around the base of many 
kangaroo will, it is said, eat as much grass as of these fantastically -shaped peaks, and we are 
six sheep, so that from a farmer's point of view enabled to examine the soil, which has the 
its extermination would not be looked upon as an appearance of chalk of a grayish colour, except 
unmixed evil. It is estimated that in the year the crystallised particles, which are almost pure | 
1888 there ^ were about thirty per cent, fewer white, and shine and flash in the sunlight. ' 
kangaroos in Australia than there were in the Really, the soil is alkali, and the few streams we 
previous year. cross are so impregnated with this alkali, that the 

— — — — — — — — — ■ — water, even if . it were not muddy, is so disagree- 

t TITT 7 P A 11 T a \ t hq! af TVA TTfiT a able to the taste that a man would rather suffer 
THR LAD LAIsDb Oh HANOI A. thirst than drink it. As it flows sluggishly along, 

There is a section of territory in the State of it looks more like milk mixed with dirty chalk 
South Dakota designated on the maps by the than water. 

words Les Mauvaises Torres, or The Bad Lands, A. few miles’ ride over this trail and among 
which in area covers several hundred square these weird peaks, and again green grass appears 
miles. Most of these Bad Lands are quite useless before the vision; and almost before we know it, 
so far as agriculture or stock-raising is concerned, we find ourselves on another plateau ; but this is 
for they are composed of cliff's and canyons where on a level with the plain we have been traversing, 
no vegetation grows except the prickly-pear, a Covering an area of several hundred acres is a 
species of cactus, and the soap-weed. most luxuriant growth of grass, similar in all 

Other portions of this section of country are respects to the famous blue grass of Kentucky, 
considered to rank the peer of any of the stock- We also find, what is a great boon after our ride 
ranges found on our Western plains, and these over the alkali plain, a spring of pure ice-cold 
portions are eagerly sought for by cattle-owners water. The spot has all the appearance of being 
because of the fine quality of the grass, and the specially adapted by nature for a halting-place ; 
shelter afforded to stock in the winter by the deep but unless a man happened to take the trail we 
ravines and canyons. Coal also is found in these did, he might seek for this spot In this veritable 
Bad Lands ; but it has not been discovered either alkali desert for hours and days unsuccessfully ; 
in sufficient quantity or a good enough quality for in every direction, as far as the eye can reach 
to warrant capitalists in investing. It is of the beyond the boundaries of this oasis, are the alkali 
material found in this section, which furnishes plains and peaks. 

interesting study for the artist, mineralogist, and In these Bad Lands the mineralogist and 
scientist, we would now write. Here the artist scientist are well rewarded for the labour ex- 
could find landscape studies which would equal pended in investigation. Petrifactions of every 
those of any of the countries famed for pictur- Variety are numerous ; and some time since, a 
esque scenery. Let him approach the Bad Lands curiosity-hunter found a petrified ham, perfect 
as we once did, riding over a level plateau for in shape, and showing the grain of the meat so 
some miles, with a view in the distance of the naturally that no mistake could be made as to its 
white chalky peaks, which had the appearance of character. Bones, evidently belonging to animals 
a ridge of ordinary sandhills, until you reached unknown in this generation, have been found 
the extreme edge of the plateau. There, at the in large quantities ; and shells similar to those 
jumping-off place— as it might be very properly found on the sea-shore lie scattered around the 
called, for the plateau terminated in a precipice bases of the peaks in quantities. For this reason, 
several hundred feet deep— stretched out before the general belief is that at some time in the 
us a scene which for weirdness and rugged beauty past these Bad Lands formed the bed of another 
could not be surpassed. Those white peaks, ocean. The peculiar formation of the peaks and 
which before had the appearance of a low ridge of general appearance of the surrounding country 
sandhills, now arose from the white plain below add strength to this belief, 
us to the height of several hundred feet. One In another section of these Bad Lands we found 
might easily imagine himself transported to fairy- burning coal-beds, which emit smoke, but no 
land or among the pyramids of Egypt. These flame. The coal-beds are found in the north- 
white crystallised chalky cliffs lay before us in western corner of the Bad Lands, and not in that 
every conceivable shape : here w T as a good repre- section we have just attempted to describe. The 
sentation of the ruins of an old feudal castle ; growth of grass and timber also is excellent in 
there, a peak rose to a point, with its sides as quantity and quality among these coal-beds ; and 
straight and thoroughly proportioned as though it is no strange sight for the visitor as he rides 
built by hand ; every peak or cliff appeared in along to see in the distance what at first sight 
some different and distinct shape from its neigh- appears to be the smoke from some hunter’s 
bour ; and the noonday sun as it cast its rays camp-fire, and discover, when he reaches the spot, 
on the white crystals of which these peaks were that the smoke proceeds from some deep narrow 
formed, made them flash like diamonds. The canyon, to reach the bottom of which would he 
scene cannot be described on paper, but transferred an impracticable feat even for an Indian pony. 
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This section of the Bad Lands, before the cattle 
ranchmen took possession, and turned their large 
herds of cattle loose to roam over them at will, 
abounded plenteously in game such as deer, 
antelope, and buffalo ; but these have been killed 
off or driven out in the past few years to such an 
extent that the hunter now has to work hard to 
find a solitary specimen. Wild-cats and mountain 
lions, gray and coyote wolves, were also very 
plentiful ; but civilisation has driven them on- 
ward. Rattlesnakes appeared to have a great 
liking for this section of the Bad Lands ; but 
farther to the south-west, where the alkali plains 
and peaks stretched for so many miles in every 
direction, animal life of any kind was not found. 

It was in the north-western corner of these Bad 
Lands that the Marquis de Mores, in 1883, located 
and built a town named Medora after his young 
wife, the heiress of the Baron von Hoffman, a 
leading banker of New York city. Here he and 
his young wife spent the autumn, and enjoyed the 
hunting, for game was then very plentiful. On 
the precipitous banks of the Little Missouri, in the 
very heart of this portion of the Bad Lands, the 
Marquis erected a large mansion, and attempted 
to cultivate pleasure-grounds and vegetable garden. 
The seasons, however, proved too dry ; and after 
a fair trial, it was clearly shown that irrigation was 
necessary to ensure a crop. The Yellowstone 
Park, with its famous geysers, possesses no more 
interesting studies than do these Bad Lands of 
Dakota. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

IMPORTANT TO GROWERS OF SUGAR-CANE. 

A discovery of great importance to the growers 
of sugar-cane has been made. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Scientific Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, Mr D. Morris, Royal Gar- 
dens, Kew, exhibited specimens of mature seeds 
of the common sugar-cane. There were also 
shown germinating seeds, some plants, drawings 
of the flower, and dissections of the fruit in 
detail. He stated that there appeared to be no 
authentic record of any really wild station for 
the sugar-cane; further, that the fruit of the 
sugar-cane was not known before, and had not 
hitherto been figured or described. At Barba- 
does, several times during the last twenty years, 
and more recently by Professor Harrison and Mr 
Bovell, self-sown seedlings of the sugar-cane had 
been observed. The subject was taken up syste- 
matically in 1888, and about sixty of the seed- 
lings had been raised to mature canes. Many of 
these exhibited well-marked characteristics dif- 
fering from the varieties growing near them. 
Careful inquiry had shown that canes known 
as the ‘Purple Transparent 5 and ‘White Trans- 
parent, 5 and possibly also the ‘Bourbon 5 cane, 
produced seeds in very moderate quantities, 
Spikelets received at Kew had been examined, 
and the seed found in situ. It is anticipated 
that, by cross fertilisation and a careful selection 
of seedlings, it will now be possible to raise new 
and improved varieties of sugar-cane, and renew 
the constitutional vigour of plants that have 
become deteriorated through continuous cultiva- 
tion by cuttings or slips. Great importance is 
attached to the subject in sugar-producing coun- 


tries, as it opens up an entirely new field of inves- 
tigation in regard to sugar-cane cultivation. 

CYCLING AND PHYSIQUE. 

In the current number of his quarterly journal, 
The Asclepiacl, Dr B. W. Richardson, himself an 
enthusiastic cyclist, presents an article on Cycling 
and Physique. He recommends that cycling 
be delayed by young folks until the body is 
approaching to its maturity. He admits that 
cycling tends to induce a certain amount of 
derangement of the conformation of the frame- 
work of the body. Every kind of riding which 
tends to. throw the body forward in a bent or 
curved position, in a temporary stoop, will in 
time produce a fixed bend or stoop. The large 
muscles in the fore-part of the thigh are apt 
also to receive undue development. On the other 
hand, he never knew cramp or spasm as a direct 
result of working the machine ; nor sprain, unless 
in the case of collisions or falls. 

Competitive cycling he justly condemns. The 
proper method of riding is to walk ascents, and 
always to walk steep ascents, when the healthy 
condition of body incident to pedestrian exercise 
is sustained. Dr Richardson’s own experience is 
that for every eight miles of distance traversed 
in conformity -with health, it is wise to do one 
mile on foot. In a ride of fifty miles in a day, 
six at least should be done on foot. He utters a 
warning to those who exhaust their capital stock 
of vitality by competitive racing ; that there is 
no going back for more capital, no making up, 
no, not even by rest, for the prime loss from the 
original capacity. The most and best that can 
be effected is to keep on, with a measure of the 
original store of energy dissipated for ever. 

AFTER. 

If some day in the after-years, 

As one aweary of the strife, 

With nothing left save bitter fears 
That mine had been a wasted life — 

Should sense of failure bring despair, 

And sin’s remorse increase the pain, 

Without a friend the grief to share, 

What joy can then for me remain ? 

Ah this — -that once in summer weather, 
v* Ere yet we dreamed of youth’s decline, 

We spent one livelong day together, 

• That I was yours, and you were mine. 

Edward Roednl 
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are unwritten laws so strictly enforced that no 
man who has any desire for the company or 
respect of his fellows would willingly infringe 
them. If one conforms to the bar rules, circuit 
life is in every way agreeable ; but if one sets 
them at defiance, it will be the life df a leper. 

One of the most important rules is, that a 
barrister when he chooses a circuit is expected to 
stick to that circuit and not to go upon any other. 
If for some reason he finds the circuit he has 
chosen unsuitable, he may change once, but not 
oftener. If he is going on circuit at all— and no 
barrister is bound to go — he is also expected to 
choose his circuit early in his career ; and he will 
not be allowed, without some special reason, to 
join a circuit after he has been called to the bar 
for more than three years. Counsel may attend, 
however, cases that are being tried on a circuit 
other than liis own ; but in order to do so he 
must be taken there ‘ specially’ — that is to say, 
he must not go unless he receive a special retainer 
varying with the circuit, but of not less than ten 
guineas over and above his ordinary fees. 

The joining of a circuit, too, does not consist 
in taking any oath or making any formal judicial 
declaration ; it merely consists in being admitted 
a member of the bar mess on that circuit ; but it 
will appear from what has been already said that 
this implies a great deal more than the right to 
dine with one's fellows. 

The manner of admission to the bar mess varies 
considerably on the different circuits. Some form 
of proposal is always necessary ; and on some of 
the circuits the candidates require to be proposed 
by a Q:G. and seconded by a junior. It is usual, 
also, on some circuits to require the candidates to 
dine with the bar mess on three nights prior to 
their election, in order, it is presumed, that their 
future associates may learn whether or not they 
know how to behave at table. 

The election takes place on what is called 
5 Grand Night/ a night set apart during the winter 
and summer circuits for business and ' special 
festivity. On some circuits the merits of the 
candidates are discussed, and the election takes 
place quietly at a business meeting held before 
dinner, the health of the candidates being pro- 
posed and drunk later in the evening, when they 
are called upon to reply. On others, however, the 
election takes place after dinner ; a court is formed 
with the ‘junior 5 as judge ; the names of the can- 
didates are brought forward by their proposers 
and their claims advocated ; objections are heard ; 
and then the judge gives his decision whether 
they shall he admitted or not. Of course, there 
is also a certain amount of paying to be done; it 
would be contrary to all legal practice were it 
otherwise. There is first of all the entrance fee, 
which varies from five to ten guineas according to 
the circuit ; and besides this, every time a barrister 
goes on circuit he is called upon to pay a fee. On 
some circuits he has to pay so much for each town 
to which he may go; on others, a fixed sum, 
usually about two guineas, is charged if he goes’ at 
all. The ‘junior 5 is the barrister, usually one of 
the younger members, appointed to collect these 
fees. The fees are, however, returned in kind, 
for they go into that all-important fund for which 
the wine treasurer is responsible, and which is 
, expended on the purchase of wine to be consumed 
at the mess dinners. These dinners are held each 


night in the respecti ve towns during the assizes. 
An hotel is chosen in each town, and the mess 
keeps a stock of wine there, paying usually to the 
hotel-keeper about sixpence corkage on each bottle 
drawn. He also provides the dinner, and charges 
five or six shillings for it to each person dining. 
These dinners are strictly limited to the members 
of the mess, except, perhaps, upon Grand Night, 
when one or two may be specially invited by the 
mess committee. Except upon these occasions, 
evening dress is neither expected nor desired, and 
a light-coloured coat is equally objectionable. 

It should be noticed that the judges do not dine 
at the bar mess except upon rare occasions and 
upon special invitation. On some circuits the prac- 
tice of inviting the judges is much more common 
than on others ; but some idea of the frequency of 
the occurrence may be gathered from a statement 
which the writer heard made lately by one of our 
senior justices of the Queen’s Bench, that he had 
only twice had the pleasure of dining with the bar' 
since he had been made a judge, seventeen years 
ago. t A 

These bar dinners constitute one of the most 
| amusing and pleasant features of circuit life, 
j Barristers are a wonderfully good-natured set of 
men, and there is perhaps no other profession the 
members of which are on better terms and less 
envious of each other. If a man is unaffected in 
manner and gentlemanly in behaviour, he is at 
once welcomed by his fellows ; and it is his own 
fault if he does not quickly make friends. There 
is nothing like a dinner lor developing this social 
quality. Once dine with a man and spend an 
enjoyable evening in his company, and dislike of 
him will be slow of growth. 

After dinner it is difficult not to be agreeable ; 
and counsel, old and young, freed for the time- 
being from the cares and troubles of clients, and 
no longer burdened with the necessity of appear- 
ing dignified, proceed to enjoy themselves. Wit 
sparkles with the champagne, jokes are made and 
stories are told. On Grand Nights the jokes give 
place to songs more or less humorous, often with 
a vigorous chorus, which is rendered with more 
spirit than harmony. Mock -trials, too, are fre- 
quently got up when the ‘junior 5 of the circuit 
acts as judge, and learned Queen’s Counsel are 
appointed for the prosecution and defence. These 
trials are frequently nothing more than pieces of 
.sheer frolic. Some counsel is pitched upon for 
seme offence wholly imaginary alike in law and 
in deed ; a jury of counsel is impanelled, and the 
fun proceeds. The speeches may he as personal 
and disconnected as possible ; but they -must be 
witty and good-humoured. The culprit usually 
gets off, or at most is mulcted in a small fine, which 
goes into the wine fond. . 

But besides this, there is a regular system of 
fining on all circuits ; but the extent to which it 
is carried varies greatly. On some circuits, where 
the payments made to the wine fund are small, 
these fines are much more common than when 
it is otherwise. These fines are perhaps valuable 
for enforcing circuit discipline and etiquette ; but 
they are much more valuable for the purpose 
of increasing the stock and quality of the wine. 
Fining usually takes place on Grand Night, and 
the fines on some circuits are only enforced after 
the formality of a trial has been undergone. The 
acts for which a man is liable to be fined are 
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various and amusing ; for example, if a counsel 
te appointed a recorder or a revising barrister, 
he would be fined two or three guineas, these 
being serious offences. Getting married* is another, 
but less serious, offence ; and on the birth of a 
son and heir a still further penalty is incurred. 

The quality of the wine of course depends to 
some extent on the number of fines ; but it is, 
as a general rule, remarkably good. There is 
rather an amusing story told, however, of some 
men who were tried at one of the assizes for 
theft. The theft consisted in breaking into some 
barrels of wine which were on their way to one 
of the bar cellars, and of consuming part of the 
contents. The counsel for the defence had not 
many facts to allege in favour of the men, but 
he set up the defence that in order to constitute 
theft the act must be done for the purpose of 
gain, and that no one who knew anything of the 
bar wine could possibly imagine that there was 
any gain to be got out of drinking it. If they 
were found guilty, he further suggested that the 
worst punishment that the judge could possibly 
inflict upon them was to compel them to consume 
the remainder of the liquor. The judge, how- 
ever, thought otherwise. 

The etiquette to be observed on circuit gener- 
ally is, however, by no means elaborate. A man 
is expected to behave as a gentleman, and to do 
nothing outre, either in dress or otherwise. It 
was considered absolutely necessary at one time 
that all barristers on circuit should travel only 
by first-class carriages, but this practice is gradu- 
ally falling into disuse ; and the younger men 
generally manage to go. second, and even third 
class. One rule, however, that is enforced with 
some rigour is, that counsel staying in hotels 
must not make use of the public rooms, for the 
reason, it is said, that they may not meet the 
witnesses, solicitors, and others who have perhaps 
come to the town in connection with the cases 
to ‘be tried. It might lead, it is supposed, to 
4 touting 7 for work, a practice against which all 
bar etiquette is opposed. 

Although they may not use the public rooms, 
it is by no means usual for them to take private 
sitting-rooms. This is a luxury in which only 
those with large practices can indulge. The hotels, 


pensable in town, is rarely, seen on circuit. Not 
unseldom, too, during the summer assizes a 
cricket team, composed of the younger members 
of the mess, play some local Eleven, and enjoy 
an amusing, if not highly scientific, game. The 
social clubs, too, in the assize towns are very 
often thrown open for the time being to the 
barristers, and they are welcomed alike to public 
and to private hospitality. 

These, of course, are advantages which the 
unemployed reap to a much greater extent than 
the busy men. They too, however, find one 


THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 


By W. Clark Russell, 

Author of the Wreak of the Grosvenor, etc. 

CHAPTER XVIII. — ADRIFT. 

There was a small deck-house standing abaft 
the jagged ends of the stump of the mainmast, 
a low-pitched, somewhat narrow, and rather long 
structure, with a door facing the wheel, or where 
the wheel had stood, and a couple of small 
windows on either hand, the glass of which was 


home, doubtless waiting to receive us,’ said the 
lieutenant, pointing to the little building. 4 Shall 
we pay him a visit V 

f Oh yes ; let us see everything that there 
may be to look at,’ answered Colledge, who had 
not yet recovered his breath, but who was work- 
ing hard, I could see, to regain his late air of 
vivacity, though he was pale, and shot several 
uneasy glances around him as he spoke. 

* I would rather not look,’ said Miss Temple; 
( it will make me dream.’ 

£ You will have nothing to talk about, then,’ 
said Colledge. 

£ It is the most natural object’ in the World/ 
exclaimed the lieutenant : l if he could be stuffed, 
preserving the posture he .is in, and exhibited 


A great deal of friendly intercourse and good- 
humoured chaff goes on* in these common rooms, 
and this is one of the many means by which the 
members of the bar are able to become intimate 
with one another in a way which would be 
almost impossible in London. Every member 
of the bar mess, be he an overworked and 
eminent Queen’s Counsel, or a newly-elected 
briefless junior, is presumed to be on an equality 
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was on the table, and his cheek was supported 
by his hand. He was dressed in white jean 
breeches, the ends of which were stuffed into a i 
pair of yellow leather half-boots. There was a 
large belt round his waist, clasped by some 
ornament resembling a two-headed eagle, of a 
shining metal, probably silver. His shirt was a 
pale red flannel, over which was a jacket cut in 
the Spanish fashion ; his hair was long, and 
.flowed in black ringlets upon his back. His 
hat was a large sombrero, and I had to walk to 
abreast of him to see his face. I was prepared 
to witness a ghastly sight. Instead, I beheld a 
countenance of singular beauty. It was as if 
the hand of death had moulded some faultless 
human countenance out of white wax. The lids 
of the eyes drooped, and the gaze seemed rooted 
upon the table, as though the man lay rapt and 
motionless in some sweet and perfect dream. His 
small moustache was like a touch of delicate 
pencilling. He looked to have been a person 
of some three or four and twenty years of age. 

As I stood surveying the. figure, the interior 
j was shadowed. Miss Temple and the others 
stood in the doorway. The lieutenant and 
Oolledge entered ; the girl would not approach. 

4 Here, Miss Temple , 5 said I, £ is the hand- 
somest man I have ever seen . 5 

‘Can he he dead ? 5 exclaimed Colledge in a 
subdued voice of awe. 

‘He 5 !l never be deader , 5 said the lieutenant, 
peering curiously into the face of the corpse. — 

* Handsome do you consider him, sir? Well, we 
all have our tastes, to be sure. He looks like a 
woman masquerading . 5 

‘Who was he, I wonder ? 5 asked Miss Temple 
in a low tone, standing in a half-shrinking 
attitude at the door. 

‘Very hard to say , 5 said I. ‘Too young for 
the captain, I should think. Probably the 
mate.’ 

‘A pirate, anyway,’ said the lieutenant. 

‘ Hark ! 5 cried Miss Temple ; ‘ this ship is 
tolling his knell . 5 

The mellow chime floated past the ear. The 
effect was extraordinary, so clear was the note 
as it rang through the soft sounds of the 
weltering waters ; 'so ghostly, wild, and unreal, 
too, the character it gathered from the presence 
of that silent, stirless penman. 

‘I say, we’ve seen enough of him, I think , 5 : 
exclaimed Oolledge. 

‘ Shall we bury him V said I. 

‘ Oh no, sir , 5 exclaimed the lieutenant ; ‘ this 
sheer hulk is his coffin. Leave the dead to j 
bury their dead. — Now for a glimpse of the 
; cabin . 5 

Miss Temple entered with some reluctance ; the j 
lieutenant handed her through the hatch down 
the short ladder, and Colledge and I followed. 
We found ourselves in a moaerately-sized state- 
room of the width of the little vessel, with bulk- 
heads at either end, each containing^ couple of 
cabins. There was a small skylight overhead, 

■ sail the glass of it shattered, but light enough 
fell through to enable us to see easily. Colledge 
had plucked up heart, and now bustled about 
somewhat manfully, opening the cabin doors, 
.starting as. if he saw horrible sights, cracking 
jokes as in the boat, and calling to" Miss Temple 
to look here and look there, and so on. 


r . 


‘Hallo ! 5 cried the lieutenant, putting his head 
into one of the cabins at the fore-end of the 
stateroom ; ‘ I missed this room when I over- 
hauled her.* What have we here? A pantry 
is it, or a larder ? 5 

I looked over his shoulder, and by the faint 
light sifting through the bull’s-eye in the deck, 
made out the contents of what was apparently 
a storeroom. -There were several shelves con- 
taining crockery, cheeses, hams, and other articles 
of food. Under the lower shelf, heaped upon the 
deck, were stowed several dozens of bottles in 
straw. 

‘The corsairs , 5 said the lieutenant, ‘will always 
be memorable for the excellence of their tipple. 
What is this, now V 

He picked up a bottle, knocked off the head, 
and taking a little tin drinking- vessel from a 
shelf, half filled it, then smelled, and tasted. 

‘An exquisite Burgundy , 5 he cried. — ‘Try it, 
Mr Dugdale . 5 

It was indeed a very choice sound wine. The 
lieutenant half filled a pannikin for Colledge, 
who emptied it with a sigh of enjoyment. 
‘What would my father give for such stuff as 
this !’ said he. 

The lieutenant found a wine-glass, which he 
carefully cleansed with the liquor, and then 
filling it, he asked Miss Temple to drink to the 
confusion of all pirates. She laughed, and 
declined. 

‘Oh, you must sip it, if you please , 5 cried 
Colledge, ‘if only to heighten* the romance of 
this adventure. Think of the additional colour 
your story will get out of. this incident of drink- 
ing perdition to the corsairs in wine of their 
own ! 5 

She was about to answer, when the hull rolled 
heavily. The lieutenant slipped ; the wine-glass 
fell to the deck, and was shivered ; Colledge, 
grasping me to steady himself, threw me off my 
balance, and the pair of us went rolling to the 
bottles. The young fellow scrambled on to his 
legs with a loud laugh. 

‘ I believe this vessel is tipsy , 5 said he. 

‘Do you mark the increase in the weight of 
the swell?’ I exclaimed as I regained my legs. 

The roll of’ the vessel the other way had been 
severe, and now she was dipping her sides 
regularly with an oscillation extravagant enough 
to render standing very inconvenient. 

‘ We must be off, I think , 5 said the lieutenant. 

‘Miss Temple hasn’t drunk confusion to the 
pirates,’ exclaimed Colledge with the persistency 
of brains flushed with wine. 

‘I would rather not do so,’ she answered, her 
fine face looking curiously pale in that dull 
light, whilst she glanced restlessly # towards the 
state cabin. She pulled out a little watch. ‘ It 
is certainly time to return to the Indiaman , 5 she 
added. 

‘ Oh, but don’t let us leave all this noble drink 
to go down to the bottom of the sea , 5 cried 
Colledge. ‘ Is there nothing that we can pack 
some of the bottles in ? If we could only manage 
to get away with a couple of dozen — twelve for 
ourselves, and twelve for my cousin? 5 — and with 
red face and bright eyes he went staggering with 
the heave of the hull to the shelves and stood 
holding on, looking about him. 

‘It might be managed, I think , 5 said the 
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lieutenant, wlio seemed all anxiety to oblige 
him. 

* I wish to be gone, 5 exclaimed Miss Temple 
with a strong hint of the imperiousness that had 
been familiar to me in the Indiaman in the air 
with which she looked at and addressed the 
lieutenant. ^ 4 What is the meaning of this in- 
creased rolling? I shall not be abie to enter the 
boat. 5 

‘No fear of that, madam,’ answered the lieu- 
tenant; £ a dismasted egg-shell like this will roll 
to the weakest heave. A trifle more swell has 
certainly set in, but it is nothing. 5 

I was not so sure of that. What he was 
pleased to describe as a trifling increase was to 
my mind, and very distinctly too, a heightening 
and broadening of the undulations, of which the 
significance was rendered strong by the sudden- 
ness of the thing. It meant wind close at hand, 
I could swear. 

‘I’ll go on deck and see how tilings are, 5 
said I. 

‘Take me with you, Mr Dugdale, 5 exclaimed 
Miss Temple. 

‘You will suffer me to assist you? 5 said the 
lieutenant. 

‘ Oh, I say, don't leave all this wine here, 5 cried 
Colledge. ‘Mr — I mean, Lieutenant — upon my 
word, I must apologise for not having asked 
your name— can’t we manage to find some old 
basket 5 

‘What is that down in the corner there, Mr 
Colledge? 5 said the lieutenant, laughing. 

‘Pray, take me on deck, Mr Dugdale? 5 ex- 
claimed Miss Temple haughtily and with temper, 
and she came to my side and passed her arm 
through mine. 

The swaying of the light hull without top- 
hamper to steady her so hindered one’s move- 
ments by the staggering lurches it flung one into, 
that it cost me no small effort to steer a fair 
course, with Miss Temple hanging to me, to the 
cabin steps. I helped her up the ladder, and 
felt in her arm the shudder that swept through 
her as she sent a single swift glance at the dead 
figure at the table. 

The moment I emerged I cried out : ‘ My God ! 
see there ! Why, if we are not quick 5 — — And 
putting my head into the doorway again, I roared 
down the hatch: ‘I say, come on deck, or we 
shall lose both ships ! ’ 

Indeed, all away in the north-west was a white 
blankness of vapour bearing right down upon 
the hull, with a long and heavy swell rolling out 
of it, the heads of which as they came washing 
from under the base of the thickness were dark 
with wind. The sky overhead was of a sort of 
watery ashen colour, going down to the eastern 
sea-line in a weak, dim blue, so obscure with the 
complexion of the approaching vaporous mass 
that the corvette on the left hand and the India- 
man on the right appeared as little more than 
pallid smudges, with a kind of looming out of 
their dull, distorted proportions that made them 
show as though they hung upon the very verge 
of the ocean. I told Miss Temple to hold to 
the side of the deck-house to steady herself, and 
rushed to the quarter. The cutter lay there to 
the scope of her painter, rising and falling in a 
manner bewildering to see to one who knew that 
.she had to be entered from these perilously 


sloping decks.^ The moment my head was seen, 
one of the sailors bawled out : ‘The Indiaman 5 s 
fired two guns, sir. 5 

‘ Why, then, 5 1 shouted in a passion, ‘didn’t one 
of you jump aboard to report what was coming ? 
—Haul alongside, for God’s sake. 5 

At this moment the lieutenant appeared, fol- 
lowed by Colledge. He took one look, and came 
m a bound to the slieer edge of the deck, where 
the remains of the line of crushed bulwarks 
stood like fangs. ‘Lively now ! 5 he cried ; ‘hand 
over hand with it.’ 

‘We shall be smothered out of sight in a few 
minutes, 5 I exclaimed ; ‘ shall we be acting wisely 
in quitting this hull? We may lose both ships 
in that weather there, and what will there be 
to do then? 5 

‘Don’t frighten the lady, sir,’ he answered, 
turning upon me with a frown.— ‘Miss Temple, 
there is nothing to be alarmed at. We shall get 
you into the boat simply enough, and the vapour 
will speedily clear. I know these waters. 5 

Colledge stood gazing round him, looking hor- 
ribly frightened. The boat was dragged along- 
side : one moment she was above the level of the 
naked edge of the deck ; the next she was sliding 
away out of sight into the hollow, with the wreck 
rolling heavily off from her. 

‘ Now, Miss Temple, 5 cried the lieutenant. — 
‘ Help me to steady the lady, Mr Dugdale.— Stand 
by, two of you men there, to receive her. 5 

Miss Temple set her lips, and her eyes were 
on fire with anger and fear. ‘ I shall not he 
able to enter that boat, 5 said she. 

‘ Oh, madam, be persuaded, 5 cried the lieutenant, 
speaking irritably out of his clear perception of 
the danger of delay and of the peril of passing 
her into the cutter.— ‘ Mr Dugdale, take Miss 
Temple’s arm. 5 

She shrank back, with a firmer grip of the 
deck-house, against which she had set her shoulder 
to steady herself. ‘You will kill me l 5 she 
cried. 

‘ Mr Dugdale, 5 exclaimed the lieutenant wildly, 
‘for God’s sake, jump into the boat, that Miss 
Temple may see how easily it is to be clone. 
I must be the last to leave. 5 

‘Let Mr Colledge jump first, 5 said I. ‘I may 
probably be more useful to you and the lady 
than he. 5 

4 J unip, Mr Colledge ! 5 cried the lieutenant. 

The young fellow went to the edge of the 
deck. ‘ I shall break my neck, 5 he shouted ; 4 1 
shall fall into the sea ; I shall he drowned. 5 

‘No, sir! no, sir!’ roared one of the seamen ; 
‘jump as the boat lifts ; we ’ll catch you. 5 

1 New P cried the lieutenant. 

Colledge sprang ; down sank the boat out of 
sight ; then up she soared again with Colledge 
safe in the embrace of one of the most powerful 
of the sailors. 

4 Here it comes ! 5 said I. 

As the words left my lips, the wind, with a 
long fierce howl, swept over the deck of the Hull, 
and a moment later the fog was boiling all about 
us. It was like a mighty burst of steam ; and 
in a breath the ocean vanished, and there was 
nothing to see but the wool- white blankness and 
a space of thirty or forty feet of water beyond 
the wreck. All oh a sudden, the lieutenant, who 
had gone to the edge of the deck, perhaps, to 
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thickness with a spitting and seething and flash- 
ing of foam off each long slant to the fierce shrill 
smiting of the wind. 

‘ Has the boat left us, Mr Dugdale V 

rallied myself, and 
betwixt the wild 
I reached the deck-house, 
and held on by the girl 5 ! 

‘The boat has been blown away. The men 
fell imbecile, I do believe, when they saw their 
officer drop overboard. What madmen to let 
go the painter, to manoeuvre with three oars in 
a heavy cutter in the teeth of such a wind as 
this, and on the top of that swell ! ’ 


deep and swinging heel of the hull and went 
overboard. It happened in a second. My instant 
impression was that he had jumped for the boat ; 
but I knew better when I heard the men roaring 
out. 

‘Miss Temple/ I cried, .‘keep a firm hold, 
and do not attempt to stir, or the angle of 
the decks will certainly rush you over the 
side.’ 

So saying, I staggered to the quarter where 
there were some eight or ten feet of bulwarks 
still standing, and looked over. The men had 
let go the painter of their boat, and were shouting 
instructions to one another as some of them 
flung their oars over into the rowlocks, whilst 
others overhung the gunwale eagerly with pale 
faces and looks of consternation and dread, search- 
ing the round volumes of the swell, which Jhe 
wind was now whipping into yeast, for any signs I 
of their officer. 

‘ Keep alongside ! 5 I bellowed ; ‘ he will rise 
near.’ i 

But the fellows were distracted, unnerved, and 
there was nobody to give them orders. The 
howling of the wind, the sudden leaping down 
upon them of this blindness of white vapour, 
the violent ’upheavals and sinkings of the cutter 
upon the run of the liquid hills, heavily increased 
the distraction raised in, them by their lieu- 
tenant’s disappearance. They had three oars out, 
possessed, I suppose, by some mad fancy of 
merely paddling whilst they stared round the 
water ; and even whilst I watched them, and 
whilst I yelled to them to get their six oars 
over, and to pull for their lives to alongside the 
wreck, the boat, yielding to the full weight of 
the blast and to the long irresistible heavings 
of the swell, faded out of sight in the flying 
thickness ; and ere I could fully realise what 
had occurred, the narrow space of foam -freckled 
pouring waters showed blank to where the 
flying vapour seemed to hang • like a wall of 
white smoke. 

I continued to stare, occasionally bringing my 
eyes away from the spot where the boat had 
vanished to the water alongside ; but the lieu- 
tenant had sunk. There could he no doubt that 
the poor fellow on rising from his first dive had 
struck the bends of the hull as she rolled heavily 
over to the trough where he had vanished, and 
so had been drowned, struck down again into the 
depths, to rise no more. I could not realise the 
truth. I felt as if I had fallen crazy, and was 
imagining dreadful horrors. It was but a minute 
or two before that he had turned to me with a 
frown — it was but a little while before that he 
was full of jokes and laughter in the cabin — and 
now he lay a dead man, sinking and yet sinking 
'under our heaving and plunging keel, dead as 
the figure yonder in that little cabin, of whom 
he had spoken jestingly so lately that the words 
and tone of his voice were still in my ear l 

‘ Where is the boat, Mr Dugdale V 

I turned slowly round and looked at the girl 
with an air of stupefaction, then stared again 
into the blankness, and with shuddering heart 
swept my eyes over the water alongside, brim- 
ming in hump-backed rounds to the very line 
of tne deck, and sweeping away into the near 


V^i tli a desperate effort I 
ching for my chances 
rings of the deck, 


’s side. 


‘Did they recover the lieutenant 2 ’ she asked. 

‘No/ 

‘Oh, Mr Dugdale/ she shrieked, ‘do you tell 
me he is drowned?’ 

‘Yes — yes — he is drowned/ I answered, scarce 
able to articulate for the sudden fit of horror 
that came upon me again. 

‘Drowned!’ she exclaimed. ‘Oh no — not so 
suddenly ! He may be struggling close against 
the vessel now’ — she. moved as if to go to the 
side to look. I grasped her arm. 

‘ Do not stir/ I cried ; ‘ the slope of the deck 
will carry you overboard. It is all open to the 
water abreast of us.’ 

‘Shocking! It is unendurable! Drowned 
so swiftly! And the boat — the boat, Mr Dug- 
dale? 7 

The cruel distress in her voice, - the anguish 
of mind expressed in her parted lips, her heaving 
breast, her strained, brilliant, wide-open staring 
looks about her, rallied me, by forcing me to 
understand my obligations as a man. 

‘Miss Temple, this fog may prove but a passing 
thickness. There is a clear sky over it^ and 
when the vapour settles a'way, the sea will open 
to its confines. The Indian) an knows we are 
here. We were watched, too, from the corvette, 
no doubt, and she must regain her boat besides. 
The cutter is a powerful little fabric, and there 
is nothing as yet in this weather or in that sea 
to hurt her. It is a hard experience for you; 
but it will prove a brief one only, I am sure. 
Let me assist you to a seat in this deck-house. 
Your having to hold on here is fatiguing and 
dangerous.’ 

‘ I could not enter whilst that man is there/ 
she exclaimed. — ‘Oh, hark to that bell!’ she 
cried hysterically ; ‘ it is tolling for us now ! ’ 

‘You must be sheltered/ I exclaimed; ‘and 
that body must come out of it. Will you sit 
on the deck ? You will be safer so/ 

She sank down ; and to still 'further secure 
her, I went sidling and clawing like a njonkey 
to the quarter, -where, with my knife, I severed 
an end of rope — a piece of gear belayed to a pin 
— with which I returned to her side. I passed 
the line round her waist, and firmly attached the 
ends to one of several iron uprights which sup- 
ported the structure ; and, begging her to compose 
her mind, and not to doubt of our deliverance 
within the next two or three hours, I entered 
the little building. 

| It was a loathsome job ; but the girl must 
; be sheltered, and it was not to be borne that she 
should have such a companion as that corpse, 

! when there was the great graveyard of the 
I sea within an easy drag to receive the 'body. 
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INDIAN LATHE AND LAC WORK. 
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Yet I must own to coming to a stand with a pulley (round which he gives one turn of a long 
long look at the silent figure before I could piece of thickish twine or catgut), and, a little 
muster up stomach enough to lay hands upon fnrtller on a simple chuck or contrivance for 

v ru Tnrlfiftr . ns now tinoi rnv rvps nn t.hP . . F ’ 


him. Indeed, as I now fixed my eyes on the 
body, I wondered whether he could be really 
dead, so startlingly lifelike was his posture, so 
pensive his air, so vital the aspect of him to the 
minutest feature, down to the pen betwixt his 


holding the object he intends to turn or to work 
upon. Having fitted, in the chuck, one end of 
this object — say the turned leg of a chair 
— he places against its opposite end a small 


fingers, and the reposeful position of his small iron spike, projecting leftwards arid horizon- 
wax-white hand upon the table. How could I tally, from another wooden peg similar to the 
tell but that he might be in some sort of trance, peg already driven into the earth on his left, 
and that' my heaving him overboard would be This second' peg is driven into the earth like 


the Starne as murdering him ? However, .after a 
spell of staring, I shook off these alarms and 
conjectures, and grasping him by. the arm, got 
him upon the deck ; and presently I had him 


the first till the two iron spikes are on a level. 
Alongside of this last peg, and to its own right, he 
drives in another and larger peg to steady the 


abreast of that part of the brig’s side where the f ormer - wec ^o e driven carefully between these 
bulwarks were gone ; and trembling as violently two- pegs holds the chuck and article to be worked 


as though I were about to drown a living being, 
I waited for a roll of the hull, then gave the 
body a heave, and away it went, striking the 


quite steady and level between the two iron 
spikes in the pegs. The ends of the twine round 
the pulley are now tied to the two ends of a bow 


swell in a diving attitude, and floating off and about four feet long ; and the twine is drawn so 
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down, into it, as if it swam. 


tight that by holding one end of the bow in his 


This clone, I crept back to Miss Temple and left hand and moving it forwards and backwards, 
squatted beside her. the chuck and the article in it are rapidly 

whirled round by means of the twine round the 

pulley. When he pushes the bow forward, the 
INDIAN LATHE AND LAC WORK. revolutions are made from him, hut towards 
,, . , . , . him when lie draws the bow backwards. 

Many of our readers must have seen m the A few snch movements enable him to adjust 
Indian part ot the late Colonial Exhibition a the chuck and object with perfect accuracy of 
number of wooden articles of a very miscellaneous axis, by a few judicious touches of his mallet 
description, on which sealing-wax or lac took to either right or left peg, or the wedge which 
the place of paint or varnish. The surface is regulates the pressure of the two iron spikes 
almost perfectly level ; yet it consists of elaborate aforesaid. This is his lathe. His tools consist 
designs, mostly mottled in various colours. All a small number of common chisels and a 


of a small number of common chisels and 


these colours seem put on, not in bands or large com P ass '. is ™ rvellous ™th what few and 
± . , , , ° simple instruments the native Indian artisan 

mntA'M’ae Twhmh ivAiTlc ho (*Amnav9Tmo w on oocsw A .. .. _ .. . , 


patches, which would be comparatively an easy 
task, but in small dots and specks and spots. 
The wonder is how it is all done. 


produces his elaborate and wonderful work. 

If he is going to turn rough wood, his left 
hand first pushes forward his bow as far as 


The lac- worker prepares beforehand a number possible, then, while vigorously drawing it back, 
of sticks of sealing-wax, in a very rough form, he applies a chisel to the wood, holding its handle 
according to the number of colours which he in ins hand, while he steadies and directs the 
intends to put into his design. The articles point or edge of the chisel with the two great toes 

he intends to coat-walking-sticks, rods, round- J* *“*«*■. 4S am ’ . the bow 13 P usbed f ™ d ’ 

. . i i \ £ the chisel during this reverse movement being 

rulers, little boxes bowls cups saucers, legs for remoyed a i itt i e b from the wood, and being once. 

tables, chairs and bedsteads, balls and globes, and m0I . e applied to it, with the requisite pressure, 
such-like — are ready to hand, carefully turned w hen the bow is drawn backwards again. The 
to a round or cylindrical form, with such compass, of course, is used to ascertain the cor- : 
mouldings and groovings as he intends. They rectness of size required in each part, 
have, been either turned by himself, or been done If, however, the operation is to lac the already 
by others, with the primitive but very effective turned article, the duty of the left hand is 
lathe which we now proceed to describe, and still the same, that of working at the bow-as 
. ‘r i n r t x" * i above described — to make the article revolve 
which is used both for ordinary turning a nd r ap idlv on its axis • But in his rWit hand instead 
for the process of putting on lac. _ ■ of l a chisel, the operator takes one of the sticks 

Like all native Indian workmen, the Indian 0 f lac— of any colo * 
turner and lac-worker squats on the earth, resting applies to the surfa 
on his seat. His legs are extended before him, He passes it rapic 
bent at the knees, with feet and toes bare. From other with an eqi 
long practice he uses his toes very deftly to aid The friction dissolv 
his hands and fingers. To his left, and well in whole surface with 
front, he drives into the earth a wooden peg, , f n 6 

the head of which remains a few inches above ^ 

the ground. At light angles to this is fixed— ninth t 


whole surface with i 
stance. While the 
c cushion ’ of a rag 
with the ri ght bant 


me ground. At ngnt angles to tins is nxeci— ifc quite smoo th. A 
looking to the right — a horizontal iron spike, colour is then used 
Against this he applies, also horizontally and is deposited, cornple’ 
* hi, a piece of wood, carrying a little this second surface i. 


1 
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cotton-rag cushion. And so a third and a 
fourth layer are successively overlaid on the 
other two. 

Three layers are ordinary work ; four are 
common ; but five and even six are by no means 
rare. Each layer is extremely thin in itself, but 
| perfectly level all over ; and all of them to- 
gether do not exceed the thickness of ordinary 
cream-laid letter-paper. It is quite enough to 
state this for our readers to understand that it 
requires a delicate touch, acquired only by great 
practice, to place such uniform and delicate 
films one over another, perfectly equal all over, 
whether the wood is turned quite even, or has 
! been worked in grooves and mouldings. 

If the article is meant to be of one uniform 
colour, only one stick of lac is used ; and 
the cushion having equalised and polished its 
surface, it is released from the chuck ; the whole 
being the simple and easy work of a couple of 
minutes for each thing. A second replaces the 
first in the chuck ; and so on. But if variety is 
needed, as many colours as are required in the 
pattern must be laid on, one after another, before 
the work of producing the design is begun. 

To produce these speckled designs a small sharp 
and short chisel is used with the right hand and 
the two feet. The left still continues to make 
the article revolve, as before, with the bow and 
twine, but with a slower movement. • The 
pressure on the chisel is regulated with the 
extreme of nicety, so as to penetrate one, two, 
three, or more coats of the lac, according to the 
colour winch is wanted to be produced on each 
■particular spot. A hair’s thickness too much or 
too little, and the wrong coat or colour would 
appear. It is better to err with too little 
pressure, as this can be rectified at the next 
revolution, than with too much pressure, which 
cuts down to the wrong colour, leaving none of 
the right kind to replace it. If the latter mis- 
take is made to any important extent, the whole 
of the coats must be removed with sand-paper 
and put on once more. But practice makes this 
cpiite an uncommon accident. Generally speak- 
ing, the well-trained hand and toes guide with 
perfect accuracy the point of the chisel to the 
exact depth needed at each touch. Colour after 
colour appears in the design, till the whole 
surface of the article has reached the Stage where 
the lathe is no longer of any use in working out 
the design. The article is now released from 
the chuck, for other designs have to be put on 
it in straight lines, compartments, or flower-pat- 
terns. These can be done only by hand, and not 
lathe-work. The article, then in its mottled state, 
or, if the mottled appearance is not desired, with 
only one homogeneous coating still covering the 
successive layers of lac, is held in the left hand. 
The operator still squats on the ground, merely 
drawing his legs under him in tailor fashion. 
With the right hand he engraves the required 
designs, through one or more layers of lac, 
till the required colour appears in each place, 

, of the exact shape and size that the pattern 
requires. We have seen patterns thus wrought, 
with green leaves and flowers (red, blue, pink, 
yellow, and white intermingled) arranged in 
geometrical panels, with equal pains and skill. 

For all this elaborate engraving through the 
successive coats of lac, the only instruments used 


by the native Indian artisan are a sharp pen- 
knife with a long and thin blade,, a knitting- 
needle ground to a point, and a few needles 
stuck in a rude wooden handle. 

Rude 1 and simple and rough as the whole 
apparatus doubtless is, it has some merits of its 
own. To begin with, it is extremely portable ; 
for it can be carried, with all its parts and 
belongings, in an ordinary workman’s bag : this 
in India is generally a wallet made of coarse 
cotton cloth or canvas, and is slung workman- 
like over the shoulder. The workshop is gene- 
rally the shade of a large tree or of a high wall ; 
and the situation is changed a couple of times 
in the day, as the sun goes round. 

The elaborate lathes of the West are to these 
Indians complicated machines, too unwieldy for 
use, and they despise them just in proportion 
as they consider their own simpler contrivances 
to be the pink of perfection. We had a very 
ludicrous instance of this notion once, most 
bluntly expressed. We had a friend, an officer 
of high standing in the medical service, who 
was an accomplished turner, and had a beautiful 
lathe, completely furnished with all the require- 
ments of such a machine, set up in a room 
of his house at Ferozepore in the Punjab. For 
lathe-work he had a real passion. In one of 
our many excursions, we took him to see the 
process of lac-work which we have described. 
As he expressed a wish to learn the process, we 
arranged with the Indian workman to come for 
a couple of days to Ferozepore, and work before 
the doctor’s eyes, and to superintend and direct 
his first efforts at lac- work, which he had deter- 
mined to learn. He came accordingly, and plant- 
ing his portable lathe under a tree, he turned 
and proceeded to lac several articles. He was 
then taken into the room and shown the Western 
lathe, we acting as interpreter. Fie first stared 
with all his eyes ; and then he asked a thou- 
sand questions ; but he prudently reserved any 
positive expression of his opinion regarding 
it till he had seen it work. All he said was, 
1 Wah ! wall ! jee.’ (Grand! grand ! sir.) 

Then our friend adjusted a cylinder of wood 
in his lathe and began his first attempt at lac- 
work. As he was really a first-rate worker, 
his maiden effort was by no means unsuccessful ; 
and layer after layer of lac was laid on fairly 
well, though, of course, neither so easily nor 
with the thinness and nicety which nothing but 
practice can impart. The Indian watched the 
work attentively, giving a little aid with direc- 
tions or suggestions, and repeating frequently his 
‘Wah! wall! jee’ (Bravo! sir). But when our 
friend took up the chisel to scratch, through the 
various layers of lac, something like a design, the 
result was woful : the underlying wood appeared 
at almost every touch, and only irregular blotches 
of lac were left here and there on the surface ! 
The officer put down his chisel, and we all three 
had a hearty laugh at his by no means unex- 
pected failure. As he was about to begin a 
second trial, the Indian said : 4 Sir, if you really 
want to succeed in making lac- work, that thing 
is of no use at all ! Take off your shoes and 
come and sit down at my lathe ! That is a lathe 
indeed ; and one capable of turning out any work 
you please. And it is cheap, too, for it onl 
cost me a rupee and a half ! ’ — a sum equ 
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A STRANGE DESTINY. 


to two shillings and ninepence, but now only portant despatches, a bag had been entrusted to 
to. a florin. And though he often came to see my care which I knew contained a large sum 
our friend at work, yet he continued to believe in gold and notes, and which I had instructions 


in the superiority of his own lathe. 


I to deliver to the British ambassador. 


Our friend, we may add, persevered in his alone as far as Dover ; but when I alighted on 
attempts, but used his own lathe and his hands the * pier the wind was blowing hard and the 
without aid from his toes. Ten years passed rain descending in torrents, indicative of ‘ dirty ’ 
since that first attempt before we met again, weather outside the harbour. 

It was at his residence in London, and there ‘ Calais boat this way, sir V The words sounded 
we again saw him at work at that identical lathe above the disconsolate comments in English, and 
which the Indian had so contemptuously slighted ; the staccato sounds in objurgatory French, so I 
and we found him engaged in turning out Indian traversed the we.t gangway, and soon had my 
lac-work with ease and success. precious bag placed in a position in the saloon 

_____ where I could keep a watchful eye upon it. 

a o rn t> a xt t? tt t? Q r p t xt v AiTivins at Calais soon after midnight, I 

A STRANGE DESIINI. entered the refreshment room and made a hearty 

I died seventeen years ago, and though my form meal, until the unwelcome words £ Eli voiture 
is scarcely ethereal, I am as effectively non- P 01U * Paris’ were shouted. Then I went out, 
existent as if I had been comfortably ferried ? nd selecting an empty first-class compartment, 
over Styx and slumbered ten feet below the bade the porter deposit the bag, and wrapping 

earth’s surface. It will be. necessary for me do wn for the remainder of the journey, 
to explain that my name is, or was, Charles j dared not sleep whilst this quantity of gold 
Conyngham, and my vocation that of Continental was in my possession, and fatigued as I was, 
messenger of Her Majesty’s Foreign Office. In I managed, by dint of great effort, to keep 
j so remarkable a manner I disappeared that in myself awake. It was always possible I might be 
all probability the Secretarial department at watched and followed by thieves or emissaries 
Downing Street, in eonj unction with their neigh- of political societies ; therefore, a loaded revolver 
hours over the way at Great Scotland Yard, reposed in my pocket ready for any emergency, 
still regard it as an unsolved mystery. In vain Few people were travelling that night, and I 
may they search, for I have ceased to exist ; was fortunate enough to have the compartment 
my personality has been lost for the past seven- to myself until we ran into Abbeville. Then 
teen years. there entered two well-dressed Frenchmen, who 


teen years. tiiere entered two well-dressed Jbrencnmen, wno 

Some may ask the reason I vanished ; to such scrutinised me rather closely and sank into the 
I would promptly reply that I did so involun- opposite corners of the carriage. Seldom I feel 
tarily, and in a manner in which very-few have uneasy about my fellow- passengers ; but I con- 
done. It was my chief duty to carry despatches fess that, as I regarded them, a shadow of dis- 
to the east of Europe ; and so constantly did I trust, of impending evil fell upon me. Instinc- 
travel between London and Brindisi, Trieste, tively I felt for my revolver, and assured myself 
Marseilles, and Constantinople, that my long it was in readiness if required, for somehow I 
tedious journeys became irksome, and I yearned was certain these men had been upon the Channel 
for rest and quiet. My position was one of great boat, and were following me with an evil pur- 
responsibility, for I carried, hidden from view pose. 

in a pouch around my waist, sealed packets But they sat opposite one another smoking, 
containing state secrets of every conceivable and occasionally indulging in conversation, though 
nature, and messages intended only for the eye never once turning towards me, and keeping 
of ambassadors, which, if made public, might their faces concealed as much as possible from 
seriously interfere with the prestige of the nation, the pale flickering ray of .the carriage-lamp, 
or even involve us in war. As the train sped on, I became more fully eon- 

In 1871, England was obliged to exercise some vinced these men meant mischief. I looked at 
ingenious diplomacy towards the newly -formed my watch, and found that iri twenty minutes 
French Republic ; and consequently in the middle we should be due at Amiens, and determined to 
of the year I was making two and even three change into another carriage there. Patiently I 
journeys to Paris each week. Constant travel- sat gazing out of the window, watching the first 
ling like this soon wearies the most experienced, gray streak of dawn break over the distant 
especially when arriving in London in the morn- hills, and waiting for the next stoppage, when I 
I ing, only to return at night. The French, suddenly felt a terrible blow upon the top of 
! German, and Italian railways were to me as my skull. 


familiar as the Strand or Regent Street, for in I remember no more 1 All was blank ! 
ten years of Continent- trotting rav brain had 

become a Bradshaw in itself, and I think I had A burning excruciating pain like the pricking 
seen all the so-called ‘ sights,’ so delightful of a thousand red-hot needles in my brain, a 
to the untravelled. A long journey to the feeling that my eyes were being gouged out and 
Austrian or Turkish capital was very much more my temples beaten with hot irons. It was the 
to my taste than the wearying monotony of most horrible torment I have ever experienced, 
4 the Dover-Calais route,’ and I began ,to be yet I was gradually coming to, struggling out 
heartily sick of it, as during the month I had of what seemed to be a half-dream, half-stupor, 
been to Paris no less than thirteen times. Slowly the terrible throbbing in my head abated, 

One August night, though excessively tired, I and I found myself seated in a p armchair m a 
was compelled to set out again, and left Charing handsomely furnished though unfamiliar drawing- 
Cross by the mail-train. Besides carrying im- room. It was dimly lit by tiny electric lamps, 
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and gazing round in astonishment, I noticed a Victoria. — Is there anything else you would like 
spacious fernery beyond, which looked like a to know?’ She said this with a smile, as if halt 
mermaid’s cave in the depths of the sea, so inclined to believe I was joking, 
dense was the mass of greenery and so soft The surging crowd of thoughts and feelings 
the plash of the miniature cascade. which burst upon my brain I cannot describe. 

My first thought was of my despatches, ’and Was I still myself, or was it all a dream ? No ; it 

I felt for my pouch ; but it was not there ! Had was a stern reality. 

I been robbed ? Placing my hand on my chin, 4 1 married you eight years ago, you say. Then 

I was startled to find that I had a long beard what year is this V 

plentifully besprinkled with gray, though yester- She laughed mischievously as* she replied: 
day I was cleanly shaven! And my bag of ‘ Come, Frank ; this is not the 1st of April, so all 
coin, where was that ? I struggled to my feet, this fooling is out of place. You know well 
and as I did so, my figure was reflected in a enough it is 1888. 5 

long mirror. I staggered backwards in amaze- ‘What! 5 I cried, feeling myself growing rigid 
ment; for last night I was a sprightly young with amazement. ‘Yesterday was seventeen 
man of thirty; but I now saw my hair was thin years .ago!’ 

and gray, and my face so wrinkled and altered I was certainly wide awake and sensible ; but 
that I could not recognise it as my own. that I was myself I began to doubt, and at last 

Where, was I? What could it all mean? came to the conclusion I was not. I struggled 
Whilst these thoughts were passing through my to comprehend the situation, but utterly failed, 
mind, I, espied a bell-handle, and tugged it. My How I came to be in Australia, the husband of 
summons was quickly answered by a sharp- such a wife, the owner of such a mansion, was a 
featured young man, who was evidently not a deep inexplicable mystery. I felt light-headed, 
servant. for this horrible suspense was goading me into 

* Tell me who brought me here ? Whose house frenzy, 
is this? 5 I asked impatiently. ‘There must be some serious misunderstanding 

The man gazed at me apparently in blank between us, madam,’ I said earnestly. ‘ 1 am not 
astonishment. fi I — er. You’re not well, sir, I joking; for I certainly have never set eyes upon 
think. This is your own house. 5 you before this evening, and am utterly at a loss 

‘My house ! And who are you, pray? 5 to know who or what I am. 5 

‘ I am your secretary ; but I — 1 5 11 return in The woman who called me husband, regarded 
a moment, 5 he replied, and evidently much me with a look of terror, as if she had suddenly 
terrified, he disappeared as quickly as if he had become convinced of the truth of my words. Her 
seen a phantom. face blanched, and she would have fallen, had I 

I had no time to reflect upon the mystery not caught her and laid her upon a sofa. I rang 

of the situation before there entered a tall the bell, and a maid-servant appeared, 
voluptuous-looking womai^ of what is called the ‘Your mistress has fainted ; call some one to 
Junoesqne type, in evening dress, and ablaze her assistance, 5 I said, and leaving the room, pro- 
with diamonds. She was decidedly handsome, ceeded to explore the house from garret to base- 

her dark beauty altogether striking. ment. It was a splendid modern mansion, fur- 

‘ Why, what have you said to Hallett ? You’ve nished with taste and elegance*; and I found, on 
quite frightened him,’ she said, laughing. ‘ How looking out of the windows, it was surrounded by 
is it you are . not dressed ? You remember we well-kept lawns and clumps of fine old trees, now 
promised to dine at Greswell’s to-night.’ illumined by the pale moonlight, and transformed 

‘ I — I don’t understand you, madam, 5 I gasped, into a scene almost fairy -like, 
for my brain was in a whirl. Presently I was pacing the terrace, rapt in 

‘What’s the matter with you? What has thought. The stars shone, the night- wind sighed 
happened V she cried in alarm. ‘ Don’t you know softly through the trees, and the air was filled with 
me, Rose, your wife ? 5 the subtle perfume of roses. How well I remem- 

‘ My wife ! No; I have never seen you before, ber leaning upon the stone balustrade, gazing 
This is some trick.— Where is my bag of money 1\ away to where the lurid reflection upon the sky 
I said in perplexity. denoted the distant city of Melbourne, and trying 

The look of distress deepened as she said : to account for my novel surroundings. 

‘ Calm yourself, my dear. You are not well, and Utterly unable to realise the memorable journey 
must have advice. 5 to Paris had been made seventeen years before, for 

‘I .want no advice/ I replied. ‘I must resume it seemed but yesterday, though my aged appear- 
my journey to Paris at once. Where are the ance, my beard, tlie fact of my marriage, and my 
clothes I wore, and the despatches?’ . opulence, all combined to confirm the assertion 

‘ I do not know what you mean,’ exclaimed the the fainting woman had just made. But the » 
woman who called herself my wife. ‘Your mind thought of the lost money and undelivered 
must be wandering, Prank, 5 , despatches troubled me most. In vain I tried to 

‘That is not my name. I am Charles Cfinyng- recount my actions on that night I left London ; 
ham. 5 but beyond the remembrance of the terrible blow 

‘No;. you are under a delusion, dear, 5 she I had sustained, I could recollect nothing. The 
replied in a softer tone, evidently intending to anxiety was distracting ; and as I paced the terrace 
humour 'me. ‘You are Frank Thorndyke, and I with quick impatient steps, I knew that if some 
am Rose Thorndyke, your wife. 5 solution of this horrible mystery did not soon 

‘When and where did you marry me?’ present itself, I should go mad. I had a presenti- 

‘In Melbourne, eight years ago,’ ment of insanity, and shuddered at the thought of 

‘In Melbourne ! And where are we now?’ the terrible derangement which hung over me 
. ‘This is our country-house at St Kilda, in as a Damoclean sword. 
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A STRANGE DESTINY. 
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grounds and plunged into a dark wood of tall 
gum-trees. On and on I walked, heedless of 
where my footsteps led me, until at last, tired 
out, I sank upon a felled trunk and gave myself 
up to another mental struggle. 

All was dead silence, save the weird croaks and 


the leaves overhead. The cool wind fanned my 
heated temples with such a soothing effect that I 
fell asleep. The morning sun was penetrating 
the thick foliage when I awoke and made my 
way out of the forest. Without much difficulty 
I retraced my steps to the house, only to become 
more intensely puzzled. My soi-disant wife was 
too unwell to leave her room, and I roamed aim- 
lessly about the place, seeking to discover some- 
thing — I knew not what. 

One room I entered was evidently a study; 
my own den possibly ! Glancing round at the 
books, the few choice paintings, and the row of 
telephones, I seated myself at the littered writing- 
table. Turning over ‘the papers before me and 
examining them, I saw they related to mining 
enterprises and transactions involving large sums. 
Many of the letters and memoranda were un- 
mistakably in my handwriting, but the signatures 
were ‘Frank Tliorndyke,’ and the letter-paper 
bore the heading 4 Great Poovvong Gold Mines, 
Office 296 Collins Street, Melbourne.’ My eyes 
fell upon a calendar, and I saw I had not been 
deceived ; it was the year 1888 ! 

For some time I sat engrossed in thought. 
Bewildered with the events of the past few hours, 
I felt I must make some strenuous effort to solve 
the enigma, and account for the intervening 
j seventeen years. It was impossible that I had 
been asleep in the manner of Rip van Winkle, so 
I must have been existing during that period. 
But where, and how 1 

From the doctor’s words on the previous night, 
it seemed clear that if I remained I should be 


must see what treatment we can give you,’ said 
the doctor. t . • 

4 1 want none of your nostrums, sir. All I 
require are my despatches and money. I am 
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placed under restraint as a lunatic, so wliat 
should hinder me from returning to Europe, 
and endeavouring to find out wliat befell me on 
that midnight journey ? At the thought of funds 
I rose, and searching the drawers of the writing- 
table, discovered a cash-box. A bunch of keys 
was in my pocket, one of which opened the box, 
and eagerly counting the contents, I found nearly 
three hundred pounds in gold and notes. This 
would suffice for the journey, and with joy I 
transferred the money to my pockets. 

In haste I wrote a few lines to my mysterious 
wife, informing her of my intention, begging her 
not to follow me, and promising to return as soon 
as I obtained the information required to restore 
my peace of mind. 

Galling Halle tt, niy secretary, I gave him 'the 
letter, with instructions not to deliver it at 
the sick woman’s room until the evening ; then 
gathering a few things into a hand-bag, I left 
the house. The next train bore me to Melbourne, 
and that same evening I was on board a P. and o! 
boat steaming out of Port Phillip. 

From the first I was beset by terrible anxiety 
and .fear lest I should be recognised, for, though 
a victim to ■ circumstances, I was nevertheless 0 a 
delinquent, and I knew not into whose hands the 
undelivered despatches had fallen, or what com- 
plications had ensued thereby. 

On my return to London, however, I soon 
became assured that my appearance had changed 
beyond recognition, for on various pretexts I 
conversed with men who had been my intimate 
associates, none of whom now claimed my 
acquaintance. 

The task of tracing my past career was fraught 
with many difficulties, and it was in Paris that I 
discovered a clue to the mystery. Whilst search- 
ing the file of the Figaro for 1871, I found that 
on August 5th the night-mail from Calais to 
Pans, whilst approaching Amiens, ran into some 
trucks, ' and was completely wrecked, seven per- 
sons being killed and twenty injured. But there 
was also enacted a terrible tragedy, for it ap- 
peared that in a first-class compartment were 
two men, one having amongst his baggage a 
strong leathern bag, containing a large "sum in 
English notes and gold. Both received severe 
blows about the. head in the collision ; but one 
in order to obtain possession of the money, took 
advantage of the confusion immediately following 
the accident by shooting his fellow-traveller dead 
The murderer was making off with that portion 
of his booty that was portable, when he was 
apprehended and conveyed to Paris. 

Here was another complication ! I could not 
be the murderer, neither could I be the murdered 
man, yet the bag of gold referred to was evidently 
the one entrusted to my care. 

Eagerly I scanned the papers of the following 
days, and found reports of the examination before 
the Juge ^Instruction, and subsequent trial of 
the accused for wilful murder. He was stated to 
be young and well dressed, though conducting 
himself strangely, refusing to give his name or 
ny account of himself whatever, and preserving 
n immutable silence throughout the many days 
Proceedings lasted. The trial must have been 
brated one, judging from the reports ; and 
nsoner, through a slight discrepancy in the 


; corroborative evidence, escaped the guillotine 
, and was sentenced to transportation for life to 
. the penal settlement of New Caledonia. 

; Here the information ended ; and though I 
searched the copies of the papers for two years 
; subsequently, I found nothing more. It was 
clear my only hope lay in an interview with 
this mysterious convict, who might enlighten 
me as to my connection with the tragic affair * 
and to this end I sought out an official in the 
Prisons Department who was once well known 
to me. He had since retired into "private life 
and, in common with others, did not remember 
me. Representing myself as an English solicitor 
endeavouring to trace a next-of-kin, and offering 
to pay handsomely for information, I prevailed 
upon him to seek an interview with the Chief 
of the Department, and ascertain where the man 
who had been sent to penal servitude for this 
particular crime could be found. 

A few days later, when I called, a memorandum 
was placed in my hand certifying that after 
remaining five years at the settlement, Prisoner 
No. 7403, -committed for life for murder, had 
escaped, in company, with Auguste Durand, 
another ' convict, by means of a boat. The 
supposition was that they were drowned at sea ; 
if not, they must have landed on the Queensland 
coast. 

To discover this man Durand was no easy 
matter ; but if successful, he might furnish me 
with the whereabouts of his whilom companion. 

I was dubious about the result of my search, for 
might I not be on the wrong track after all? 
Nevertheless, I proceeded to Brisbane without 
delay, and in nearly all the chief newspapers 
in the Australian colonies caused to be inserted 
a brief paragraph to ‘Auguste Durand, late of 
Yengen/ stating that his companion upon the 
voyage from the island to the mainland in 1876 
wished, particularly to meet him, as he had some- 
thing important to communicate. This was the 
only means by which I could hope to find him, 
and congratulating myself upon having composed 
an artfully worded invitation, patiently awaited 
its result. 

Several weeks passed without an answer, and 
I was vainly trying to devise some other method 
by which to reach the escaped convict, when one 
day I was informed by the hotel waiter that a 
gentleman desired to see me. I naturally con- 
cluded it was he, and expressed my willingness 
| to receive my visitor. 

Judge ' my dismay, however, when there was 
ushered in no less a person than my secretary ! 

‘ Well, old fellow, 5 said lie familiarly, offering 
his hand ; ‘and why all this confounded mys- 
tery? 5 J 

I was speechless with amazement. 

, T saw the advertisement in the Argus? he con- 
tinued, ‘and concluding something was up, left 
Melbourne at once. What is it ? 5 

‘ The advertisement ? ’ I gasped. 

‘Yes. You want to see me.’ 

‘ You are mistaken ; I do not. 5 

‘But your advertisement was addressed to 
Auguste Durand, your humble servant, who 
shared your lot in that living tomb at Yen<ren, 
and who escaped with you ! 5 

‘What? Is this true?’ I asked in astonish- 
ment. ‘ Was I convicted for murder ? ’ 
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‘ Of course you were, and I for forgery. But 
you seem to be as insane as when you left St 
Kikla so suddenly six months ago. What 5 s the 
matter with you ? 5 

4 Are you Auguste Durand? 5 I asked. 

‘That’s my baptismal cognomen, though John 
Hallett suits me better just now. 5 

‘Then hear me, 5 I exclaimed. ‘Perhaps I am 
not quite myself, but I have forgotten all. Tell 
me how we escaped, why I am rich, and you are 
my servant. 5 

He gazed at me incredulously for a moment, 
and after reiterating his opinion that I had taken 
leave of my senses, related the story of our 
escape. 

Narrated briefly, it seemed we were pals in the 
same labour gang, and had plotted our escape for 
many months, until one clay, finding a boat in 
which a keg of water and some biscuits had been 
conveniently placed, we took advantage of the 
opportunity. After drifting countless days upon 
the Coral Sea under a burning sun, we landed at 
last, more dead than alive, near Port Curtis. 
Overjoyed at our freedom, we at once commenced 
to seek a livelihood, and at Walloon turned 
miners. Fortune smiled upon me. I prospered, 
bought claims, and profited largely by speculation, 
though my companion, always unlucky, existed 
upon my charity. After seven years at the 
diggings, I married a wealthy woman, and 
removed to Melbourne. 

‘ And what is my present position ? 5 I asked, 
when he had concluded.. 

‘ You are the owner of two of the richest gold 
mines in Victoria ; and I, always a Lazarus, am 
your confidential secretary. Most confidential, 5 
lie added, smiling ; ‘ the master convicted of 
murder, and the servant of forgery. 5 

By this narrative the blank in my life had 
been filled, and I became aware it was myself, 
the mysterious convict, I had been endeavouring 
to trace. 

Was I a murderer? That I was innocent 
seemed, clear, for it was only reasonable to 
suppose that after the collision my fellow- 
travellers attempted to rob me, and that in pro- 
tecting my charge I fired the fatal shot. Seeing 
I had killed the thief, and fearing the conse- 
quences, I filled my pockets with the money, and 
was decamping when arrested. Why I refused 
to give any account of myself at the trial did not 
seem so obvious ; but after much deliberation I 
became convinced of the fact, by no means un- 
known in medical science, that in the collision, 
the terrible blow I had sustained upon the head 
caused me to lose all consciousness of the past. 
From that moment I commenced an entirely 
fresh existence, remembering nothing of What 
had occurred before, and was therefore unable to 
tell even my name or nationality at the trial. 
The Foreign Office were either in ignorance of 
my position, or refrained from interfering from 
some unexplained cause ; and thus for seventeen 
years I had lived utterly oblivious to the events 
anterior to the blow which so strangely affected 
l my brain. On that memorable night in my own 
drawing-room, I must have struck my head 
against some hard substance — the corner of the 
mantel-shelf probably— and this, as a counter- 
action, restored me to consciousness, though 
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On my return to St Kilda, my wife welcomed 
me warmly ; and after I had explained the cause 
of my sudden absence and apparent insanity, slie 
went to her room, returning with a sealed official 
envelope, dirty and crumpled. 

‘ This, 5 she said, ‘ you confided to my safe keep- 
ing soon after our marriage. Possibly it may be 
the lost despatch. 5 

It was ! I grasped it eagerly, and read the 
superscription, then placed it on the fire and 
watched the flames consume it. 

From that day I commenced life afresh, and 
can safely assert there is not a happier pair than 
Bose and I in all the colony. 

Durand is no longer my secretary, hut the 
keeper of a fashionable restaurant in Melbourne. 
I need scarcely add it was my money that pur- 
chased the business. 


LEAVES FROM AN OLD ACCOUNT-BOOK. 

A book dealing with ‘orders on the Exchequer 5 
in the reign of His Majesty King James I. of 
England would not seem at a first glance likely 
to afford matter for entertainment to that con- 
siderable section of the public which takes but 
little interest in antiquarian research. James 
was the son of Mary Queen of Scots ; he was 
the ‘most High and Mighty Prince 5 to whom 
the compilers of the Authorised Version addressed 
their elegant but little-read Dedication ; and 
he was the earliest and most vehement denouncer 
of the Indian weed, .which British farmers are 
now trying to grow. But the pathetic interest 
which clings to the memory of his mother, his son, 
and his son’s children, is altogether awanting 
in his own life. He was not beautiful, like 
Mary ; nor surrounded with an air of sanctity 
(real or fictitious), like the First Charles ; nor 
vicious and charming, like the Second Charles. 
He was not dethroned, like the Second James; 
nor was his career adventurous and romantic, like 
that of the Pretenders. The romance writers 
who crowd thickly around liis mother’s grave, 
and write with brine the tale of the sorrows of 
his progeny, find little to interest them in 
James VI. of Scotland and I. of England. Still, 
a few facts divulged by the old Exchequer records 
may be of interest regarding this successor of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

And first, as is known to every one, James 
was distinctly a ‘ sporting 5 man. The fact is not 
alluded to in the Dedication of -the divines; 
but we have it referred to in the issue of a 
writ or order on the Exchequer for the sum 
of ^16, I3s. 4d. to William Gatacre for ‘breeding, 
feeding, and dieting of cocks of the game for 
His Highness’s recreation. 5 This charge occurs 
repeatedly in the records of the Exchequer, and 
with a frankness of detail which proves that 
nobody concerned saw anything to be ashamed 
of in the transaction. Will the clay ever come 
when any items appearing in the estimates of the 
present time — those, for instance, which relate to 




the pursuit of the stag and the fox— will be 
contemplated with wonder by our descendants? 
Then the. king, it appears, had a favourite hound, 
which the queen one day, by some misadventure, 
shot at and killed. Her Majesty was deeply dis- 
tressed. Now we prove our king to be some- 
thing vastly different from the' mere £ royal 
pedant. 5 He bought a diamond at a cost of two 
thousand pounds— the Exchequer record is our 
witness— and sent it to his sorrowing spouse c as 
a legacy from his dead dog. 5 Could aught be 
more knightly, kingly, courteous ? Stand down, 
King Arthur ! Thy Guinevere never had from 
thee a princelier gift. 

In 1610 the king was busy superintending the 
education of his younger son the Duke of York. 
That young gentleman was doubtless taught many 
things befitting the rank into which he was born, 
but we find notices of three subjects only. John 
Webb is authorised to receive from the Exchequer 
twenty pounds 4 for his attendance in teaching 
the Duke of York to play tennis now one whole 
year ended at Michaelmas last 5 (1610). A further 
sum of thirty pounds is due to ‘Sebastian La 
Pierre, Frenchman, teacher of dancing to His 
Majesty’s dear son; 5 and ‘John Beaucliesney, 
Frenchman, teacher of the said Duke to sing, 5 j 
receives the considerable sum of forty pounds 
for his services. Much money is spent in enter- 
tainments, and particularly in that form of spec- 
tacle known as the Masque. Inigo Jones, the 
architect of the era, whose work is visible to us 
of to-day in many a country mansion, receives 
two hundred pounds for services in connection 
with ‘the Queen’s Masque’ in 1610. The embel- 
lishment of the royal suite seems to have involved 
much outlay. On April 10, 1606, ‘Giles Simpson, 
goldsmith/ is paid the sum’ of £6, 17s. 2d. ‘to be 
by him employed for spangles for the making 
of a coat for James Eos, footman to the Duke of 
York and in July of the same year a much 
heavier payment (£689, 17s. 7d.) is made to the 
same enterprising goldsmith for ‘fine gold and 
fine silver 5 to be used in making spangles for the 
liveries of the royal servants generally. 

We pass from these frivolities to grave matters 
of state. The striking incident of King James’s 
reign is of course the Gunpowder Plot. Pro- 
bably no other event in history is so well known 
to the schoolboy ; we speak not of that extra- 
ordinary creation of Lord Macaulay’s brain, but 
of the ordinary schoolboy of fact. The only item 
of expense directly bearing upon the Plot is a 
payment of one hundred and twenty pounds to 
Sir Arthur Throckmorton, for ‘the charges and 
expenses for himself his ■servants and ministers 
under him employed in seizing , the land and 
goods, of Francis Treasham, Robert Catesby, John 
Bates, and other traitors, in the most horrible 
intended treason against; His Majesty and the 
state.’ But we fancy that the sixty pounds paid 
; to Lord Stanhope ‘ for one Bowles, for inspect- 
ing certain Jesuits and priests beyond the seas/ 

( has some not very remote connection with the 
bold and happily unsuccessful undertaking of 
. Guy Fawkes. So, too, perhaps, has the twenty 
, pounds we find remitted to certain messengers 
•‘for their pains and travail in apprehending of 
■ ; -divers persons who have spread abroad seditious 
books against His Majesty and the state.’ If 
secret Service Fund records of to-day — 


assuming there to be any— are made public in 
a century or two, it may be that many entries 
of similar purport to this last will be revealed* 
There are tricks in every trade, the initiated tell 
us, and why should not Downing Street have its 
secrets ? 

Whatever else King James may have been, he 
was at least not unmindful of his mother’s 
memory. Repeatedly we find advances made to 
Cornelius Cure, master-mason, ‘parcel of a more 
sum due to him for the framing, making, erect- 
ing, and finishing a tomb 5 for Mary Queen, of 
Scots. What the ‘ more sum 5 really was it would 
be vain to inquire ; but it must have reached 
well into four figures by the time the last instal- 
ment was paid. It is more legitimate to specu- 
late on the destiny of a picture or pictures, being 
portraits of the King, Queen, and Prince Charles 
‘ in full length and proportion/ painted by J ohn 
De Cretes, Serjeant Painter, for the moderate 
fee — take note, Portrait-painters of the nine- 
teenth century !— of <£53, 6s. 8d. The work was 
done for presentation to the Archduke of Austria* 
Perhaps in some dusty gallery of an old Viennese 
palace the features of King James, his wife, and 
son are still to be seen by the curious visitor. 
Or was the canvas presentment of the first two 
Stuart kings part of the artistic treasure which 
long afterwards fell into the hands of the Cor- 
sican adventurer, only to be again scattered when 
his star sank, as the star of the Stuarts had 
sunk already, to rise no more ? 


■ STEEPLE-JACKS. 


There are many curious trades and professions, 
but few more so than that of a Steeple-jack, a 
man whose business it is to ascend to places 
which apparently nothing but a bird could hope 
to reach, and when there to do all kinds of work. 
A spice of danger is held to lend a charm to an 
occupation. If this is really so, the -work of a 
steepie-jack must be one of the most attractive 
in existence, for of danger it has no lack. 

The most usual job these adventurous men are 
called upon to do is the repairing of chimney 
shafts. ‘Chimney-jacks 5 would really be a better 
name for them than ‘ Steeple- jacks but presum- 
ably the business began before the great chimneys 
one sees about nowadays were known. Very 
often they manage to get to the top of a chimney 
by the help of a kite ; not an ordinary school- 
boy’s kite, but one measuring eight or ten feet 
by six or eight, and made of the strongest canvas. 
Such a kite weighs from thirty to forty pounds, 
and costs the best part of three pounds without 
counting the line it carries, which may be a 
thousand yards in length. From each of the four 
corners of the kite, lines run, and they are joined 
about twelve feet or so away from it. After an 
interval about twice as great, the ‘ down-all 5 joins 
the main line. The ‘down-all 5 is made, of thinner 
rope than the principal cord, and need not be above 
a hundred yards long. Its use becomes apparent 
when the steeple- jack’s assistants manage to make 
the- kite sail over the chimney’s mouth, for the 
instant this happens, the man who is handling the 
‘ down-all ’ gives a jerk, which has the result of 
making the kite fall over, so that the main line 
lies across the top of the chimney. The monster 
kite is manipulated in just the same way as a. 
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boy manages his comparatively small one. Of which he can conveniently work, and drives into 
course the direction it takes is not left to chance ; the brickwork an iron pin, which is called a 
if this were so, it would as a rule be a long time 'dog. 5 It is tipped with steel, so as to give it 
before the line lay over the chimney’s mouth, greater penetrating power, is from half an inch. 

The -men in charge of the cord become by con- to an inch in diameter, and has a ring at the end, 

stant practice very clever, at steering the great which protrudes after it has been driven home, 

kite, and provided that the wind helps them, The greatest care must be taken to make sure 


o-uide it in such a manner that it seems as though 
ft were endowed with reasoning powers, and were 
as anxious as any of them to bring the job to a 
favourable termination with the least possible 
delay.- , , 


that the £ dog 5 is thoroughly firm, and the work- 
man tests it in every way he can before leaving 
it. 

When the first 1 dog ’ is fast, a running block is 
attached to it, through which a strong rope is 


Once the cord occupies the desired position, it passed. One end of this rope is tied to the 
is of course an easy matter to attach strong ropes middle of a fifty or sixty foot ladder, and the 
to the original line and .fix up blocks and gear, latter is pulled up into such a position that it is 
by which chains are drawn up over the mouth almost flat against the building, with a greater 
of the chimney, and finally a cage from which a part of its length below than above the ‘ dog.’ 
man can work.* This long ladder is then used for the fixing of 

As may easily be believed, a great deal depends a second £ dog, 5 to which a block and line are 
upon the man who has hold of the £ down-all.’ attached in the same manner as was the case with I 
H he fails to make his jerk at the right moment, the first. The next process is to pull the ladder ! 
all he succeeds in doing is to bring the kite down into such a position that half-a-dozen or so of 
with a run, when there is the bother of carrying its rungs are left underneath the lowest 1 dog,’ 
it back from the place at which it started and and to lash it tightly to the pair that are fixed, 
making another try. Only a steady reliable man using it as a means of fastening a third, 
is given the charge of the £ down-all ; 5 the trouble So the work goes on until the long string of 
involved in working the kite until it trails the, ladders stretches all the way up the building, or, 
line right over the shaft is far too great for at all events, far enough to enable a man to work 
any risks to be run when it is in the proper at the spot which needs attention. The ladders 


position. 


are so arranged with the help of pieces of wood 


The kite is generally started about four or five j that they stand about seven or eight inches away 
hundred yards away from the chimney, and once | from the brickwork ; this allows a man ascending 
it is off, all depends upon the wind. Steeple- them to make sure of a good grip, and leaves 
jacks like a nice fresh steady -breeze : the steadi- j plenty of room for his feet. Any one with a 
ness is the great point, for any little variation fairly strong head could go up one of these 
in it means that the careful guiding of the kite ladder-ways without being made to feel in the 
so far has been of no use, and that it must all least uncomfortable. 

begin over again. If the wind is as favourable The time that is occupied in getting the ladders j 
as possible (and steeple-jacks are apt to aver that into position of course depends chiefly upon the ! 
it isn’t often so when they have work in hand), height of the building. Sometimes they may be 
a lucky gang of assistants may get the whole run up in a day, while at other times ^ three or 
thing over in an hour or so; out then, on the four days will be spent over the business. If 
other hand, they may be three or four days trying there are any loopholes in the building at inter- 
in vain to coax the line over the chimney. Not vals, as is often the case, the work is of course 
even the captain of a becalmed sailing-vessel , simplified a very great deal, for unless these' are 
longs for a steady breeze more than a master! very far apart, there is no need to use £ dogs’ at 
stee°ple-jack does when lie has a chimney-repairing j all ; all that is necessary is to get some .short 
job on, and half-a-dozen men to pay all the time j stout poles, fasten them in such a manner that 
that is being lost. He does not want too much they project the right distance, and lash the 
wind for his work : a strong breeze makes such ladders on to them.^ A great deal of time is saved 
big kites as he uses quite unmanageable *, a light when the construction of the building gives such 
wind isn’t strong enough to carry one of them ; help as this, for it is the proper securing of the 
and a wind which chops and changes about is 1 dogs ’ that occupies the time, 
the one that is worst of all. When one of the Sometimes steeple-jacks have to get up a build- 
last-named kind is blowing, it is best to leave ing of such a sort that they cannot drive any- 
the kite alone and get out the ladders at once. thing into it; or perhaps they may he engaged 
Ladders are what steeple-jacks use when it is upon the spire of some church or cathedral which 
a question of repairing a steeple, a spire, or a the people in charge of it think will be injured 
round chimney. Most chimneys are built square, by that kind of thing. When there is anything 
and it is for square chimneys that the kite comes like this in the way of running up ladders, a ; 
into use. Many of our readers have probably scaffolding has to he built, sometimes right round 
seen a string of ladders up the side of a spire, and the whole spire, sometimes up one side of it; 
have wondered how they were arranged, straight that makes the job much longer, of course, 
upon the top of one another. It looks as though Accidents do not occur so often as one would 
it would be a difficult piece of work to build think. Men must be steady for steeple-jacking, 
them up ; but it is quite a simple matter once ' and no one is likely to go jn for the work unless, 
one knows how it is done. In the first place, an he feels confidence in his nerve. Most steeple- 
ordinary ladder twenty or thirty feet long is jacks lose their heads after a time. A man may 
placed against the side of the building which has be constantly employed as a steeple-jack for fifteen *j 
to be ascended, be it chimney, steeple, or spire, or twenty years, and never 'all that time feel as 
A man mounts this to the greatest height at though he had any nerves, when suddenly one 
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day he will go all wrong ; and though the fit may 
pass off, it is sure to come on again, and a man 
is wise if he leaves the business as soon as he gets 
a warning of this hind. 

It is not to be wondered at that a time comes 
when a steeple-jack’s head turns as he looks 
down from a height of perhaps two or three 
hundred feet, with nothing but a flimsy ladder 
between himself and the ground, which seems 
such a long way off. It often happens that men 
are seized with a desire to leap down from the 
top of a tall chimney, but such an awful fatality 
very seldom actually occurs. 

The pay is very good, as it ought to be. Of 
course the work is not always going on. There 
may be times when steeple-jacks are unoccupied 
for weeks and weeks together. The character of a 
job naturally settles its price to a great extent. 
When a master steeple-jack is engaged in one 
which is very difficult he may get as much as 
seven or eight pounds a day or even more than 
that. Taking one job with another he will pro- 
bably pay away half the money lie gets in wages 
and expenses, such as keeping up his plant, so, 
if he could find work all the year round, lie 
would soon be able to make enough to leave 
steeple-jacking to others. 

It will be readily believed that this business 
is a very risky one. Besides the ever present 
chance of a steeple-jack finding his nerve fail him, 
there are a hundred contingencies which may 
render him the victim of an accident. For 
instance, when repairs are bein<j executed in the 
case of buildings which have fallen into decay, 
the steeple-jack often finds it very difficult to 
judge as to the stability of the material on which 
he is at work. Bricks which are to all appearance 
perfectly sound may be in a state which makes 
it in the highest degree dangerous to trust any 
weight to them, and the man who has not made 
an adequate trial of their condition may find 
them give way under him when he is in such 
a position that he can do nothing to save 
himself. 

Perhaps the most frequent cause of accidents 
to steeple-jacks is an insecurely fastened 4 clog. 7 
The carelessness of those men whose task it is 
to drive the ‘dogs’ home is responsible for a 
very large proportion of the deaths that occur 
among steeple-jacks on duty. A ‘dog’ may be 
fastened by a careless workman in a manner 
which leads to the belief that it is perfectly 
secure. It will hold all right for a time, and 
men will pass up and down the ladder which it 
is supposed to support in perfect confidence. 
Sooner or later, however, it is pretty sure to 
start, and if a man should be passing up the 
ladder at that moment with a hod of bricks 
or mortar on his shoulder — a very likely state 
of affairs, as the extra weight of a loaded hod 
is apt to be the cause of the final' disaster — he 
may consider himself fortunate should he escape 
a fatal fall. As it is very usual for workmen 
carrying material to the top of a flight of ladders 
to follow one another closely, an accident of this 
kind is very likely to include more than one 
victim, for the man who is shaken from his hold 
by the starting of * a ‘ dog ’ will probably bring 
*clown with him in his fall one who is climbing 
up behind him. Unfortunately, such mishaps 
are generally of a serious nature. The lower 


‘ dogs 5 are almost invariably fastened in a manner 
that leaves nothing to be desired, and it is very 
seldom that one of them gives way. But as the 
workman who is building up the flight of ladders 
progresses with his task, he is sometimes apt to 
get a little careless ; and instead of expending a 
special amount of care upon the higher fastenings, 
to scamp them in his eagerness to finish his work 
as quickly as possible. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out that the failure of a ‘ dog ’ situated 
towards the top of a lofty spire is far more likely 
to be attended with fatal results than is that of 
one comparatively close to the ground. 

However, though every steeple-jack has many 
stories of narrow escapes to relate, the number 
of accidents among them is surprisingly few 
considering the perilous character of their work. 
If it were not for the truth of the adage that 
‘familiarity breeds contempt,’ the mishaps would 
be far less frequent than they are. When the 
causes that have led to an accident come to be 
investigated, it is almost invariably found that 
the victim owes his fall to some carelessness 
either on his own part or on that of his fellow- 
workmen. Unavoidable accidents of course occur 
in this as in all other callings, but provided that 
due attention is paid to the observance of proper 
precautions, they should be very few and far 
between. 


THREE ROSES. 


Together on a slender spray they hung, 
Towered with equal beauty, passing fair, 

And blent, as though an unseen censer swung, 
Their mingled perfume with the morning air. 


Not theirs the fate to linger till decay 
Strewed their sweet-scented petals on the ground, 
For ere the close of that bright summer day, 

Each sister-rose another fate had found. 


Twined in the meshes of a beauty’s hair 
One blossom faded slowly, hour by hour, 
Until at parting, some one in despair 
As a memento craved the withered flower. 


One went an offering to a vain coquette, 

Who plucked its leaves, and as they fluttering fell, 
Whispered a test that has believers yet, 

He loves me — loves me not — he loves me well. 


A maiden’s form lies in a darkened room, 

In folded hands, upon a pulseless breast, 
One touch of colour in the deepening gloom, 
The last of the three roses is at rest. 


0 Love and cruel Death, so far apart. 

Rose-sisters fair, could I but change with thee 
And choose the fate of either of the three, 

0 happiest rose of all, my choice would be 
Thy place above the maiden’s pulseless heart. 

J. H. Symes. 
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interest, many curious relics being constantly 
thrown up — coins of gold, silver, and copper, of 
medieval or modern date, though those of the 
Roman Empire are most common. Sometimes 
antique rings are found, seals, and gold ingots, 
with other spoils of the sea, wrested from the 
dead of ancient as well as modern times by the 
relentless storms raging in the dreaded bay. To- 
night, the faintest ripple marks the advance of 
the rising tide, and the beach resembles a 
curving serpent spanning the waters from shore 
to shore. 

In the morning the sun arose from out a cloud- 
less horizon, and gathering heat as he mounted, 
poured down his scorching rays into the dazzling 
quarries. Larks sang against heaven’s breast, 
perfect symbols of freedom. Below, the depress- 
ing spectacle of convict-life — man parted from his 
fellow-men, toiling here in the hot sun till he is 
burnt to a dull brick colour. Here are men of 
all ages, characters, nationalities, and diversities 
of crime. Hideous destiny — the cell and remorse 
by night, the blazing quarry and compulsory 
silence by day. Closely-shaved heads, clean- 
shaven’ faces, red-hooped stockings, and gray 
knickerbockers ; the broad arrows stamped on 
the gray coats ; each with his number and term 
of sentence fixed to his straining arm. An L on a 
black ground, ghastly sign ! signifying that this 
silent labourer, who has about him the bearing of 
a gentleman, has parted for ever from the world. 
No hope, no amelioration, till he shall lay down 
his weary head on his pallet and sleep the last 
sleep. A ‘ butterfly ’ man rests for a moment to 
wipe bis streaming brow, when the warder’s stern 
voice bids him proceed with his work. One leg 
and arm yellow, the other black, signifying a 
desperate character. His face is significant of his 
fierce nature. The whole is truly a depressing 


ON PORTLAND ISLE. 

In the golden haze of the summer night, iron- 
bound Portland rises sombre against the flush 
of the fading skies. The gray quarries, delved 
out of the heart of the arid cliffs, testify to 
the reality of human labour ; gigantic landslips 
constantly shooting forth titanic blocks down 
upon the wild shores and afar out to sea. A 
natural fortress, desolate and sterile, yet withal 
magnificent. The weary clink, clink of the 
hammer, and the rattle of the crane-chains in 
the quarries, have ceased for the day, and a 
mysterious silence reigns over the weird head- 
lands, upheaved, in one of her caprices, by 
Nature’s mighty shoulders. To the west, a few 
filmy clouds float above the setting sun, that 
tinges with living fire the foaming surf, where 
four tides meet and boil as in a caldron in Port- 
land Race. Away to the east lies the lovely Bay 
of Weymouth, gentle ripples kissing the sides of 
the anchored yachts, their white wings closed in 
slumber. The chalk cliffs loom faintly gray, 
half- veiled in silver mists ; and six hundred feet 
below, the dim cavernous rocks stretch afar on 
all sides. The waters swirl with an ominous roar, 
suggestive of many a fatal shipwreck. 

The curious natural breakwater of the * Chesil 
Beach ’ connects Portland with the mainland. A 
puzzle to the geologist, this wonderful beach is an 
example of the sea producing a barrier to its own 
progress, the destruction of one part of the coast 
becoming the means of protection to another. 
The heavy waves of the Atlantic are here barred ; 
and during a ground-swell, the ceaseless grinding 
of the pebble flints is heard, like the dull roar of 
thunder, for miles inland. In length about ten 
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making ; others pushing and dragging the heavy 
trucks' laden with stone, which in another quarry 
would be moved by horse-power. One old man, 
scarce able to drag one leg after another, holds to 
the truck’s side. He is too old to work, but still 
he must follow. The sweat streams down the 
leather-coloured faces ; the sun beats ever hotter 
and hotter ; the stone gives back the glow like a 
furnace. There is a jingle of metal, and a man 
passes dragging behind him heavy chains attached 
to his legs, raising a cloud of dust as he goes. 
Always the incessant clink of the hammer ; the 
grinding of the chain running through the crane 
that raises the huge blocks ; the creak of the 
barrows ; the commanding voice of the warder, 
dark-blue coated, a sword by his side, a white hat 
falling to the shoulders, protecting his face and 
neck from the sun ; the sentries pacing slowly 
round, loaded rides in their hands, hem in the 
wretched children of crime. 

Adepts at every phase of crime are repre- 
sented in that scorching quarry ; all are on the 
dead level of the convict. The murderer who 
quenched the human life as he would that of 
a mouse, works side by side with the cultured 
gentleman, who in the luxurious precincts of his 

I own mansion wrote a name that was not his ; 

I one short ' moment of reckless impulse ending 
thus. Men with the slumbering demon in them, 
irreclaimable, untamable, in whose presence the 
warder’s hand never leaves the sword’s handle, 
working alongside one for whom hope lies 
buried, and love is for ever dead ; condemned, 
it may be, upon circumstantial evidence, and — 
who knows? — perhaps innocent. The unutter- 
able misery in the blue eyes, the listlessness of 
the drooping shoulders and bending back — no 
more awful spectacle than this utter hopelessness, 
this snuffed-oufc existence. ‘Not much trouble 
with the gentlemen/ says the warder; ‘they 
never forget who they are.’ The prison clock 
chimes eleven ; those silent figures fall mechani- 
cally into ranks, are searched, hats off, arms 
raised, and then marched to the prison for 
dinner, a dull, despairing herd. This is human 
life in its most awful reality, only to be realised 
when witnessed. Only can one really pity when 
one has seen, A living death in a world of 
beauty. 

Outside the gray prison walls lies a tiny church 
with a black-and-white mosaic pavement, laid 
down by a female convict of high descent. Pass- 
ing through the little scattered village of Wake- 
ham, one emerges on a peaceful spot, a deep glade 
running down to the sea, shaded by giant elms. 
On the green brow of the cliff stands 4 Bow and 
Arrow’ Castle, a ruined keep, ascribed by tradi- 
tion to William Rufus, having a large circular 
chamber, with three wide windows built in the 
six-foot thickness of the walls. Down through 
the trees lies all that remains of a tiny chapel, 
facing the west — a restful dream-haunted spot, 
where one may for a time forget the sorrows 
of humanity, and drink in the fullness and 
perfection of nature. Some few of the gray 
headstones stand erect ; but the majority have 
slanted over, and many are fallen, their inscrip- 
tions hidden by moss. The blossoming grass 
flourishes luxuriantly. The air is full of shadowy 
silence; even the rooks in the elms rest in the 
noontide blaze. A faint tinkle comes from the 


bay below where the waters caress the pebbles. 
A white throat calls suddenly from his perch upon 
a tomb whereon is graven 1674 — C I loved him 
well.’ Like an echo, the pathos of a long-for- 
gotten grief. A little brook gurgles down through 
the glade to the sea, spanned by a fine old bridge 
in perfect preservation, fringed by purple irises 
and glossy hartstongue ferns. The scorching sun 
can pierce no entrance through the vault of trees, 
and all is cool and deeply verdant. 

Away to the northward, on Portland Bill, 
stand the upper and lower lighthouses and coast- 
guard stations. There is no carriage-road, and 
the way is extremely rough, in many places 
dangerous ; but the grandeur of the scene it is 
impossible to describe, when one stands out on 
the edge of the giddy sheer cliff, looking down on 
the fatal reefs, where the fleeing fugitive from 
justice, listening to the dread boom of the great 
gun over land and sea which tells of liis escape, has 
rather faced death in the fierce race of the tide 
round the Bill, than be returned to the drawn- 
out agony of prison routine. 

Nowhere can humanity feel more humbled, 
more alone, than in the presence of this havoc 
of nature, thrown down with so careless a hand, 
disclosing phenomena of such extraordinary in- 
terest. Passing through the village of Reforne, 
the lover of geology may gladden his eyes and 
store his mind in several magnificent quarries. 
In one may be seen some curious beehive-shaped 
excavations, recently laid bare, when removing 
the Purbeck from the surface in order to get 
at the valuable Portland stone below. Those 
primitive dwellings vary in size, the largest 
being seven or eight feet in height and about 
nine feet in diameter. Quantities of bones have 
been removed from the interiors, and on one 
occasion a heap of blackened corn. There can 
be no doubt they date from prehistoric times, 
and it is a misfortune that the quarry exten- 
sions will not permit of such interesting relics 
being preserved. A stone cist lias also been 
discovered, the skeleton in a sitting posture, 
the skull— an enormous one — resting on the 
hands ; beside it, three iron balls, a spear-head, 
and three earthenware cups. 

The huge blocks of glittering freestone are 
most interesting to see. The beds lie at a depth 
of about sixty feet, but vary in different quarries. 
The workmen profess to tell by tlie musical 
ring of the hammer the quality of the stone. 
Blocks of any size may be procured, owing to 
the beds being continuous. Some beds, such as 
the 4 Roach,’ are so crowded by fossils that they 
are useless for building purposes, though used for 
| constructing quays, harbours, &c., where a smooth 
I surface is not necessary. The marine beds above 
and below the Portland stone are distinguished 
by their abundance of 4 ammonites/ often of huge 
size, some being hardly less than a cartwheel. 
The cottagers have them placed above their doors 
as ornaments, and about the gardens. 

A thin seam of clay, termed 4 scum ’ by the 
quarrymen, spreading over the whole of the 
Portland series, is of interest, as marking the 
emergence of the Portland beds from the sea ; ‘ 
in other words, separating the marine (Portland 
stone) from the fresh-water (Purbeck formation). 
In a species of slate, stalagmites are got of good 
size, the surface of the stone being more or less 
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MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 


coated. But perhaps that which is of most starboard— 1 there are seats, and you will be 
interest to the careless observer is that earthy sheltered there. This is damping stuff.’ 
deposit known as the 4 Dirt-bed,’ which is really 4 Not yet,’ she answered. 4 1 am as safe here, 
the soil in which flourished an ancient ^ forest, I hate the thought of having anything to screen 
several fine fossil trunks, all _ cone-bearing, of the sea from me. I want to look — at any moment 
<rood girth, and considerable height, testifying to the Indiaman or the man-of-war may come close 
this. ^Amongst other finds is a singular vegetable to us.’ * 


production, known to quarrymen as 4 crows 5 nests ;’ 
but in reality they are fossil plants of the exist- 


4 Be it so,’ said I. — 4 How rapidly has all this 
happened ! One of the cutter’s men shouted 


in cr- order of Cycads. These ‘crows’ nests’ closely to me that the Indiaman had fired two guns. 


resemble a pine-apple. 


Why did they not report this to us? 


The bleak sterile Portland of to-day must at they believe the swell would not let them get 
one time have been luxuriantly wooded. Quarry- aboard? They saw — of course they saw— this fog 
ing operations on the island have led to the bearing down ; why did not the madmen let us 
discovery of bones belonging to extinct animals, know of it?’ 
such as the mammoth, also of those gigantic 4 What will my aunt think V 

creatures that existed during the Secondary 4 Why, she will be in a terrible fright. But it 


such as the mammoth, also of those gigantic 4 What will my aunt think?’ 

creatures that existed during the Secondary 4 Why, she will be in a terrible fright. But it 

period, marine saurians ; the Ichthyosaurus, a will not last. We shall be picked up presently, 
gigantic lizard, in size approaching the whale ; I would rather be here than in the cutter. If 
showing that at one time a shallow shore must they are wise, they will ride to their oars ; if they 
have existed, on which lived those monsters of a row or allow the wind and seas to drive them, 
bygone age. One can imagine this Portland of they are bound to lose both ships, the night being 
the past, when the shades of a luxurious tropical at hand ; and then God help them 1’ 

forest sprang upon the soil which had slowly 4 Oh, it was an evil moment,’ she cried, 4 when 

emerged from the ocean ; when the cave-men we sighted the corvette !’ 


gazed over the waters, and prostrated them- 
selves to that mighty power, the only god they 


4 It was an evil moment,’ I exclaimed bitterly 
and wrath fully, ‘when Mr Colledge, who had 


knew, the rising sun. Who can interpret the undoubtedly taken too much wine on board the 
story of Portland, now lying like some old-world Magicienne , suggested that we should kill an 
monster on the bosom of the deep ? Slowly a leaf hour on this hull. — Where,’ I cried passionately, 
is turned over by man in the book of stone, and 4 could the unhappy lieutenant’s wits have been ? 
gradually a history is pieced together, as it is He laughed at me for indicating the appearance I 
wrung by the sweat of the brow from her stony witnessed in the north-west. Was there nothing 
heart. in the weight of this swell to convince him that 

The shadows grow longer, and a belt of purple there must be mischief not far off?’ 
cloudland marks where sea and sky fade into 4 What will my aunt think?’ she repeated, as 
each other. The solitary bell of Portland prison, though she scarcely heeded my words, whilst she 
mellowed in the summer twilight, comes floating brought her hands, brilliant with rings,, together 
over the headlands ; but it brings no hope to and stared into the thickness with her eyes on fire 
those within, whose destiny must ever be to toil, with fear and amazement and the score of wild 
toil, toil, till life becomes a blank— on through emotions which filled her. 

- 7 _ 1 n h .hi mi 1 *r 1 1 1 ,1 J j 1 


the lovely days of summer, when the sky oyer 
the wheat is blue, when the earth seems so fair 


Though I held my peace on the subject, the 
wind, that was blowing with the spite of an ugly 


that sorrow seems a dream ; on through the squall, was exciting an alarm in me that rose 
winter days, when the crystal rime makes beau- above all other considerations of our situation, 
tiful the barred windows; never more to feel the The hatches lay open, and there was nothing to 
breath of freedom on the cheek, to see the loved be seen of their covers about the decks. If this 
ones, or to hear their voice ; no longer to watch weather continued, a high sea must presently 
the progress of humanity along the grand road of follow, in which case there could be nothing to 
the universe. At night, the pallet bed and brief save the wreck from filling and foundering. The 
oblivion ; but perchance, through the narrow slit lieutenant had assured us that she was dry ; but 
which lights the lonely cell, the watchful eye of a it was certain that she had been badly wrenched 
star may look down and speak to weary hearts by the lightning stroke that had dismasted and 


of a breaking day in a world to come. apparently set her on fire forward, and by the 

— furious gale that had chased her afterwards ; and 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. though she may have been tight when the 

lieutenant overhauled her, this constant working 
the romance or a wreck. j n the strong swell might at any instant cause her 

chapter xxx. — NIGHT. to start a butt or open a seam, and then what 

The wind blew hard, and the vapour swept past should I be able to do? Both pumps were 
in a horizontal pouring, masses of it coming on a smashed level to the deck ; there was no boat ; 
sudden in a blinding thickness till you could not there was nothing discoverable fore and aft which 
see half the wreck’s length ; then the silver-tinted I could launch and secure my companion and 
volumes would brighten for a breath or two, and myself to. It was with inexpressible anxiety, 
show the steel-coloured sea heaving its freckled therefore, that I would send my gaze from time 
: and foamless folds into the vaporous faintness a to time to windward, in the hope of observing a 
few hundred feet off; then the mist would boil thinning in the thickness there, or any the faintest 
down and over us once more until it was like imaginable sign to elate me with the belief that 
being in a room filled with steam. the worst of the fog was on us, that we were now 

4 The cabin is empty,’ said I— -the girl being on feeling the worst of the wind, and that the ocean. 


e, I had taken care to drag the body to | would be clearing soon. 


the worst of the fog was on us, that we were now 
feeling the worst of the wind, and that the ocean 
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The time passed. I looked at my watch after | 
we had been sitting a little, and found it six 
o’clock. The sun would be setting in something 
more than an hour, and a bitter black night was 
bound to follow if the vapour had not cleared 
when daylight ended. There was now a smart 
sea running, but the swell had flattened some- 
thing, I thought. The hull was horribly frisky, 
leaning at desperate angles from side to side, and 
often recovering herself with a jerk that must 
have flung us to the deck had we not been seated. 
But she was extraordinarily light, and floated 
very tall, and though there would sometimes 
come a blow of salt water against the bow that 
flashed across the deck in a mass of foam and 
green crystals, yet she soared so nimbly to the 
height of every surge that she took in amazingly 
little water. Indeed, it Was not long before I 
felt myself infinitely comforted by her behaviour, 
convinced that it would have to breeze up with 
much more spite than the wind now had to put 
us in jeopardy from a filling hold. 

Shortly before the hour of sundown, I induced 
Miss Temple to occupy the deck-house. She 
entered with a great deal of reluctance, and seated 
herself in a corner that was the furthest away 
from where the body had been. It had not been 
very easy to converse outside. The ceaseless 
roaring and washing noises of the water, with the 
alarming thumps and leapings of froth at the bow, 
and the sounds of the rushing wind sweeping in 
gusty cries over the mutilated rails of the hull as 
she was hove up full into it, and then sinking 
into a sort of humming moaning as the wreck 
drove clown the liquid acclivity into the swift 
comparative stillness of the trough : all this was 
distracting and terrifying, and speech had been 
difficult. But the interior of the deck-house was 
a shelter to the ear and voice. I seated myself 
opposite the girl, giving her as wide, respectful a 
berth as the narrow cabin permitted. The shadow 
of the evening lay already sullen in the white 
mist that looked to boil upon the wind, though at 
that hour it was not so thick but that the gaze 
might be able to penetrate a distance of a quarter 
of a mile. Miss Temple was deadly pale. Even 
her lips had lost their delicate rosy tint, and sat 
blanched in their compression. Her eyes looked 
preternaturally large, and there was an expression 
of passionate desperation in them, as one might 
figure of some proud, high-spirited creature driven 
at bay, and rounding upon the pursuer with a 
gaze charged with despair and wrath and the 
misery of some heart-breaking resolution. 

4 I believe I shall go mad,’ she said, 4 if this fog 
does not cease. I feel as though I were now 
insane, and that what we are suffering is the 
imagination of madness.’ 

rf It is a frightful time of suspense,’ I answered ; 

* we must have patience : there is no other medi- 
cine for this sort of affliction.’ 

‘I could stab myself,’ she cried, 4 for being in 
this position. There is the Indiaman close at 
hand ; I see her saloon cheerful with lamplight, 

: the tables glittering, the passengers seated, talking 
and laughing, without a thought of us by this 
time.’-— I shook my bead.— She continued : i I 
think of the security, the comfort of that ship, 
which I never once reflected on when in her. 
And now contrast this ! ’ 

She rolled her wonderful eyes over the narrow 


compartment in a shuddering way that was elo- 
quent with abhorrence. 

‘Why am I here? It is my own fault. I 
could stab myself for my folly.’ 

It made one think of some beautiful wild 
creature newly caged to watch her. 

4 It is bad enough,’ said I ; 4 but it might be 
much w T orse. Think of yourself in that open 
boat — on this high sea, and amidst this blinding 
vapour : no water, no food, the blackness of the 
night coming down, and a thousand leagues of 
ocean all around you !’ 

4 Is not the cutter safer than this horrible 
wreck ? ’ she cried, 4 If the morning exposes the 
ships to the people in her, they can row; but 
what can we do ?’ 

4 If the morning exposes the ships,’ said I, 
‘they’ll see us, and very joyfully attempt to 
fetch us — that is to sail to us.’ 

She turned to look through a window the 
glass of which was gone, and through which the 
wind was shrilling as though it blew into a 
cylinder. It was fast darkening. In these lati- 
tudes twilight is brief, and in such weather as 
this there would be none. It was little more now 
than sombre blank grayness outside, with a sight 
of the steel-coloured swell, over whose humps the 
seas were rushing in foam, shouldering and vanish- 
ing into the thickness. But there was no increase 
in the wind, and the run of the surge did not 
gain in weight. 

I watched the girl while she looked through 
the window. It is not in language to convey the 
tragic irony that was put into our situation by 
her sparkling holiday attire. Her dress was of 
some white material, of a silken or lustrous 
nature, that most perfectly fitted the beauties of 
her person. Her hat was some rich combination 
of richly-plumed straw. She had removed her 
gloves on descending into the cabin of the bull 
when we boarded her, and many rings of splendour 
and value flashed on her fingers in a very armour 
of jewels and gold. There were gems in her ears* 
and a heavy chain of gold round her neck, ter- 
minating in a whole cluster of trinkets at her 
girdle, in which was sheathed a watch of the size 
of her thumb-nail. Think of this glittering 
figure, this stately, most perfect shape of woman- 
hood in the gloom of the strong, rude interior 
of the deck-house, with its few rough details of 
fittings in the shape of a table and lockers* 
nothing to see through the window but the rough 
deck spreading naked to its splinters of bulwark,, 
with the angry foam of waters beyond, and a near 
sky of fast blackening vapour ! 

‘What are we to do?’ she exclaimed, resuming 
her former attitude and fixing her large desperate 
eyes upon me, 

4 We must wait,’ said I. 

4 You have been a sailor, Mr Dugdale ; tell me- 
wliat you think ?’ 

‘Well, first of all, we must be prepared to. 
spend the night on this wreck’ — - — She. flashed 
her hands to her face and held them there, and 
I waited for her to look at me again. 4 This 
weather,’ I proceeded, ‘is not likely to last very 
long. The dawn will probably exhibit a clear 
sky. If the ships are not in sight’— she drew in 
her breath with an hysterical 4 Oh’ — ‘they will 
still have the bearings of the wreck, and search 
for us. Were there but a single vessel to hunt 
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after the hull, we might still feel perfectly safe ; the box of candles under my arm, I fell again 
but there are two, and one of them is an English upon my hands and knees, crawled to the cabin 


man-of-war.’ 


ladder, and joined the deck-house so wearied by 


4 But will Sir Edward Panton know that we the posture I had been forced to adopt and by 
are here V _ the convulsive motions of the deck, which had 

‘No doubt. ^ He or others will have seen the put an aching as of rheumatism into every bone, 
cutter deviate for the wreck instead of pulling for that I was forced to sit and remain quiet for 
the Indiaman.’ . _ some minutes. 

* But they may think we are in the boat ; and The wind swept in through the denuded 
if she is not recovered, they will search for her, windows ; but the structure, as I have before 


and not trouble themselves about the wreck.’ 


said, was long in proportion to its width, and at 


4 We must he hopeful, and we must be patient,’ the fore-end the atmosphere was quiet enough for 
said I. a candle to burn in. I secured the empty pickle 

It was now rapidly growing dark. The white bottle to a stanchion with my handkerchief, and 
waters showed ghastly over the edge of the bare placed the lighted candle in it ; and the square of 
deck to each convulsive jerking roll of the hull, the bottle held the flame at a sufficient distance 
and my companion’s white face was little more from the stanchion to provide against all risk of 
than a glimmer in the gloom of the corner in fire. The light seemed to raise some little heart 
which she sat. The thought of the long black in Miss Temple, 


hours which lay before us was intolerable, x x uu cue ujLavc, sue caucuiucu, wiiiu L'lctiiuo § 
looked about me for a lamp, but there was nothing at the black square of the hatch, 4 to descend into ! 
of the kind, nor hook nor bracket to prove that that dreadful dungeon. There may he dead | 


4 You are brave,’ she exclaimed, with a glance 


a lamp or lantern was ever used in this small 
abode. I tokl Miss Temple that I would go 


bodies there.’ 

‘I am not afraid of dead bodies’ said I. 4 1 


below and search for something wherewith to wish there were nothing more harmful in this 


make a light. 

4 Will you be long?’ she asked. 

4 1 shall make haste,’ said I. 

4 Yes, if you please, Mr Dugdale,’ she ex- 
claimed. 


world than dead men. — Here are two bottles of 
wine and some biscuit. You will be the better 
for a little refreshment.’ 

I knocked off the head of a bottle and handed 
her a draught. She looked at the rough drinking- 


I had in my pocket the old-fashioned arrange- vessel for "a little, and then said with a painful 


extravagant leaps and rolls of the mere shell of please,’ said I 


ment of tinder-box and sulphur matches, being, smile: 4 A desperate change, Mr Dugdale, from 
indeed, too confirmed a smoker to stir very far the table of the Indiaman ! Will this wine hurt 
without that convenience. The mere descent of me?’ 

the steps was a horrible labour, owing to the £ I will drink first, to reassure you, if you 


wreck, and my progress was scarcely more than 


she exclaimed ; 

; ’ and she drank. 


must not be too 


inch by inch, forced to hold on as I was with the cowardly ; ’ and she drank. 

tenacity of the grip of a parrot’s beak. The I took a good drain myself, and found it the 
straining noises in the cabin might have easily same noble wine that the poor lieutenant had 
led me to suppose that the hull was going to tasted. 


pieces. Every blow of the sea trembled through j 
her down here as though the fabric forward ] 


4 Try one of these biscuits, Miss Temple,’ said I ; 
they are but coarse eating for you, I fear ; they 


were breaking up, and" I recollect swinging are the bread that poor Jack is fed on.’ 
by a stanchion for some minute or two, over- She took one and nibbled at it. 
whelmed with the consternation excited in me by 4 Ha!’ said I, ‘this is an ocean experience 
the sounds, and by a sudden recollection of the indeed. This is being shipwrecked. You will 
lieutenant’s words that the brig in her forecastle have a deal more to talk about when you get 
had been burnt out. But I had promised Miss home than Colledge could have dreamt of in 
Temple to be speedy ; and the thought of her proposing this excursion for that purpose. —Can 
sitting lonely above in terror and despair brought you bite that biscuit? 5 


my mind back to its bearings. 

It was almost pitch-dark, but remembering the 


4 Yes,’ she answered. 

‘It is rather flinty,’ said I, munching. ‘There 


situation of the pantry in which the lieutenant should be something more relisliable than this to 
had cracked the bottle of wine, I dropped on my be come at below. I will make another hunt.’ 
hands and knees, not daring to trust my feet, 4 No, if you please,’ she cried vehemently ; 
and crawled towards it- When I guessed by ‘do not leave me, Mr Dugdale.’ 
groping that I was near the door, I kindled a ‘Ay, but food apart, since we must needs 


looked to me very much like a sample of booty, 
as it was scarcely to be supposed that a vessel of 


‘Oh, I do not want to rest,’ she exclaimed. 
4 Do you think I could sleep? I shall sit as I am, 


| the class of the Aspirante would lay in stores of and pray for the light to come and for a sight of 
i that quality. I hunted for a candlestick, and the ships.’ _ . 

| found a small empty pickle bottle, which would I made no answer, though it was on the tip of 
very well answer the purpose of holding the my tongue to say I was sorry for her sake that 
candle. This I squeezed under my waistcoat, it was I, and not Colledge, whom she was 
and filled v my coat-pockets with a couple of adrift with. It was an impulse coming through 
bottles of wine, a handful of ship’s biscuit, and some sudden hot recollection of her treatment of 
a little tin drinking- vessel ; and then putting me on board the Countess Ida; hut I hit my lip, 
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and was grateful for my silence a moment after, 
■when I saw her fine eyes swimming with tears. 

‘Pray, have hope,’ I exclaimed. C I am sure 
after a bit you will find plenty of courage in 
your heart to confront this little passage, hard 
as it is. I will do what I can. I would you 
had a better sailor than I by your side ; but what 
can be done by me shall be done, and the worst 
is a long way off yet, I am certain.’ 

She put her hands upon the table and hid her 
face in them. I lifted the lid of the locker I 
was using as a seat, to stow away the bottles in 
a safe place ; for, talk as I might, it was only God 
could know whether it might not end in a single 
drop of the liquor becoming more precious to 
us than twenty times the value of the cargo of 
the Indiaman. There were some wearing apparel, 
a few small coils of ratline -stuff, and other odds 
and ends in the locker, but nothing noticeable. 
I then clawed my way to the deck-house door to 
take a look round. * It was black as fog and 
darkness could make it. Close alongside, the 
foam glanced dimly, with now and again a 
flash of phosphoric light in some dark coil down 
whose slope the hull was sliding ; but there was 
nothing else to see. The wind still blew fresh, 
but there was no recognisable increase in it since 
the hour of its first coming down upon the wreck. 
It made a most dismal and melancholy noise of 
howling in the sky, as it swept through the dark 
obscurity, splitting upon the foremast and the 
shrouds which supported the spar, in a low-toned 
long-drawn shriek, which had something of the 
sound of a human note as it pierced through the 
hissing and seething round about, and through 
the strange, low, dull thunder made by the 
shouldering of liquid folds coming together as 
they ran, and by the hurl of the surge as it 
rounded and dissolved into foam. 


more himself held out hopes that such might 
ere long be tbe case ; but owing to various diffi- 
culties and obstacles, tbe matter was not at that 
time taken up in real earnest. The subject was 
revived in 1885 when sixpenny telegrams were 
introduced, and it was sanguinely thought that 
with the cheapened tariff the initiation of tele- 
graph money orders was but a matter of a few 
months’ time. And doubtless had Mr Fawcett 
lived, such would have been the case, for that 
ardent reformer would have found means of over- 
•coming the objections that had hitherto prevented 
the establishment of such a system. As it is, it 


TELEGRAPH MONEY ORDERS. 
Another addition has been made to the numerous 
facilities which the Post-office already affords to 
the public by the introduction in March this 
year of a system for Telegraphing Money 
Orders. The idea is by no means new, for it 
was freely mooted as far back as the year 1870, 
when the electric wires of the country were 
acquired by the Government. As a matter of 
fact, the old telegraph companies had in operation 
a plan whereby large sums of money could be 
remitted for the purpose of taking up bills on 
the last day of grace ; and the withdrawal of 
the facility on the transfer of the telegraphs to 
the State was undoubtedly a great blow to mer- 
chants in strained situations, although, from the 
very nature of things, the grievance was not one 
which could well be ventilated. It was not, of 
course, to be expected that the Government should 
continue the practice of the old companies in 
regard to large sums of money; but it was 
generally considered that the introduction of the 
uniform and cheaper telegraphic tariff would 
enable the Post-office authorities, by utilising the 
machinery of the new department in combination 
with the existing money-order service, to organise 
a system of telegraph money orders. Mr Seuda- 


has been reserved for Mr Raikes to give effect 


to this desirable measure of reform. 

Much as we pride ourselves on our Post-office 
arrangements, it cannot be denied that in some 
respects we are considerably behind other nations. 
Telegraph money orders have, for example, been 
established for many years past in several of the 
continental countries, as well as in some of our 
own colonies. In France, Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy the system has' been 
carried out with much success, the maximum 
amount which can he telegraphed varying accord- 
ing -to the country concerned. Thus, in France, 
as much as two hundred pounds can be tele- 
graphed ; while in Belgium and Italy the maxi- 
mum amount is forty pounds, and in Germany it 
is twenty pounds. The charges generally are the 
ordinary money- order rates plus the ordinary 
charge for a telegram ; but if the money is to 
be paid at the residence of the addressee, there 
is an additional charge for the messenger. There 
are also in some countries, where the telegraph 
office is distinct from the Post-office, charges for 
transferring the telegraphic advice from one office 
to the other. In other countries, again, there is 
a charge for sending a separate telegraphic advice 
to the payee. 

As regards our own colonies, telegraph money 
orders can be sent in Victoria, New Zealand, 
Queensland, South Australia, and New South 
Wales for various amounts up to a maximum 
of ten pounds, the arrangements being similar 
to those in operation in the European coun- 
tries referred to. In the face of the successful 
operation of these systems, which in most cases 
have now been established very many years, 
it is surprising that this country has so -long 
deferred making the experiment ; for although 
it can hardly be said that there has been any 
actual demand for telegraph money orders, yet 
there can be no doubt that such a system will 
prove a very great convenience to many persons. 
It may easily happen that a tourist should find 
himself in a strange place at the end of his funds, 
unforeseen circumstances having upset his calcu- 
lations and caused him to outrun the constable. 
In such a case, the new system of telegraph 
money orders will prove of inestimable value to* 
him ; for in a couple of hours — or less, perhaps — 
he can telegraph to his friends and receive from 
them in return the necessary funds to enable him . 
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to continue his travels. Prior to the new system, 
he must have been put to the delay and incon- 
venience of waiting at least a couple of days 
before the required remittance came to hand. 
To commercial travellers, too, and in cases of 
financial emergency generally, it is obvious that 
the system will prove of very great use. 

The main obstacles that have caused the Post- 
office to hesitate to adopt a telegraph money- 
order system are, we believe, two in number — the 
proper provision of funds at small post-offices to 
meet sudden demands, and the apprehension of 
fraud. As regards the first point, it does not 
appear probable that even if the system applied 
to the smallest class of offices, which at present 
it does not, where only a very small reserve 
balance is allowed to be retained, it would be | 
put to much use in regard to such offices ; and I 
as the lowest reserve cash balance is ten pounds, j 
they would at all events he in a position to meet J 
telegraph orders to that extent, for they could I 
at once telegraph for fresh supplies. At the 
larger offices, the fear of inconvenience from lack 
of funds is of course much less, more especially 
as we believe the receipts as a rule exceed the 
payments ; while, moreover, the system for keep- 
ing Post-offices properly in funds is so efficient 
as to cause no serious apprehension on this score 
in relation to telegraph money orders. In those 
foreign countries where such a system exists, no 
difficulty appears to have arisen under this head. 
In some countries, when an office on which a 
telegraph money order is drawn has not suffi- 
cient funds, there are arrangements for obtaining 
the money from a local bank, a government 
treasury, or from the nearest large post-office. 
Where such means of obtaining the money are 
not available, the payee has to wait until the 
paying office has sufficient funds in hand. 

The apprehension of fraud is no doubt a more 
serious difficulty ; still, with proper precautions, 
and the system of not paying the order until the 

f ayee has been properly identified, this risk will 
e minimised. Abroad, no special precautions 
are observed, further than repeating the amounts 
in words and figures from post-office to post- 
office ; and the systems do not appear to have 
suffered much from fraud. If an error occurs 
leading to over-payment, the telegraphist in fault 
is held responsible for the loss. 

The caution with which the Post-office here 
have proceeded in introducing telegraph money 
orders is evidence of the diffidence with which 
the scheme was regarded by the authorities. The 
system was first applied tentatively in September 
last to eighteen of the leading towns throughout 
the country; and that it has now been extended 
to all the head post-towns in the United King- 
dom may reasonably be taken to indicate that the 
experiment has proved entirely successful. The 
details of the system are extremely simple, and 
may be briefly described. Most persons are 
nowadays sufficiently well acquainted with the 
nature of electricity and the effect of a tele- 
graphic message to know that the telegraph 
money order means, not the transmission of an 
actual sum of money over the wires, but merely 
the telegraphing of an order to a certain post- 
office to pay to a speeiffed person a certain sum 
of money. To obtain this result, the person 
pending the order has to fill up the ordinary 


money-order requisition form and to write across 
it the words { By telegraph.- The clerk will then 
make out the money order in the usual manner ; 
but instead oi handing the order to the remitter, 
the clerk will furnish him with a receipt for the . 
amount paid ; the order itself, with the words 
e Telegraph money order’ written across its face, 
being retained for transmission to the chief office. 
The clerk will then prepare a telegram of advice 
to the postmaster of the town at which payment 
of the order is desired, giving, of course, all 
needful particulars respecting the money order* 
The^ ordinary advice will be sent on by post, in 
confirmation of the telegraphic advice, to be 
dealt with by the paying postmaster in the 
ordinary routine of money-order business. At 
the post-office where payment is to be made, the 
clerk will, on receipt of the telegraphic advice, 
prepare a form of receipt to he signed by the 
payee of the money order before the amount is 
paid, and this receipt is then dealt with in the 
same manner as a paid money order. The payee 
must, of course, as at present, furnish the name 
of the remitter, and he must also give satisfactory 
evidence that he is the person entitled to pay- 
ment. Should a telegraph money order not be 
used and repayment is desired, the remitter must 
apply to the General Post-office, sending at the 
same time the official receipt, when a new order 
will be issued, less the ordinary commission, 
payable at any money-order office named for 
the purpose. Such, briefly, is the routine of 
the telegraph money-order system ; in all other 
respects the ordinary money-order regulations 
obtain. 

As regards the charges for telegraph money 
orders, it may be remarked that the system is 
I a luxury which the user will find somewhat 
i expensive, especially in connection with small 
amounts. To commence with, there is the 
initial charge at double the ordinary rate for 
money orders ; then tliere- is the charge at the 
ordinary inland rate for the telegram authorising 
payment at the paying office and tlie repetition 
thereof, the minimum being ninepence ; and in 
addition there is the cost of any telegraphic com- 
munication which the remitter may desire to 
send to the person who is to receive the money, 
as the telegram already paid only covers the cost 
of transmitting an advice to the office of payment. 
It will thus be seen that, exclusive of the cost of 
telegram from the remitter to payee, the scale at 
tlie lowest charge runs thus : for sums hot ex- 
ceeding one pound, Is. Id. ; between one and two 
pounds, Is. 3d. ; between two and four pounds, 
Is. 5d. ; between four and seven pounds, Is. 7d. ; 
and between seven and ten pounds, Is. 9d. There 
can he no question as to this tariff being a high 
one ; but as the measure is still comparatively 
tentative, it may probably be found necessary fco 
make the scale so high. It is to be hoped, however, 
that in time, and with the benefit of experience, 
it may he found practicable to reduce the charges; 
and there is the more reason for this hope, seeing 
that in Germany, where telegraph money orders 
have proved very successful, the charge made 
is the ordinary inland money-order commission 
plus the telegraph tariff. At present, the expense 
of the system here will preclude the use of tele- 
graph money orders except in those cases of great 
emergency in which the accommodation afforded 
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will be deemed to be in proportion to the cost 
incurred. It will only be when the rates have 
been lowered that the new system will attain to 
any real popular success. 

THE HOSPITALLERS. 

By Fred. M. White. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAP. I. 

When I am tired and weary of the world, there 
is one spot where I can find balm for the vexed 
spirit and rest for an overburdened mind. You 
would pass it day by day and year by year, never 
dreaming of the paradise that lies within the 
city walls. All the passer-by sees is a long blank 
wall facing the hot dusty street, and nothing to 
break its dreary monotony save an iron-studded 
door, like the entrance to a jail. How should 
you know that beyond it lies all that remains of 
an erstwhile flourishing monastery of the Domini- 
cans, and that the half-effaced inscription over 
the grim door points to the fact that, at the ! 
suppression of the religious houses, ‘the site 
was granted to John Le Marchant and Raphael 
Hutchinson, Esquires V Also, that early in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, it belonged to the Fotheryngsby s 
of Fotheryngsby Court ; and further, as every 
student of Welsh Border history can tell, it 
is known as the Fotheryngsby Hospital to this 
day ; for in the year of grace 1614 one Sir 
Thomas Fotheryngsby erected within the walls a 
quadrangular building to contain ‘ten servitors, 
a Corporal to be over them, and also for n chaplin 
for their souls’ good ; five of them to be such as 
have borne arms, and five such as have served 
their masters well and faithfully.’ And further- 
more, ‘that each Hospitaller at his first admit- 
tance should have a fustian suit of ginger colour 
of a soldier-like fashion, seemly laced ; a hat with 
a band of white, and red slippers ; a soldier-like 
jerkin with half-sleeves, and a square shirt down 
half the thigh, with a moncado or Spanish cap ; 
a soldier-like sword with a belt to wear as he 
: goeth abroad ; a cloak of red cloth lined with 
a baise of red, and reaching to the knee ; and a 
seemly gown to be worn of red cloth reaching 
down to the ankle, lined likewise with red baise, 
to be worn in walks and journeys.’ All of which, 
with the exception of the sword, has been studi- 
ously observed to this very day in the year of 
our Lord 1888. 

Here is such a change from the dusty Wide- 
mareh Street as will startle and delight you. 
Close the door behind and shut out the work- 
aday world, for, in the historic words of the 
Quaker, it hath no business here. There is a 
dim passage opening out suddenly into a quad- 
rangle, formed of twelve houses, four a side ; and 
on the other the ancient chapel, where the chap- 
lain, who is no longer an inmate, officiates ; a 
Wonderfully quaint building, containing on the 
reading-desk a veritable chain-Bible. The houses 
are small, but neat and clean; and round each 
far into the flagged court, are a pro- 
of flowering plants in pots, making the 
spot a veritable garden. We have stepped 
into the past. There are clean old men 


and women clad in the ‘ cloak of red cloth lined 
with a baise of red and for the latter pensioners, 
the ‘seemly gown,’ also of ruddy hue. Beyond, 
there is another passage leading to the gardens, 
filled with peas and beans, and such produce as 
the owners care to cultivate ; and then, when you 
have noted and admired the Arcadian neatness, 
you will have another surprise ; for exactly oppo- 
site you there stands the ivy-mantled ruin of 
the old monastery, its roofless walls showing the 
bright blue sky beyond, with a peep of the same 
boundless heaven through an open chimney, 
where now the swallows and sparrows build. 
Where once the rushes were strewn underfoot, 
lies a carpet of emerald turf ; great heads of fox- 
glove rear themselves on the open hearthstone ; 
the very preaching-cross where vast multitudes 
were wont to assemble to hear exhortations in 
time of war, or prayer in the hour of disaster, 
still remains in the midst of this silent silvan 
beauty, presided over by the invisible spirit of 
Peace. 

Every inch of this ground is teeming with 
historic interest. For a small honorarium the 
Corporal will shake his white head, and pour out 
his store of antiquarian lore for the stranger’s 
behoof, embellishing his history with certain 
scraps of information, easy to one long versed 
in the art of concocting historical fiction, yet at 
the same time believing every word that falls so 
; solemnly from his own lips. 

One bright August morning, some two years 
since, or it may be more, for time stands still 
in Fotheryngsby Hospital, two of its inmates 
sat under the shady side of the refectory wall, 
facing the gardens. One was an old man, so 
old that his clean shaven face was one mass of 
wrinkles ; the other, somewhat more robust and 
hearty, who listened politely to his senior’s 
amiable chatter with some show of interest, for 
the discussion was warlike, not to say blood- 
thirsty, to the last degree. Their gray heads 
were close together, contrasting not inharmoni- 
onsly with the scarlet coats ; on the breasts of 
each gleamed more than one silver medal with 
its parti-coloured clasp. 

‘It’s in the blood, Jacob, 5 said the younger 
man, reflectively sucking his pipe. ‘There was 
that lad of mine just the same. He might have 
been the old Squire’s body-servant, and a good 
place too ; but nothing would do but soldiering. 
He fell at Balaklava, in the charge. He was a 
good lad, was Jim.’ 

‘They was like we, Ben. There’s a mort of 
trouble in bein’ a father, not as I ever had time 
to think much of that sort of thing. When 
I was a boy, it was a sore time for wives and 
sweethearts. I’m ninety-five, Mr Choppin — 
ninety-five next Sunday, and I fought under 
the Duke at Waterloo’ 

‘It was in Balaklava harbour,’ returned Mr 
Choppin, not to be outdone, ‘ as I see my most 
active service — A.B. on the old Ajax. It was 
there as Master Frank got killed ’ 

‘And he never smiled again,’ interrupted Mr 
Jacob Dawson, in the tone of one who repeats 
a well -learnt lesson or an oft-repeated story. 
‘I’ve heerd the tale afore, Benjamin, though as 
sad a one as I ever heerd tell.’ 

Ben Choppin looked into space medi 
perfectly unconscious, as was the last 
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of tlie irony underlying his words. It was a 
hot still morning, with the gentlest of breezes 
ruffling the ivy mantle of the ruin— a time for 
rest and retrospection. 

4 He never smiled again, Jacob,’ Choppin 
resumed approvingly ; 4 leastwise, not till Miss 
Sylvia was born, and that was twelve years after- 
wards. There was three besides her and Master 
Frank, all of ’em dyin’ of infantcy ’ — as if child- 
hood was some fell disease— 4 the rest was 
Turkish Bonds, 1 5 m told. 

Mr Dawson nodded his head approvingly, some- 
what hazy in his mind, as well he might be, as 
to whether the bonds in question represented 
another and more virulent complaint peculiar to 
children of tender years. 

4 There was a lad for you,’ continued the 
narrator, with rising enthusiasm— 4 a gentleman 
! and a Goldsworthy every inch of him. And, 
mind you, though he was a midshipman aboard 
| his father’s own ship, there was no favour for 
him. — Well, we was just laughing together— for 
he always had a pleasant word for everybody 
— when plump comes a ball and cuts him right 
down.’ 

4 And then he said, faintlike : 44 Ben, old fellow, 
never mind me, but fetch the dear old gov’nor,” ’ 

Jacob Dawson exclaimed parenthetically. ‘Then 
you lifts him — all, all white from the pain as 
he pretends he can’t feel. That’s what I calls 
being something like an Englishman.’ 

‘Jacob,’ asked Choppin suspiciously, ‘where 
did you get that last bit from V 

‘That bit,’ Dawson returned, with some show 
of pride, ‘ is my own. Still, I won’t make a pint 
on it, Ben, if you do object.’ 

But Ben was so overcome that he could find 
no words to reprimand the Corporal for his un- 
paralleled audacity in spoiling the symmetry of 
his best story. 

Interruptions, so far as they were' quotations' 
from the original text, were permitted, and 
indeed accepted as a compliment ; but never 
before, in the course of fourteen years’ friend- 
ship, had Mr Dawson ventured to interpolate 
ideas of his own into the story-teller’s polished 
narrative. 

It was, after all, a commonplace tale enough. 

Captain Golds worthy, the last of a good old 
Downshire family, had commanded the Ajax 
in the Black Sea squadron during the Crimean 
War; and Ben Choppin, a Downshire man, had 
.been boatswain’s mate on board that gallant ship. 

It was to the death of Captain Goldsworthy’s 
only son that the threadbare story related ; but 
how the Captain came to be a pensioner in the 
same Hospital as his humble follower was one 
of those points which Choppin was somewhat 
hazy upon. 

But this was an old story, likewise the history 
of an honest single-minded gentleman, who 
refused to accept his pension on the ground that 
he had sufficient for his own wants without 
drawing an income he might not earn. We hear 
the rest of the sorry details often enough ; the 
simple individuals who listen to the voice of the 
charmer, and fondly imagine that every financial 
genius who floats a bogus company risks his 
time and money with the philanthropic intention 
' of finding the public a safe investment for spare 
capital at the ratf of twenty per cent. 




Goldsworthy asked for nothing when the crash 
came save a roof, other than that of the poor- 
house, . to cover his gray hairs. Proud to the 
last degree, nothing savouring of charity would 
he accept ; and so it came to pass that, when 
he was jestingly offered a shelter in the Black- 
friars Hospital, he surprised the patron by accept- 
ing tlm offer. He had no encumbrances, no one 
depending upon him but his daughter Sylvia, 
a girl now in her twentieth year. The towns- 
people who knew him and his story wondered 
that he should care to have the girl with him in 
company with decayed soldiers and servants ; 
hut even in the midst of these poor surroundings 
there was a certain innate refinement in the pair 
that caused their fellow-inmates to look up to 
and respect them. 

But Sylvia Goldsworthy, lady bred and born 
to her dainty finger-tips, was no idle heroine 
of fiction, bewailing her hard lot, and waiting s 
for the handsome lover to carry her off to his 
ancestral castle. There was work to be done 
in Castleforcl, music-lessons to be given to more 
or less refractory pupils, and painting lessons ' 
at tlie Ladies’ College. A girl who can support 
herself two years in London studying at the Royal 
Academy and College of Music, does not fear to 
face the ordeal of country-town drudgery. 

‘ I wonder,’ the Captain would say, nodding 
his gray head with the air of a connoisseur over 
some pretty landscape, or listening to some 
brilliant piece of music, for the Hospital home 
boasted a piano — ‘ I wonder you diet not stay 
in London, Sylvia. Think what a future was 
before you !’ 

‘ And what was to become of you ? Why will 
you persist in thinking me to be a genius ? Oh, 

I assure you there are hundreds in London far 
more clever than I who can scarcely get a living. 
Besides, it was so lonely, and I am far happier 
here.’ 

Such conversations were by no means rare in 
the cottage. Then the Captain would nod dis- 
approvingly, as he contemplated this modesty 
of true genius. ‘I sometimes think, I don’t 
know why, that you had some reason more 
powerful than loneliness for leaving your work 
in town.’ 

Sylvia said nothing, but bent her head closer 
over the canvas upon which she was engaged. 
There was a little brighter colour in her cheeks, 
though her eyes were dimmer than before. 4 At 
anyrate, I did my duty,’ she replied ; and some 
instinct warned the Captain that he had best 
seek no further information. There was that 
perfect confidence between them that exists so 
rarely between parent and child, yet without the 
vulgar curiosity which impels some fathers to 
probe into every secret thought and fancy. 

But Ben Choppin, smoking his pipe in the 
peaceful sunshine, with his bosom-friend the 
Corporal, knew nothing of this, except that lie 
would have cheerfully laid down his life for his 
3 r oung mistress, as he would persist in calling her. 
Not a single bit of drudgery was there in the 
Captain’s cottage but owed something of its clean- 
liness to the activity of the erstwhile boatswain. 
Even at the moment of his perturbation at 
Jacob Dawsonfs audacity, the sight of a large tin 
basin of unshelled peas attracted his atten- 
tion, and in the labour of shelling these, his 
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late ill-liumour vanished with every cracking 
hull. 

‘ I heard last night/ he continued, in the pauses 
of this somewhat unmanly occupation, ‘as the 
Hospital had been sold, Jacob . 5 

‘We shan’t have to turn out, Benjamin?’ asked 
the Corporal, startled out of his philosophic 
calm. ‘That don’t mean as the place is to be 
pulled down V 

‘ They couldn’t do it if they wanted to, ’cause 
Blackfriars is endowed. You see, it’s just this 
way : one of the kings of England granted the 
Fotheryngsby estates on condition that they 
always kept up this place for such as we. The 
new * gentleman at Fotheryngsby Court will be 
our new patron, that’s all’ 

‘I hope he won’t forget the Christmas ’bacca 
and plum-pudding, and beer/ Dawson returned 
practically. ‘We must give him a ’int of that 
’ere, Ben.’ 

‘I don’t think he’s likely to forget that, because 
he’s a soldier — a young one, it’s true, but still a 
soldier ; and they say he ’s very rich, far richer 
than Sir Reginald Fotheryngsby, our present 
patron.’ 

‘Who is richer than our patron V asked a voice 
at this moment, as another Hospitaller stole 
upon the old men unawares. Choppin looked up, 
and touched the brim of his cap to his fellow- 
resident, Captain Goldsworthy. 

He was somewhat younger than the others, 
though his hair was white ;. and liis blue eyes 
burned with all the fire and brilliancy of youtli. 
His face, tanned by long exposure 'to tropical 
suns and ocean gales, bore a kindly, gentle 
expression, totally unsoured by misfortune ; yet 
the face, and the slim upright figure, clad in 
a somewhat faded uniform of a Commander in 
Her Majesty’s navy, bore the unmistakable hall- 
mark of gentleman ; the same as he did when on 
Sundays, in his ‘ seemly coat of reel/ he attended 
with the rest in the Hospital chapel. Mr 
Choppin touched his cap again, and unfolded his 
budget of news at much greater length than 
before. 

‘It will not affect us, as you say, Dawson/ 
remarked the Captain with a smile ; ‘ but I am 
truly sorry for Sir Reginald all the same. Why, 
he and I were boys together, gracious me ! half 
a century ago ; and now he is forced to sell his 

very house, and I’- He broke off abruptly, 

and commenced to pace the narrow strip of turf 


! ‘ Mr, at least, Lieutenant Debenham, of 

Leckington Hall. Your honour will be sure to 
remember old Squire Debenham.’ 

‘Ay ; I remember him well enough/ Golds- 
worthy replied with a sternness of face and 
manner which fairly startled the boatswain. — 
‘ Can this news be true ? 5 

‘Well, sir, if bis steward — who used to be an 
honest man, and a good blacksmith to boot,, 
before he became rich at other people’s expense, 
and is own brother-in-law to myself — is any judge, 
it is sure to be.’ 

But the Captain caught but faintly the drift 
of this complicated and not too complimentary 
' explanation. So perturbed did he seem, that the 
Corporal, who hacl remained silent through the 
interview, ventured to heal this anxiety by the 
information that the Hospitallers might still look 
forward with tolerable equanimity to their usual 
good cheer at the festive season. 

£ I)o you imagine that is all we think of ?’ asked 
the Captain sternly. ‘ Pah ! man, I know one 
who would rather starve than taste his hospi- 
tality;’ and saying- these words, the speaker 
turned abruptly towards bis cottage, leaving the 
unhappy Corporal on the verge of tears. 

In the tiny cottage parlour, gay with flowers, 
and bright as the bands of a refined woman could 
render it, Sylvia sat at her easel painting, with 
the shadows cast by the chapel walls throwing 
her face in the shade. A sweet girlish face, a 
more beautiful copy of the Captain’s, looked up 
at him from a frame of deep chestnut-hued hair, 
and as her eyes encountered his and she saw the 
unhappiness there, she laid her brush aside and 
placed -one hand lovingly upon liis shoulder.. 
4 What is it, dear ? ’ she asked simply. 

‘The Hospital is sold; and to whom, do you 
think? None other than the son of my friend , 
Crichton Debenham, the scoundrel who' induced 
me to place my all where he declared his money 
was — the wretch who persuaded me to buy into- 
a concern so that he might come out unscathed.— 
Sylvia, we must say good-bye to Blackfriars.’ 

‘ But, father, the son should not be answerable 
for the father. He may not be such , another ; 
nay, I am convinced he is not. Hugh Debenham 
I know to be one of the noblest and best of 
men.’ Sylvia spoke quickly, almost passionately. 


her eyes bright and glittering, though her cheeks 
were pale and her hands trembled. 

The Captain, hard and stern, changed and 
quivered strangely as he caught the light in his 
daughter’s eyes and read its meaning. ‘You— 
you know him ? 5 he asked. ‘ And yet you never 
told me.’ 

Sylvia bowed her head under the gentleness of 
this reproach. ‘ It was in London/ she faltered, 

‘ months ago, and we used to meet where I was a 
teacher. I— I will tell you all presently. Then 
one day he — he asked me to be his wife.’ 

‘And you refused him.— Ah, I am glad of 
that.’ 

‘I did not, I dared not. I was cowardly 
enough to run away. You see, if we had been 
in the same station in life, I might have 

thought 3 She could say no more, another 

word would have choked her. 

The Captain drew her closer to his side and 
kissed her gently. ‘ This is a pleasant finding,*/ 
said he, with a jocularity he was far from feeling. 
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< What hypocrites yon women are l I should like 
to know, very much like to know, how this thing 
is going to end % ’ 

<The very thing,’ said Sylvia, smiling through 
her tears, ( that gives me so much anxiety.’ 

ROMANCE AND REALITY IN 
SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

Recent remarkable discoveries of gold in por- 
tions of South Africa occupied by Europeans 
have led to the active investigation of adjoining 
territories which are still the undisputed home 
of the black man. Bordering on countries which 
have for many years enjoyed the blessings of 
civilisation, there are vast regions possessing 
great natural advantages and resources, but only 
just awakening the practical interest of the 
enlightened world. The inhabitants of these 
hitherto obscure regions are barbarians, steeped 
in ignorance and superstition. A few tribes are 
of warlike disposition ; but the majority are tract- 
able, and susceptible to the softening influences 
of truth and light. 

Until recently, the few white men— intrepid 
hunters and adventurous traders— who penetrated 
the depths of these unknown wilds, returned to 
civilisation with glowing accounts of their beauty 
and wealth. Frequent dangers were encoun- 
tered and great hardships endured by the wan- 
derers, who were the only sources of informa- 
tion on the arcana of the interior. Stretches of 
sandy desert — ‘thirst,’ as these arid tracts are 
laconically called — where both themselves and 
their cattle severely felt the want of water ; the 
tsetse fly, whose bite is as fatal to cattle as that 
of the cobra is to human beings ; stony plains, 
formidable hills, and malarious valleys were 
amongst the difficulties they surmounted. Their 
toilsome journeys over, they found lands of 
eternal spring, genial climes of such fertility 
that the fruits of the earth were abundantly 
reaped without cultivation.; flocks and herds 
roaming over the grassy undulations; gigantic 
forests ; rivers of clear water ; valuable wild 
beasts and birds ; and game of all descriptions. 
They brought samples of virgin gold, ornaments 
of rude workmanship, ivory, skins, and feathers, 
with which to corroborate the stories of their 
adventures. Their recitals of the wonders of the 
countries they had visited were tinctured with 
archaeology ; they gave graphic accounts of the 
traces of mines, the gold diggings of past ages, 
old workings still extant as examples of ancient 
engineering skill; they told of mysterious caves 
where hidden treasures of gold, precious stones, 
and antique objects of virtu, were jealously 
guarded; and they described magnificent ruins, 
the remains of departed civilisation and grandeur. 
They depicted the natives in all the barbaric 
splendour of the skins of wild animals, gold and 
silver bangles, earrings, and uncouth jewelry ; 
fantastically carved clubs, assegais, and shields ; 
their faces and forms painted and hideously dis- 
figured ; their passions excited by war-dances, 
songs of triumph, and inordinate eating and 
liking; and, in the pale clear light of the 
can moon, indulging in grisly orgies, attrac- 


tive in their wild grotesqueness, but repulsive in 
tlieir savage cruelty. Greatly as the imagination 
assisted in these portrayals, they were f founded 
on facts.’ 

The existence of natural caves hollowed out 
with such precision as to look like the works of : 
experienced engineers has suggested the 'theory 
of ancient mining operations. Some of these 
caves, intricate and perplexing in their windings, 
the galleries opening into immense chambers, * 
with beautiful stalactites and stalagmites, deco- 
rative pendants from the roofs studded with 
myriads of sparkling beads of water, glittering 
in the fitful torchlight, and the statuesque 
figures of the native guides glancing silently 
from place to place, have supplied the excited 
fancy with material for speculation as to hidden 
stores of diamonds and gold. The results of 
vast seismic disturbances, tumbled rock scenery, 
enormous piles of huge stones thrown into the 
fanciful shapes of broken walls, columns, and 
pinnacles, rugged reminiscences of geologic ages, 
which when viewed from a distance have the 
appearance of the wrecks of massive masonry, 
readily lend themselves to the supposition that 
they are the ruins of ancient architecture. 

Lo Benguela, king of the Matabeles; Umban- 
dine, late king of the Swazis ; Khama, and many 
other paramount chiefs, have shown, in their 
receptions of white men, lavish hospitality, rude 
festivity, and displays of barbaric pomp and 
splendour, in which might be detected traces of 
Oriental magnificence. Their war-dances, songs, 
incantations, and mystic ceremonies; the savage 
paraphernalia of skins, feathers, horns, hair, and 
teeth ; the superstitions and cruelties manifested 
in their belief in witchcraft, and the supernatural 
powers attributed to certain animals— show that 
among the natives there is a fondness for 
pageantry, and a reverential fear of the weird ! 
and mysterious. # | 

A sham-fight among the Zulus is an impressive 
spectacle. The dusky warriors are fine muscular 
I fellows, active, athletic, and highly trained. The 
rank and file, untrammelled by ornaments and , 
dress, move about with grace and freedom. The 
officers— chiefs and headmen — wear coronets of 
ostrich feathers, which rustle freely with every 
movement of the body; circling their brows are 
rolls of tiger-skin, from which descend fringes 
of coarse hair ; from the necks and shoulders 
downwards lo the knees their bodies are covered 
with the tails of monkeys and tigers and strips 
of various hides strung together in girdles ; their 
waists are girt about with tufts of lion’s mane 
and cowhair. Forming into line, their variegated 
shields are so close and regular that they appear 
interlocked, whilst above them bristle rows of 
gleaming assegai heads. The foe is imaginary, as 
even among tlieir own tribes they are roused to 
such a pitch of excitement, that, had they any 
opponents, though only in mimic warfare, they 
would be so carried away by their feelings that at 
close quarters bloodshed would inevitably result. 
At the word of command they advance in precise j 
order, first slowly, then quick march, then double, 
and with shouts of ‘Chielal’ they charge their 
imaginary enemies, and the battle becomes fast 
and furious. Brandishing their assegais, stabbing 
and lunging with strength and dexterity, each 
stroke accompanied by a fierce grunt of satis- 
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faction, stamping, gesticulating, and gnashing 
their teeth, they work themselves into a mad 
frenzy, in which their features are distorted, and 
their eyes glare with a tierce lust of blood. 

Suddenly the word of command is given to 
retire, and, as victors shouting triumph, they 
march from the field. Then there appears upon 
the scene a horde of wild-looking black crea- 
tures, running and leaping from place to place, 
screaming demoniacally, and frantically beating 
the earth with short heavy clubs. . These are the 
women, and they are engaged in the horrible 
atrocity of killing the wounded. After a sham- 
tight the night is spent in feasting and revelry. 
Deprived of their spectacular tinsel and enacted 
in terrible earnest, these are the scenes of blood 
through which the march of progress has slowly 
l laboured. Side by side with grim reality there 
has always been a glamour of romance which has 
| invested South Africa with the halo of a future 
Eldorado, and rescued it from the indifference of 
the World. The mantle of prophecy descended 
on the shoulders of the dauntless wanderers who 
told their adventures in story and in verse ; the 
realities of to-day are the romances of twenty 
years ago. Civilisation is now established on a 
firm basis, and will advance rapidly and compre- 
hensively. The struggles and defeats of the past 
will be the stepping-stones of the future. _ Terri- 
torial extension by forcible annexation is being 
superseded by the peaceful and diplomatic mode 
of obtaining a footing in native countries by j 
means of concessions from, paramount chiefs. An I 
embassy, laden with presents, visits the king of j 
a desirable country, and should he prove friendly, j 
as is often the case, peaceful negotiations are 
entered upon with the object of obtaining a con- 
cession, or right to hunt, trade, and mine in a 
portion, or the whole, of his kingdom. Rifles, 
ammunition, textile fabrics, and money from the 
concessionaires facilitate the completion of the 
bargain; everything is done in an orderly 
manner ; pens, ink, and paper are produced ; an 
agreement is drawn up ; and the sable monarch 
for the first time in his life handles a pen, and 
attaches his mark to a document which in his 
eyes possesses talismanic powers. 

The latest outcome of concessions from native 
chiefs is the recently incorporated British South 
Africa Company, which by the terms of its 
charter is granted power to develop, administer, 
and govern a tract of country nearly four 
hundred thousand square miles in extent, lying 
between the Central and Lower Zambesi on the 
north and the frontier of the Transvaal on 
the south. This vast addition to the British 
empire includes some of the finest and fairest 
portions of the earth’s surface. Matabeleland 
and Mashonaland, which are included within 
the scheme of the company’s operations, are 
eminently fitted for permanent occupation by 
Anglo-Saxon settlers. They are mostly high 
table-Hncls, five thousand feet above the sea- 
level, which means in those latitudes a climate 
similar .to that of the Transvaal high veldt, 
almost ideal in its cool, clear, and invigorating 
character. The mere superficial exploration of 
British Zambesiland — the name of the newly 
acquired territory-reveals unlimited commercial 
and "agricultural potentialities, numerous tribes 
of peaceful and industrious natives ready to ally 


themselves with those white nations who will j 
treat them fairly and honestly and protect them ' 
from slavery ; wonderful fertility of soil, mag- 
nificent forests, plentiful streams, and abund- 
ance of useful minerals and precious metals. 
There are drawbacks, such as patches of water- 
less desert and swampy valleys productive of 
malaria ; but they can detract very little from the 
advantages of a vast country on which Nature 
has bestowed her favours with such a lavish hand. 
In addition to British Zambesiland, there are 
other portions of South-eastern and South-western 
Africa towards which, as lands of promise, Euro- 
pean nations are directing their attention. Ex- 
ploration proves the existence, throughout the 
whole of the southern portion of the continent, 
of splendid natural resources of every kind. Sci- 
entific evidence points to geological formations 
in which coal, iron, copper, gold, and diamonds 
may be looked for with certainty ; and the old 
belief that South-eastern Africa is the land of 
Ophir has every appearance of being founded 
on a rational basis. 

The serious difficulty of the future will be the 
division of Africa amongst European powers so 
that rights will not clash ; and the poor native, 
inevitably as he must suffer from the advancing 
wave of white men, may yet be subservient only 
to those nations who, in return for the occupa- 
tion of his happy hunting-grounds, will allow 
him freedom and domestic happiness, protect him 
from the ravages of slave-hunters, instruct him 
in the arts of civilised life, and secure for him 
the blessings of good government. 


SPECTRES OF THE SEA. 

Every boy, and therefore every man, has read 
or has heard of Marryat’s Phantom Shi p, and 
every musician knows Wagner’s Flying Dutchman. 
But everybody does not know how these legends 
originated, and the many forms they have taken. 
They are among the most attractive of the 
romances of the sea, and both poets and novelists 
have embellished them with many fanciful and 
picturesque details. Every maritime country has 
its own phantom-ship, and the tales of these 
Spectres of the Deep are endless. 

According to Sir Walter Scott, the Flying 
Dutchman is seen off the Cape of Good Hope 
only in stormy weather, and always forebodes 
disaster of some kind. It is the spectre of a 
vessel that was laden with the precious metals, 
but on board of which, after a brutal murder 
had been committed, the plague broke out and 
attacked all the crew. The ship was therefore 
refused entry to any port, and has since been 
doomed to roam the seas as a ghost, and never 
to find rest. 

That, however, is not the most commonly 
recited story. Marryat’s novel, for instance, is 
founded on the legend of a Dutch captain who, 
when homeward-bound from the Indies, met 
with such continuous head-winds that he could 
not round the Cape ; whereupon, he swore a 
dreadful oath that he would round it, and would 
not put back, even if he had to strive till the clay 
of judgment. He is striving yet, and although 
constantly beating, never succeeds in rounding 
the promontory. 
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This is how the story is told by M. Jal in his 
Scenes de la Vie Maritime : An unbelieving Dutch 
captain had vainly tried to round Cape Horn 
(not Good Hope) against a head-gale. He swore 
he would do it ; and when the storm increased, 
laughed at the fears of his crew, smoked his pipe 
ancf drank his beer, even throwing overboard 
some of the men who tried to make him put the 
ship about. The Holy Ghost descended on the 
deck ; but he fired a pistol at it, whereupon his 
arm became paralysed. Then he cursed God ; and 
was immediately condemned by the apparition to 
navigate always without putting into port, always 
on the watch, and with nothing but gall to drink 
and red-hot iron to eat. He was to be the evil 
genius of the sea, to torment and punish sailors, 
and to carry warning of ill-fortune to the luckless 
mariner. It is he who sends the white squalls 
and sudden tempests. If he visits a ship, all 
the wine and beer turns sour, and all the food 
becomes beans, which sailors hate. Nothing 
must be taken from his hand, for the person 
who touches anything he has touched is lost. 
His ship is manned by all the old sinners of the 
sea, thieves, murderers, pirates, and cowards, who 
eternally toil and suffer, and have little to eat or 
drink. Thus the phantom-ship is the purgatory 
of the wicked mariner. 

A phantom-ship is known to Baltic sailors as 
the 4 uarmilhan , 7 and the captain of her is called 
Klabotermann. This ship, also, is always trying 
without success to double the Cape ; and when 
sailors see her, with Klabotermann sitting on the 
bowsprit, dressed in yellow, wearing a nightcap, 
and smoking a short pipe, they know that their 
vessel is doomed. 

It is curious that almost all the spectral heroes 
of these legends — at least of the most popular of 
them— are Dutchmen. But the fact seems to be 
that the legend is German in its origin, and has 
become attached in sailor-yarns to Dutchmen 
either because, to Jack, a Dutchman and a 
| Deutscher are the same thing, or because the 
I Dutch were the most famous and daring of 
I navigators. 

The German story is given by different authori- 
ties with variations ; but, briefly, it is this. A 
baron called Falkenberg murdered his brother 
and his bride in a fit of passionate jealousy, and 
went forth from his home with the curse thun- 
dering in his ears, that he should for evermore 
wander towards the North. At the sea-shore 
he found a boat awaiting him, with one man in 
it, who simply said , 4 Expectamus te . 5 Falkenberg 
entered the boat, and was conveyed to a spectral 
bark lying in the harbour. He boarded her, 
and she sailed away with him against the wind. 
On board that ship he still ploughs the northern 
seas, for ever playing dice with the spectral 
crew for his soul. The ship is painted gray, has 
coloured sails, a white flag, and flames issue from 
her masthead at night — so that she is easily 
identified by any vessel that may happen to 
‘speak 7 her ! For six hundred years this spectral 
bark has roamed the German Ocean, and is 
still, it is said in the German story, to be seen 
always heading northward, without helm or 
helmsman. 

This is clearly not the same story as the one in 
which Marryat found material for his romance. 
His Vanderdecken, however, may easily be recog- 


nised as the hero of Wagner’s opera. In the 
Flying Dutchman legends — and there are several 
of them— -the unhappy being is mortal, although 
his bark is spectral, and he is either redeemed, 
or open to redemption, by human love. Thus 
in one case it is a son who follows the demon 
vessel about the world until he finds an oppor- 
tunity’ of giving the captain a sacred relic and 
the evidence of his own self-denying affection; 
upon which the spectre-ship disappears and the 
Dutchman ends his wanderings. In another 
case,^ the Flying Dutchman is allowed a short 
respite on land every seven years, with the hope 
of redemption if he can find a maiden to love 
him truly for liis own sake. In Wagner’s opera 
he nearly succeeds, but is foiled at the last 
moment. In other versions of the story he does 
succeed, and is saved. 

The name ‘Vanderdecken 5 occurs continually in 
these legends, and for no apparent reason, unless 
it be a fanciful nautical creation. Captain On- 
the-Deck is by no means an inappropriate name 
for the restless wanderer. 

There is a strong probability that the German 
legend had a Scandinavian origin, for the old 
Vikings seem to have founded most of our sea- 
lore, and flavoured all our sea superstitions. 
There is a saga of one Stcite, who stole a ring 
from the gods ; and when they sought him to 
take vengeance, he was found clothed in a sheet 
of fire, seated on the mainmast of a black spectral 
bark. 

The story of the ring, again, reappears in a 
curious way in an old Venetian legend. Once, 
during a storm in the Adriatic, a fisherman was 
called upon to row three men out to sea. A 
huge spectral galley bore down upon them, with 
frightful demons on board ; but the fisherman’s 
bark ran it down ; and the boatman was then 
presented, by his three passengers, with a ring, j 
By that token (sic) he knew them to be St I 
Nicholas— the medieval patron saint of sailors 
and fishermen— St Mark, and St George ; and 
it was because the city was thus miraculously 
saved from destruction, that the Doges of Venice 
went annually through the ceremony of wedding 
the Adriatic with a ring. 

An English version of the phantom-ship con- 
cerns a man T of-war. The crew had mutinied, and 
rigged her out to resemble the spectre-ship of 
which they had often heard and repeated yarns. 
Their object was to terrify the vessels they 
pursued ; for they meant to be regular sea- 
rovers. Unfortunately, they encountered the 
real spectre-ship, and were so terrified them- 
selves, that they put into port and gave them- 
selves up to justice. If this story is not true, 
it ought to be, for it is a proper example of the 
would-be biter Lit. 

There are a great many more spectre-ships 
roaming the seas' than those known to us in the 
familiar legends. Thus the Schleswig-Iiolsteiners 
know of one that suddenly appeared and carried 
off a maiden who was sitting on the shore, weep- 
ing for her absent sailor-lover. He was sup- 
posed to have been on board the strange bark, 
for he never returned. And on some of the 
German lakes and rivers, spectre fishing-boats 
and nets are quite common. 

The Death-ship is also of German origin. She 
sails about with death’s-heads grinning out of 
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all tlie portholes and with cross-hones decorating 
the sails. A skeleton stands on the poop with 
an hour-glass in his hand ; and the crew are the 
ghosts of sinners who have each to serve one 
hundred years in each grade on shipboard before 
they take their turns as captain. No wonder 
the sight of this cheerful craft is an omen of 
woe. , . _ 

Then there is another Death-ship, which, 
perhaps, may be the same under another name, 
only she is called the Navire Libera Nos. She 
is shrouded in black, and flies a black flag 
spangled with white flames. She is commanded 
by Captain Requiem, and must sail the seas 
until she is boarded by a Christian crew who 
will say a mass for the souls of the wanderers. 

In Brittany they have the story of a large 
ship manned by human giants and dogs. The 
men are lost sinners, condemned for horrible 
crimes ; and the dogs are the demons put over 
them to watch and torment them. This ship is 
constantly sailing about, and is never allowed 
to enter port or cast anchor, and she must go 
on doing this till the end of the world. Need- 
less to say she is carefully avoided by the pious 
Bretons, who aver that they often hear the 
-orders of the captain of this ship being shouted 
through a speaking-trumpet. He lias so loud 
a voice that they can hear him before the craft 
heaves in sight, and thus are abie to make tracks 
away from her deadly course. 

There is also a Spanish spectre. Once the 
crew of a stately Spanish galleon mutinied and 
murdered the captain, Don Sandovalle. He was 
dying with loss of blood and thirst ; but when 
he feebly moaned for water, they mocked him I 
by holding it just beyond his reach. So they 
were doomed to roam the seas for ever ; and j 
those who have seen the phantom galleon say 
that it is maimed by a black captain and a crew 
of skeletons, who cry out for water incessantly. 

There is another Flying Dutchman, named 
Bernard Fokke, who only began his wanderings 
a century or two ago. He was a splendid seaman, 
and very daring, and he made the fastest voyages j 
on record — from Rotterdam to the East Indies , 
in ninety days, then an amazing feat. He wanted j 
to heat his own record, and cased his masts with 
iron, so as to be able to carry an immense press j 
of sail. But he never came back, having made 
a league' with Satan, who, as usual, won. He is 
condemned now to beat for ever between Cape 
Horn and the Cape of Good Hope, and has only 
three spectres to help him to work the ship. 
When he sights a vessel, he always hails her, 
but should never be answered. 

Allan Cunningham has told of the spectre- 
ships of the Solway. These were the vessels of 
two Danish pirates, condemned for their crimes 
to be wrecked there. The two vessels sailed 
right in toward the shore, and then sank with 
all on board. But one night they rose to the 
surface, and sailed away, all standing, as the 
sailors say ; and once a year they come in again 
arid go through the wrecking once more. There 
was also another spectral visitant of the Solway, 
a hark that always appeared to a vessel which 
is doomed to wreck. It is the phantom-ship 
of a bridal party that was once maliciously 
•destroyed, and is, as has been alliteratively 
-described, the spectral shallop which always sails 


by the side of the ship which the sea is bound 
to swallow. 

In the south and west of England, and notably 
on the Cornish coast, there are many stories of 
spectre-ships. Some of them sail over land as 
well as sea. They are usually visible in tempes- 
tuous weather, and are often manned by bad 
young men who did some desperate deed and 
then vanished. Sometimes these phantom barks 
have suddenly carried off notorious wreckers, 
who grew rich by luring ships ashore with false 
lights. Only some fifty years ago the captain of 
a revenue cutter reported that lie had passed at 
sea, off the Devonshire coast, a spectral boat 
rowed by what appeared to be the ghost of a 
| notorious wizard of the region. The question is, 
how did the revenue skipper know that the boat 
was a spectre ? He does not seem to have 
boarded her. 

The Palatine is an American spectre-ship. She 
was once a Dutch barque, but was wrecked on 
j Block Island in the year 1752. After sacking 
I her, the wreckers set fire to her and sent her 
adrift out to sea, although there was still a 
woman on board who refused to land among such 
j human fiends. Every year, on the anniversary 
I of this shocking deed, the ghost of the Palatine 
is seen blazing away off’ the Point. And, as 
Whittier says *. 

The wise sound-skippers, though skies be fine, 

Reef their sails when they see the sign 
Of the blazing wreck of the Palatine. 

Whittier tells of another American phantom- 
ship. A young skipper who traded to the 
Labrador coast in the season fell in love with 
one of two beautiful sisters who lived with their 
mother in a secluded bay. Both the sisters, 
however, fell in love with him, and the elder 
was jealous that he preferred the younger. So, 
when the skipper came, by arrangement, to carry 
off the bride of his choice, the sister shut her up 
in a room and, closely veiled, went out herself 
to meet the sailor. It is not until they are far 
out at sea that the disappointed lover learns how 
he lias been deceived. He turns back at once, 
but finds his own sweetheart dead. Neither he 
nor his ship ever returned home. 

The Greyporfe legend is familiar to all readers 
of Bret Harte’s works. He tells of how some 
children went to play on board of an old hulk, 
which broke adrift, floated out to sea, and was 
lost with all its innocent company. When the 
fogs come down on the coast, the fishermen still 
hear tiie voices of the children on board the 
phantom hulk that drifts along, but never 
returns. 

In the Gulf of St Lawrence they tell of a 
spectre often seen off Cape d’Espoir. It is a 
large ship, crowded with soldiers, and on the bow- 
sprit stands ail officer, pointing to the shore with 
one arm, while he supports a woman with the 
other. Then the lights suddenly go out, a scream 
is heard, and the ship disappears. This is the 
ghost of the flagship of the Admiral sent by 
Queen Anne to reduce the French forts. The 
fleet was wrecked off this cape, and all hands 
were lost. 

On the Hudson River there is a legend of a 
spectral boat maimed by Ramhout van Dam, 
after drinking till midnight one Saturday, r’ 
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that he would row home although it took him 
a month of Sundays. He never reached home; 
but he is heard at nights desperately plying his 
oars on the river, on which he is condemned to 
row till the day of judgment. 

The largest phantom of the deep ever heard 
of was that of the old Frisians. This was the 
Mcvnnigfual , which was so large that the captain 
had to gallop about on horseback to give his 
orders, and whose masts were so high that boys 
going aloft to attend to the sails came down gray- 
headed men. It was in trying to pass the Strait 
of Dover that this huge vessel scraped the rocks, 
and so made the white cliffs of Albion. And yet, 
perhaps, she was not so large after all as the 
French phantom Ghasse-Foudre . This vessel was 
so long that she took seven years to tack, and her j 
cables were the circumference of St Peter’s dome. 
Twenty thousand men could manoeuvre on her 
maintop; and in order to provision the crew 
when sent aloft, each block was fitted up as a 
tavern. But this phantom ship was manned by 
good and deserving mariners, who found little to 
do, and plenty meat and drink on board of her. 

We have not exhausted the phantoms of the 
deep, but have given examples of several varieties. 
That of the Flying Dutchman will always con- 
tinue to attract most attention, because it has 
been vested with so many picturesque and awe- 
inspiring accompaniments. 

But the Flying Dutchman is, after all, just the 
Flying Huntsman and the Wandering Jew in 
another form. He is, as Mr Moncure Conway 
explains, the lineal descendant of the old Norsk 
demon, Nikke. The sound of the horn of the 
Wild Huntsman is always, in legend, an omen of 
evil ; the curlew is called the £ Wandering Jew,’ 
because he is never at rest, and his appearance is 
considered a harbinger of storms; the Flying 
Dutchman only appears as a portent of woe. 
But here, for the present at anyrate, we must 
cease, although much still remains to be said 
about Sea Spectres. 


. THE CORAL INDUSTRY. 

The British consul at Naples reports that the 
famous coral-fisheries of Torre del Greco, near 
Naples, are rapidly on the decline; the reefs or 
banks are very much exhausted, and the quan- 
tity of coral taken is of very inferior quality, so 
that great waste and little . profit result from its 
manufacture. When the trade was flourishing, 
no fewer than five hundred boats, each manned 
with from ten to twelve men, were equipped at 
a cost of about four hundred and eighty pounds 
per boat, and the net gain varied from, fifteen to 
twenty percent. During 1887 only about one 
hundred boats were engaged in the fishery, and, 
though expenses have increased, the profit has 
diminished fifty per cent. Many of the fisher- 
men formerly employed have emigrated to North 
and South America, while others have found 
employment in new callings ; the four hundred 
Unused boats are mostly laid up, and the number 
of work-people employed ashore has fallen from 
four thousand to one thousand. Nor is this all. 
Leghorn is another important centre of the coral 
trade, and the French consul there reports that 


the industry is in a bad Way. Many houses are 
closed ; the number of work-people employed 
has fallen from ten thousand to six thousand, 
and the value of the exports from .£451,936 to 
£T 24,184, a diminution of about seventy- two per j 
cent. It seems, therefore, probable that what 1 
was once a busy industry will be reduced to ; 
very small proportions. 

The polype which yields the ordinary red 
coral is known to naturalists' as. .the Corallium ! 
rubnmi, and is placed in the family of Gorgonidw, \ 
or Sea-shrubs, a group of the order Alcyonaria. 
This red coral therefore occupies a different 
systematic position from that of the common 
corals, by whose accumulations islands and reefs 
are built up, and the investigation of which was 
the late Charles Darwin’s first important contri- 
bution to scientific knowledge. The red coral 
found in the Mediterranean is considered the 
most valuable for commercial purposes, and it is 
obtained off the coasts of Tunis, Algeria, and 
Morocco, as well as from the French and Italian 
fisheries. The coral is attached to the submarine 
rocks by its roots, but the branches grow down- 
ward, a conformation favourable to breaking 
them off from above and drawing them up. 
j The old method of fishing was practised from 
I a felucca by means of a large wooden cross, 

| stoutly made, and with arms of equal length, 
each bearing a stout bag-net. To the middle 
of this cross a strong rope was attached, and 
it was let down into the sea, heavily enough 
weighted at its centre to cause it to sink. 

Then one of the fishers dived after it, and 
pushed one wooden arm after another into 
the hollows of the rocks, so as to entangle 

the coral in the nets. When this was satis- 
factorily done, both cross and diver were 

pulled up again to the surface, and the nets 
emptied. 

This method of fishing was often very 

dangerous, especially for the divers, and has 
now been largely superseded by the introdue- 
! tion of the diving-bell and other machinery, by 
aid of which the rocks can be more thoroughly 
cleared of coral. No doubt the use of the latter 
has done something to hasten the diminution 
of the supply. It is said that at Cagliari, in 
Sardinia, seven hundred and ninety -four tons 
were once got in on a single day ; but the 
Mediterranean is now pretty well explored, and 
large finds are unusual. In 1880, however, a 
new reef was discovered at Sciacca, in Sicily, 
from which enormous quantities were obtained. 
Its presence was explained by geologists to be 
due to some submarine eruption which had raised 
large masses of coral within reach. Unfortu- 
nately, the people in the immediate vicinity 
were ignorant of coral-fishery, and they invited 
the fishermen of Torre del Greco and Empedocle 
to instruct them in return for a share in the 
profit ultimately realised. It was too good an 
opportunity for the Italians to miss, and they 
came in such numbers as to necessitate the 
presence of a man-of-war to keep the peace 
among the swarming quarrelsome crews. For 
a few weeks each craft earned about twenty 
pounds a day. The reef was exhausted after 
three months’ fishing, the value of the coral being 
estimated at ninety-two thousand pounds. Of 
this large sum the greater part went to the 
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Italian fishermen, and the share of the natives 
in the spoil was inconsiderable. 

The coral industry has long been a flourish- 
ing one in Italy. So far back as the beginning 
of the Christian era, a large trade existed with 
India, in which country coral has always been 
highly valued, as possessing sacred and occult 
properties. Pliny tells us that at one time it 
was largely used by the Gauls for ornament- 
ing weapons and helmets, but that in his day 
it was rarely seen in Europe, owing to the 
large Eastern demand. Its consumption in 
Europe has never been very considerable since, 
as it seems an article more suitable for bar- 
barian and semi-civilised peoples than for those 
highly civilised. Still, even at the present day 
coral and bells for babies are not unknown, 
and in certain parts of Russia and Turkey a 
fair quantity is imported. That it has been 
used for ornamental purposes in this country 
at times is well ascertained. A curious instance 
of this fact is contained in a book called Illus- 
trations of Manners and Expences of Antient 
Times in England , published by Nichols in 
1798. It contains ‘ the inventory of John Port, 
layt the King’s servant,’ who died in 1524, the 
following being enumerated among his posses- 
sions : ‘Item, of other old gear found in the 
house : Item, one oz. and •§ of coral], 2s. 6d. 
Item, a pair of corall beds, gaudyed with gaudys 
of silver and gilt, 10 oz. at 3s. 4d., £l t 13s. 4d.’ 
The value of money was then twelve times as 
great as at the present time. 

At the present day, coral is most largely 
exported to such countries as Abyssinia, the 
Congo, the Cape, India and Ceylon, Siberia, 
China and Japan. The choicest pieces are used 
for the buttons of Chinese mandarins, or for 
ornamenting the turbans of rich Mussulmans ; 
while the inferior qualities, sent to less civilised 
countries, are employed for various purposes. 
Coral has been often used as money in some 
quarters, but that use of it is now declining. 
Barbarous and semi-civilised peoples employ it 
largely for ornamenting arrows, lances, and pikes, 
and also for decorating corpses before interment. 
Prices have varied much of late years, a rapid 
decline in value having taken place owing to 
the scarcity of good, and the comparative 
abundance of inferior qualities. 

Besides the loss accruing to the fishermen, 
the present state of things is very seriously affect- 
ing the large number of people employed in pre- 
paring the coral for use. As already mentioned, 
there has been a great decline in the number of 
women thus engaged at Leghorn ; and the same 
thing is taking place at Naples and Genoa, the 
other principal seats of the industry. Nowa- 
days, the proportion of inferior quality is so 
much larger, that fewer persons can manipu- 
late the same quantity. No machinery or me- 
chanical process is employed ; but the work- 
woman takes the pieces into her hands one after 
the other, and, according to their thickness, 
quality, and defects, works them into certain 
forms. Their wages run from sevenpence -half- 
penny to Is. 3d. per day. Val da Bisagno has 
long been noted for its skilled workers, whose 
hereditary knack has so far been specialised that 
the three operations of cutting, piercing, and 
rounding were distributed among the women of 


the various communes considered to be particu- 
larly skilful in each of these processes. Assio, 
for instance, had the cutting process assigned 
to it ; while rounding and piercing have been 
done by villages farther up the valley. As 
every country to which coral is exported has, 
from time immemorial, required a special kind 
of make, it is only natural to find these and 
other subdivisions of labour. The beads have 
sometimes to be made round, and at other times 
oval or cubical; while they also differ largely 
in weight and size, according to the market for 
which they are intended. Bisagno has also 
workers noted for their skill in cutting the 
material into facets, and also for the still more 
difficult art of cutting cameos and engraving 
the beads for the necklace-makers. 

Coral carving is chiefly practised at Trapani ; 
though Joachim Murat, during his short reign at 
Naples, introduced it into the royal factory at 
Portiei, where great success was achieved in the 
treatment of mythological and allegorical subjects. 
Nowadays, however, there is a scarcity of blocks 
large enough for carving, and the art is in 
consequence little practised. Any of these opera- 
tions leaves, of course, minute fragments, useless 
for further working ; but even these have an 
economic value. They are ground down, scented, 
and sold at a good price as tooth-powder. All 
these forms of industry are now seriously suffer- 
ing, apparently without hope of immediate 
remedy. It is highly probable that fresh beds 
of coral are forming, but that is a slow process, 
which will take generations. 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Not in bright abodes alone, 
Children’s laughing voices ring; 

Dreary spots, in shadow thrown, 

With their glee are echoing. 

Gladdening these dull paths of ours, 
Loving work by them is done, 

All unconsciously, as flowers 
Spread their sweetness to the sun. 

Whence all holy influence springs, 
Comes the grace that in them lies ; 

He Who chooses foolish things 
Often to confound the wise — 

Clothes these little ones with power 
Passing wisdom’s boasted might ; 

As He gives each fragrant flower 
Wondrous charm of beauty bright. 

And the heaven that we desire 
Clearest is to those young eyes, 

Which, with boundless faith entire, 
Upward gaze in trustful wise. 

You who would that Kingdom see, 
Erring mortal, sin-defiled, 

Must in heart and spirit be ' 

Like unto a little child ! 
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RAILWAY STATIONS. 

The general improvement in Railway Stations 
has hardly kept pace with the speed and safety f 
of the trains, or with the enhanced comfort of 
railway carriages. In many instances the stations 
have been vastly improved, and can take rank as 
architectural adornments of a town ; but many 
of them still show the same primitive nakedness 
as they did on the day when they first saw the 
light, thirty or forty years ago. Birmingham, 
York, and Preston may well be proud of their 
stations, for they are the finest structures of the 
kind in the world, and are hardly likely to be 
surpassed. York Station has been called ‘The 
North-Eastern Folly ; J and if spending more 
money by thousands over a building than is 
actually required, and simply for show, can be 
called folly, the new name is not misapplied. 
The chief considerations in building a railway 
station are that it shall afford every convenience 
to the travelling public ; that the offices shall 
be where they are mostly required ; that the 
different platforms shall be easy to get at ; and 
that the passengers can get from one place to 
another with ordinary intelligence. 

Although the South London lines cannot boast 
such fine buildings as those that run to the north, 
their average degree of respectability will be 
equal, if not greater. No railway in the south 
having the same traffic can show such a miserable 
apology for a station as there is at St Duns tan’s 
Junction, in Yorkshire, on the Great Northern 
Railway ; nor can any town in the south having 
a population of ten thousand feel that it is 
worse off than Bingley, on the Midland main line, 
near Bradford. 

With the vast populations that there are in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, the accommodation in 
these districts can only be called wretched— that 
is, when the large towns are excepted. The Mid- 
land Company have begun to improve their 
smaller stations in the West Biding, and Keighley 
and Shipley are model stations in their way. The 
former is one of the best arranged in the country, 






and should serve as a model for many more. St 
Pancras is too large, and at times appears a 
wilderness. Paddington and King’s Cross always 
seem busy, though they lack the grandeur of the j 
former. The Exchange Station, Manchester, is 
another of those stations that seem to have been 
built for show. It may do very well for local 
traffic from Manchester, but what about passen- 
gers arriving at Victoria and wanting to catch 
a train from the Exchange? The walk from one 
to the other under cover certainly is one of those 
arrangements not conducive to the good temper 
or comfort of the public, nor one to make them 
think highly of the wisdom of railway directors. 

It is a curiosity ; and it is to be hoped that it 
will remain unique. If Mr Buskin should ever 
go that way, the public will doubtless be treated 
to such a description of it as he only can give, for 
it beggars the pen of an ordinary mortal. 

Junction stations have certainly improved 
within the last ten years, and well they might, 
for some of them have been a maze to folks not 
used to travelling ; and to this day, and probably 
to the end of time, junctions will he counted 
amongst the nuisances of railway travelling. 
Clapham Junction is the busiest junction in the 
world, as far as number of trains passing through 
it is concerned ; but it' is not so interesting to the 
casual observer as Rugby, Crewe, Derby, York, 
and Carlisle. These may be called long-distance 
junctions ; and when important trains arrive, the 
life and bustle are most interesting to watch. 
Passengers’ luggage plays a very important part 
in the every-day work at these stations; and 
the labels will often show that the owners have 
gone pretty nearly round the world. Genuine 
travellers these ; but they are seldom seen at 
Clapham Junction, as this station is almost 
entirely a local one, and the passengers alighting 
at it are largely made up of business people going 
backwards and forwards between their residences 
and places of business. The same may be said of 
Finsbury Park and Willesden Junction. 

Railway stations have their ups and downs as 
well as ordinary mortals. To-day a certain 
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station may be proud of its position as a ter- 
minus ; to-morrow it is decided to extend the 
line, and .in a short time it will dwindle to a 
roadside station ; or it may be decided that it 
shall be a junction, when its importance will be 
greatly increased. Knottinglev, between Don- 
caster and Wakefield, on the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway, was once a very important 
junction, and all the Great Northern trains for 
the north used to pass -through it ; but the West 
Riding line took away one-half of this traffic, 
and the line to Selby the other half, and the 
Great Northern is now represented there by two 
or three trains a day. Building and rebuilding 
stations is a very heavy item of expenditure, and 
one not to he indulged in lightly ; but there is a 
case on record where a runaway train knocked 
down a station that was in sad need of being 
rebuilt, much to the joy of the inhabitants of the 
town, who had come to the conclusion that only 
such a catastrophe could bring about the desired 
end ; and it did. 

But with all their faults, the railways of 
this country are immeasurably ahead of those 
on the Continent, and save on a few points, 
are to be preferred to the colossal concerns on 
the American continent. The system of railway 
travelling in America may suit the Americans, 
but it is hardly likely ever to be copied through- 
out in this country. 

Railway stations are used now by the public 
for other purposes than travelling. The Book- 
stall is an attraction to many people ; and the 
Refreshment Room is well patronised toy young 
men whose thoughts are not on travelling bent. 
The fire in the General Waiting Room often gives 
warmth to those who have not the means to pro- 
vide even a few coals for their own desolate 
hearth. 

But the most important use of a station, after 
travelling purposes are concerned, is that of a | 
meeting-place. Every class of people make- 
appointments at railway stations, and there 
conduct their business ‘on the cheap ;’ and not 
business only, for more than one of our London 
termini might well be called ‘ The Lovers’ Tryst- 
ing Place.’ Any observer can see this at both 
Charing Cross and Victoria Stations. Some of 
these people may he going by train ; but there is 
no doubt that a vast number of people use the 
comfort of a railway station without helping 
in any way towards the expenses incurred by 
the companies in providing this accommodation.. 
These are some of the public privileges of our 
British railways denied on foreign lines, and so 
long as they are not abused, they are not likely 
to be withdrawn. 

Fifty years ago refreshment rooms were the 
only sign of trade being carried on at a railway 
station ; but food for the body was soon found 
to be insufficient, and Messrs W. H. Smith & Sons 
and others catered for the mind. Now there is 
a tendency to extend the shopkeeping business 
at our large stations ; and if it should ever be 
necessary for railway companies to look about 
for means of raising a dividend, the rent-roll 
from shops’ on station platforms would be an 
acceptable departure from their orthodox busi- 
ness of general carriers. 

There are some stations which have an im- 
portance attached to them far beyond their traffic- 


earning capacity. Windsor, Wolferton, Esher, 
and Chislehurst are some of these. No station 
in the world has been visited by so many 
celebrities during the last fifty years as Windsor, 
on the Great Western Railway. Sovereigns from 
every quarter of the globe, distinguished states- 
men, officers, savants, poets, and travellers of all 
nationalities, have arrived at this station to visit 
England’s Queen ; and if a record had been kept, 
the list would for many reasons be an interesting 
one. 

Wolferton, on the Great Eastern Railway, is j 
the station used by the Prince* of Wales, and | 
its importance and most of its revenue is owing 
to this fact. Esher and Chislehurst are interest- 
ing stations in so far that they were once used 
by two exiled French monarchs, Louis-Philippe, 
who resided at Claremont House, and Napoleon 
III., who resided and died at Chislehurst. 

In years to come, railway stations may play a 
part in the history of our country ; but whether 
they do or not, one thing is certain, and that is, 
that such places are mixed up in the daily life 
of most of us, and are the stages whereon many 
a drama of human life is played in reality, Joy 
and sorrow, love-scenes and tragedies, have been 
witnessed on that public stage the Station plat- 
form. 

MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

CHAPTER XX. — I SEARCH THE WRECK. 

There could be very little doubt that the 
drift of a light empty shell of a wreck with a 
yard and mast and shrouds forward for the wind 
to catch hold of would be considerable in such 
weather as this. Helped by the blows of the 
j seas, she might easily blow r dead to leeward, in 
the trough as she was, at the rate of some three j 
to four miles in the hour, so that daybreak 
would find her forty or fifty miles distant from 
the spot where we had boarded her. However, 

I comforted myself with the reflection that the 
commanders of the two ships would have a clear 
perception of such a drift as I calculated, and 
allow for it in the search they would surely make 
for the hull. I had but one fear: that the 
cutter had been seen leaving the wreck, for there 
was an interval at least of a minute or two 
between her dropping astern and manoeuvring 
with her three oars and her envelopment by the 
fog. If, then, she had been sighted, the inference 
would inevitably be that Miss Temple, Colledge, 
and myself were in her ; and so the hunt would 
be for the cutter, without reference to the hull, 
with every prospect of the search carrying the 
ships miles below the verge of our horizon. 

Meanwhile, as I stood in that doorway looking 
into the blackness over the sides, I bent my 
ear anxiously forward ; but though there were 
constant shocks of the sea smiting the bow, I 
never caught the noise of water falling in weight 
enough upon the deck to alarm me. The leap of 
the surge seemed to be always forward of the 
fore-shrouds, and the ducking and tossing of 
the fabric was so nimble, and the pouring of the 
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blast so steadfast, that nearly all the water that when I recalled all this and a deal more, and 
sprang to the blow of the bow was carried over- then viewed her as she sat opposite, crouching 
board by the wind. This was about as comfort- in a corner, supporting herself by grasping the 
ing an assurance as could come to me; fori tell table with her heavily -ringed fingers, the "high-:"' 
you it was enough to turn one’s heart into lead born delicate beauty of her lineaments showing 
to look into that starless wall of blackness close like some cameo in ivory, and reflected that she 
against the ship, to see nothing but the pallid and I were absolutely alone, that it might come 
glimmer of froth, to hearken to the noises in the to her owing her life to me, or that we might 
air, to feel the sickening and dizzy heavings of be doomed to miserably perish together— this 
the sea, and then realise that this hull had been girl, this unapproachable young lady, at whom 
struck by lightning, that the fore-part of her I had been wont to stare furtively with fascinated 
was burnt into a thin case of charred timbers, eyes on board the Indiaman for long spells at 
and that all three hatches in her, together with a stretch— I could not bring my mind to credit 
the skylight, lay open and yawning like the the reality of our situation, 
mouths of wells to the first rush of sea that Occasionally I would edge to the door and 
should tumble over the side. look out, but there was never anything to see. 

I will not feign to remember how that night All night long it blew a strong " wind ; but 
passed. The tall wax candle burnt bravely and shortly before daybreak it fined down on a 
; lasted long ; but the guttering of it to the cir- sudden into a light air out of the south-west, 

| clings of the air in the extremity of the cabin, leaving a troubled rolling sea behind it. It was 
! obliged me to light another before the night was still very thick all round the horizon, so that 
spent. It a little encouraged Miss Temple to from the door of the deck-house my gaze scarcely 
be able to see. Once the candle was blown out ; penetrated a distance of two miles. It was no : 
and when I had succeeded in lighting it afresh, longer fog, however, but cloud, sullen, low-lying, 
after a few minutes of groping and hunting and here and there shaping out ; a familiar tropical 
manoeuvring with my tinder-box, I looked at the dawn in these parallels, though it made one 
girl, and knew by the horror that shone in her think too of the smothers you fall in with on 
■eyes, and the marble hardness in the aspect of the edge of the Gulf Stream, 
her parted lips, as though her mouth were some I stepped on deck to wait for the light to 
carved expression of fear, how heart-subduing break, and Miss Temple came to the door to 
had that short spell of blackness proved. From look also. The hull still rolled violently, but * 
time to time she would ask for a little wine, without the dangerous friskiness of the jumps, 
which she sipped as though thirsty, but she recoils, and staggering recoveries of the night, 
swallowed a few drops only, as if she feared when there was a sharp sea running as well 
that the wine, by heating her, would increase her as a long heaving swell. My heart was in my 
thirst ; yet when I spoke of going below to seek gaze as the dim faintness came sifting into the 
for some fresh water, she begged me not to darkness of the east. In a few minutes it was 
leave Irnr. a gray morn, the sea an ugly lead, and the 

4 It is the memory of the body that sat at this horizon all round of the aspect of a drizzling 

table which makes loneliness insupportable to November day in the English Channel. We 
me, Mr Dugdale,’ she exclaimed. ‘I seemed to both swept the water with our eyes, again and 
see the dreadful object when the candle went again looking, straining our vision against the 

out. I thought I had more spirit. I am but dim distance ; but to no purpose. 


a very weak woman, after all. 


I do not think so,’ said I ; 4 you are bearing Temple, 


4 Do you see anything V exclaimed Miss 


this frightful trial very nobly. Ilow would it he 
with some girls I know ? They would be swoon- 
ing away ; they would be exhausting themselves in 


4 No,’ I answered ; 4 there is nothing in sight.’ 

4 Oh, my heart will break !’ she cried. 

4 We must wait a while,’ said I : ‘ this sort of 
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cries ; they would be tearing themselves to pieces weather has a trick of clearing rapidly, and it 
in hysterics. And how is it with me ? Some- may be all bright sky and wide shining surface 
times I am frightened to death, but not with of ocean long before noon: then we shall ^ see 
fears of darkness or of the dead. I am certain the ships, and they will see us. ^But this is a i 
we shall be rescued; this hull is making excel- low level. Something may heave into view from j 
lent weather of it ; there is food and drink the height of that mast. I shall not he long 
below, yet I am filled with consternation and gone. Be careful to hold on firmly, Miss j 
grief. Why should it be otherwise? We are Temple ; nay, oblige me by sitting in the deck- 
creatures of nerves, and this is an experience to house. Should you relax your grasp, a sudden 
test the courage of a saint.’ roll may carry you overboard.’ 

Well, we would exchange a few sentences after In silence and with a face of despair, she took 
this pattern, and then fall silent for a whole her seat on a locker, and very warily I made 

hour at a time. She never closed her eyes my way forwards. We had taken but a brief 

throughout the night. Whenever I glanced at view of the hull when we boarded her, and the 
her, I met her gaze brilliant with emotion. The appearance of her towards the hows was new^ to 
change was so sudden that I found it impossible me. There were twenty signs of her having 
to fully realise it. When I thought of Miss been swept again and again by the seas. No 
Temple aboard the Countess Ida, her haughtiness, doubt, her hatches had been uncovered, that her 
her character of almost insolent reserve, how people might rummage her before going away 
she had hardly found it in her to address me in her boats ; and the covers, for all I could tell, 
with an accent of courtesy, her ungracious treat- might have been . rolled overboard by some ,oi 

meat of me after the service I had done her in her violent workings. Yet it was certain that 

rescuing her from a perilous situation : I say she must have been swept when her hatches 
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were covered, or the lieutenant would not have 
found her with a dry hold. But I had been 
long enough at sea to know that it is the im- 
probable conjecture that oftenest fits the fact of 
a marine disaster. 

I took a view of the foremast, to make sure 
that all was sound with it, and then sprang into 
the shrouds and gained the top. Some few feet 
of the splintered topmast still stood, and under 
the platform at which I had arrived the fore- 
yard swang drearily to its overhauled braces 
hanging in bights. There was no more to see 
here than from the deck. The thick atmosphere 
receded nothing, and would have been as im- 
penetrable had I climbed a thousand feet. It 
was like being in the heart of an amphitheatre 
of sulky shadows. The water rolled foamless, 
and there was little more air to be felt than was 
made by the sickeningly monotonous swing of 
the solitary spar from whose summit I explored 
the near ocean limits in all directions, frown- 
ing to the heart-breaking intensity of my 
stare. Then, thought I, we are alone ! and 
if we are to be picked up by either of the 
ships, it will not be to-day, nor maybe to- 
morrow ! 

I glanced down at the deck of the hull, and 
observed that the sides of the fore-hatch were 
black with extinguished fire. The head-rail was 
gone, and from the eyes of her to the deck- 
house aft the fabric had a fearfully wrecked 
look, with its mutilated bulwark stanchions, its 
yawning hatchways, its dislocated capstan, and 
other details of a like kind, all helping to a 
fearful wildness of appearance to one who viewed, 
as I did from an eminence, the crazy, fire- 
blackened, dismasted old basket, that wallowed 
as though every head of swell which rolled at 
her must overwhelm and drown her hollow 
interior. 

I again sent my eyes in another passionate 
search, then descended. As I sprang from the | 
shrouds on to the deck, my eye was taken by 
the brig’s bell, that dangled from a frame close 
against the foremast. Dreading lest an increase 
in the swell should start it off into ringing in 
some dismal hour of gloom and heighten Miss 
Temple’s misery and terrors, I unhooked the 
tongue of it and threw it down, and rejoined 
my companion, whose white face put the piteous 
question of her heart to me in silence. 

4 No, 3 said I, swaying in front of her as I 
. held on to the door ; 1 there is nothing to be 
seen/ 

4 Oh, it is hard! it is hard !’ she cried. 4 If 
one could only recall a few hours — be able to 
; go back to yesterday ! I do not fear death : 
but to die thus — to drown in that dreadful sea 
— no one to he able to tell how I perished.’ 
She sobbed, but with dry eyes. 

There was no reasoning with such a fit of 
despair as this, nor was it possible for me to 
say anything out of which she might extract 
a grain of comfort, seeing that I could but speak 
conjecturally, and with no other perception than 
was to he shaped by the faint light of my own 
hopes. My heart was deeply moved by her 
misery. Her beauty showed wan, and was in- 
expressibly appealing with its air of misery. The 
effects of the long and fearful vigils of the night 
that was gone were cruelly visible in her. There 
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was a violet shadow under her eyes, her lips 
were pale, her lids drooped, her hair hung in 
some little disorder about her brow and ears ; 
her very dress seemed significant of shipwreck, 
mocking the eye with what the grim usage of 
the sea had already transformed into mere 
ironical finery. Yet there was too much of the 
nature she had familiarised me to on board the 
Indiaman still expressed in the natural haughty 
set of her lips, charged as they ’were with 
the anguish that worked in her, to win me to 
any attempt of tender reassurance. I watched 
her dumbly, though my soul was melted into 
pity. Presently she looked at me. 

4 1 suppose there is nothing to be done, Mr 
Dugdale V 

4 Indeed, then/ said I, f there is a deal to be 
done. First of all, you must cheer up your 
heart, which you will find easy if you can credit 
me when I tell you that this hull is perfectly 
buoyant ; that though the weather is thick and 
gloomy, the sun as he gains power is certain to 
open out the ocean to us ; that there are two 
ships close at hand searching for us ; that there 
are provisions enough below to enable us to sup- 
port life for days, and perhaps weeks ; and that, 
even if the Indiaman or the corvette fail to fall 
in with us, we are sure to be sighted by one of 
the numerous vessels which are daily traversing 
this great ocean highway. What, then, are we 
to do but compose our minds, exert our patience, 
keep a bright lookout, be provided with means 
for signalling our distress, and meanwhile not 
to suffer our unfortunate condition to starve us ? 
— And that reminds me to overhaul the pantry 
for something better than biscuit to break our 
fast with/ 

A softness I should have thought impossible 
to the spirited fires of her eyes when all was well 
with her entered her gaze for a moment as it 
rested upon me, and a faint smile flickered upon 
and vanished off her lips ; but she did not speak, 
and I dropped through the hatch to ascertain if 
the pantry could yield us something more nourish- 
ing than ship’s bread. 

The sullenness of the day without lay in gloom 
below. I was forced to return for a candle, with 
which I entered the little cabin that I had visited 
on the previous day ; but when I came to make 
a search, I could find nothing more to eat than 
cheese, biscuit, and marmalade.^ There was a 
number of raw hams, hut the galley was gone, 
and there was no means to cook them. There 
were two casks of flour, a sack of some kind of 
dried beans, and a small barrel of moist sugar. 
These matters had probably been overlooked 
when the crew hurriedly removed themselves 
from the brig. Ho doubt, at the time of jettison- 
ing such commodities as the hold might have 
stored they had broken out as much food and 
water as they could take with them. There was 
more than a bottle of wine in the deck-house; 
down here, stowed away in straw and secured 
by a batten, were some three or four more of 
full bottles, all, I supposed, containing the same 
generous liquor contained in the first of them 
we had tasted. But there was no fresh water. 
I sought with diligence, but to no purpose. 
Possibly the people might have left some casks 
of it in the hold ; but that was a search I would 
not at present undertake. 
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I took some cheese and marmalade and another 4 It is always step by step, Miss Temple, in this 
handful of biscuits, along with a knife and a life. Let us begin at the beginning, and quit this 
couple of tin dishes. As I passed through the wreck at any rate.’ 

cabin, the light of the candle I held glanced upon ‘All my luggage is in the Indiaman. How I 
a stand of small-arms fixed just abaft the short am to manage I cannot conceive , 5 said she, running 
flight of the hatch ladder. There were some her eyes over her dress and lifting her hand to 
thirty to forty muskets of an old-fashioned make, her hat. 

even for those days ; and on either hand of them, ‘ Pray, let no such consideration as dress trouble 
swinging in tiers or rows from nails or hooks in you. The experience will gain in romance from 


her hat. 

‘ Pray, let no such consideration as dress trouble 
you. The experience will gain in romance from 


the bulkhead, were a quantity of cutlasses, half- our necessities, and you will be able to read 

pikes, tomahawks, and other items of the grim Robinson Grusoe with new enjoyment , 5 

machinery of murder. I placed the food upon . She faintly smiled, with just a hint of peevish- 
the deck-house table. ness in the curl of her lip. 

‘A shabby repast, Miss Temple , 5 said I ; ‘but ‘If this be romance, Mr Dugdale, may my days 
we may easily support life on such fare until we henceforth, if God be merciful enough to preserve 
are rescued . 5 us, be steeped in the dullest prose . 5 

She ate some biscuit and marmalade and drank ‘I wonder where Colledge and the cutter’s crew 
a little wine ; but she incessantly sent her gaze are ? 5 said I. 

through the windows or the open door, and ‘ I do not think , 5 she exclaimed, ‘ if Mr 

sighed frequently in tremulous respirations ; and Colledge were in your place he would show your 
sometimes there would enter a singular look of spirit . 5 

bewilderment into the expression of her eyes, ‘He was a great favourite of yours, Miss 
as though her mind at such moments failed her, Temple . 5 

and did but imperfectly understand our situation. ‘ Not great. I rather liked him. I knew some 


sometimes there would enter a singular look ol 
bewilderment into the expression of her eyes, 
as though her mind at such moments failed her, 
and did but imperfectly understand our situation. 


I would then fear that the horror which possessed of his connections. He was an amiable person, 
her might end in breaking down her spirits, and I did not know that he was engaged to be 
even dement her, indeed. Already her eyes were married . 5 


languid with grief and want of rest, and such 


was astonished that she should have said 


strength and life as they still possessed seemed this ; but I was eager to encourage her to talk, 
weakened yet by the shadowing of the long and in our state of misery it could signify but 



fringes. I endeavoured to win her away from little what topic we lighted upon. 

her thoughts by talking to her. ‘ Did he inform you he was engaged V said I. 

I possessed a pocket-book, which supplied me ‘No. I perceived it in his looks, when his 
with pencil and paper, and I drew a diagram of cousin asked him the question. — Did he ever 
the two ships’ and the wreck’s position, as I was tell you who the young lady was ? 5 she added 
best able to conceive it, and made arrows to figure listlessly, and though she spoke of the thing, 
the direction of the wind, and marked distances it was easy to see that she was without interest 
in figures, and enlarged freely and heartily upon in it. 

our prospects, pointing with my pencil to the I could not tell a lie, and silence would have 
paper whilst I talked. " This interested her. She been injurious to my wishes for her. Besides, 
came round to the locker on which I. sat, and she had guessed the truth by no help from me, 

placed herself beside me, and leaned her face and then, again, our situation rendered the sub- 

near to mine, supporting her head by her elbow ject exquisitely trifling and insignificant, 
whilst she gazed with eyes riveted to the paper, ‘Yes , 5 I replied; ‘we were cabin fellows, ^ and 
listening thirstily. I had never had her so close intimate. He showed me the girl’s portrait— -a 
to me before, saving that day when we swung plump, pretty little woman. Her name is 
together on to the hencoop ; hut then it was a Fanny Crawley, daughter of one of the number- 
constrained situation, and she had let me know less Sir Johns or Sir Thomases of this age . 5 
that it was very distasteful to her. It was far She was looking through the cabin door at the 
otherwise now. She was near me of her own sea, and scarcely seemed to hear or to heed me. 

will ; I felt her warm breath on my cheek ; the Am I strictly honourable in this ? thought I. 

subtle fragrance of her presence was in the air Pshaw ! it was no moment to consider the rights 
I respired. I talked eagerly to conceal the and wrongs of such a thing. Her discovery had 
emotions she excited, and I felt the blood hot in freed me from all obligation of secrecy, and what 
my face when I had made an end with my clia- I had supplied she would have easily been able 
gram, and drew a little away to restore the book to ascertain for herself on her return home, if, 

■ to my pocket. indeed, home was ever to be viewed again by 

She now seemed able and willing to converse, either of us. 
j but she did not offer to leave my side. ‘ What horrible weather , 5 she exclaimed, bring- 

‘ Suppose the ships are unable to find us, Mr in g her eyes to my face ; ‘there is no wind, and 


Dugdale I 5 


j tlie sea rolls like liquid lead. When you were 


‘Some other vessel is certain to fall in with at sea, were you ever in a situation of danger 
=? 5 such as this ? 5 


‘But she may be bound to a part of the world 
very remote from India or England V 


‘ This is an uneasy time,’ said I ; ‘ but do not 
call it a situation of danger yet. I am going 


‘ True , 5 said I; ‘but as she jogs along, she shortly to overhaul the wreck. I must keep her 
may encounter a vessel proceeding to England, afloat until we are taken off her.’ 
into which we shall be easily able to tranship ‘ How long were you at sea, Mr Dugdale ? 5 
ourselves . 5 ‘ Two years . 5 

‘How tedious! We may have to wander for ‘ Is your father a sailor V 
months about the ocean ! ’ 'No; my father is dead. He was captain 
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in the 38th Regiment of Boot, and was killed in 
Burma. 3 

There was a kind of dawning of interest 
in her eyes, an expression I had not noticed 
when she talked of Colled ge and his engage- 
ment. 

‘My father was in the army too, 3 said she ; 
* but he saw very little service. Is your mother 
living ? 3 

‘ She is. 3 

She sighed bitterly, and hid her face whilst 
she exclaimed: ‘Oh, my poor mother ! my poor 
mother ! How little she knows ! And she was 
so reluctant to let me leave her.’ She sighed 
again deeply, and let her hands fall, and then 
sank into silence. 


AN AUSTRALIAN WOOLSHED. 


B-sr ‘An Old Chum.’ 


Every day Australia becomes better known. 
The completion of telegraphic communication, 
and the magnificent steamers of the P. and 0., 
Orient, and other lines have largely conduced 
to that result ; visits, too, from Australian 
cricketers, footballers, and rowing men have all 
tended to awaken and keep alive our interest 
in this far southern land. A voyage to Australia 
is a very simple affair in these days, and it 
has been ‘done 3 by prince and politician, by 
historian and divine, by lecturer and actor ; 
while no professed ‘ globe-trotter 3 thinks his tour 
complete unless the antipodes are included in 
his programme. Many books have been written, 
too, about the ‘sunny south; 3 but it is a hard 
matter for a visitor to form correct impressions 
of so vast a country, where his stay is mostly 
for a few short months, sometimes, indeed, for 
only weeks, and the greater part of that time 
spent in the towns. Under such circumstances, 
then, it is not surprising that the colonist on 
visiting the ‘old country 3 should often be amused, 
and sometimes just a little bit indignant, at the 
ignorance displayed by the ‘home people’ in 
matters more particularly appertaining to up- 
country life in Australia. 

Let me try to familiarise some of these scenes 
to the readers of Chambers's — for many a well- 
! thumbed copy of the Journal finds its way into 
the back-blocks, and is passed from hand to 
hand, cheering and enlivening the lonely hours 
of the solitary boundary rider, or tired-out 
Jackaroo (the young man getting experience is 
so called). 1 

The time for gathering in the great wool 
harvest of Australasia varies in the different 
districts, according to climatic conditions, and 
there is hardly any time of the year during 
which shearing is not going on somewhere. 
Queensland and the far north of South Australia 
begin in January, February, and March; New 
South Wales takes up the tale ; Victoria follows 
suit; and New Zealand is still ‘at it 3 when 
Christmas comes round. 

The description of one Australian woolshed, 
and the manner of conducting the work, will 
serve for all, though there are differences in the 
make and shape of the buildings and in the 
mode of working. But these differences are of 


little importance, and are mostly matters of 
individual taste, one man holding one style of 
building to be the best suited for the purpose, 
while another man of equally great experience 
will favour a different one. 

| I shall say nothing at present of the great 
| shearers’ strikes, but take it for granted that on 
the large station or sheep-run we are going to 
| visit everything is working smoothly, and the 
shearing agreement found satisfactory by employer 
and employed. There has been a grand season ; 
feed is plentiful ; the weather— ras it can be 
just at this time — is perfection, and all looks 
most promising for a start. 

The woolshed and huts where the shearers and 
shed-hands live during the shearing season stand 
— the shed on a slight eminence — about one mile 
from the homestead. We will go and examine 
these. The shed we find to be one of the usual 
sort in Australia, namely, what is called a T-slied 
i from its shape, the long portion of the letter 
forming the main building, substantially built 
of wood or stone, with lofty iron roof. Down 
each side is a clear space some ten feet in width, 

! technically known as ‘ the board. 3 Here the 
! shearers work. The centre of the shed is divided 
down the middle and across into conveniently 
sized pens, where the great body of the sheep 
stand ; and next the ‘ board 3 on each side are 
what are called the ‘catching 3 pens, from which 
the shearers opposite take their sheep as they 
want them. These smaller pens are filled up 
when empty by the ‘ shed-yarder.’ All these 
sheep-pens are floored with battens placed a little 
distance apart, in order to permit all dirt to get 
away. The top of the letter represents the end 
of the shed, wherein are situated the tables on 
which are spread out the fleeces as they are 
shorn off by the shearers, and picked up by the 
boys, called ‘ pickers-up. 5 Behind these tables, 
which stretch across the shed from ‘board’ to 
‘ board,’ stand the wool-rollers or ‘ skirters 3 (facing 
the shearers), whose business it is to take off 
any dirty or inferior wool from the fleeces. 
These are then neatly rolled up inside out and 
placed on the classer’s table behind. He again 
places them in bins according to their quality, 
whence they are taken by the wool-pressers to be 
packed in bales, sewn up, marked, and numbered. 
They then pass to the ‘dump,’ which much 
reduces the size of the bales, which are now 
secured by iron bands and are ready for re- 
moval. 

On leaving the woolshed, we observe, some 
few hundred yards away, a small wooden build- 
ing, which . is the ‘woolshed store.’ Here, for 
the convenience of the shearers, are kept all the 
odds and ends they may require while the shear- 
ing lasts — sheep-shears, oil, oilstones, tobacco, 
matches, slop-clothes, drugs, &c. A large body 
of men is clustered round the door. The roll 
has been called, the ‘agreement 3 declared satis- 
factory, and shears, oil, and stone are being sold 
to the men. This takes a long time ; for the 
shearer is a most particular person, and adopts 
all sorts of ‘ dodges 3 known to the craft with 
the view of testing the quality of the tools. 
However, all are at length satisfied, and the men 
wend their way in twos and threes towards their 
‘huts’ to ‘rig up 3 their shears and eat a hearty 
tea, or supper as it is called, of beef or mutton. 
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and vegetables, with an unlimited supply of tea 
and bread and the much-loved ‘brownie’ — 
ordinary bread sweetened with brown sugar. 
All are in the best of spirits, and a variety of 
subjects are discussed — the weather, politics, the 
shed 4 boss,’ the cook’s qualities, former triumphs 
in the shearing-line — ‘when I was ringer at 
Malloola 5 (namely, was leading shearer); while 
two or three have been down to the woolshed to 
inspect the rams— •which are usually shorn first 
— and give their several opinions as to what the 
sheep will be like from a shearer’s point of 
view. 

It may be here mentioned that the usual price 
paid for shearing in Australia is from twelve 
to fifteen shillings per hundred sheep when the 
men are found in cook and rations, and twenty 
shillings when they find themselves. A good 
cook — in the latter case elected by the men — is 
perhaps the most important element at shearing- 
time, for it means the peace and quietness 
associated with well-prepared meals, at the mini- 
mum cost, and little wasted. 

As night advances, silence steals over all. The 
last of the 4 slush ’-lamps is extinguished, the last 
game of euchre, or 4 ante-up,’ played, and all 
hands seeking their ‘bunks,’ roll themselves in 
their blankets, and are soon fast asleep, dreaming 
1 of to-morrow’s start and the big ‘tallies’ they 
will make 4 once they get their hands in.’ 

When the light is good enough, work starts at 
six A.M., and as we look out from the overseer’s 
cottage a little before that hour we find the sun 
just rising. The scene is indeed a lovely one : 
the well-grassed plains and ridges, speaking of 
Nature’s bounty in the shape of an ample rain- 
fall, are dotted here and there with lordly gum, 
feathery 4 she-oak,’ and stately pine-tree ; while 
in the 4 dreamier distance ’ the sky-line is broken 
by a range of hills, and we recall poor Gordon’s 
lines as we fill our lungs in this land of pure 
atmosphere with a 4 dew-laden air-draught resem- 
bling a long draught of wine.’ 

At shearing-time, on large runs, all the shearers ! 
live and mess by themselves, being in the nature 
of contractors ; while the other hands connected 
with the working of the shed* — such as yarders, 
pickers-up, wool-rollers, branders, &c., are paid 
weekly wages, and the station-owner finds them 
in cook and rations. They mess and sleep in 
huts apart from the shearers, and are termed 
4 rouseabouts.’ The ‘rouseabout’ cook has also 
the care of the woolshed overseer and his assistant 
on his hands ; and as six o’clock draws near, we 
see him approaching with a flagon, or 4 billy ’ as 
it is termed, of steaming hot coffee in his hand, 
and the usual slices of ‘brownie’ or ‘cake.’ On 
these we gratefully break our fast, and the more 
satisfactorily when we remember that all hands 
have likewise been refreshed. . As we walk across 
to the woolshed we notice streams of men issuing 
from the shearers’ and rouseabouts’ huts ; and 
on entering the shed we find some of the shearers 
already at their respective places. These have 
been balloted for on the previous day, and no 
man is allowed to make any change without 
permission of the shed-manager. Each shearer 
has his own little doorway or opening, through 
which he passes his sheep when shorn into a 
long narrow pen outside, fenced off from his 
neighbours. Presently every shearer has arrived ; 


the pickers-up, with so many shearers appor- 
tioned to each to attend upon ; the wool-rollers 
ready at their tables, and all watching eagerly 
the movements of the manager as he advances 
watch in hand to ring the bell. The bell rings ; ! 
the shearers dart into the respective sheep-pens 
allotted to them, and bring out the seemingly 
most easily to he shorn sheep they can select in 
the hurry of the moment, place it on its rump, 
and shearing has fairly commenced. 

And what a busy scene it is ; and how strong 
the contrast presented between the desolateness 
and the silence of yesterday morning and the 
liveliness and the activity of to-day. As a rule, 
the men take things easily at first, for the eager 
man is apt to ‘ knock his hand up,’ and anyway 
rams are not to be hurried over. They are 
desirous, too, at least most of them, of doing fair 
work and of finding the 4 boss’s ’ measure, which 
they very soon do. From long experience I ani 
of opinion that it is quite as often the fault of 
the shed manager, by his want of tact and firm- 
ness, as the fault of the men that has produced | 
unpleasantness during the shearing-season. Men 
are but human all the world over ; and as the 
shearer is paid by the number of sheep he shears, 
time to him is money, and he tries, naturally 
enough, to shear as many sheep as he possibly 
can, so long as his style ‘suits.’ On the other 
hand, the position of shed- manager is by no 
i means an enviable one, for it is his object to get 
‘all the wool off’ — in short, he has to please his 
employer and to please the men under his charge 
as well. It is not an easy matter always, and 
generally he is glad when shearing is over. 

We are roused from these reflections as we are 
pacing up and down the shearing-board with the 
manager, who from now to the finish will there 
devote his time, by the cry from several shearers 
of ‘Wool,’ ‘Take this fleece away,’ as they turn 
out their sheep and rouse any of the pickers-up 
— usually boys — who may have been 4 dreaming 
of home and mother ’ far away. By a dexterous 
movement, the fleece, divested of the belly-piece 
and 4 trimmings ’ — which are removed and packed 
separately — is gathered up and spread well on 
the roller’s table, there to be ‘skirted’ and rolled 
and passed to the classer. Presently, fleece after 
fleece comes pouring in as the slower shearers 
finish, and now, indeed, each man has to 4 move 
himself,’ the pickers-up to keep the floor perfectly 
clear from fleeces, the sweeper to keep it clean 
from the pieces, the wool-roller to skirt and to 
roll properly, and yet to allow none of his work 
to accumulate. It is enough to bewilder the 
unaccustomed eye. The hell rings at eight for 
breakfast. No shearer may catch another sheep ; 
and in ‘a few minutes after, the last sheep is 4 off 
the board,’ the fleece rolled, all swept up and 
tidy, and we are off to breakfast. For this, one 
hour is allowed. It is a most substantial meal, 
as indeed they all are, consisting of chops or 
steak, or some other meat-dish, any quantity of 
bread, and the inevitable ‘brownie,’ washed 
down by large draughts of tea, which* is made 
in buckets and drunk out of tin pints or panni- 
kins. It is really astonishing the quantity of 
this that a shearer in ‘good-going order’ will get 
through in the day, and I doubt if there is any 
country in the world, perhaps not even Russia, 
where the consumption of tea per head exceeds 
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that of Australia. Let us note as the day pro- 
gresses the amount each shearer, as a rule, im- 
bibes. Before starting in the morning to work, 
we will remember that he had his pint of coffee 
or tea ; and as he marched down to the shed at six 
a.m. we might have noticed that he was 4 doubly 
armed,’ with a pair of shears in one hand and a 
pint of tea (or coffee) in the other. But for the 
rest of the day it will be all tea. At breakfast 
he will, on the average, have a pint and a half ; 
and as he reappears in the shed after that meal, 
he is again armed with his pint Of course, there 
are exceptions to this, but it is true as a rule. 
We must remember, also, that shearing is very 
hard work, and the days are warm. The men 
perspire freely, and this probably prevents much 
ill effect. 

At nine the bell rings to 4 go on;’ and the 
work proceeds till twenty minutes past ten, when 
an interval of twenty minutes is allowed for 
4 smoke oh 1’ at which time the cook’s mate, or 
4 slushy ’ as he is called, appears with buckets of 
tea to refresh the workers. The manager takes 
advantage of this to walk round the pens outside, 
inspect the shearing as a whole, and if the pens 
are getting filled up with the sheep, count them 
out, putting down the number in each pen against 
the name of the man shearing into it. The sheep 
are then branded with the owner’s distinguishing 
mark in oil and raddle, or some similar com- 
position ; and when a sufficient number is ready 
to make up a good 4 mob,’ taken to their various 
‘paddocks,’ no doubt intensely pleased that for 
them shearing is over for another year. 

Dinner takes place at twelve or half-past to 
the accompaniment of more tea, at the conclusion 
of which the tea-armed shearers return to work. 
At twenty minutes past two or so, there is j 
another ‘smoke oh I’ and ' more tea, after which 
work goes on till four, when a somewhat longer 
interval occurs, and the cook’s mates appear 
again with what is called 4 lunch,’ which ushers 
in our old friend ‘brownie,’ or perhaps 4 cake ’ 
and plenty tea. 

According to the duration of light, the shearing 
for the day is over at from thirty minutes past 
five to six, when the men leave the shed with 
their shears and their empty 4 teacup.’ Supper 
follows almost at once, and more tea; and from 
this time till turning-in there are more or less 
frequent adjournments to the tea-buckets, which 
are replenished from time to time by the oblig- 
ing cook and his assistants. 

But the tea has rather distracted our attention 
from our main subject. 

Woolsheds generally have sufficient space to 
contain -a supply of sheep that will last till we.ll 
on in the day ; but when the weather is fine and 
settled, it is bad policy to ‘cram’ the shed full, 
and ‘fresh’ sheep are brought up at intervals. 
They are much more easily shorn coming in 
4 full-bellied.’ Sometimes a ‘stop’ occurs on 
account of rain, and then while the sheep are 
drying, the men are at first a little at a loss to 
know what to do with themselves; but they 
soon find something to do in the shape of riding, 
running races, and other sports, though too 
many, I fear, resort to card-playing and various 
forms of gambling, in which large sums are lost 
and won ; and it is not uncommon for an unfor- 
tunate shearer after five or six weeks’ hard work 


to leave the shed penniless owing to his wretched 
infatuation. From time to time we are favoured 
by callers from other sheds, who have finished at 
their various places and have come over to us 
to see what the ‘cut’ is like — namely, whether 
our 4 boss ’ is very hard to please, or the reverse. 
Then every now and again men are discharged 
for persistent bad shearing. This they call 
4 getting the bullet 5 or being 4 shot.’ As a rule, 
the parting is taken quite philosophically by 
both employer and employed, and the man’s 
place soon filled, while he tries his luck some- 
where else where they may not be so 4 per- 
tikler.’ 

Some men ‘follow shearing’ literally all the 
year, with perhaps two to three months’ 4 spell ’ 
or rest, starting in the north and finishing up in 
New Zealand. Others are small farmers, or the 
sons of farmers, out to earn a little addition to 
their income. 

The last year or two have witnessed the intro- 
duction and complete success of Wolseley’s sheep- 
shearing machine. I cannot now notice it at 
length ; suffice it to say that by its means shears 
are dispensed with, the wool taken off evenly 
quite close to the skin — much closer than the 
most careful shearing with shears— the animal 
is very rarely cut, and the fleece is shorn off 
uninjured by 4 twice-cutting.’ Lastly, it harms 
the men in no way, but merely puts a better 
tool into their hands, without diminishing the 
amount of labour required, and it is as fast as 
the old shears. 

But our shearing is drawing to a close, thanks 
to good management on both sides. We have 
had a fair 4 cut ’ all along from the day we started 
on the rams, through the wethers to the ewes 
and lambs — the paradise of shearers — and yet we 
are not sorry it is over and the last day arrived. 
The 4 boss ’ is down from the head station with 
the cheque-book, and — tell it not — perhaps the 
bottle, to settle with the men and give them a 
parting glass ; and for many long months the 
4 Malloola ’ woolshed will relapse again into that 
repose from which six weeks ago we roused it. 

THE HOSPITALLERS. 

CHAI’TER II. 

Many of the old mansions of the Welsh Borders 
bear to this day the sign and symbol of a bygone 
martial age. Most of the castles, such as Good- 
rich and Raglan, have long since become nothing 
but historical and romantic ruins ; but where 
some of the great houses have remained in 
prosperous hands, the feudal character in many 
instances still obtains. 

And perhaps one of the most perfect specimens 
along the whole length of Offa’s Dyke is Fother- 
yngsby Court. Built originally of some dark 
stone, almost impervious to the onslaught of time, 
and repaired at frequent periods by succeeding 
Fotheryngsbys, the house, or rather castle, pre- 
sents to this day perhaps the most perfect specimen 
of a border fortress. It stands upon a gentle emi- 
nence, commanding a wide and beautiful stretch of 
country, protected by a moat, which is crossed by 
a drawbridge, bounded by a green courtyard, 
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devoted to nothing more warlike than the exer- 
cising of horses ; and beyond this again lies the 
Court, Hanked by a forest of gigantic elms, 
where a colony of herons have formed their noisy 
republic. The moat, no longer a blank watery 
ditch, is clear and deep, with feathery ash and 
alder shading the water-lilies, a smooth tarn 
filled with many kinds of fish. The house itself, 
with a central tower and widely spreading battle- 
ments, seems to have lost its frown, as it looks 
down upon the sloping lawns and trim parterres 
all ablaze with scarlet geranium and lobelia, 
rioting in the huge stone vases on the terrace. 
Where once the vassals gathered together at the 
sound of horn, or the warning fires burning on 
the battlements, long stretches of greensward 
bear thin white lines, denoting a gentler pastime ; 
the great quadrangle is now a rose-garden, with 
grassy paths between, the gray walls sheltering 
the delicate cream and yellow and crimson blooms, 
so that the winds of heaven may not visit their 
sweetness too roughly. 

Inside, the old medieval character is still main- 
tained, with so much of modern art and culture 
as lends an air of comfort to the place. The 
house, with its dusky oak and chain-armour and 
stained glass, had no appearance of ruin or dis- 
aster, nothing to show that the last of the Fotker- 
yngshys was gone and that an alien reigned in 
his stead, master of his very house, proprietor of 
every stick and stone within the Court. 

But the fortunate young owner of all this 
majestic beauty was occupied with other thoughts 
as lie sat in his library, where no work literary 
or otherwise had yet been done, save when 
a harassed Fotheryngsby indicted epistles to 
hungry creditors. Hugh Debenham was think- 
ing nothing of this as he sat with a blank 
sheet of note-paper before him and an unlighted 
cigar between his teeth. Seated opposite to him, 
and watching his moody countenance with ill- 
disguised anxiety, was a lady, .a haughty -looking 
dame, whose flashing black eyes and dark hair 
proclaimed the fact, as a glance at the young 
man would show, that their relationship was a 
close one. 

Hugh Debenham looked up and laughed 
uneasily. ‘ 1 daresay I am very much to blame,’ 
said he, with some traces of sarcasm underlying 
the words ; ‘still, you know, it was not my fault 
I was born with a heart. If you only saw ■ 

‘There ; spare me the gushing details. If you 
were five years younger I should know how to 
deal with you ; but as it is-— — Still, I am only 
wasting words, as we both very well know. 
Really, Hugh, I cannot understand your going 
through the solemn farce of consulting me in the 
matter.’ 

‘No? I have a fancy to ask my mother’s 
opinion upon these questions — another proof of 
my being old-fashioned and out of date. We 
won’t quarrel, however ; because there is small 
probability of your being deposed from your high 
state at present. A man can’t very well marry 
a girl who hides herself away from him, as 
Sylvia has done.’ 

Mrs Debenham looked around her with a sigh 
of satisfaction. The idea of any one but a damsel 
of the bluest blood presiding over the destinies 
of the house of Debenham was utterly repug- 
[ nant to her patrician soul. Still at the same 


time it seemed a strange thing that any girl, and 
especially one of lowly station, should have the 
audacity to scorn the handsome and gallant owner 
of such a place as Fotheryngsby. 

‘I cannot help respecting her,’ returned the 
lady more cheerfully. ‘She displayed a most 
lady-like feeling in doing as she has done. 5 

‘But, my dear mother, she is a lady. There 
is no doubt of that.’ 

‘ There are ladies and ladies,’ Mrs Debenham 
continued smoothly. ‘For instance, Mrs Clayton, 
your solicitor’s wife, is a lady ; so equally is our 
neighbour the Countess De la Barre ; yet you 
could not place them on the same level.’ J 

_ 4 1 haven’t made a study of these nice distinc- 
tions,’ said Hugh dryly. . ‘And though Miss 
Goldsworthy did hold an inferior position — isn’t 
that the correct phrase ? — I must confess to seeing 
little difference between mistress and servant. 
Besides, we are not entirely free from the taint, 
if it is a taint, « which I very much doubt, of being 
connected with business.’ 

‘That is by no means a just view to take,’ said 
the listener severely, ‘it is true that your 
father speculated with a view to mending his 
fortunes, as many gentlemen do now. It would 
be absurd to rank him with an ordinary business 
man working solely for gain.’ 

* We won’t go into the ethics of aristocratic 
commerce at present, because I have an engage- 
ment in Castleford this morning. I am about 
to pay my new possession there a visit. — Is it 
really true that old Captain Goldsworthy is 
actually an inmate of Blackfriars V. 

Mrs Debenham did not speak for a moment. 
When she did so, there was a certain hardness 
in her voice that would have struck an observant 
listener as being akin to something like terror. 
For a moment her face lost its haughty expres- 
sion ; her eyes seemed to be contemplating some 
long-forgotten but unpleasant mental picture. 

‘He is there — yes. I never thought of that. 
There was some — some unpleasantness between 
your father and him when Captain Goldsworthy 
lost his money. I know there were some terrible 
things said between them.’ 

Hugh, playing listlessly with a pen and scatter- 
ing the ink recklessly, heard nothing of this, for 
a new light had suddenly illuminated the dark- 
ness of his mind. It seemed as if the clue for 
which he had been so long groping in the dark 
was at length in his hands. ‘ I wonder, 5 said he, 
speaking partially to himself, ‘if my Miss Golds- 
worthy and the Captain are related? Strange 
that such an idea did not occur to me before.’ 

‘ It is possible,’ Mrs Debenham returned, with 
well-simulated carelessness. ‘I never saw much 
of him, though lie and your father were such 
great friends. I fancy this daughter went to 
London in some capacity. 5 

‘It might be she,’ said Hugh musingly, ‘it 
might. — What nonsense am I talking ! Do not 
give yourself any unnecessary anxiety, mother. 
In all probability it will be my fate to wed a 
Clara Yere de Yere yet.’ 

As his mother stood and watched him drive 
away in the direction of Castleford, the pained 
expression on her face deepened, and certain 
uncomfortable forebodings troubled the watcher, 
as the memory of an old crime is touched by 
some unconscious hand. ‘ Was it a crime,’ she^ 
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murmured to herself, 4 or only an act of pru- 
dence? 3 She turned away, and approaching a 
distant corner of the room, unlocked a small 
ebony cabinet, ornamented by heavy brass fit- 
tings. Inside lay a heap of papers, faded letters 
tied up with a piece of faint blue riband, from 
which there arose that sickly smell peculiar to 
old documents. Hastily turning over the various 
bundles, she arrived at length at the packet she 
was in search of — a small parcel of documents 
folded in brown paper, and bearing the written 
inscription, 4 Goldsworthy. 3 

Most of the letters were merely tissues — that 
is, business epistles indited in an old-fashioned 
letter-book of the carbon paper and stylus type, 
dry communications of a purely commercial 
nature, mostly relating to stocks and shares, the 
jargon of which would be unintelligible to the 
average reader. One of them, folded away by 
itself, ran as follows : 

25 / 7 / 74 . 

Dear Goldsworthy. — I cannot see you to- 
day, being confined to the house with a broken 
arm, as you probably know. This anxiety is 
fearful. But you must not suffer for me, as, 
after all, I can stand the crash best. Go to town 
immediately and dispose of every share, and warn 
all your friends. Think only of yourself, and 
nothing of the unhappy individual who has 
placed you in such imminent financial peril. I 
have wired my broker to do the best he can. — 
Yours ever, H. Crichton Debenham. 

PM . — If you have time, give me ten minutes 
before you start. 


4 If he had known, 3 murmured Mrs Debenham, 

4 we should have been ruined. As it was, there 
was barely time to save ourselves. And yet I 
could almost wish that I had never seen this 
fatal letter. 3 

Meanwhile, all unconscious of this nameless, 
shapeless dishonour, Hugh Debenham drove 
into Castleford, looking forward with almost 
boyish pleasure to visiting his new and strange 
possession. A thousand charitable schemes en- 
gaged his mind, little plans for the increased 
comfort of his pensioners, who, sooth to say, 
'had been somewhat neglected by the last of the 
Totheryngsbys. There was some little business 
to be transacted, first principally a visit to a 
decorator and artist wlio had taken no slight 
part in the adornment of Eotheryngsby Court. 
It was in the direction of this individual’s house 
that Debenham first directed his steps upon 
reaching Castleford. 

There are few towns of any size without one 
inhabitant of more than ordinary mental powers, 
and Harold Abelwhite, the crippled artist, repre- 
sented most of the artistic talent of Castleford. 
Born of the humblest parentage, and often being 
acquainted with the actual want of food, there 
was yet something indomitable in that white face 
and feeble body. He lived alone in one of the 
small cottages on the outskirts of Castleford, 
attending to his own wants, and painting such 
pictures as one day will make him famous. Un- 
aided, untaught, weighed down by stress of cir- 
cumstance, the painter had yet succeeded in 
.educating himself, and, what is harder still, in 
keeping himself by the proceeds of his brush and 
I pencil. 


It was a pretty little cottage, with a small 
garden, filled with old-fashioned flowers ; and 
as Debenham approached, he found the painter 
tying up some sweet-peas to a trellis-work be- 
hind which lay the house. There were but two 
rooms down-stairs, each meanly furnished, and 
devoted to the requirements of eating and sleep- 
ing. It was only when the stairs were mounted 
that the owner’s artistic tastes were fully dis- 
closed. 

The whole floor, turned into one room, and 
lighted by a large latticed window, had been 
converted into a studio. There was a curiously- 
woven Persian carpet on the floor, contrasting 
harmoniously with the draped hangings on the 
walls, out of which peeped here and there a 
finished picture, or a marble statue standing 
boldly out against the sombre background ; or, 
again, a suit of Milanese armour towering above 
a perfect forest of palms and ferns, with which 
the studio was profusely ornamented ; while the 
only flowers there were huge nosegays of deep 
yellow roses, thrown carelessly, as it seemed, 
into china bowls. In the centre of the floor 
stood a picture on an easel, carefully covered 
with a white cloth, and this, together with an 
open paint-box, was the sole evidence of there 
being any particular work on hand. 

4 What a beautiful room! 3 Debenham cried 
admiringly. 4 There is certainly nothing con- 
ventional in its treatment, and that is something 
nowadays. 3 

‘Every one can enjoy art at home now, 3 replied 
the cripple, his sensitive face flushing at the 
compliment, 4 if he only has the taste. I could 
make every home in England artistic, with no 
outlay to speak of. 3 

Hugh nodded slightly, but said nothing in 
return. He was fascinated by the quiet beauty 
of the place, and not a little interested in the 
earnestness of his companion. There was some- 
| thing contagious in the enthusiasm -of the hand- 
some cripple, with face aflame and dark eyes 
burning, as he touched upon his favourite 
theme — the artistic education of the people. At 
length Hugh asked, 4 How about the cabinet? 5 

4 The difficulty is solved ; the damaged mar- 
queterie has been repaired, even better than I 
thought possible. Look there.’ The speaker 
pointed to an exquisite specimen of an inlaid 
cabinet, so perfect that Debenham could scarcely 
I believe it to be the same damaged work of art 
I he had seen it to be only a week previously. 

| 4 1 always thought you were a genius, 3 he said 

1 admiringly. 4 It was a pet piece of furniture of 
my father’s— the receptacle for his business papers, 
in fact. May I see the picture you have veiled so 
closely V 

The artist flushed again, but this time in a 
bashful kind of way, as a lover might when dis- 
playing his lady’s picture. With a certain linger- 
ing tenderness he put the white cloth aside. 

It was a simple subject enough, treated without 
any meretricious attempt at display — a simple 
cottage interior, with the window filled with 
geraniums and creeping plants ; and in the dim 
light filtering through the leaves was the figure 
of a girl, clad all in white, reading from a book 
upon the table. Close by her side was another 
figure, that of a man clad in a naval unifor. 
hands crossed before him in an attitude of 
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tion ; while the group was made up by a third, 
a somewhat older man, clad in a scarlet coat, his 
eyes fixed devotedly upon the reader’s face. The 
colouring, soft and subdued, served only to throw 
up the vivid naturalness of the painting. 

Artist and spectator stood a moment, the one 
regarding the 'work intently, the painter with his 
gaze fixed almost sternly upon his companion’s 
face, and as he did so lie saw a strange glad light 
flash into Debenham’s eyes— -a look of pleased 
recognition illuminating every feature. 

£ That is no effort of imagination ,’ he cried ; 
‘you know all those characters?’ 

‘Yes, I know them,’ said the artist quietly. 
‘How did you discover that'?’ 

‘ Because I happen to be acquainted with that 
lady. Will you so far favour me as to give me 
her address V 

‘ Ah 1 ’ said the cripple, ‘ I am a solitary man, 
with few pleasures and few friends* To me the 
study of expression is a necessity of my art. 
And as you examined that picture I watched 
you. In that brief moment I learnt your secret 
— I read the joy in your face. Forgive me if I 
speak plainly. What is Sylvia Goldsworthy to 
you V 

‘ That question you have no right to ask, 5 Hugh 
replied gently. ‘I am not angry with you, be- 
cause I feel that you mean well.’ 

But Abelwhite scarcely caught the purport of 
these words. Every nerve in his body quivered 
with restless agitation, though his keen earnest 
gaze never turned from bis visitor’s face. For a 
moment he hesitated, like one who complies 
against his will; then he simply said, ‘Come 
with me.’ 

They passed out together through the streets of 
Castleford, the handsome aristocrat and crippled 
artist walking side by side in silence, till at length 
the Widemarsh Street was reached. Here, before 
the long blank wall bounding the Blackfriars 
Hospital, Abelwhite paused, and turning down a 
side-lane, opened a door in the wall and bade his 
companion enter. 

The gardens lay still and quiet in the peaceful 
sunshine. The ancient ruin, with its mantle of 
ivy rustling in the breeze, gave a quaint bygone 
air to the place. It seemed to Hugh as if he had 
shaken off the world, and left every feeling, save 
that of rapture, far behind. 

‘ What a beautiful old place !’ he cried. c What 
do you call it ?’ 

‘ We call it the Blaekfriars’ Hospital — your 
property now. — Mr Hebenham, you will And 
it to be a great responsibility. It is in your 
power to make the lives of these worthy men 
happy. Come and see them occasionally, and 
note what a little it takes to make people joyful 
and lighthearted.’ 

* * They shall not complain, 5 Hugh replied 

mechanically. ‘Can I see the cottages?’ 

There were cool shadows in the quadrangle, a 
pleasant smell of homely flowers — wallflowers, 
mignonette, and Brompton stock, and over all a 
dead silence, save for the voice of a woman read- 
ing behind one of the open doors. Hugh felt 
himself drawn towards the cottage, and, looking 
in, beheld a copy of Abelwhite’s picture, only the 
figures were real and lifelike. There was the 
Captain, seated in his chair ; and opposite him 
Ghoppin, listening reverently to the words 


falling from the reader’s lips, the sound of a sweet 
womanly voice, the tones of which caused the 
watcher’s heart to beat a little faster and the 
colour to deepen on his cheek. For some moments 
he stood, till the even tones ceased at length and 
the book was laid aside. 

‘ May we enter ?’ Hugh asked eagerly. ‘ Would 
they mind ?’ 

‘Why not?’ Abelwhite asked. ‘They should 
be pleased enough to welcome you, and I am a 
constant visitor ; and 5 — here the speaker lowered 
his voice till his words were scarcely audible — 
1 *uay it be that I have done right ; but I am not 
without misgivings. 5 


I YOU Y. 

There are not many specimens of luxury which 
have excited so much interest in the public mind 
during the past few years as Ivory. Articles 
have been written by the score, with a view of 
proving conclusively that at no remote future the 
supply of ivory will cease altogether ; indeed, 
some writers, drawing a little upon their imagina- 
tion, have ventured to prophesy that within a 
few years ivory ornaments would be treasured as 
great rarities. 

Although this view has gained ground of late 
years, the idea is not new, as an Encyclopaedia 
published in 1874 states : ‘ If to the quantity 
of ivory required for Britain be added that 
required for the other' countries of Europe, Asia, 
and America, the number of elephants annu- 
ally killed must be very great ; and the passion 
for ivory may eventually lead to the exter- 
mination of this noble animal.’ But four years 
later, the quantity of ivory offered in the London 
auctions (six hundred and seventy tons) was 
the largest supply submitted to buyers in any 
one year during the past quarter of a century* 

In the year 1864 five hundred and twenty- 
two tons of ivory were brought to public sale ; 
during 1869, five hundred and eleven tons ; in 
1874, four hundred and ninety-six tons ; 1879 
offered five hundred and ten tons ; and 1884 five 
hundred and thirty- one tons. The average annual 
supply at the London auctions during the nine- 
teen years from 1863 to 1881 was five hundred 
and fourteen tons ; but in the following twelve 
months (1882) only three hundred and ten tons 
were submitted to buyers. But the discussion 
then raised as to the probable early extinction of 
ivory was allayed by the average annual supply 
in London during the two following years (1883 
and 1884) increasing to four hundred and seventy- 
eight tons. 

The world’s requirements^ of this valuable 
article have always been mainly dependent upon 
the supplies obtainable from the Hark Contin- 
ent of Africa. No doubt, many travellers can 
remember the time when elephants were to be 
seen a little distance north of the Cape ; but it is 
a distinct fact that the animals move off directly 
the white man appears ; and with the march of 
civilisation, elephants have been driven far into 
the interior of Africa, and are now seldom seen 
anywhere south of the Zambesi, 
i This fact has no doubt had a considerable 
effect in the falling-off of supplies of ivory dur- 
ing the past five years, as the present haunts of 
the elephants are so far removed from ports of I 
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shipment as to cause the question of transport to 
be a difficult matter. It was the knowledge of 
this fact that caused every one in the trade to 
doubt the possibility of Emin Pasha bringing any 
quantity of ivory with him from the interior of 
Africa, although numerous statements were made 
in the press that the traveller had sixty tons of 
ivory with him ; and our readers will remember 
that reports went even further than this, it being 
stated that some German bankers had been con- 
sulted with a view of their advancing the sum of 
sixty thousand pounds against the ivory when it 
reached the coast. 

The tusks of ivory are carried by the natives 
on their heads or shoulders ; and to prevent the 
ivory slipping,' it is frequently fastened in a sort 
of cage of four short pieces of wood. Large 
heavy teeth are slung on to a pole and carried by 
two natives. Some of the largest teeth known 
liave weighed from one hundred and seventy to 
i one hundred and eighty pounds each tusk ; but 
these are rare, although teeth weighing from 
eighty to one hundred pounds each are frequently 
met with in the London auctions. 

It is curious how little is known regarding 
the age attained by elephants ill their wild state ; 
it would be most interesting to know the age 
of one of these splendid animals bearing tusks 
weighing together, say, three hundred pounds’ 
weight. Another point never satisfactorily ex- 
plained is, whether the small teeth— known in the 
trade as ‘scrivelloes’ — mostly averaging froin five 
to ten pounds each, generally commanding from 
forty to fifty pounds per hundredweight, the ivory 
being close and useful— are the early growth of 
larger teeth, or the produce of a different species 
of elephant. Opinions mostly lean to the latter 
notion. Soft ivory always commands a higher 
price in the market than hard, and naturally 
teeth that are sound are more valuable than those 
containing cracks or other defects. Good-sized 
teeth are hollow where they were attached to the 
elephant, and for some distance down the tusk; 
and the quantity of disease apparent in the 
interior points distinctly to the fact that this j 
disease must cause the animals excessive pain, ! 
and may perhaps go to account for the fearful 
noise heard from the haunts of elephants, often 
referred to in books of travel. 

The demand for billiard balls has shown con- 
siderable increase of late years, and this is not 
surprising when our readers think of the supply 
required to keep pace with the trade require- 
ments. Many old Indian merchants can remem- 
ber when a billiard table was a rarity in India; 
but at the present time there is a big annual 
demand for ‘bangles’ (pieces of ivory), from 
which the billiard balls are manufactured in the 
East. As a matter of fact, the very highest prices 
paid for any description of ivory are realised for 
I what are known in the trade as 4 cut billiard-ball 
pieces,’ which generally weigh from eight to 
thirteen pounds each, and measure across two 
f and a half to three inches ; to-day’s value of such 
being ninety-five to one hundred and six pounds 
; per hundredweight. These prices were no doubt 
taken as a basis by a contemporary who announced 
that the price of ivory had advanced to two thou- 
sand pounds sterling per ton and upwards. Such 
an all-round average price as this would only be 
paid for the finest ivory suitable for billiard balls ; 
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whereas in nearly every parcel there is a quantity 
of inferior and defective teeth, which only com- 
mand from forty to fifty pounds per hundred- 
weight. We think, in estimating the all-round 
average value of ivory to-day as about thirteen 
hundred pounds per ton, we are very near the 
actual fact. Glancing back a quarter of a cen- 
tury, we find the average value twenty-five years 
ago was about six hundred to six hundred and 
fifty pounds per ton. 

During the past twenty years, nine thousand 
one hundred and forty-four tons of ivory have 
been offered in the London public auctions, and 
this would represent the destruction of some four 
hundred and fifty thousand elephants. But to 
further fully realise the immense numbers of this 
noble animal which must have existed in Africa, 
it is necessary to remember that the above figures 
only include the number of elephants killed for 
their ivory, and it is well known that only the 
males possess ivory tusks. | 

The opinion is frequently expressed that a great I 
deal of the ivory brought from the interior was 
from elephants found dead, or the remains of 
deceased elephants ; but the best information we 
have met with concerning the origin of the ivory 
supply points to the bulk — in fact, nearly all — 
being taken from elephants shot for this special 
purpose. 

The native carriers from the interior do not 
think much of the numbers of elephants killed 
annually to supply the trade demand, in com- 
parison with the living herds on the vast plains 
of the interior, so that it is quite possible in- 
creased quantities of ivory may come forward 
when the vast continent of Africa is opened up. 

The imports into London have certainly shown 
a decided falling off during the past five years, 
the average annual quantity in the sales from 
1885 to 1889 being three hundred and forty-seven 
tons, against an annual supply during the five 
years 1880 to 1884 of four hundred and fifty 
tons. 

But we must point out that Liverpool has had 
public sales of ivory during the last few years, 
principally west coast quality brought by the 
direct steamers, and often including, we believe, 
some of the River Niger Company’s ivory, although 
the bulk of their imports is sold in London. 

Another important feature is the quantity of 
ivory obtained from the Congo Free State by the 
Belgian Company ; and this is all sold in Ant- 
werp ; and the auction held there last autumn 
included no fewer than thirty-one tons ; and 
there was another sale in Antwerp early in the 
present year of fifteen tons. 

We think we may safely state that the sorting 
and classification of ivory, an important matter 
to all concerned, is very much better in the 
London catalogues than at any other market; 
and there is very little doubt that higher prices 
are realised in consequence. 

The London public sales which opened on the 
28th January and closed on 31sfc January 1890, 
included ninety- four and a half tons ivory, which 
brought together a large attendance of buyers 
from all parts, and the heavy advance in values 
secured at the previous London sales in October 
1889 were fairly well maintained. 

In closing our article upon this very interesting 
subject, we think it is difficult to speak of the 
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future ; there is the undoubted fact that since 
the Soudan troubles commenced, many articles 
previously exported from that district have ceased 
entirely to come forward, and this, in our opinion, 
has had an important effect also upon the supplies 
of ivory ; and whenever trade from the interior 
is well resumed, the high price now obtainable 
for elephants’ tusks will certainly be a strong 
incentive to traders to procure the article. 

LYNCHING IN AMERICA. 

It frequently happens in America that a mob, 
incensed by the sight of some blood-curdling deed, 
takes the law into its own hands and gives im- 
mediate expression to its natural and righteous 
indignation. It is with a view of discountenanc- 
ing every kind of extra-judicial punishment, and 
of passing over the punishment of criminals to 
the properly-constituted authorities, that we give 
the following account of what took place at Fort 
Collins, in the State of Colorado, about three 
years ago. An added terror, no doubt, will always 
accompany an outburst of popular fury, and it is 
j possible that an occasional exercise of lynch-law 
j may have a deterrent effect on scoundrels and 
! ruffians whom no other terrors can restrain. But 
I the annals of justice furnish numberless instances 
i in which men have been confronted with every 
i appearance of guilt, but where a fuller investiga- 
tion has proved them innocent. In the early 
days of America, as in the early days of the world, 
it was not only natural hut necessary that prompt | 
punishment should be dealt out to murderers, I 
lest— -as there did not then exist the facilities for 
the proper disposal of criminals which we now 
possess — they might escape scot-free, either by 
eluding their jailers, or by an effectual resistance 
to constituted authorities being organised on their 
behalf by relatives, friends, or followers. 

It is not too much to say that many of the most 
prosperous and law-abiding cities in Central and 
Western America have been evolved from rough 
camps, occupied by all kinds of adventurers and 
desperadoes, who regarded the taking of human 
life as little more than a jest. An Irishman, it 
was said twenty years ago, will bandy more words 
about the price of a couple of drinks than will 
the ‘ shootists ’ of the Pacific over a quarrel which 
ends in the taking of as many lives. In that wild 
and unorganised state of society, it became abso- 
lutely necessary for the peaceable citizens to com- 
bine together, and by the establishment of ‘vigi- 
lance committees,’ pursue and punish men who 
committed serious crimes. But in places so far 
civilised as to boast of a sheriff and a jail, any 
interference with justice is unwarranted and 
reprehensible, and ought not to be left un- 
punished. 

Perhaps the less said about the murder at Port 
Collins the better. It was of an unspeakably 
brutal character. The guilt of the murderer was 
manifest. A millwright, John Howe by name, 
murdered his wife in the street and in the 
presence of a driver of a wagon. The deed was 
done with a celerity which admitted of no infer- 




tile crime arose out of the jealous nature of Howe, 
who accused his wife of indiscretions which all 
who knew her were convinced were false. Howe 
was arrested in his own house, and without trouble 
conveyed to the county jail, escorted by the 
sheriff and several deputies. This happened about 
mid-day. 

> Port Collins, though it goes by the name of 
city, is a town containing little more than a thou- 
sand inhabitants. By three o’clock there was com- 
motion among these. The news of the tragedy 
had spread like wildfire. Men began to saunter 
up and form groups and talk; the groups thick- 
ened hugely, and then melted into one vast dense 
crowd. Every one knows how strangely the 
emotional power multiplies itself in all assem- 
blages^! human beings ; how men in a body will 
do things which no single man among them 
would think of doing. And so there was a great 
heaving and pushing and swaying to and fro ; and 
the excitement grew and grew, and the feeling of 
indignant demand for the quick retribution of 
outraged life swelled, until it could be confined 
by no bounds. Lynching was loudly talked of. 
The crowd needed only a leader to make a rush 
and tear the prisoner from his keepers. But a 
leader was not immediately forthcoming ; and the ; 
crowd melted away, as crowds will unless pro- 
vided with continuous food for excitement. 

But the fire which had been kindled only 
smouldered ; it had not died out. At nine o’clock 
that evening some three hundred men presented 
themselves at the jail and demanded admit- 
tance. Their manner bespoke business. All were 
mounted, and the leaders were effectually masked. 
Admittance was refused ; hut they were not to be 
balked. The jailer, the sheriff, and his posse of 
some twenty men made a faint-hearted resistance 
and succumbed to superior force. 

There is not in an American jail that sombre 
solidity about everything which so depresses a 
visitor to a British jail ; consequently, the door 
of Fort Collins jail soon yielded to the applica- 
tion of a pine-log battering-ram ; and the masked 
men entered and dragged Howe from his cell. 
Understanding what was taking place, the mis- 
creant flung himself a few times against the iron 
bars which formed his cage, and then, in the 
lowest depth of despair, crouched in abject fear 
upon the straw which covered the floor of , his 
cell. But the battering-ram which had broken 
open the jail door soon forced the frail harrier 
which separated Howe from his self-constituted 
judges, and through the opening the fear-paralysed 
wretch was dragged. Arrived at the base of a 
derrick which was being used in the construction 4 
of a house at the outskirts of the town, the caval- 
cade halted. The majority of those who composed 
it dismounted. The leader spoke briefly and to 
the point The sense of justice which resided in 
the breasts of the murderer’s .self -constituted 
executioners compelled them to ask if Howe had 
anything to say, and to allow him a few minutes 
to make his peace with Heaven. Howe had no 
appeal to make to Heaven. But singling out 
the man whom by some subtle magnetism all 
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noose was quickly slipped over his head and 
around his neck ; the rope was then passed over 
the top of the derrick and seized by a hundred 
strong hands. How in all doubtful transactions 
men like to divide their responsibility ! The 
leader of the masked men gave the word. c One, 
two, three ! 5 cried the men at the rope. Howe 
shot up into the air as if a ton-weight had 
fallen at the other end of the hempen cord, 
and so the life was strangled out of him. With- 
out comment the rope was tied to the base of 
the derrick ; and the cavalcade moved off in 
silence, leaving the dead body swaying in the 
wind. 

It must not be understood that in general cir- 
cumstances the respect for law and order in by 
far the greater part of America is less marked 
than it is in Britain. But lest any one should 
suppose that violations of the ordinary course of 
justice such as we have described are by any means 
infrequent, let us say that within six months of 
our writing at least a dozen cases of lynching have 
been brought to our notice. To every sensitive 
heart there is surely something peculiarly revolt- 
ing in the display of deliberate human bloodshed, 
in calmly going to work to deprive a fellow- 
creature of existence. But if it is necessary 
| that death punishments should be inflicted, there 
can be no two opinions about the desirability of 
their being divested of all appearance of vindic- 
! tiveness. If the most solemn tribunals are liable 
to err — and all human institutions are fallible — 
j how much more likely is it that an infuriated 
| crowd will make mistakes ; and mistakes in such 
I matters as these are beyond rectification. It is 
recognised in America that the punishment of all 
misdemeanours is the function of the law, and 
punishment is meted out to those who interfere 
with the exercise of its functions except in this 
the ‘head and front 3 of all offences. Hence, 
although we see many notices of lynchings in the | 
newspapers of America, in none, or in remarkably 
few, does the Government think it its duty to 
see that the lynchers are traced and properly 
punished. 

The necessity for justice to move slowly and to 
be in the hands of properly-constituted authori- 
ties, if it is to be even-handed, was never better 
illustrated than by a case reported at great length 
in the Frock GrimineU Extraordinaire . Two 
travellers in France put up at the same inn. At 
the dead of night the inmates were aroused by 
cries of 1 Murder ! 5 The servants of the inn 
rushed to the room from which the sounds pro- 
ceeded, and there found one of the strangers 
standing over the other with alighted candle in 
one hand, a knife reeking with blood in the other, 
and a look of intense horror on his face. The 
knife had obviously been drawn from the wound 
in the chest of the murdered man. The habits 
de nmt of the survivor were covered with blood, 
which had obviously gushed from the other’s 
wounds on the withdrawal of the knife. The 
hotel servants at once accused him of murder. 
He was given into custody, and the next day 
brought up for examination. He then protested 
Ins innocence, and gave a very plausible explana- 
tion of his presence in the murdered man’s room 
and of the position in which lie was found. He 
said that’ just as he was about to blow out his 
light, hearing cries for help, he snatched up his 


candle, and proceeding along the corridor, was ’ 
directed by groans to the room in which he was 
found. He there saw a man extended on the 
floor with a knife plunged in his bosom. He 
withdrew it instinctively. No sooner had he 
done this than the servants entered, and found 
him in the position described. He was naturally 
horror-stricken at the sight, and his look of 
horror had been mistaken by the hotel servants 
for one of guilt. 

But, fortunately, the circumstantial evidence that 
will hang a man does not depend upon the force 
of any one circumstance or set of circumstances, 
but upon the strength of the whole. There was 
one link in the chain missing — the absence of all 
motive for the crime. Under the circumstances, 
the accused could hardly have stolen anything 
from the deceased, inasmuch as a minute search 
of the room had revealed no trace of anything 
having been secreted. The theory that the 1 crime 
was the result of private hatred of long-standing 
was altogether as baseless. No connection could j 
be traced between the two men ; on the contrary, i 
there was evidence of no look of recognition 
having passed between them. The Court recog- 
nised the difficulty, and remanded the accused. 
No further evidence against him was forthcoming. 
In his favour, it was shown that he was a man 
against whose honesty nothing could be urged. 
Such being the state of things, it yet looked as 
though the logical and ordinary consequence of 
the man’s position must follow and his life be 
'forfeited. 

But no. The case took an unexpected turn. 
A man who was convicted of horse-stealing and 
sentenced to penal servitude for life, confessed 
that he was the murderer, and substantiated his 
statements with indubitable proofs. He was stay-' 
ing at the hotel on the night in question. His 
j motive for the crime was the possession of a 
pocket-book containing notes and money which 
was exhibited by the deceased in his presence. 
He gave information as to where the pocket-book 
— which, by the way, contained part of the stolen 
notes and money and the murdered man’s name — 
would be found ; he was recognised as having 
been in the company of the deceased on the night 
of the murder ; the knife with which it was com- 
mitted was proved to have been his property ; and 
he justly suffered the death penalty. 

Had it not been for this providential delay, the 
death penalty would have been inflicted upon an 
innocent man. To him no remuneration— so to 
speak — would have been possible. And we ask 
what recompense could have been made to his 
wife, his surviving relatives, or those dependent 
upon him l 

The foregoing is an instance in which the 
application of lynch -law would have been as 
baneful in fact as it is in philosophy. What is 
bad in principle cannot be good in practice. We 
shrink from a consideration of what dire injustice 
may result from a number of individuals being 
allowed without prodigious punishment to usurp 
the functions of the legislature and to substitute 
hatred and revenge for the scales of justice. And 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it cannot 
be pleaded that lynching is necessary for the 
security of society, the suspected criminal being 
forcibly taken from the safe custody those who 
only have the right to inflict deatli. 
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The perfimctoriness in the administration of 
justice in America, the manner in which political 
influence can be brought to bear in favour of a 
criminal, and the power of the almighty dollar 
to clog the wheels of justice— all these things are 
matters for regret, and are, we believe, the raison 
d'etre of lynching?. They all, however, admit of 
removal by legislative enactment ; and it is to be 
hoped that the representatives of the people will 
plead for their abolition, and that in the near 
future these foul blots will be removed. 

The estimate in which human life is held in 
certain parts of Western America is well illus- 
trated by an anecdote which was told to us by an 
ex-Attorney-general of the State of Nevada. The 
story contains an element of humour ; but it may 
serve to point a moral as well as adorn a tale. 
In a certain small town out West, a stranger once 
presented a cheque to the cashier of a bank who 
was also a county judge. 4 The cheque is all 
right, sir, 5 said the judge. 4 But the evidence you 
offer in identifying yourself as the person to 
whose order it is drawn is scarcely sufficient. 5 

£ I have known you to hang a man on less 
evidence, 5 was the stranger’s response. 

‘Quite likely, 5 replied the judge; ‘but when 
it comes to letting go of cold cash, we have to be 
careful. 5 * 


SOME EAST END STUDIES. 

The East End of London, despite the factitious 
and temporary enthusiasm for £ slumming, 5 
fashionable not so long ago, is to the majority 
of West End people an unknown land. A few 
sketches from actual life — for to the writer, 
Whitechapel and Bethnal Green and the area 
between them are nearly as familiar as Oxford 
Street— may possibly interest people who cannot 
imagine any London but their own familiar one, 
and are more at home in making a continental 
tour than a journey from one end of London to 
the other. 

In those thickly- populated streets, courts, and 
in some cases ancient squares, fallen from their 
high estate, there is a scene of life which in its 
reality is sometimes broadly humorous, sometimes 
Dantesque in its grim- horrors. It is of the lighter 
side of life we here propose to speak, and especi- 
ally to introduce four distinctive characters to the 
reader, which are probably very little known to 
the ordinary West End inhabitant. 

To see the east of London at its fullest ‘typical 
development, 5 as the gentleman in Happy Thoughts 
calls it, you must visit it about seven p.m. on 
Saturday : The crowded stream of humanity is 
at its thickest ; there is more money in a small 
way to be expended than at any other time, and 
hence a hundred miniature industries find their 
opportunity on this evening. Among them comes 
the first individual whom we would introduce to 
tlie reader’s notice — the street umbrella auctioneer. 
He has spread on a sack or other covering in the 
gutter a quantity of showy umbrellas of all sorts, 
wonderfully ‘faked up, 5 to use the slang of the 
trade. Most of them have seen better days, and 
have fallen from their high estate. After long 
service, sometimes in very well-to-do quarters, 
they have come down in a ribless and battered 


condition, to be bartered away for a pot plant or 
the like by the servants. Coming into the street- 
merchants’ hands duly seamed, smartened, and 
furbished, they make a fine show under the 
glaring paraffin burner which stands behind them, 
and are at prices within the reach of anybody 
having a few pence to spend. 

.The auctioneer has one fine old crusted joke or 
piece of stage-business which he never omits, its 
object being to attract a crowd. For he is far 
above the mere prosaic vendor of goods who 
simply offers them for sale. ‘ Patter, 5 which 
means street rhetoric, is the belief on which he 
relies to sell his wares. His first proceeding is 
the farcical piece of business which commences 
the evening’s work. Unfurling a dilapidated and 
huge umbrella with a hundred holes in it, and 
several of its ribs shaking through them, the 
facetious vendor informs the ladies and gen tie- 
men ‘that no money would purchase it, for it is 
a family treasure. His missus used it when a 
gal in their courtin’ days ; many a ’appy ’our 
5 ave they passed beneath it. 5 Here he sighs 
deeply, and inspects it pathetically. ‘ After they 
were married, the old woman took it wherever 
she went ; and after they had a family it got into 
its present condition from — her whacking him 
about the ’ead with it whenever he came home 
“tight.” (Boars of laughter.) He wouldn’t part 
with it for a fi’-pun note. 5 This ancient and 
always successful prologue being over, a thick 
crowd has collected; and the wily vendor selects 
a showy umbrella, opens and shuts it, violently 
manipulates it, declares it to be unbreakable, and 
puts it up at ten shillings. General silence ensues, 
and he lowers his price with great rapidity to 
one shilling and sixpence, at which, with a mystic 
slap on the ribs — which always denotes that the 
lowest limit is reached— he generally sells it. He 
warmly thanks the purchaser, loudly informing 
the crowd that he has sold it to a gentleman who 
has money, whereas they, to all appearance, are 
either ‘stone-broke, 5 or have ‘left their ha’pence 
on the chimney-piece. 5 And the ‘gentleman, 5 much 
embarrassed by the general publicity thrust on 
him, hastily retires. 

Fixing his eye on some girl who is looking 
longingly at the showy little umbrellas in front, 
he offers her one which has a gorgeous handle, 
and which, in his dexterous hands and under the 
paraffin glare, seems equally new and strong, and ! 
forcing it on her much as a conjurer does a card, 
usually effects a sale at about one-sixth of his 
starting price. The young lady blnsliingly hem's 
herself . loudly complimented on her taste and 
pecuniary means, much as her predecessor had 
been, and has to hear a sly allusion to her ‘young 
man’s 5 admiration of the article ‘when he’s out 
with her to-morrer. 5 

In this free-and-easy style the merchant disposes 
of his stock — we have seen a large one got rid of 
in a very short time— -and especially in a drizzling 
night. The summer of 1888 was a very fine one ' 

I for the trade. The most difficult customers to get 
over are the middle-aged women out marketing, 
who want an umbrella for family use, and who 
know by hard experience the value of every 
penny, who also have a thoroughly effective 
system of scrutinising everything they buy., 
Borne of the umbrellas so purchased are really 
wonderfully good, seeing the used-up state in 
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which after long service they were originally got 
rid of, and are very creditable specimens of the 
c faking 5 system. The umbrella merchant has a 
store of rough-and-ready chaff, which is necessary, 
for there are often lookers-on who have no inten- 
tion of buying, but of chaffing ; these are, however, 
frequently cajoled into an investment. 

Another characteristic figure is that of the street 
medicine vendor, who, standing at his stall, cov- 
ered with pills and potions, makes no attempt to 
sell any at first. Rather would you take him for 
a disinterested philosopher. Gazing into vacancy, 
he pours forth a stream of sonorous words on the 
human system, and has a frightful diagram in 
glaring colours of a supposed human stomach 
which has been the seat of dyspepsia. The crowd 
gape and listen, understanding about one word 
in ten. Sometimes they are invited to breathe 
into a glass containing clear liquid. By a very 
simple chemical trick, the breath causes a precipi- 
tate to be thrown down ; whereupon the breather, 
all aghast, is solemnly informed, in stentorian 
tones — for unwished-for publicity attends most of 
these transactions down East — that his lungs are 
in a condition of unsoundness from his stomach ; 
which, however, can be remedied by a box of the 
wonderful pills, ‘Which you’ll pay a shilling for 
in any chemist’s shop in London — try that one at 
the corner— and which I offer at the nominal price 
of one penny.’ Quite a sensation is produced, 
and a brisk demand ensues for the pills. Remedies 
for corns also go with great rapidity ; and for 
cough mixtures the demand is enormous. Some- 
times the vendor becomes facetious as the night 
wears on, and does a big business in powders ‘war- 
ranted to cool your hot coppers after getting tight 
to-night.’ At other times he fixes with his glitter- 
ing eye some cadaverous-looking individual in 
the crowd, and, to his great embarrassment, calls 
him up to the stall and presents him gratis with 
a box of pills, as ‘ I can see by your liappearance, 
sir, that your liver is dishorganised, and I wish 
to benefit my speeshes.’ This eleemosynary treat- 
ment is usually a profitable investment, and the 
pennies roll in rapidly. 

Given a fine evening and a quiet side street 
abutting on the main road where pass the mad- 
ding crowd, the street reciter does a fair trade. 
He is shabbily dressed, but has an appearance of 
having seen better days, and invariably carries a 
white handkerchief as his assistant in gesticula- 
tion much as Elliston did in our grandfathers’ 
days, a habit which induced much remonstrance 
from Lord Byron when on the Drury Lane 
Committee. The reciter always makes a long 
speech, with a good deal of tautology, and ends by 
informing the assembled crowd that he trusts to 
their generosity to reward his efforts to amuse 
them. He then pauses, flourishes his handker- 
chief, smoothes his moustache, settles his collar, 
and starts off at once, using much the same 
stilted style and profuse gesticulation which were 
so popular with transpontine audiences in the 
days of the Victoria Theatre. All sorts of recita- 
tions are in his repertoire, those which have been 
so well known from modern pens of late years 
taking their turn with American and old English 
ones. Pathos and babies usually fetch the women’s 

S ennies ; vigorous Americanisms of the Phil Blood? s 
<eap type, the men’s. Sometimes he realises 
a small harvest of bronze, and the rougher the 


audience, curiously enough the better the chance 
of a ‘genteel’ appearance in the reciter. ‘Pore 
chap! He’s never bin used to this, he hasn’t,’ 
is the general comment ; and with that real 
sympathy only found amid the poor classes to 
any general extent, the pence emphasise the senti- 
ment. Some years back a prominent East End 
figure was a man of some talent, who, with a 
wooden sword, recited outside the public-houses, 
Richard III. and Macbeth’s fieriest soliloquies, as 
also Hamlet’s and Othello’s. 

Nor must we forget the book auctioneer, who 
vends showy but usually stupid books and quires 
of back numbers of popular periodicals of old 
date for trifling prices. He usually stands upon 
a cart, and informs his auditors that they can 
get an enormous amount ‘ of the most hinteresting 
reading for the fireside as ’ll keep the workman 
out of the public,’ for a mere trifle. After every 
three or four words, he smacks violently the hook 
he is exhibiting, and ruffles its leaves to show how 
strong is its condition ; while in case any , back- 
wardness is shown by the crowd, he warmly 
expostulates with them, and becomes quite per- 
sonal in bis animadversions on their spending 
their money on beer rather than on books. 

Lastly must be mentioned the ‘ totter,’ a sordid, 
melancholy figure. Doubtless, this epithet will 
puzzle the reader. In East End parlance, ‘tot- 
ting ’ means collecting every scrap of paper, wood, 
iron, coal, bone, or other odds and ends which 
lie in the gutters. It is a business akin to that 
of the Parisian chiffonier , ancl the sack over its 
practitioner’s shoulder holds a motley and unsa- 
voury selection. Gliding hither and thither amid 
the crowds of marketing people, the silent, gloomy 
‘totter’ pursues his or her crouching way, a 
living illustration of the vast gulf in London 
which divides enormous -wealth from poverty as 
deep as any in the world. 


EARTH’S SHADOW. 

W hat spirit darkens the bloom of day? 

The clovered meadow no sweetness yields ; 

A silence rests on the waveless fields ; 

The world is haggard and gaunt and gray. 

The clouds drift wearily over the sky ; 

The grain is yellow, the hills are bare ; 

A heaviness broods in the quiet air; 

The streamlet sobs as it passes by. 

But yesterday morn the flow r ers were sweet, 

The day was bright and the -world was young; 
And in the even the throstle sung, 

And his song was glad and the hours were fleet. 

But a misty darkness glimmers athwart 
The fields to-day, and the hours are long ; 

And I hear a dirge in the throstle’s song ; 

For the gloom is the shadow" of thee, my heart. 

Yirna Woods. 
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he in his turn is believed. In effect, there is 
ON HAPPINESS. but little fundamental difference in the philo- 

Feom the young lady whose dream of bliss was sopher’s recommendation of duty in order that 

comprehended in the desire c to eat fat bacon peace may ensue, and the poet’s commendation 
and swing on the gate all day,’ to the philan- of virtue as the only sure path to happiness. It 
thropist evolving a scheme for mankind’s regene- is a singular but unquestionable fact that happi- 
ration ; from the sweep’s notion of happiness, ness is so difficult of recognition while present ; 
consisting ‘in plenty of chimneys to sweep all we feel that it has been, most acutely when, like 
day,’ to the discoverer feasting his eyes on a new health, we have to support the want of it. 1 Ah 
and unexplored region of lake and mountain ; happy, if your happiness ye know,’ is as true 
from the classic aspiration of the typical English- on the one hand, as on the other is the uncon- 
man, who says, c Here ’s a fine day ! let us go out sciousness which too often accompanies a brief 
and kill something/ to the patient philosopher season of happiness. And yet nothing can be 
who sees a new planet 1 swim into his ken ’ — what more destructive of happiness, as a thoughtful 
a mighty space S filled by all manner of high writer assures us, than the self-seeking of a 
and low desires, in all sorts and conditions of conscious search after happiness. Watch a little 
men. child at play, and you see an unconsciously 

It is not more true that one man’s meat is happy human being. But not all childhood is 
poison to his neighbour, than that what consti- happy. Every mother, or nursery governess to 
kites this one’s happiness would or does make a large family, knows the sulky, sullen member 
that one’s misery. Given a man whose meat and of the nursery, who has already discovered that 
drink it is to collect, to accumulate, to be careful life is not worth living, and who does his utmost 
of — be it a museum or a money-bag, and ten to to compel his otherwise happy little brothers and 
one his heir will find his pleasure, or his pleasures, sisters to be one with him on this point. But 
necessitate the dispersion of the same, piecemeal even this misanthrope, if he come to old age — 
or wholesale. This one finds the drama of life though he may resent the idea of being willing 
insupportably dull unless he is tearing through to live his life over again— will probably be 
the scenes at a hand-gallop ; while that one ready to live, say, six months longer ; and this 
shrinks from the slightest exertion, as if a shake at a time of life when lie can scarcely anticipate, 
would shiver the tender fabric of his existence, reasonably, more ease of body, less inertia of 
Here is a man rising early, and so late taking mind. A very triumph, this, of hope over 
rest, eating the bread of carefulness in order to experience. 

have the satisfaction of providing a shelter for One great cause of happiness to the young is, 
his old age ; and there a man, too resolutely bent doubtless, their delightful anticipations of a future 
on indulging his own delight in idleness to exert which is to be bright with untried bliss. Mystics 
himself even to provide to-morrow’s meal for and poets share this forecasting of future hap- 

his little children. piness with children, and with a like result. 

At one period, a man of genius tells us that As children unconsciously and by intuition, so 
happiness is our being’s end and aim, and men they, by meditation, e calm the mind, and make 
believe him; at another period, a new prophet the happiness they do not find.’ A great moralist 
arises who tells us that men are not — because supports by his deliberate judgment this founda- 
they are not meant to be— happy ; that the fulfil- tion whereon to build : ‘there is/ he says, ‘but 
. meht of duty is their only legitimate aim ; and one solid basis of happiness, and that is the 



reasonable hope of a happy futurity. 5 How solid 
it is, each must judge for himself. It cannot be 
denied that if we could, each of us, see spread 
out at our feet a splendid future, constantly 
unrolling and expanding before us, we might 
catch a spark of the radiant happiness of child- 
hood ; but it may be doubted whether this pros- 
pect might not somewhat distract us from the 
dull routine, from the degrading duties, as we 
might perhaps fancy them, of everyday life. 
Hope, the poor man’s friend, as Fear is the rich 
man’s torment — hope is left; but we all know 
that hope deferred is but lenten entertain- 
ment. 

‘To one who knows what conduct Is/ writes 
Matthew Arnold in what is surely a very noble 
passage— -‘to one who knows what conduct is, 
it is a joy to be alive ; the Lord makes happiness j 
by revealing to us righteousness, and adds to J 
the boon this glorious world to be righteous in.’ 
Undeniably, conduct yields us that sustained 
satisfaction which nothing else earthly can either 
afford or destroy. 

To be able to look back on a well-spent day 
cheers and calms us for our approaching rest ; 
while to be able to look back on a well-spent, 
life is to possess in the evening of our days a 
source of .content which Fate itself cannot snatch 
• from our grasp. Bacon places the purest of 
human pleasures in a garden ; but beyond, this 
pleasure, pure and lasting as we acknowledge it 
to be, we must reckon the soul’s calm sunshine 
felt in one approving hour, when by our con- 
duct we have been enabled to conduce to the 
comfort of a single human being. 

| * Wealth, honour, love, obedience, troops of 
j friends, all these, and a thousand other good gifts 
that help to make a man happy, he rejoices over, 
but with trembling, knowing full well how 
fragile is his tenure of them : when our soul’s 
content is most absolute, then follows most surely 
a haunting fear of what shall succeed in unknown 
fate. But let us take courage; ‘to bear is to 
conquer our fate ; ’ and after all, men can live 
on a very small modicum of happiness, for they 
can survive and smile after ‘ consummate shame, 
in the profonndest desolation of mind and soul, 
in abject poverty, in noisome dungeons ; by 
nobly persevering, they live on, and live through 
it all.’ 

Moreover, it is the body that warms the clothes, 
not the clothes the body ; and, in the words of one 
of our great teachers, ‘ the spirit of a man makes 
felicity and content, not any spoils of a rich 
fortune wrapt about a sickly and uneasy soul.’ 
As Burns tells us, if happiness have not her 
seat and centre in the breast, we never can be 
■ ; blessed. ' . . ■ V;//-;.;: 

It behoves us to lay hold of every offered 
chance of happiness, whether it be in watching 
and tending the growth of a rose, a lily, a tree, 

; or better still, a human soul ; counting ourselves 
happy if we can help forward any of the beauty 
1 and goodness in this world ; happy while we 


possess the present moment’s actual power to 
perceive an outward universe of consummate 
beauty, if of inscrutable design ; and to appre- 
hend an inward world of love and reverence. 


THE ROMANCE OE A WRECK. 


CHAPTER XXL— STILL SEARCHING. 


I quitted the deck-house to take another look 
round, dust then rain began to fall, and the 
sea became shrouded with the discharge. So 
oil-smooth now was the swell, that each drop as 
it fell pitted the lead-coloured rounds with a 
black point, and the water alongside looked to 
be spotted with ink. As I had met with no 
fresh water in the little room that I call the 
pantry, and as there might be none in the hold, 
or none that with my single pair of hands 1 
should be able to come at, I resolved to take 
advantage of the wet that was pouring down, and 
dived into the cabin to search for any vessel that 
would catch and hold it. The flour and sugar 
casks in the pantry would not do. I peered into 
the other berths, but could see nothing to answer 
the purpose. It was of the first consequence, 
however, to us that we should possess a store 
of drinking water to mix with our wine, for we 
were in the tropics : the atmosphere was heavy 
with heat even under a shrouded heaven ; it 
was easy to figure what the temperature would 
rise to when the sun should shine forth ; and 
the mere fancy of days of stagnation and of 
vertical suns, of this hull roasting under the 
central broiling eye, of the breathless sea stretch- 
ing in feverish breathings into the dim blue 
distance unbroken by any tip of sail, and no 
fresh water to drink, was horribly oppressive, 
and rendered me half crazy to find some con- 
trivance to catch the rain, which might at any 
moment cease. 

The thought of the lockers in the deck- 
house occurred to me. I mounted the ladder 
and searched them, and, to my unspeakable joy, 
found in the locker upon which Miss Temple 
had been seated during the night, four canvas 
buckets, apparently brand-new, as I might judge, 
from the cloth and from the rope-handles. 
The rain fell heavily, and the water gushed in 
streams from the roof of the deck-house at many 
points of it. In a very short time the buckets 
were filled, but they were of a permeable sub- 
stance, and it was necessary to decant them as 
soon as possible. There was no difficulty in 
doing this, for there were several empty bottles 
in the shelves below, along with a couple of large 
jars, some tin pannikins, and so forth. These I 
brought up, washed them in the rain, and then 
filled them, and in this manner contrived to 
store away a good number of gallons, not to 
mention the contents of the buckets, which I 
left hanging outside, to fill up afresh, meaning 
to use them first, and taking my chance of loss 
through the water soaking through them. 

All this, that is to be described in a few lines 
of writing, signified a lengthy occupation, that 
broke well into the day. Miss Temple watched 
’ 1 1 ’ ' ' >f 
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service ; but she could be of little use to me, 4 But ; 
nor would I suffer her to expose herself to the claimed, 
wet. > 4 It is 

4 Will not this rain fill the hull, 5 she exclaimed, examine 
6 and sink her V 4 Then 

4 It would need to keep on raining for a long cannot e 
while to do that/ said I, laughing. 4 1 am going She g 
below to inspect the forepart of her, and to ascer- of it wit 
tain if possible what her hold contains. ’Will through 
you accompany mel — The hull 
you will not find walking 
is very necessary that you s! 
mind. 5 

4 1 should like to do so/ she answered 
should not one of us stay here, 
should clear and show us the ships? 5 

‘Alas! 5 said I, ‘there is no wind, and the | of very heavy scantling 
ships probably lie as motionless as 
weather will not speedily clear, I believe, 
shall not be long below, 
is better than sitting 

musing upon the inevitable, and adding f 
misery of thought to the distress of our situa- 
tion. 5 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE, 


u my arm. I could feel her shuddering 
rolls steadily ; as she clung to me. Her eyes were large with, 
inconvenient, and it fright and aversion, and they sparkled to the 
should occupy your candle-flame as she rolled them over the deck. 

At the extremity of the passage that' separated | 
. ‘ but the foremost berths where the pantry was, stood s 
in case the sea what I believed a bulkhead ; but on bringing 
the candle to it I discovered that it was a door 
, and the of very heavy scantling, that slided in grooves, 

we. This with a stout iron handle for pulling it by. It 

We travelled very easily, as something that had been 
and any sort of exertion repeatedly used. The moment it was open, there 

here in loneliness and was plenty of daylight; for the open square of 

the the main hatch yawned close by overhead, of 
l- dimensions considerable enough to illuminate 
every part of this interior. 

‘Yes, 'you are right/ she exclaimed, rising; I stood viewing with wonder a scene of extra- 
‘you give me some heart, Mr Dugdale, yet I do ordinary confusion. There were no hammocks, 

not know why. There is nothing that you can but all about the decks, in higgledy-piggledy 

say to encourage me to hope. 5 heaps and clusters, were mats of some sort of 

To this I made no reply, but took her hand, West Indian reeds, rugs and blankets, bolster- 
and assisted her to descend the ladder. She shaped bags, a few sea-chests, most of them 

came to a stand at the- foot of it, as though capsized, with their lids open, with a surprising > 

terrified by the gloom. intermixture of hook-pots, tin dishes, sea-boots, 

‘ It is dreadful/ she exclaimed in a low voice, oilskins, empty broken cases, staves of casks, 

‘to think that only a few short hours ago the tackles, and a raffle of gear and other things of 
poor lieutenant, whose heart was beating high which my mind does not preserve the recollec- 
with thoughts of returning home, should have tion. Several large rats, on my swinging the 
been laughing and joking — here ! I can hear door along its grooves, darted from out of the 
his voice still ; I can hear Mr Colled ge 5 s laughter, various heaps, and shot with incredible velocity 
— Hark! What noises are those ? 5 down through the large hatch that conducted 

‘ Rats ! 5 I exclaimed. into the hold, and that lay on a line with the 

The squeaking was shrill and fierce and near, hatch above. 

I lighted a candle, she meanwhile coining to ‘By all that’s Well, well ! here 5 s been 

my. side, her elbow rubbing mine, as though excitement surely/ said I; ‘was ever panical 
she would have my hand within an instant’s terror more incomparably suggested ? But this 
reach of her own. The squeaking continued, brig was full of men, and there was manifestly 
It sounded as though there were some score of a tremendous scramble at the last. Would not 
rats worrying something, or fighting among them- any one think that there had been a fierce fight 
selves. down here? 5 

‘ Hold this candle for a moment/ said I ; and ‘ Do you think there are any dead bodies under 
I advanced to the bulkhead and took down a those things ? 5 exclaimed Miss Temple in a hollow 
cutlass, and then peeped into the little passage whisper. 

that divided the after cabins. The rats were 4 See ! 5 cried I ; 4 lest there should be more rats 
somewhere along it, but it was too dark to see ; about, suppose I contrive some advantage for you 
so, laying the cutlass aside, I took down a musket over the beasts ; 5 and so saying, I dragged one 
and sent the heavy weapon javelin- fashion sheer of the largest of the sea-chests to the bulkhead, 
into the thick of the hideous noise. A huge rat and helped her to get upon it. 
as big as a kitten rushed over my feet; Miss This seemed to make her easier. Filled as my 
Temple uttered a shriek, and let fall the candle, mind was with conflicting emotions, excited by 
4 Do not be alarmed! 5 I shouted ; 4 the beasts the extraordinary scene of hurry and disorder 
know their way below;’ and seeing the pallid which I surveyed, I could yet find leisure to 

outline of the candle upon the deck, I picked it glance at and deeply admire her fine command- 

up and relighted it. ing figure, as she stood, with inimitable uncon- 

4 Oh, Mr Dugdale/ she cried in a voice that scious grace, swaying upon the chest to the regu- 
trembled with disgust and fear, 4 what am I to lar rolling of the hull. It was a picture of a 
do ? I dare not be here, and I dare not be above, sort to live as long as the memory lasted. There 
alone. What is more shocking and terrifying she stood draped in the elegancies of her white 
than a rat? 5 apparel, her full, dark eyes large and vital again 

I told her that rats were much more afraid of in the shadow of her rich hat, under which her 

, us than we could possibly be of them ; but coin- face showed colourless and faultless in linea- 

miserating her alarm, I offered to escort her to menfc as some incomparable achievement of the 
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in a manner not to be expressed or explained by 
the character of the scene round about the 
uncovered square of hatch through which the 
rain was falling— the wild disorder of the 
deck, the rude beams and coarse sides of the 
interior. 

I approached the edge of the hatchway and 
looked down. Little more was to be seen than 
ballast, on the top of which lay a couple of dis- 
mounted guns, apparently twelve-pounders. A 
short distance forward in the gloom were the out- 
lines of some casks and cases. The hull was dry, 
as the lieutenant had said. Water there undoubt- 
edly must have been, washing to and fro under 
the ballast and down in the rujjf but too incon- 
siderable in quantity to give me the least uneasi- 
ness. One glance below sufficed to assure me that 
the fabric of the wreck was tight. 

I considered a little whether it might not be 
possible to so protect the yawning hatches as to 
provide against any violent inroads of water, 
should this dirty shadow of weather that over- 
hung the wreck in wet end in wind ; but there 
were no tarpaulins to be seen, no spare planks or 
anything of a like kind which could he converted 
into a cover, nothing but mats and rugs, which 
were not to be put to any sort of use in the 
direction I had in my mind. 

I left Miss Temple standing on the chest, 
darting alarmed glances at the huddled heaps 
which littered the decks, and walked forward to a 
doorway in a stout partition that bulkheaded off a 
short space of forecastle from these ’tween-decks. 
There was an open foresciittle here that made 
plenty of light. This was the interior that had 
been burnt out, as the lieutenant had told me, to 
the condition of a charred shell. The deck and 
sides were as black as a hat, and the place showed 
as if it had been constructed of charcoal. A 
strong smell as of fire still lingered. Whatever 
had been here in the- shape of sea-furniture was 
burnt, or removed by the people. I picked up a 
small handspike, and entering the cindery apart- 
ment, beat here and there against the semi-calcined 
planks, almost expecting to find the handspike 
shoot through ; but black as the timber looked, it 
yielded a hearty return of echo to my thumps ; 
and I returned to Miss Temple, satisfied that the 
hull was still very staunch, and, but for her 
uncovered hatches, as seaworthy as ever she had 
been at any time since her launch. 

Whilst turning over some of the mats and 
wearing apparel on the deck with my foot, I spied 
a large cube of something yellow, and on picking 
it up and examining it, I was very happy to dis- 
cover that it was tobacco. I made more of this 
than had I found a purse of a hundred guineas, 
for, though I had my pipe in my pocket, I was 
without anything to smoke ; and I cannot express 
how hungrily during the night I had yearned for 
the exceeding solace of a few whiffs, and with 
what melancholy I had viewed the prospect of 
having to wait until we were rescued before I 
should obtain a cigar or a pipe of tobacco. 

‘What have you there, Mr Dugdale V cried 
Miss Temple. 

‘A little matter that, coming on top of the 
discovery that this hull is as good as a cork under 
our feet, helps very greatly towards re-establish- 
ing my peace of mind — a lump of very beautiful 
tobacco and I smelt it fondly again. 


‘ Oh, Mr Dugdale, I thought it was a dead rat, 
she exclaimed.— ‘ What are all those mats V 

‘The privateersmen used them to sleep on, I 
expect. The quantity of them tells us how 
heavily manned this old wagon went. 3 

‘ There is no wind, Mr Dugdale. The rain fails 
in perfectly straight lines. Let us return to the 
deck-house.’ 

I took her hand and helped her to dismount. 
She gathered her dress about her as before, and 
passed with trepidation through the darksome 
cabin, holding tightly by my arm, and then, with 
a wearied despairful air, seated herself upon a 
locker and leaned her chin in her hand, biting her 
under-lip! whilst she gazed vacantly through the 
little window at the sullen raining gloom of the 
sky. ; 

I should but tease you by attempting to nar- 
rate the passage of the hours from this point. 
All day long it rained, no air stirred, and the 
j leaden sea fattened into silky heavings wide 
apart, on which the hull rolled quietly. Possess- 
ing but the clothes in which I stood, I fetched an 
oilskin from the ’tween-decks to save me from a 
wet skin ; and thus attired, made several journeys 
into the foretop, where I lingered, straining my 
gaze, all around into the shrouded horizon till 
my eyeballs seemed to crack to the stretching of 
my vision. Sometimes when in the deck-house 
I would start to my feet on fancying I heard a 
sound of oars ; but it was never more than some 
sobbing wash of swell, or some stir of the rudder 
swayed on its pintles by the movement of the 
fabric. There was plenty of stuff below with 
which to make a smoke, but no preparation for 
such a signal could be made whilst it rained, 
nor could any purpose be served by having the 
materials ready until the weather cleared and 
wind blew and something liove into sight. 

Miss Temple’s miserable dejection grieved me 
bitterly. The horror of our situation seemed to- 
increase upon her, and say what 1 might, I never 
succeeded in coaxing the least air of spirit into* 
her face. It was distressing beyond language 
to see this haughty, beautiful, high-born woman, 
accustomed to every refinement and elegance that 
was to be purchased or contrived, reduced to such 
a pass as this : languidly putting her lips to the 
rough pannikin in which I would hand her a 
draught of wine and water, scarcely able to bite 
the flinty biscuit which, with marmalade and 
cheese, formed our repasts, sitting for weary long 
spells at a time motionless in a corner of the 
rough structure, her eyelids heavy, her gaze fixed 
and listless, her lips parted, with all their old 
haughty expression of imperious resolution gone 
from them, her fingers locked upon her lap, her 
breast now and again rising and falling with 
hysteric swiftness to some wrenching emotion, 
which yet found her face marble-like, and 
her eyes without their familiar impassioned 
glow. 

I recollect wondering once, whilst watching 
her silently, whether there would prove anything 
in this experience to change her character. Should 
the Indiaman recover us, there might be a full 
fourteen or even sixteen weeks of association 
before us yet. Once safely aboard the Countess 
Ida , would she let this experience slip out of her 
mind as an influence, and repeat in her manner 
towards myself the cold indifference, the haughty 
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neglect, the distant supercilious usage, which I 
had found so insolent, that I was coming very 
near to as cordially hating her character as I 
deeply admired the beauties and perfections of her 
face and person 1 Was she not a sort of woman 
to accept an obligation, and to look, if it suited 
her to do so, very coldly afterwards upon the 
person who had obliged her ? Ridiculous as the 
emotion was at such a time, when, for all I knew, 
in a few hours the pair of us might be floating, a 
brace of corpses, fathoms deep in that leaden 
ocean over the side, yet I must confess to a small 
stir of exultation at the thought that supposing 
us to be rescued, let her behave as she pleased, 
she never could escape the memory of having 
been alone with me in this horrible hull, nor 
avert the discovery of this circumstance by her 
relatives and friends. It was a consideration, 
indeed, to bring her very much closer to me than 
ever she had dreamt of ; and to my mind it was 
as complete a turning of the tables as the most 
romantic fancy could have invented, that she who 
could scarcely address me on board the India- 
inan for pride and for dislike too, for all I could 
tell, should now be in the intimate and lonely 
association of shipwreck with me, clinging to me, 
entreating me not to leave her side, dependent 
upon such spirit and energy as I possessed for 
the food and drink that was to support us, and 
again and again talking to me with a freedom 
which she would have exhibited to no living 
ereature in the Indiaman, her aunt excepted. 

When that second night came down black as 
thunder, raining hard, the ocean breathless, I 
entreated her to rest. 

4 You must sleep, Miss Temple, 7 said I ; C I will 
keep watch. 5 

She shook her head. 

4 Nay, 5 I continued; ‘you will rest comfortably 
upon this locker. You need but a pillow. There 
is nothing in the cabins to he thought of for that 
purpose ; but I believe I can contrive a soft 
bolster for you out of- my coat. 5 

‘You are very kind ; but I shall not be able to 
sleep. 5 

I continued to entreat her, and now she was 
affected by my earnestness. 

‘Since it will please you if I lie down, Mr 
Dugdale, I will do so, 5 said slie. 

I whipped off my coat and rolled it up; and 
she removed her hat with a manner that made 
me see she abhorred even this trifling disturbance 
of her apparel, as though it signified a sort of 
settling down to the unspeakable life of the 
wreck. The fabric swayed so tenderly that the 
bottle containing the candle stood without risk 
of capsizal upon the table, and the small but 
steady flame shone clearly upon her. How 
delicate were her features by that light! how 
rich and beautiful the exceeding abundance of 
the dark coils of her hair, the richer and the 
more beautiful for the neglect in it, for the 
shadowing of her white brow by the disordered 
tresses, for the drooping of it about her ears 
with the sparkle of diamonds there ! Presently 
she was resting. 

I removed the candle to the stanchion, and 
secured the bottle where the light would be off 
; her eyes, and sat me down near the doorway 
as far from her as the narrow breadth of the 
structure < would permit, where I filled a pips 


and smoked, expelling the fumes into the air, 
and listening with a heavy heart to the faint ; 
sounds breaking from the interior of the hull, to 
the washing moan, at long intervals, of some 
passing heave of swell, and to the squeaking 
of the rats in the cabin below — a most dismal 
and shocking sound, I do protest, to hearken to 
amidst the hush and blackness of that ocean 
night, scarce vexed by more than the pattering 
of the rain. 

From time to time Miss Temple would address 
me ; then she fell silent, and by-and-by, looking 
towards her, I observed that" she had fallen 
asleep. 

SEEKING SUNKEN TREASURE. 

The greedy ocean — as Horace terms the bound- 
less expanse of waters that joins the nations 
it divides — not only puts a period to the check- 
ered career of many a skilful seaman, but also 
engulfs stately ships and the toil-won treasures 
which they perchance contain. It is, however, 
much more the friend of man than Ills enemy. 

The human race have not been slow to devise 
means whereby some portion of the spoil can 
be recovered from the fabled home of Neptune 
and the Nereids. Seeking for treasure at the 
bottom of old ocean partakes somewhat of the 
nature of a lottery, with few prizes and many 
blanks ; but it has attracted the attention of 
adventurous spirits making haste to get rich 
under every sky. It is the correct thing nowa- 
days to form such a venture into a Limited 
Liability company, as though it were a silver 
mine or any other terrestrial undertaking. The 
scapegrace son in Ready Money Mortiboy is 
represented by the authors as stimulating the 
rapacity of his father by a plausible descrip- 
tion of a rich wreck that lay in about eight 
fathoms of water somewhere between Turk’s 
Islands and the Bahamas in a snug spot known 1 
only to himself. One hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, in substantial ingots of gold and silver 
won from the bowels of the earth, awaited him 
who should he bold enough to attempt their 
rescue from the depths of the sea. All this 
treasure could he obtained, he informed his 
avaricious sire, at a total expenditure of one- 
twentietli of its value. This would certainly 
yield a higher percentage than antiquated consols 
or even a modern cotton ‘corner. 5 = 

Jules Yerne has delighted his numerous readers 
by his extravagant descriptions of submarine 
forests, pearls worth ten million francs and, as 
large as a cocoa-nut, and gigantic oysters. Scien- 
tific expeditions have failed to meet with any 
of these marvellous ocean treasures, evolved from 
the inner consciousness of the famous writer of / 
fiction in a motley garb of distorted facts. They 
have, however, acquired other deep-sea treasures, [• 
which, although valueless oil ’Change, and pro- i 
bahly classed with the veriest rubbish' by matter- 1 
of-fact men of business, have proved important 
factors in determining a more accurate know- 
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ledge of marine zoology and botany. Then, 
again, there are those more humble toilers of 
the sea, divers for pearl and sponge, who perform 
their arduous tasks without extraneous aid. The 
length of time spent under water by these men, 
after leaving the upper air, is limited by their 
powers of endurance. Hence, neither extensive 
nor prolonged submarine operations could be 
effected in this way. We are concerned more 
immediately with greater gain. 

Diving-bell, waterproof suit and helmet, and 


electric light, have done much to render work 


rA '.' 1 


under water a success. When constructing the 
foundations of a bridge, or repairing a leaky 
place in the immersed portion of a ship’s hull, 
it is often absolutely necessary that men shall 
remain beneath the surface of the water while 
the work is proceeding. It is true that a coffer- 
dam might be built up ; but this would be 
more costly and less speedy. The diving-bell — 
a large hollow iron vessel — supplies this pressing 
need indifferently. It has an opening at its base, 
as its name implies ; it is provided with inside 
accommodation for the' workers ; and is suf- 
i fieiently strong to withstand the pressure of the 
; superincumbent mass of water. All being ready 
I and every one in his place, the bell is gradually 
j lowered by suitable apparatus beneath the sur- 
face of the water. The air which it contains is 
! compressed, and the water rises a little inside ; 

| but all above remains dry and snug. Powerful 
: force-pumps connected with the top of the bell 
; keep up a supply of pure air and prevent the 
! air-space from being further encroached upon 
| by the water. Submarine work can be carried 
| on by this means ; but operations are necessarily 
| confined to the area beneath the bell. The 
| diving-bell has a certain claim to antiquity, if 
the accounts of Aristotle and Jerome be accepted. 
Friar Bacon is said to have constructed one 
about the year 1250; but the earliest reliable 
account of its use in Europe would appear to 
be that of the descent of two Greeks at Toledo 
in 1538 in the presence of the Emperor Charles 
V. They went under the water { in a very 
Targe kettle, suspended by rope, mouth down- 
ward,’ The astronomer Halley has the merit 
of inaugurating submarine work in this country ; 
for he not only improved on the crude ideas of his 
day, but actually descended forty-five feet in a 
bell of his own arrangement at ( the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Smeaton was the first to 
employ diving-bells for civil-engineering pur- 
poses ; and he constructed Ramsgate Harbour 
by their aid in 1780. 

The discovery of the^ properties of india-rubber 
had an important bearing on the success of ocean 
treasure-seeking. It is an instance of an improve- 
ment in one bipnch of industry leading to 
" unforeseen development in another. By dis- 
carding the bell and adopting a waterproof suit 
and helmet, a diver is free to make his way 
A the holds of sunken ships which must other- 
have been inaccessible. We have often 
led a diver performing his toilet. He gets 


into a waterproof suit; his assistants place in 
position his massive metallic helmet, which, 
resting upon his shoulders, covers head and neck ; 
leaden-soled shoes are placed upon his feet; 
and he is ready to descend. Helmet and suit 
are carefully connected, so that water cannot 
insinuate itself between them. The helmet has 
glass windows, to enable the diver to see, and 
its upper part is fitted with a flexible tube for 
supplying him with fresh atmospheric air from 
a force-pump. Excess and vitiated air escape 
by a suitable valve. A rope is attached to a 
diver’s body, by which he is hauled up to the 
surface if necessary, and by which he can make 
preconcerted signals with his attendants above. 
Both rope and air-supply tube are allowed to run 
out, or the slack taken in, according to the move- 
ments of the operator below. Any fouling of 
the tube, or its severance, may mean sudden 
death for the diver. 

Water exerts great pressure on a diver even 
at moderate depths. Every thirty feet of descent 
represents an additional weight of another atmo- 
sphere, or, speaking roughly, an extra pressure 
of about fifteen pounds on the square inch. 
Practice has unequivocally demonstrated that a 
submarine worker breathes without much effort, 
has control over all his organs, and preserves 
his presence of mind down to about one hundred 
and twenty feet; but below one hundred and fifty 
feet the external pressure produces uncontrollable 
physiological effects upon his internal organs, 
ancl life is endangered. A man becomes more 
accustomed to the difference between the normal 
atmospheric pressure ancl the increased pressure 
of the water by gradually increasing the depth 
of descent. His progress both from and to the 
surface must be accomplished slowly, in order 
that humming in the ears and pains in the head 
may be avoided. Electricity enables a diver to 
partly dispel the gloom of his uncanny work- 
place ; but under the most favourable circum- 
stances his sight in the denser medium is far 
from being microscopically perfect, 
j Many schemes for the recovery of ocean trea- 
sures were rife towards the close of the seven- 
! teeiith century. One of the ill-fated vessels of 
! the Spanish Armada had gone down in shallow 
I water off the island of Mull in 1588, and her 
wreck was supposed to contain immense treasure. 
The Duke of Argyll and other adventurers had 
her examined by divers in 1673, but without, 
success, owing to imperfections in their apparatus. 
An American shipwright named Phipps tried 
his ’prentice hand upon the wreck of a Spanish 
galleon in the West Indies; but the return was 
less than the expenditure. Nothing daunted,, 
he obtained a loan from the Earl of Albemarle, 
son of General Monk, at a high rate of interest, 
and eventually rescued property worth about 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling. His 
share amounted to twenty thousand pounds ! 
It is said that he was subsequently knighted, 
became sheriff of New England, and was the 
founder of one of our noble houses. All specu- 
lators are not so fortunate ; for more than twelve 
thousand pounds was spent in trying to raise 
the Royal George. . 

J. and W. Braithwaifce were exceptionally 
favoured by the fickle goddess in some of their 
submarine searches. They recovered nearly all 
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her valuable cargo and seventy- five thousand 
pounds in silver dollars from the sunken East 
Indiaman Earl of Abergavenny \ which was lost 
in 1805, and had been ten months under water 
sixty feet deep. A Spanish galleon was cast 
away near Worms Head when homeward bound 
with a freight of dollars shortly after the conquest 
of South America by the ruthless Dons. The 
nature of her cargo did not transpire at the 
time, and drifting sand gradually hid her shat- 
tered hull. In 1808 a heavy gale laid bare the 
buried and forgotten wreck. Many dollars were 
picked up by the dwellers along the sea-shore ; 
but money-hunting was not of long duration, 
for the ocean reclaimed its own, and twenty- 
six years elapsed before this wreck saw the light 
again. Then another harvest of dollars was 
reaped, which bore the date 1631. 

His Majesty’s ship Thetis left Bio de Janeiro for 
England in 1830 with eight hundred thousand 
dollars on board. She was lost near Cape Frio on 
the day after sailing, either in consequence of an 
unusual current,^ or, as Professor Barlow said in 
his paper read before the Boval Society, owing to 
an insidious disturbing action of the iron parts of 
the ship oh her compasses. Her treasure was 
deemed a total loss ; but Captain Dickinson of 
the Lightning constructed a diving-bell out of two 
iron water- tanks and converted an old fire-engine 
into an air-pump. With these rude appliances 
seven hundred and twelve thousand dollars were 
recovered, one-third becoming the property of the 
salvors. A long spar or derrick of marvellous 
construction, extending one hundred and fifty- 
eight feet from the side of the cliff, was used to 
suspend the bell over the wreck. 

A Mr Deane was probably the first to use 
a waterproof suit and metallic helmet for diving ! 
purposes. He descended, in 1832, to the wreck j 
of His Majesty’s ship Boyne, which had been at j 
the harbour bottom for thirty-seven years, and j 
brought up some bottles of wine, the corks of 
which were entire though softened. In the same 
year a diver named Bell adopted similar means 
to salve some treasure from the sunken trans- 
port Guernsey Lily , which foundered in Yarmouth 
Roads in forty-three feet of water when coming 
from Holland with the Duke of York’s expedi- 
tion in 1799. The Hants Telegraph of November 
1833 is responsible for the following statement : 
His Majesty’s ship Colossus was wrecked in St 
Mary’s Roads, Scilly ; and thirty-five years after- 
wards, when her guns were brought to the surface 
by a diver, an explosion took place upon one of 
them being struck with a hammer. Another 
curious circumstance is recorded in the prints of 
that time : an iron cannon-ball taken by a diver 
from the wreck of the Mary Rose , which had lain 
under water near Spithead for one hundred and 
fifty years, gradually became red-hot on expo- 
sure to the atmosphere, and finally crumbled 
into a powder resembling burnt clay ! A Spanish 
frigate, the San Pedro , laden with a million and 
a half of money, blew up and sank in Camana 
Bay. The Boston Diving Company has recovered 
a few guns and many of her dollars from a depth 
of sixty feet. A fishing schooner discovered a 
chain cable on a coral reef in the China Sea. 
Closer scrutiny brought to light a sextant and a 
chronometer. Not far from them * lay what 
appeared at first sight to be lumps of lead, but 


which proved to he Sycee silver. About one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth was 
got up from the bed of the ocean. This lucky 
find was handed over to the proper authorities by 
the schooner’s captain, who was awarded a fair 
amount for salvage. This treasure was supposed 
to have formed part of the East India Company’s 
ship Christina , which had sailed for home two 
years previously, but had not reached her destina- 
tion. 

On February 19, 1867, the French steamships 
Le Gauge and HImpe'mtrice collided near Mar- 
seilles. A chest containing gold fell into the 
thick mud at the bottom of the harbour. Two 
clivers went down, and each holding the end of a 
rope, swept circles until the chest was located and 
the treasure was saved. Not long since, the 
Spanish steamship Alfonso XII. foundered in deep 
water near the Canary Islands. Part of her 
cargo consisted of ten boxes of gold, each contain- 
ing ten thousand pounds. After some delay, 
divers were sent out with the latest appliances; 
and nine out of the ten boxes of specie were 
brought up. Every attempt to localise the tenth 
was utterly futile, so that a fortune seems irre- 
coverably lost. A Dutch . barque, the Maria 
Theresa , sank fifty-five years ago in Goree Gatway, 
near Helvoetsluis, on the coast of Holland. Her 
hull has recently been found, and some boatloads 
of her cargo of tin have been brought up by 
divers. The schooner-yacht Star of the Sea , be- 
longing to Sir A. H. Dendy of Torquay, was 
sunk on the Banjaard Bank, Zeeland coast, on 
July 5, 1870. After an immersion of nineteen 
years, an iron safe containing* fifty pounds and 
a gold watch-chain has been recovered from this 
wreck, together with two small guns and twenty- 
two pigs of lead ballast. A diving company 
has just succeeded in gaining some relics of 
the French frigate Daoiae , of fifty-six guns, which 
was destroyed near Trieste, seventy -eight years 
since, by an explosion in her powder-magazine, 
when her crew of six hundred men were hurled 
headlong into eternity. This find will throw 
some light on the construction and armament of 
the war-ships of a century ago. 

Some Danish speculators are reaping a harvest 
of golden grain from the depths of the sea which 
washes the coasts of Jutland. Some years pre- 
viously, the British steamship Helen , laden with 
copper, had foundered. All her cargo has been 
recovered ; and it is probable that her machinery 
will follow, as the accumulation of sand in which 
the hull was embedded lias now disappeared. A 
Russian frigate, the Alexander Nevsky , which was 
lost in 1868, has yielded twenty thousand pounds 
of brass. The sand which covered her has been 
scoured away, and an attempt will be made to get 
out her engines. The British steamer JFestdale, 
laden with two thousand tons of iron, went down 
off the Danish coast in December 1888. Nearly 
the whole cargo, her machinery, and great part of 
her fittings have been salved by these Jutland 
speculators. 

Dredging operations now being carried out. at 
Santander, Spain, have resulted in the discovery of 
the well-preserved wreck of a war-sliip of the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth century. She must have been 
in her present position for four hundred years, and 
was partly covered by a deposit of sand and mud. 
Divers have brought up guns which bear the 
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united arms of Castile and Aragon, the scroll of 
Isabella, or the crown and initial of Ferdinand. 
This ship would appear to have been employed as 
a transport, and, inasmuch as some of the arms are 
of French and Italian make, it is supposed that 
she formed part of the fortunate expedition 
against Naples under Qonzalo de Cordoba. She 
probably foundered while entering the port of 
Santander on her return from Italy laden with 
trophies and plunder. Among the coins re- 
covered are some bearing the image and super- 
scription of Charles VIII. of France, and others 
issued by various contemporary Italian States. 

Numerous syndicates are either formed or 
forming for the prosecution of a search for ocean 
treasures. The ship Madagascar left Melbourne 
for England in 1853 with a large amount of 
bullion on board. Nothing definite has ever been 
heard of her since she was seen from Port Phillip 
Heads steering a course for home. Piracy and 
many other more or less improbable causes have 
been advanced to account for her disappearance. 
Some speculators, however, left Sydney for New 
Zealand last June in order to seek for this long- 
lost ship and treasure. A recently-discovered 
wreck is supposed to be the one in question. 
Another expedition is about to proceed to the 
west coast of Africa to attempt the recovery of 
the specie, gold-dust, and ivory from the wreck of 
the steamship Gambia , which struck on a sunken 
rock near Cape Palmas and went to the bottom 
about twelve years since. It is the belief of 
the promoters of this scheme that the steamer’s 
safe containing the valuables is still intact. A 
diver is reported to have salved two thousand 
pounds’ worth of ivory ; but death had claimed 
him before he could reach the safe. Divers are 
exploring the bed of the ocean near Galley Head, 
on the south coast of Ireland, in search of the 
wreck of the steamship Crescent City , which sank 
in sixteen fathoms of water about 1869. Her 
treasure in specie amounted to fifty thousand 
pounds. Divers succeeded, with great difficulty, 
in securing sixteen thousand pounds of this 
amount ; but they failed to reach the remainder 
of her hoard. A Mr O’Hara, of Liverpool, who 
surveyed the Crescent City shortly after she foun- 
dered, is said to have purchased the hull from the 
underwriters as it now lies under water. He is of 
opinion that the chance of salvage will he much 
greater now in consequence of the breaking-up of 
the vessel. An English ship sank with all hands 
and a valuable cargo about one hundred and fifty 
years since near Danzig. Even now the spot 
where she disappeared is known as the ‘ English- 
man’s Roads.’ Several unsuccessful attempts have 
been made to find out her position ; but quite 
recently some divers, searching for amber, fell in 
with the submerged hull of a vessel which is 
believed to be the much-sought-after merchant- 
man, so that there may yet be some salvage. 

The Aboukir Bay Treasure Recovery Company 
has been got together for the purpose of recover- 
ing treasure from the ship L* Orient and other 
war-vessels belonging to the French which sank 
at the battle of the Nile. Divers have salved 
many articles ; but a vague claim has been made 
by the French Government, and Egypt has 
, appointed an overseer on behalf of France. The 
Khedive has visited the scene of operations. Pro- 
perty worth twenty thousand pounds is said to 


have been recovered ; but the much-coveted gold 
has not yet been won. As no fewer than three 
steamers and experienced divers are engaged on 
the work, the expenses must he very heavy. 

THE HOSPITALLERS. 

CHAPTER III. 

If the mornings within the Hospital walls passed 
quietly and smoothly, the evenings were far more 
redolent of brooding peacefulness. When the 
doors were closed upon the busy city, shutting 
out all the world except a merry shout of 
children at play in the meadows beyond, the 
pensioners in their best red coats sat under the 
monastery walls, or worked in their garden 
patches among their vegetables and flowers. 
Ben Choppin, smoking his evening pipe with 
his friend and ally the Corporal, watched a pair 
of figures promenading the path round the 
preaching-cross —Sylvia Goldsworthy and the 
painter, Harold Abelwhite, in earnest converse. 

‘ It came upon me like a thunderclap,’ said 
the sailor, as if resuming the broken thread of 
a story. ‘Miss Sylvia, she had just finished the 
Battle o’ the Nile, when our new gov’nor walks 
in with the picture-chap yonder. “You are 
our new patron?” says the Captain. — “I have the 
honour to be so,” says Mr Debenham. — “ Then,” 
says the Captain, “allow me to inform you that 
my cottage is at your disposal ; I can accept no 
favour from a Debenham.” — I was that aston- 
ished you might ha’ knocked me down with the 
butt-end of a musket.’ 

‘I daresay,’ Mr Dawson replied meditatively, 
‘I did hear, when the Captain first came here, 
as he had had words along with the young 
gentleman’s father, I only hope as it won’t make 
any . difference at Christmas. 5 

Mr Choppin hastened to assure his friend that 
such a dread consummation was not likely’- to 
happen in consequence of the Captain’s indis- 
cretion. That the new patron and his chief 
pensioner had come to high words was common 
property in the Hospital, and had been warmly 
discussed amongst the inhabitants from a more 
or less personal point of view. \ 

But Sylvia and her companion, walking in the 
gloaming beneath the shadow of the ancient 
preaching-cross, were likewise speaking of the 
scene that morning. The artist listened sym- 
pathetically to the girl, who spoke in a low 
voice, that trembled with emotion from time to 
time. Her features were pale, and on her cheeks 
were signs of recent tears. 

‘ It is not for me to blame my father,’ she 
said after a pause. ‘ I do not think he cared for 
the loss of his money; it was the treacherous 
action on the part of his friend that makes him 
so hard. — But it is not just; it is not like him 
to visit the sins of one upon another innocent 
head.’ 

‘ And such a handsome head !’ replied the artist 
somewhat bitterly. ‘ I have not heard the whole 
story. Would you mind enlightening me?* 

‘ It is simple enough. When my father gave 
up his profession, he had quite sufficient for his 
wants ; indeed, he would to this day, had he not 
been persuaded by his friend Mr Debenham to 
speculate. There was* a lot of money invested 
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in certain bonds ; and when they were repudiated 

whatever that may mean — all our money was 

lost. But my father found out afterwards that 
Mr Debenham had sold out the week before. 

If it was done deliberately, it was a cruel, heart- 
less thing to do.’ 

‘But how could this Debenham benefit by 
your ruin'?’ 

£ I have no head for business,’ said Sylvia 
wearily. 4 But I understand if my father’s share 
had been placed suddenly in the market it would 
have seriously jeopardised Mr Debenham’s chance 
of disposing of his. Can you understand ? To 
me it is simply hopeless confusion.’ 

Abelwliite listened to this explanation thought- 
fully, though with the reputation of Debenham, 
father or son, he felt but little impetus to show 
a partisan spirit. Gradually there had grown up 
in his imagination a picture, painted coldly at 
first by the cynical sarcasm with which those 
bodily afflicted treat their own physical in- 
firmities ; but gradually the picture grew in 
glowing colours, and as yet the painter refused 
to own that the pigments mixed by the hand of 
love himself had turned to the blackness of 
despair.’ 

‘ We have always been friends,’ Sylvia con- 
tinued after a pause. * Mr Abelwliite, can’t you 
find some way to help me now'?’ 

* I would lay down my life to make you happy. 
Tell me, if this quarrel is explained away, will 
you be any happier then V 

‘Surely. Why, then, if he should say to 
me ’ 

She stopped, and Abelwliite was grateful, for 
every word falling from her lips was torture to 
his proud and sensitive soul. There was a wild 
passion in his affection for the girl, an adoration 
such as poets tell us of ; and as he looked into 
her serious eyes, his madness alternately cooled 
and burned, despair and love mingled in a breath. 
He paused a moment, intending to refuse, a 
negative that he could not have uttered if he 
would. 

‘ There are some men,’ said lie, ‘ who are born 
to have no wish, no ambition ungratified. They 
have riches and health and beauty, everything 
that makes life happy, and yet, should they, but 
covet the only jewel of a poor man’s heart, it is 
theirs.’ 

‘Fie!’ said Sylvia archly. ‘Surely you envy 
no one.’ 

‘And no one envies me, which is considerate 
under the circumstances. — Now, what if I were 
to tell you that I — I, Harold Abelwliite, the 
cripple, can resolve this mystery, and show you 
that it is all a misunderstanding, and that for 
Captain Goldsworthy’s misfortune his friend was 
not to blame V 

‘Do you know that?’ Sylvia cried, her cheeks 
aflame. ‘If you only can do this, I shall be 
grateful all the days of my life.’ 

‘ “And gratitude is a lively sense of favours to 
come,”’ Abel white quoted. ‘ I do not say I can ; 
it is merely a hypothetical case I am putting.’ 

The light in Sylvia’s eyes died out ; a gentle 
sigh betrayed the deepness of her disappoint-. j 
; ment ^ 

The painter, watching these signs of alternate 
hope and despair, felt his conscience tax him 
for this cruel levity. But the keen torture of his 


own feeling was too poignant as yet to spare a 
little room for the noblest of all virtues, self- 
sacrifice. Seeing that his feelings were some- 
what akin to her own, Sylvia touched him gently 
on the arm. 

His pale face blazed with excitement as lie 
started back. ‘ Don’t ! 5 he cried, almost roughly. 

‘ Do you think I have no feelings % that because I 

am not like other men But I frighten you 

— you, whom I would not injure for the world. 
Bear with me only a little longer.’ 

He was past all power of acting now ; there 
was in his emotional nature no vein of stoicism, 
no worldly training such as enables us to disguise 
grief and sorrow under the mask of simulated 
gaiety. He seated himself upon the steps of the 
old preaching-cross, and hid his face in his 
hands. ‘ I have been happy here, far too happy. 
Do not chide me for my folly, Sylvia. I had 
hoped — fool that I am — to see some day, when 

I became rich and famous But that is only 

the dream of a poor crippled painter.’ 

‘Oh ! surely not,’ Sylvia cried, in deep distress. 
‘We shall live to see it yet.’ 

‘ One part, perhaps,’ said the artist with a 
mournful smile ; ‘ the other, never. There is 
something in this place that causes one to weave 
Arcadian dreams, an air that makes me feel on 
an equality with all men ,* and I was mad enough 
to think that you might, after many days — — 
But I will not distress you. I think I can assist 
you, and I will.’ 

Sylvia murmured her thanks and held out her 
hand. He took it, and carried it to his lips with 
a gentle reverence, for all the fire and passion 
had burnt itself away, leaving nothing hut the 
dead ashes behind. 

‘In two days I will come to you again. I am 
going to take a bold step, and one that may 
cost me much ; but I shall not fail. It is strange 
that you should come to me ; but sometimes the 
mouse in the fable is acted in real life. And 
now, I shall say good -night.’ 

‘But you must come in, if only for a few 
minutes,’ said Sylvia. 

‘Not to-night,’ the artist persisted. . ‘I could 
not. Say good-night here, and let me go through 
the side-door. Do not lose heart, but wait and 
hope.’ 

With these parting words of advice, Abelwliite 
turned abruptly away, and disappeared into the 
gathering darkness of the street beyond. There 
was no gleam of recognition in his face for passer- 
by, as lie walked slowly, painfully along; but 
by degrees his pace increased, till at length the 
cottage was reached, and the owner sat liimself 
down in his studio to think. 

There was not a soul in the house to disturb 
these painful meditations, yet every article of 
furniture or ornament conjured up some unhappy 
memory. There was the chair where Sylvia had 
sat for her portrait, the very book represented in 
the picture lying upon a side-table. Here it was 
that the dream of happiness had been commenced,, 
and raised story by story, till every airy detail 
was complete. And even now it was not too 
late. The Captain would lie in his grave before 
he would give his child to the son of his dis- 
honoured friend ; Sylvia would never disregard 
her father’s word, though it cost her all her 
happiness. Then Hugh Debenham would go 
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away, and forget ; another and fresher ' beauty 

would charm his eye, and then But then 

the thoughts grew darker and more troubled ; for 
the painter knew that, juggle with his conscience 
as he would, it was in his power to solve the 
mystery and bring the lovers within each other’s 
reach. 

He had the power to do this thing ; that was 
the worst of all. There stood the innocent- 
looking cabinet, the workmanship and restoration 
of which, by Abel white, Hugh Debenham had 
so much admired* and there, concealed within 
its artistic depths, lay confirmation strong as 
proof of holy writ. A little curiosity, a glance, 
and finally a somewhat closer search, had brought 
to light the fact that the Captain’s anger was in 
vain, and that his erstwhile friend had done his 
best to save him from ruin. 

‘What a temptation V he cried ; ‘what a 
hideous trial of this poor body ! Yet there 
should be no hesitation. I am — so I tell myself 
— by education and instinct, if not by birth, a 
gentleman; still, I am deliberately contemplating 
the act of a scoundrel. If I do right, I shall 
lose every hope of her ; if I do wrong, she will 
be no nearer to me than now. And yet— and 
yet 5 

But the good angel of the man had so far 
triumphed with the morning, that Abelwhite 
resolved that there was only one honourable 
course before him. Not that the task was an 
easy one, embracing as it did certain painful 
disclosures, and an interview from which the 
sensitive nature of the artist recoiled, as some 
natures shrink from physical pain. It was easy 
enough to prove that Debenham’s father had 
been entirely innocent of treachery towards his 
old friends ; hut this, simple as it seemed, could 
not he accomplished without certain disgrace- 
ful disclosures affecting the happiness of more 
than one of the parties most directly concerned. 
No man possessed of the ordinary feelings of 
humanity cares to bring home disgrace to bis 
fellow- creatures, especially if they are of the 
gentler sex. 

Abelwhite walked the entire distance from 
Castleford to Fotlieryngsby Court, a somewhat 
toilsome journey for one so bodily afflicted, wifch- 
. out arriving at any satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty before him. He had racked his brain 
! in vain to devise some scheme whereby the truth 
should be exposed without violating the con- 
fidence which he had so unwittingly gleaned 
from the contents of the old cabinet. In the 
first place, he had no earthly right to read the 
papers; and having done so, under ordinary 
circumstances, it was his duty to preserve an 
inviolate silence upon the matter. But after all 
— and there lay the difficulty — it was not an 
ordinary occasion, but one deeply affecting the 
happiness of two people. He who sows the wind 
; must expect to reap the whirlwind ; but the 
repetition of this homely philosophy brought no 
; grain of comfort to the troubled breast of Harold 

He passed under the frowning portcullis, across 
the blazing parterres of flowers glowing on the 
lawns, and walked up the steps to the great hall 
door. A supercilious footman, contemplating his 
aissliapen figure with a glance of undisguised 
contempt, vouchsafed the information that Mrs 


Debenham was at home, though whether she 
would condescend to receive visitors at so un- 
usual an hour was quite another thing. 

‘ I don’t suppose she ’ll see you, and that ’s a fact* 
young man,’ said the superlative footman affably.. 
‘Any message you may leave’ 

‘I shall leave no message,’ Abelwhite replied 
firmly. ‘My business is important and urgent. 
Take in my card, and inform your mistress that- 
I can wait to suit her convenience, but see her I 
must.’ 

The servant disappeared, leaving Abelwhite 
standing in the hall, and returned in a few 
moments with a visible change of manner, and 
the information that Mrs Debenham would spare 
him a few moments if he would kindly walk 
into the library. 

The artist braced his nerves for the coming 
fray. He had no anticipation of an easy victory, 
knowing that his case would have to be fully 
proved, and that nothing short of the most 
convincing evidence would suffice. And as Mrs- 
Debenham, calm, haughty, and condescending, 
swept into the room, Abelwhite gave one swift 
glance into her face, and realised for the first 
time the extreme delicacy of the task before 
him. 

‘You wished to see me V asked the lady. 
‘What can I do for you 1 ? ’ 

‘I came,’ said Abelwhite, clearing his throat, 
‘not on my own behalf. It is for my friend 
Captain Goldsworthy that I wish to speak.’ 

The listener, still haughty and listless, drew 
herself up with an air of proud surprise, though 
her lips trembled slightly, but not so slightly 
that Abelwhite saw and noticed the ominous 
change. 

‘ Of course I will attend to anything you have 
to say, Mr Abelwhite,’ replied the lady, a little 
more graciously. ‘I am rather surprised to 
receive any communication from Captain Golds- 
worthy, that is all. You will pardon me if I ask 
if you are well acquainted with his affairs V 

The artist bent his head. ‘So far as any man 
knows,’ said he. 

‘ Then of course you are aware that some years 
ago my husband and Captain Goldsworthy were 
great friends. They were in the habit of doing 
business together, until a certain unfortunate 
quarrel — a quarrel in which the Captain was 
pleased to accuse my husband of something like 
dishonesty.’ 

‘ Wholly false,’ returned Abelwhite laconically. 

‘ I know that.’ 

The glib graciousness of Mrs Debenham’s 
manner vanished before this plain and somewhat 
strongly-marked observation. She was simply 
talking to gain time, and her visitor was perfectly 
alive to the fact. 

‘I thank you for having cleared the ground for 
me,’ he continued. ‘It was on that very point 
that I wished to consult you. Knowing, as we 
both do, certain details, I will not go into them, 
but simply point out that unless Captain Golds- 
worthy was warned by the late Mr Debenham 
of the financial condition of the company in 
% which the former’s money was invested, there 
was treachery. Now, what we wish to know is 
this, what became of the letter written by Mr 
Debenham to the Captain, warning him to sell 
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‘Indeed, I have no head for business/ said the 
mistress of Fotheryngsby, white to the lips. ‘-It 
would have been utterly unintelligible to me. 5 

‘A view by no means shared by your hus- 
band/ returned Abel white dryly. A well-deserved 
compliment is never unwelcome. ‘Please favour 
me with your attention for a moment while I 
read this letter. 5 So saying, the speaker drew 
from his pocket a few sheets of flimsy paper, 
book-copies of letters written with a stylus on the 
old carbon-paper principle. The rustling of the 
thin leaves and the unhappy listener’s laboured 
breathing were the only sounds to break the 
oppressive silence. 

‘First a letter from your husband to Captain 
Goldsworthy, warning him to lose no time in 
disposing of his shares — a letter never received. 
The next is far more interesting, dated a month 
later— after the crash — and evidently written in 
reply to an indignant outburst from Captain 
Goldsworthy, denouncing the shameful treatment 
he had received. Shall I read it aloud ? ’ 

Mrs Debenham bowed. She could not have 
spoken for the mines of Golconda. 

‘My dear Goldsworthy— I am utterly 
amazed at your note. On my honour, I wrote 
you nearly a month ago, when I had no means of 
personal communication, imploring you to lose 
no time in disposing of your shares without 
regard to me. 1 deemed that letter so important 
that I specially charged my wife, who is an 
excellent business woman, to see you received it. 
For the sake of our old friendship, call upon me, 
for I am still too ill to see you at your house, and 
all shall be explained. That I did write you, 
warning you, my letter-book will show. — Yours 
sincerely, Ii. Crichton Debenham. 

‘ There are three others, all bearing upon the 
same question. There is no necessity to read 
them V 

Abel white paused, looking keenly at his an- 
; tagonist. Her face was very pale, but all the 
| iron self-possession had not yet forsaken her. 
‘You need not/ she replied; and the artist felt 
grateful that she had inquired no further into 
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‘ Hampshire/ says that right honest old English- 
man, Izaak Walton, who knew it well, ‘exceeds 
all England for swift, shallow, clear streams and 
goodly store of trouts ; ’ nor is it less famous 
for the store of good men and true who were 
either born in it, or there played brave, goodly, 
or tragic and famous parts. Its capital city, 
Winchester, of all our old cities, is perhaps the 


having been in British, Roman, Saxon, and 
Norman times the dwelling-place of kings and 
seat of government, and still 
a warrior sovereign 


princes, and the 
containing the ashes of many 
of either race. Known first as the British town 
of Caer Gwent, the Romans when they took it 
from the Beiges gave it the name of Venta Bel- 
garum ; and thus by easy transition it became 
under the Saxons, Wintanceaster, the ‘fortified 
city of Winta. 5 Cerdic made it the capital of 
his kingdom of the West Saxons, and so . it con- 
tinued to be until the reign of Egbert, when 
it became the capital city of England up to the ! 
time of Stephen. After being plundered and 
almost destroyed by the Danes, it seems to have 
been rebuilt by Alfred, its noble benefactor, who 
there died and was buried. So it held its ground 
until William the Norman built strong castles 
on its eastern and western sides, strengthened its 
walls and defences, and there reigned with power 
and splendour. It was through the streets of 
Winchester, on the 2d of August 1100, one Purkiss, | 
a charcoal-burner, drew the body of the dead I 
King Rufus ; the blood oozing out through the 
boards of the cart, and staining the road up to 
the gates of the cathedral where lie was buried, 
and where his tomb is still to be seen. The fatal 
arrow which killed him was shot in a glade of 
| that very New Forest which his father had, with, 
wanton and iron hand, laid out as a royal hunting- 
ground ; the laws of which he had himself enforced 
with such relentless cruelty ; where, also, his elder 
brother, Richard, had been gored , to death by 
a stag ; and his nephew perished by being dashed 
from an unruly horse against the branches of 
i a tree. 

| But it was during the reign of Henry I. that 


worthy’s happiness is a powerful inducement, 
and in this view I should certainly be borne out 
by Mr Hugh Debenham. 5 

• ‘ Ah ! 5 cried the unhappy woman, now genuinely 

moved, 4 if he must know 5 

6 Pie will never know. Madam, there is some- 
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Winfcon reached its highest splendour, some idea 
of which may be formed from the fact that, on 
the death of ‘ Henry II., his son, Richard Cceur- 
de-Lion, found there in the royal treasury no 
less a sum than nine hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of gold and silver coin, besides a goodly 
store of pearls and precious stones. It was at 
Winchester Castle that Henry III. (of Winchester) 
was born, and there also his son Edward I. — a 
fact disputed by some historians, who claim West- 
minster as the royal birthplace, on hardly suffi- 
cient grounds — and at a later date Arthur, the 
hapless son of Henry VII. 

Leaving, however, these and many other such 
historical details to the reader’s own pleasant 
discovery, we may note in passing that it was 
in the church of Southwick Priory, Hants, that 
Henry VI. married his brave and redoubtable 
wife, Margaret of Anjou, the Red Rose of that 
long and terrible strife which ended so fatally 
for her on the bloody field of Tewkesbury. Few 
traces of the famous old abbey now remain in 
the grounds of Southwick Park, though in _ its 
day it was one of the most splendid and flourish- 
ing foundations in the south of England ; while 
of the marriage itself no details are extant. But 
of a far more gloomy and ill-omened marriage 
ceremony, that of Mary Tudor with Philip of 
Spain, we get a clearer glimpse in the Lady 
Chapel of the cathedral. Philip had landed at 
Southampton on the 20th of July 1554 ; and on 
ascending the steps from the beach was met by 
a goodly number of noblemen and ladies, and 
received at their hands the insignia of the Order 
of the Garter, sent to him by the queen. Thence 
he rode on a bight handsome 5 horse — also sent by 
her majesty — to return thanks for his safe voyage 
at Holy Rood Church. 

It was wild, wet, and stormy weather when 
Philip, after two days’ rest, set out with his 
retinue for Winchester in pouring rain, ‘which 
they, however, did only suffer in common with 
the Earl of Pembroke and a splendid cavalcade 
of one hundred and fifty gentlemen and nobles 
in black velvet and gold chains, and a bodyguard 
of one hundred archers, mounted and wearing 
the Prince’s livery of yellow cloth, striped with 
red velvet, with cordons of white and crimson 
silk. Besides whom there were four thousand 
spectators, all variously mounted, who wound 
up the procession. 5 They took their time over the 
short journey of a dozen miles, now easily accom- 
plished by rail in twenty minutes, and it was not 
until near seven p.m. tliat they arrived at Win- 
chester, ‘after a hard day’s travel, 5 and were there 
met by the queen, who had been staying at the 
palace at Guildford, so as to be in easy reach of 
the city. The Prince was grandly received by the 
bishop and nobles before evening service at the 
cathedral ; and on the clay following, the gloomy 
Spaniard had his first formal interview with his 
future wife at the bishop’s palace. On the morrow, 
being the festival of St James, the patron saint of 
Spain, the marriage was celebrated with great pomp 
in the Lady Chapel, where may still be seen the 
chair sent with the pope’s blessing from Rome in 
which Mary sat. A grand banquet followed the 
royal wedding ; the scholars of St Mary’s College 
of the Virgin recited their special epithalamiums ; 
the whole city rejoiced in a renewed charter and 
a restitution of property to the cathedral; and 


amidst the shouts of a vast crowd of people, the 
royal pair set out for their honeymoon at Basing 
House, the seat of the Marquis of Winchester, 
who had given her majesty away. The ill-omened 
union, however, thus begun in splendour, was 
fated to be one of discomfort and wretched gloom 
to the end of Mary’s reign in 1558, her kins- 
man, Cardinal Pole, dying on the same November 
day. 

Ear brighter and of fairer omen, though in 
reality still sadder, was another royal marriage — 
of which Hampshire was then proud to bojast — 
that of Charles II. to the fair young Princess 
Catharine of Braganza. Born on St Catharine’s 
Day 1638, well dowried, and possessed of beauty, 
intelligence, and a loving heart, it was in her 
twenty-fourth year that she landed at Spithead in 
May 1662 to await the arrival of her royal lover. 
He was too busy with other affairs to hurry him- 
self, and a week passed away before he at last 
reached Portsmouth on the 20th of May, and, like 
the young bride, was welcomed by the people 
both with bonfires and much ringing of bells. 
The marriage was celebrated in the chapel of the 
Hospital of St Nicholas by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and it may possibly interest some 
fair readers to know that Catharine’s bridal robe 
was made ‘ after the English fashion, pink in 
colour, and trimmed with blue ribbons’ — the 
wearer being short, prettily shaped, and hand- 
some. Three months later, says Evelyn, the queen 
entered London this day, August 23d, ‘ with a 
train of Portuguese ladies in their monstrous 
fardingales, or guard-infantas, their complexions 
olivader, and sufficiently disagreeable ; Her Majesty 
in the same habit ; her foretop long, and turned 
aside very strangely. Yet was she of the hand- 
somest countenance of all the rest, with languish- 
ing and excellent eyes, her teeth a little wronging 
her mouth ; for the rest, lovely enough.’ 

Little on that bright summer day did the gay 
young queen dream of the twenty-and-three mis- 
erable years that then awaited her, each seem- 
ing more hopeless than its predecessor, during 
which she had to bear the open neglect of the 
husband whom she loved, the scorn of his mis- 
tresses, the plots of courtiers, and the laughter 
of the public. One final consolation awaited her, 
that when he was on his death-bed, Catharine, 
half distracted with grief, asked pardon of her 
husband if by any chance she had ever offended 
him, and was rewarded with his last words. 
‘Alas, poor woman I’ was the graceless profligate’s 
reply ; ‘ she beg my pardon ! I beg hers with all 
my heart.’ 

From such tragic misery as this it is pleasant, 
if but for a moment, to turn aside to the origin 
of such a common phrase as ‘a merry-andrew 
and to find it in one Andrew Boorde, ‘a right witty, 
wise, and facetious’ physician to Plenrv VIII. at 
Winton. He was a strange and eccentric as well 
as learned man, who, among other odd habits, 
drank water three days in the week, wore con- 
stantly a hair-shirt, and every night had his 
shroud and burial shirt hung up ‘at his bed’s feet,’ 
to remind him that death was ever at hand. 
But in spite of these eccentricities, he ‘found, 
humoured, pleased, and often cured many patients’ 
far and wide throughout the county. He fre- 
quented markets, fairs, and holiday-makings of 
every kind. He prescribed, made merry jokes 
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and long harangues, more like those of a- jack- 
pudding than a doctor of physic. But wherever 
he went, he made many cures, if not by pills and 
potions, by hearty laughter, and so got the name 
of Merry Andrew. Rivals and imitators soon 
sprang up in all directions, glad enough to ape 
his title, though they had none of his learning 
and little enough of his ready wit. 

It was to Winchester, in 1603, just after that 
city had been desolated by the Plague, that 
| Walter Raleigh was brought down from the 
Tower of London, with seven others, to be 
arraigned for high treason. Throughout the 
trial he defended himself with a brave spirit, 
‘rather showing love of life than fear of death,’ 
and with a noble eloquence, 'in replying to the 
insults of Coke, the ‘king’s Attorney, 5 and a 
splendid dignity which no inslilt could for a 
moment rutile. All were condemned ; Cobhain, 
Grey, and Markham being actually led out to 
the scaffold — purposely within sight of Raleigh’s 
prison window — pardoned, and sent back to the 
Tower, where Sir Walter had yet to write the 
History of the World , and after a weary bondage 
of twelve years, to die with as dauntless a heart 
as he had lived, his last words— to the execu- 
tioner, pausing with uplifted axe — being, ‘ Why 
dost thou not strike ?— Strike, man l* 

Raleigh, however, was not a Hampshire man ; 
and his trial in the old County Hall at ’Win- 
chester was almost the last event of historic 
interest to be noted in connection with it ; though 
Brooke, once Master of St Cross, was soon after 
there beheaded on the college green. And in 
1685, Lady Alice Lisle suffered a like fate, at 
the hands of the infamous Judge Jeffreys, for 
harbouring one John Hicks, a dissenting preacher. 
There, also, in 1784 took place the last burning 
at the stake, the victim being a wretched woman 
convicted of the murder of her husband. - 

As for the royal city itself, gradually after it 
ceased to be the seat of government, Winton 
began to decline in extent, wealth, and import- 
ance. Even as early as 1450, decay had set in, 
nine hundred and ninety houses being found to 
be destitute of occupants, while no fewer than 
seventeen parish churches were closed. The reign 
of Henry VIII. and his seizure of the remains 
of the religious houses completed the ruin thus 
begun ; and after suffering miserably during the 
civil wars, Winton, shorn of commercial, ecclesi- 
astical, and military advantages, sank to its lowest 
pitch of degradation. No wonder, therefore, that 
in August 1670 we find Taylor the Water Poet 
writing thus: ‘I took Winchester on my way 
homewards, and there saw an ancient city like 
a body without a soule ; and for ought I per- 
ceived, there were almost as many parishes as 
people. I lodged that night at the signe of the 
Cocke ; but mine host had dyed the night before 
I came; and I being weary, had more minde to 
goe to bed than to follow him for so long a 
journey to doe my message and deliver my com- 
mendations ; but the whole city seemed as dead 
as mine host, and it may bee they were all at 
harvest worke ; but I walked from one end of 
it to the other and saw not thirty people of 
all sorts ; so that if a man should go to Win- 
chester for a goose he might lose his labour, for 
, a trader cannot live there by vending such com- 
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But however desolate the city may have been 
in 1670, and however many the empty churches 
in the days of Good Queen Bess, it was to the 
goodly and loyal county of Hants that she turned 
when the great and terrible Armada was about 
to invade and plunder its coast, and asked for 
help towards defraying the expenses of the war. 

A curious list yet remains to tell us of the eighty- 
seven Hampshire men who promptly responded 
to the queen’s requisition with the goodly sum of 
four thousand eight hundred pounds. Of these 
eighty-seven, six only were from Winchester, 
thirteen from the Isle of Wight, and seven from 
Southampton. No donor gave less than twenty- 
five pounds ; and two ‘ generals,’ Peake and Knap- 
lake, contributed each one hundred pounds. This, 
at a time when the crews of many of the English 
ships were in danger of starving for want of 
food, and both Drake and Howard all but dis- 
abled for want of powder — and all the answer 
to their ‘earnest entreaties’ to Elizabeth for fresh 
supplies, when with difficulty extorted, was, ‘With 
how little can ye make shift V — must have been 
a most timely godsend. ‘ Stout hearts,’ says Mr 
Hardy, ‘ might bear hunger, but could not con- 
jure into being either shot or powder / and it 
is sad enough to read the still extant words of 
one Thomas Fenner, in the State Records : ‘ The 
want of powder and shot and victuals did hinder 
much service which might otherwise have been 
performed to the utter subjection of the Spaniard/ 
and contrast them with the clashing spirit of 
stout old Francis Drake : ‘ God grant ye have a 
good eye on the Duke of Parma, for, with the 
grace of God, if we live, I doubt not but ere 
long so to handell the matter with Sidonia as- 
he shall wish himself at St Mary’s Port among 
his orange trees. This last of July 1588.’ 

Scanty space remains for us barely to touch on 
a few of the names of the good men and true 
who, before and since those glowing clays, have by 
good service to their country added to the fame- 
of Royal Hants. The list is a long and a goodly 
one, in which will be found poets, statesmen* 
scholars, and divines, ‘ whose deeds have still a 
lustre that shall live. 5 Few readers now need to- 
be told of William of Wykeham, to whose piety 
and munificence in 1379 are owing the rebuilding | 
and endowment not only of the cathedral itself, ! 
but of the noble College of St Mary, Winton, and 
the no less princely New College at Oxford;; 
though some may not know that he once bestowed 
twenty thousand marks in rebuilding' the houses- 
of the church, cleared all the Hampshire prisons- 
of poor prisoners for debt under twenty pounds, 
and amended all the highways from Winchester to- 
London. Not so well known, though notable in 
his own day, was William of Eclynton, Lord High 
Chancellor, Bishop, and first prelate of the Order 
of the Garter; and still less known and less 
worthy, Henry de Blois, King Stephen’s brother, 
whose ruined palace still stands at Waltham. 
Then we have Bishop Thomas Ken, Fellow of 
Winchester, the friend and pupil of Izaak Walton, 
who is said to have won his bishopric by refusing 
a lodging to poor Mistress Nell Gwynne ; w*hilsfc 
the worthy Izaak himself lies buried in the south 
aisle of the cathedral which he loved to haunt ] 
when alive. To Hampshire we owe St Swithin, 
tutor of King Alfred, and bishop of his native 
city, ‘a wise and good prelate, the governor of 
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tlie weather for forty days in each year ; 5 to say 
nothing of the poets, George Wither, whose words, 

Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman’s fair? 

everybody quotes — though he is less known as* 
governor of Farnham Castle and a major-gene- 
ral under Cromwell — and Edward Young, whose 
Night Thoughts nobody now reads. To which 
names may be added those of Kent, the church 
musician; Charles Dibdin, whose sea-songs still 
live ; Dr Lowth, whose Hebrew lore is forgotten ; 
Hare, the witty apothecary, of whom Fox once 
said, £ Wait till you hear Hare ; ’ Bishop Hunting- 
ford, whose Greek odes are now dead and buried ; 
and Archbishop Howley, who was not only 
Primate of all England, but lived to crown three 
successive sovereigns, the last being Her Gracious 
Majesty, whom he also christened and married ; he 
being the last of his order who wore the periwig. 

Our brief glance through Hants would be 
incomplete without mention of Gilbert White of 
Selborne, the famous naturalist, whose charming 
History keeps, and will keep, its place with 
Walton’s Angler . Nor must we omit mention of 
the famous house of Baring, so long and so inti- 
mately connected with Hampshire and its gray 
old sleepy city — from its founder, John Baring 
of Bellair, in 1733, through a proud succession of 
bankers, statesmen, and peers, down to tlie present 
Earl of Northbrook, late Governor-general of 
India ; men of sagacity, intellect, and knowledge 
of the world, and of unblemished name. 

THE BISON’S VICTIM. 

‘ Let us sleep here. 5 Thus my Karen shikari 
addresses me as we emerge from the jungle upon 
a stretch of hard dry sand which forms the beach 
of a shallow pool left by the last rains. 

We were in pursuit of a bison which I had 
wounded early in the afternoon. For more than 
four hours Bah Oo, the Karen, had tracked him 
by the drops and splashes of blood which stained 
the leaves through which the animal had pressed 
his way ; but now darkness was closing in upon 
us, and reluctant as I was to abandon the chase, 
the impossibility of seeing the blood-marks com- 
pelled ns to give it up for the night. Indeed, 
we were fortunate to come thus opportunely upon 
a suitable camping-ground before nightfall. In 
these regions we know not the delicious twilight 
through which day melts into night in more 
northern climes ; hardly has the sun gone to rest | 
ere the moon assumes lier sway with a haste | 
that is almost weird. 

‘ It is* good/ I answer briefly ; and Bali Oo 
throws down my blanket and busies himself 
with the preparations for making a fire. Up 
here, on the higher slopes of the Arracan 
Yomas, the December nights are cold, and my 
thoughts travel wistfully back to last night’s 
camp, where my flannel clothing and rugs are 
lying in readiness for their owner’s return. 
The present prospects are not cheering. Bah 
•Oo has a joint of bamboo filled with cold 
boiled rice, and I have a pocketful of broken 
biscuits — these are all our supplies until we get 
back to the rest of the party ; and as I intend to 
follow the bison until we come up with him 
or lose trace of his path, we must husband our 
resources carefully. 


‘To-morrow we shall find him/ says Bah Oo 
confidently, as he lights his queerly-shaped 
bamboo pipe with a burning stick. ‘There is 
much blood. You shall kill him.’ And he nods 
reassuringly at me across the fire. 

The simple speech and the dark-skinned sturdy 
form of the speaker often rise to my memory 
now. ‘You shall kill him.’ Yes, I was to kill 
him, but not before he had killed the pluckiest 
man of the bravest race in Burma. 

The night was very still ; the fitful light of 
the fire danced upon the rising columns of 
smoke, and shone upon the overhanging foliage 
of the gigantic trees around us. The bark of 
a deer or the call of a night-bird served to 
emphasise our loneliness ; and before we lay 
down to sleep we took care to pile enough wood 
upon the fire to keep it alive until well on into 
the night ; for numerous tiger pngs upon the 
sand told us that our lodging was not too secure. 
We had been afoot since daybreak, and might 
have as hard a day’s work tQ -morrow, for aught 
we knew ; and for my part I slept under the 
starlit sky a sleep as unbroken as though I had 
been in my bed at home. 

The tree-crickets are chirping the last bars of 
the song they have been singing all night, when ! 
I open my eyes in the morning. There is no 
sign of the dawn yet ; but it will come before 
long, almost as suddenly as did the night. Bah 
Oo is still slumbering peacefully under liis putsoe 
beside the black embers of the fire, regardless 
of the heavy dews, from which I and my rifle 
have been protected by an English blanket. I 
have had a wash in the dark -looking pool, and 
am drawing the sponge through my rifle- barrels, 
to dislodge any lurking particles of sand which 
may have found their way into them, when 
Bah Oo awakens. He does not stretch himself 
and yawn, as a civilised sleeper might ; he rolls 
into an upright posture, twists his long hair into 
a knot, and folds the cotton putsoe , which is his 
single garment, round his waist He has ail his 
wits about him at once, and looks round for the 
bamboo receptacle which contains his food. ‘ In 
a betel-chew 5 [about fifteen minutes] ‘ it will be 
day/ he says. 

‘When we can see, we must go/ I remark, 
sitting down on a stone to eat a few mouthfuls 
of biscuit. 

Bah Oo and I are old friends ; but as we carry 
on our conversation in Burmese, a language 
almost as foreign to him as to myself, our obser- 
vations are comparatively brief and few. 

The birds are beginning to clear their throats, 
for’ their morning hymn as the Karen, dah in 
hand, leads the way into the forest The sun’s 
rays are just catching the highest branches of 
the teak- trees ; but a gloomy twilight still reigns 
below, and when we find the track of our quarry, 
we get on but slowly* for the first half-hour. 
Every leaf and spray is heavily charged with 
dew, and soon I am wet to the skin; but we 
work our way steadily onward, encouraged by the 
blood-marks, which now lie thick and close to- 
gether. We are travelling westward, and by-and- 
by find ourselves overlooking the distant Bay of 
Bengal, across an undulating prairie of varied 
green. The sun is up, and we get on more 
rapidly ; the bison has taken a sandy path which, 
runs along the top of a steep, almost 
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dicular bank. We do not require the aid of 
the blood-tracks now ; the sand bears the huge 
creature's slots . so clearly that the Karen breaks 
into the peculiar scuttling run he affects when 
engaged in pursuit of game. Presently he pauses 
and points to a bitten stem of elephant grass 
from which the juice is still flowing. He does 
not look round, and as I acknowledge the silently 
given hint by touching his shoulder, he starts 
off again. 

For nearly an hour we traverse the path 
without turning to the right or left. It leads 
us through teak jungle and thick undergrowth, 
and my heart beats faster than usual as I look 
round and speculate on the' risks we must run 
in attacking a wounded bison in such cover as 
this. Suddenly, Bah Oo crouches, comes to 
a dead stop, and spreads his hand out behind 
him. This signal means ‘ Look out ; 5 and I 
obey it by wiping the glistening dewdrops from 
my rifle-sights, and sweeping away the curtain 
of cobwebs which hang from the broad brim 
of my hat. I look over the head of mv guide, 
but can see nothing ; he looks round, and having 
caught my eye, directs my attention with a slight 
nod to a huge tree with roots like the buttresses 
of a village church ; then he takes one long step 
backwards, clutches my knee,, and points a 
finger, trembling with excitement, to a clump 
of bushes ten paces in front. I drop on my 
knees and look : after half a minute’s careful 
survey I see the stout foreleg, black in front and 
gray behind, which Bah Oo’s trained eye detected 
in a moment. I touch the Karen on the 
; shoulder, and rise to my feet, while he noise- 
i lessly vanishes behind the roots of the tree he 
j had selected for cover. It is not an .agreeable 
shot ; ten paces is too close to be pleasant I 
when the game is a wounded bison and the 
weapon a *500 Express. I must make a guess 
at the whereabouts of the animal’s shoulder, 
for I dare not risk attracting his attention by 
moving through the bushes to obtain a better 
shot. I stoop down to note the position of the 
leg again, and then standing upright, plant both 
feet firmly and give him both barrels, one after 
the other. A terrific snort of rage and crashing 
of branches follow, as I make a spring for the 
tree whence Bah Oo is eagerly watching. I am 
not a moment too soon ; the bison comes 
charging furiously through the hanging clouds 
of smoke, with his head down, and his tail 
standing stiffly out as he goes. He thunders 
past our hiding-place and stops a few yards 
beyond it, looking round him angrily . He is a 
magnificent brute, at least seventeen hands high, 
with an enormous head and ugly, wicked-looking 
horns. His glossy black hide gleams in the bars 
of sunlight which struggle through the foliage 
overhead. A nasty customer to deal with ; but 
he has not discovered us yet, and therein lies 
my hope. 

We are hidden from him by bushes, and I 
steal cautiously from the friendly shelter of the 
roots to get another shot. I can plant a bullet 
behind his ear from where I stand now, and 
have raised the rifle to cover the spot, when I 
hear a crackling sound on the other side of the 
tree. Bah Oo has left his place of safety and, 
on all-fours, a few yards away from it, is eagerly 
watching to see the effect of the next shot. I 


scream to him to go back, but it is too late ; the 
bison sees him, and turning as I fire, is on the 
helpless Karen in half-a-dozen strides. There is 
a^ sickening scuffle and a heavy fall ; the smoke 
rises, and I see Bah Oo, who has been gored and :J 
tossed, lying motionless in a clump of jungle ten 
paces from the spot where I saw him before I j 
fired. The crashing and rending of boughs j 
below tell me that the bison has gone over the 
bank, and hastily reloading, I run to the edge to 
make sure that there is no danger of his return. 
Thirty yards down, I descry him lying belly I 
upwards, dead. He must have fallen after tossing 
the tracker, and rolled down by the impetus of 
his furious rush. 

I hasten back to the wounded man, to find him 
conscious, but so terribly torn and mangled about 
the chest and side that his death must be a ques- 
tion of a few hours at most. He lies quietly 
where I place him, and idly watches my move- 
ments as I tear up my shirt and his patsoe for 
bandages wherewith to try and stanch the flow 
of blood.; 

‘ 1 shall soon die,* he says wearily. And 
though I contradict him with all the cheerfulness 
I can assume, I feel that lie knows himself to be 
right. The rude bandages have checked the loss 
of blood, and lie may live for some time if he is 
not moved. Hour after hour he lies there, 
breathing heavily, but without uttering word or 
moan. I sit beside him, longing for the appear- 
ance of the other men, knowing that our pro- 
longed absence will prompt them to break camp 
and come in search of us. But the scorching 
day wears slowly on, till the rays of the sinking 
sun fall across the wounded man’s face, and we 
are still alone. 

Ball Oo moves his head uneasily on the coat I 
have rolled up for a pillow, and looks out be- 
tween the tree-trunks, over the shining sea, at the 
sun, whose crimson edge is just dipping in the 
waters. ‘It is sunset,’ he says, turning to me 
with a face of awful resignation. 

‘I will light a fire when it becomes dark/ I 
reply. The other men will see it, and come.’ 

I rise to collect sticks for the purpose ; but 
the Karen’s faint voice stops me. ‘I must go 
now.’ 

A slight tremor passed over his features as I 
stooped down and called him by his name. But 
he did not answer ; he had gone, with the sun. 

WHITE BIRDS. 

White birds— or rather white and pied varieties 
— are, like black swans in the land, raree aves. 
Of birds whose normal plumage is white, or 
mostly white, the British list can boast but few ; 
but almost every kind of bird produces from 
time to time a white or pied individual. Of 
course, the most striking examples of these 
‘sports’ are to be found among birds whose 
normal colour is black. Thus, white or pied 
ravens, rooks, jackdaws, and blackbirds always 
rouse our special interest, not because ‘albinoism* 
is ‘more uncommon with them than with others, 
but because in these cases the contrast is espe- 
cially striking. £ A rare bird in the land/ we 
might say, ‘ and very like a white crow*’ The 
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old bi-weeldy paper, The Neil's of 1820, contains 
an account of the capture of ‘ that exceedingly 
rare bird, a white crow, in the rookery of* a 
certain gentleman. This unfortunate bird was 
having a very rough time of it at the hands, 
or rather at the beaks and claws, of his sable 
brethren, when he was rescued by his captor. 
This is not to be wondered at. Rooks, like 
all members of narrow and exclusive coteries, 
detest strangers, and could any stranger present 
a more suspicious appearance than this white- 
coated, white - legged, white - beaked, red -eyed 
albino brother % . 

A gamekeeper recently showed the writer a 
curiously spotted blackbird, which he had 
wounded slightly in the wing, and was keeping 
alive in a cage. This bird was speckled on 
breast, back, and head with white, and had in 
addition two or three white patches on its body. 
This same keeper, some years ago, saw four 
white young thrushes in one nest — a somewhat 
unusual sight. One of the loveliest white birds 
which the writer has ever set eyes on was a white 
ringed dotterel. It was not a pure albino, but 
an almost completely white variety of its kind. 
The beak, eyes, and legs were normal in colour ; 
while on the back there was just the faintest 
shadow of a shade, invisible by candlelight, 
and the ring round the neck was as faintly 
indicated. The bird, when first seen, was feed- 
ing with a flock of its own species on the mud 
flats of the eastern coast, and formed a very 
conspicuous object. Too conspicuous, alas ! as a 
gun of one of the writer’s companions brought 
down the beautiful creature, which is now stuffed 
and in a glass case. 

The capture or slaughter of a white female 
sparrow-hawk was recently recorded in one of 
the papers. One cannot help fancying that this 
bird’s appearance must have greatly added to the 
terrors of deatli for its small victims, provided 
they were possessed of any imagination. Fancy 
the feelings of a sparrow or a greenfinch while 
being pursued by a great white ghostly-looking 
hawk ! They must have been something like 
those that we experience in a bad nightmare. 

A certain noble family numbers amongst its 
dependents a \ white bird — species unnamed — 
which takes upon itself the duties of family 
banshee ; that is to say, it warns the members 
of the family of the approach of death or mis- 
fortune. One would think that this bird must 
be an owl, or the ghost of an owl, of some sort, 
as from time immemorial the owl has been 
regarded as the most uncanny of feathered 
bipeds ; and a white owl must be the most 
uncanny of owls. Indeed, it gives many country- 
folk ‘a turn 1 to see in the dusk, suddenly, the 
partially white barn-owl skimming silently over 
the meadows; while the ‘Too- whit, too-whoo’ 
of the tawny owl, and the shriek of the long- 
eared, are ghastly indeed to listen to as they 
break in on the silent watches of the night. 

Of the smaller birds, the sparrow appears to 
have the strongest tendency to albinoism, a white 
or partially white sparrow" being by no means 
an uncommon sight. The writer remembers to 
have seen a very prettily pied Robin, where the 
s pure white, while the rest of the col* 
was normal. The bird was, for a Robin, 
1 and some stalking was needed to set 


the question of species entirely at rest. ^ This may 
have been owing to a morbid sense of his peculi- 
arity on the part of the Robin, as shyness is not 
a common weakness of his family. 

Is abnormal whiteness or piedness any serious 
drawback to birds'? It certainly makes them 
more conspicuous under most circumstances ; but 
it does not seem to stand in their way in pairing, 
at least so far as has been observed. The writer 
once came across a curious instance of this. A 
friend of his owns a number of peacocks, amongst 
which are some white and pied individuals. Now 
peahens are usually supposed to be very care- 
ful, in choosing a mate, to pitch upon a 
brightly-coloured one — at least it is to this fact 
that the peacock’s gorgeous colouring is traced 
under the law of ‘sexual selection/ In this 
instance, however, the peahens with one voice 
rejected the brightly- coloured males, and followed 
faithfully a very disreputable, draggle-tailed white 
one. Still, the case before mentioned of the white 
rook, and the bad treatment it experienced from 
its relations on account of its whiteness, seems 
to point in the other direction. But all that 
can be said is, that rooks are rooks, and their 
manners and customs — and doubtless, too, their 
canon of taste — differ widely from those of other 
birds. Moreover, albinoism, although certainly 
morbid, does not seem to be correlated with any 
constitutional weakness. It probably is only 
skin-deep in a literal sense ; and adopting the 
negro’s question to the European, the white bird 
may say to its fellows : ‘ Am I not a bird and a 
brother?’ 


LOVE’S ROSES. 

In a meadow gay and flowered, 

On a balmy summer’s day, 

Walked a maid by nature dowered 
With more charms than tongue can say. 

As her arras with flowers she laded, 

Gay and childish was her air, 

And her charming face was shaded 
By her curls of chestnut hair. 

In that meadow, o’er the daisies, 

Wander two, instead of one, 

And a handsome stranger gazes 
At the sweet maid he has won. 

Thrice as happy is the maiden 
As when with the flowers she played; 

All her heart with love is laden 
For the idol she has made. 

Still that meadow ; hut the roses 
From the maiden’s cheeks have gone ; 

No more gathers she sweet posies, 

But she wanders there alone. 

’Neath her feet a daisy-token 
Smiles, though crushed by feet of men ; 

But the sweet maid’s heart is broken : 

She can never love again. 
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Had built the King his havens, ships, and halls, 

Was also Bard, and knew the starry heavens ; 

The people called him Wizard. 

Thereafter, there fell on Merlin a great melam- 
the | choly ; ‘ he walked with dreams and darkness ; 4 
and so, quitting Arthur’s court, he entered a boat 
i i — Vivien entering with him— sailed over the sea 

through the to the Breton coast, and became a wanderer in 


MERLIN’S GRAVE. 

The old stories and marvels relating to the 
mystical King Arthur and his court at Caerleon, 
in Wales, held for centuries a high place in 
estimation of the Wonder-loving and romantic. 

They were the favourite reading of kings and 
queens, of nobles and their ladies, t w 
Middle Ages and later, and they formed a choice the Forest of Rroceliande. There, falling under 
source of inspiration to bards and senachies, who the spell of the temptress, he was urged by her 
doubtless added to and embellished endlessly the to reveal the secret spell by which ‘if any wrought 
wonders which were already wonderful enough, on any one with woven paces and with waving 
Hence we have a great collection of tales all arms,’ the man so wrought on should ever seem 
bearing upon Arthur and the knights and ladies to lie ‘ closed in the four walls of a hollow tower,! 
who figured in his court and at his Table Round, from which was no escape for ever. And Merlin, 
So impressed was Milton with the deeds and overtalked and overworn, ‘had yielded, told her 
characters of these old warriors, that he at one all the charm, and slept.’ 
time meditated the writing of an epic poem in 
which Arthur should figure as the hero. What 
Milton did not do, was, however, attempted by 
Sir Richard Blackmore, with what ignominious 
result the satires of Pope and Swift and Dryden 
are alive to show. But during the most of the Tennyson has here followed one of the tra- 
last century — perhaps Sir Richard’s endless and ditional versions of Merlin’s disappearance from 
unreadable epics had something to do with it among men. But there are other traditions ; and 
—the popularity of Arthur and his heroes was that one of them which more immediately con- 
rapidly waning ; their exploits retained too much cerns us has for its scene one of the loveliest 
of what was merely ‘marvellous’ to engage the spots in all the Scottish Border. This is on the 
interest of men and women on whose minds the river Tweed, near Broughton. Here, at the junc- 
newage of philosophy and science was beginning tion of the Drummelzier or Powsail Burn with 
to operate. Scott’s occasional employment of the the Tweed, is a whitethorn-tree, which is said 


Then, in one moment, she put forth the charm 
Of woven paces and of waving hands, 

And in the hollow oak he lay as dead. 

And lost to life and use and name and fame. 


times, 

arts, 
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ibvtt especially beautiful is it in the waning days If we are unable to recognise Arthur as an 
of autumn, when the dark wood of Breva on historical . personage, it is on similar grounds 
the one side of the river stands out in sombre that Merlin too. must be regarded as mythical,, 
contrast to the many-coloured groves of Dawyck But a special difficulty crops up in. the case of 
on the other, where the yellows and browns and Merlin. According to the Arthurian legends, 
bronzes of fading foliage mass themselves in Merlin was a man of great influence- and great 
picturesque relation to the darker tints of the powers of necromancy long before Arthur was 
solemn pines. born ; and according to the same cycle of legends, 

It seems at first sight singular that a Wizard we find the Wizard fighting at the battle of 
who is especially claimed as belonging to the Ardderyd in 573 A.D., more than a hundred years 
Kymric or Welsh branch of the Celts should be later. And not only so ; but the Wizard is reputed 
so associated with the south of Scotland. But to have wandered for forty years among the 
Merlin, like Arthur, belongs not so much to a hills that surround the sources of the . Tweed 
district as to a race. And we must bear in mind and Clyde, in a state of semi-madness in con- 
tliat thirteen hundred years ago the distribution sequence of his defeat at Ardderyd, thus ex- 
of; the population in Britain was different, as tending his life to something like a. hundred 
regards races, from what it is now. Arthur is and seventy years. The old legend writers were 
called the king of the Dumnonians ; but there aware of this difficulty, and so, to get rid of it, 
were two races in Britain so called. One occu- were obliged to invent a second Merlin. The 
pied the south-western peninsula of Britain now one who is said to have lived in Wales under 
known as Cornwall ; the other occupied the Arthur’s father (Uther Pendragon), and under 
greater portion of the middle Lowlands of what Arthur liimself, they call Merlin Ambrosias ; the 
we now call Scotland. That the people of these other, who is alleged to have lived in Scotland 
two far-divided territories were of the same great and to have fought at Ardderyd, they call Merlin 
family of Celts is obvious from the place-names Caledonius. We have voluminous and highly- 
that still exist on the Borders—' Traquair, Tra- wrought narratives of the wonderful deeds of 
henna, Pol warth, Pen valla, and many others that both Arthur and Merlin; but these narratives 
closely resemble names in Cornwall;; as likewise are not earlier than the twelfth century, and 
from such river-names as the Tweed, the Teviot, they possess the unfailing characteristic of all 
and the Timah, all of which have analogues in myth stories, that . those, writers who lived 
Wales. The Cornish, like the Gaelic tongue, farthest from the time of the heroes are able 
is regarded by philologists as an older form of to give the fullest details of their history and 
Celtic than the Welsh ; and the fact that we find deeds, while the one historian who was con- 
naraes in the south of Scotland that resemble temporary with them is absolutely silent, 
names both in Cornwall and in Wales, may be Standing, therefore, by the so-called 1 Merlin’s 
regarded as supporting the theory that it was the Grave, 5 in these the upper reaches of the Tweed, 
older or Gaelic-speaking Celts who first occupied we may regard the name and place which tradition 
the country, and that these gave place later on to lias so long preserved and identified, as a link 
a second wave of immigrant Celts who spoke connecting us with that distant age when as yet 
Welsh. Bearing this in mind, therefore, it is not the Saxon had not settled permanently in this 
difficult to understand how the mythologies of the fair Borderland, and its dales and glens were 
Celtic race should be found embodied in the peopled with men and women who spoke the 

place-names of districts so far apart as Cornwall language which their posterity in Wales speak 

and the Scottish Border. .’still. These early Kymric settlers have long van- 

This co-existence of traditional legends regard- i shed from the Borders, hut have left behind them 
ing Arthur and Merlin in places so widely sepa- the names of Arthur and Merlin— the highest 
rated, is distinctly unfavourable to the claims personifications of Strength and Wisdom in the 
that have been put forward for these men as mythology of the Kymric people. In this view, 
being really historical personages. It is diffi- neither Scotland, nor Wales, nor Cornwall, nor 
cult to regard them as such. The great battle Brittany may lay any exclusive claim to have 

of Mons Badonicus, or Bad on Hill', fought 493 been the scene of Arthur’s feats and Merlin’s 

a.d., is one with which Arthur’s name is asso- wonders ; for the names of these heroes are to 
ciated. But the historian Nennius, who professes be found wherever Welsh-speaking Celts have 
to give the names of this and other battles fought lived. 

hf Arthur, lived some centuries after the date We have seen the tradition of Merlin’s death 
of that event, and our best scholars regard his which Lord Tennyson has adopted for poetical 
compilation of so-called Arthurian battles as of treatment ; that which relates to' the death of 
doubtful authenticity. Whereas the Welsh his- Merlin the Wild, or Merlin Caledonius, is quite 
torian Gildas, who was born in the same year different both as to the locality and the circa m- 
as that in which the battle of Mons Badonicus stances of it. From Brcceliande we are brought 
, was fought, and who makes special reference back to Tweedside, and instead of the wily Vivien 
to 'the battle, does not mention Arthur’s name with her woven paces and her waving arms, we 
in connection with it, nor does he moreover have the sticks and stones of a rough band of 
; seem ever to have heard of any military leader ancient Border shepherds., 4 » 

of the name of Arthur. If Arthur really lived This latter story of Merlin’s death is curious, 
and reigned and fought the battles attributed to and must have been written by one who was 
him against the enemies of his country and his familiar with the locality, as the nature of the 
! race, it is difficult .to understand how an historian ground at the spot where the Wizard is said to 
who lived during the same years, and belonged have been killed is precisely such as the circum- 
to the same nation, should have failed to give stances attending his death would lead* us to 
his life and deeds emphatic record. expect. Moreover, it is just possible that the 
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person to whom the name of Merlin Galedonius 
was applied may have been a real person, as the 
name given him in life is Llallogen, and it is only 
Bower in his Continuation of the Scotichronicon, 
which he wrote so late as the fifteenth century, 
who seeks to identify this Llallogen with Merlin 
the Wild, It is possible also that the poems 
which are attributed to this Merlin the Wild 
may have actually been written by Llallogen ; 
and on account of this poetical faculty and the 
mental aberration of his later years, the people 
may have come to regard him as a second ’Merlin, 
the one name in the course of time supplanting 
the other. And so, instead of the place of burial 
being called after Llallogen — a name foreign to 
Saxon lips — it was reconsecrated with the more 
familiar appellation of Merlin’s Grave. 

In the Life of St Kentigern — better known 
in Scotland as St Mungo — written in the twelfth 
century, we read of a certain Lailoken or Llal- 
logen who lived in the court of King Rvdderch 
as a kind- of jester, but who, after the death of 
the saint, became very melancholy, and began to 
utter prophecies, which were rendered memorable 
by their realisation. Bower, -who connects him 
with Merlin the. Wild, gives a different version 
of Llallogen’s relations with the saint. According 
to him, it happened that Kentigern was in the 
woods praying, when he was suddenly come upon 
by a certain madman, naked and hairy, and like a 
furious savage. The saint addressed him, with the 
result that the supposed madman gave him some 
information as to himself. He said he was once 
the Bard of Vortigern, and was called Merlin ; | 
that he had been the cause of the slaughter of all 
those who fell at the battle tf fought between the 
Liddell and Carwancllow ’ (supposed to be that of 
Ardderyd), and that for this great evil which he 
had done he had been driven forth by Heaven 
to dwell among the beasts until the day of his 
death. The saint ministered to him the consola- 
tions of religion; and, after receiving the bene- 
diction, the Wizard is said to have at once pro- 
phesied his own death and that of the king, and ; 
again betook himself to the wilderness. • It so 
happened that on the same day Llallogen in the 
course of his wanderings was met by the shepherds 
of a certain chief called Meld red, at his place of 
Drummeldred or Drummelzier, and these, prob- 
ably regarding the Wizard as the cause of cala- 
mity to themselves or their docks, seized him, 
and proceeded to stone him and beat him to death. 
At the last moment the wretched man stumbled 
over a steep bluff or bank overhanging the Tweed, 
his body falling upon the sharp point of a stake 
which 'had been stuck into a little fish stew in 
the water, and upon which he was impaled. 
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after his defeat at Ardderyd, it is possible he may 


court, as told in the Life of Kentigern ; and it is 
equally possible that in the later stages of his 
madness he may have taken to the forests and 
wilds, as narrated by Bower. 

In the poems which have been attributed to 
him, and which will he found in Dr Skene’s 
ient Boohs of Wales , he is represented as 
his last days haunted by two spirits — 
~ ” V ‘The Dawn,’ and 

.is early love Jlwimleian, c The Gleam.’ 
\ the poetical fictions of an imagination 
^-worship of his pagan 
r e helped to soften the 


being in 1 * 
that of his sister Gwendydd, 
that of his early love JIwimL 
These are f 
stimulated by the nature- woi 
years, and yet may hav 


pressure of those bitter days in which the Wizard 
wandered friendless and alone, with crazed brain 
and remorseful heart, by the green-lipped foun- 
tains of the silver Tweed. j. r. 


THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 


CHAPTER XXII. — WE SIGHT A SAIL. 

It was then something after ten by my watch, 
and she slept for five hours without a stir, though 
now and again she spoke in her sleep. I know 
not why I should have remained awake, unless it 
was to keep my weather-eye lifting for the rats. 
There was nothing to watch for or to hope for 
in such weather as that. Once, when the beasts 
below were very noisy — for, as you will suppose, 
in that solemn stillness their squeaking rose 
with a singularly sharp edge to the ear — I 


starve. I lighted a second candle, that, should 
the girl suddenly awake, she might notsfmd her- 
self in the dark, and stepped below, and found 
tlie door closed. I opened it, and minutely sur- 
veyed the interior, and observing all to be well, 
shut the door and came away ; but never can 
I forget the uncontrollable chills and shudders 
which seized me on passing through that cabin ! 
I do not doubt my mind had been a little 
weakened. The remains of the mainmast pierced 
the deck, and stood like a pillar; it stirred to 
the movement of the candle in my hand, and I 
stopped with a violent start to gaze at it, while 
the perspiration broke from my forehead. * Vague 
indeterminable shapes seemed to flit past and 
about the stand of arms. The dull noises in the 
hold took to my alarmed ears the notes of human 
groans. Several rats* scurried in flying forms of 
blackness towards the after cabins : they seemed 
to start up through the deck at my feet i 

When I resumed my seat on the locker, I was 
trembling from head to foot, and my heart beat 
with feverish rapidity. A draught of wine rallied 
me, and I tried to find something ridiculous in 
my fears. But all the same my dejection was as 
that of a man under sentence of death, and again 
and again I would put up a prayer to GodHor 
our speedy deliverance, whilst I sat hearkening to 


with the prophecy which he had that day made, 
that he should die by three kinds of death, 
namely, by stoning, by drowning, and by im- 
palement. The high bank above the Powsail 
Burn, at its junction with the Tweed, corresponds 
with the description of that over which .the 
Wizard is said to have fallen. 

The battle of Ardderyd was that at which 
Bydderch, by his victory over the pagans, estab- 
lished himself as king- of Cumbria or Strath- 
clyde, embracing witbin it all the petty Kymric 
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‘Why do you say that ? 5 she exclaimed, giving 
me a look that carried me back. ‘In this state 
of misery a compliment would be shocking . 5 

‘ I seek no compliment , 5 said I. ‘lam merely 
expressing a regret.’ 

‘ You regret that you are here V she exclaimed. 
‘So do I, for then I should not be here. But 
since it is my lot to be here, I am satisfied with 
my companion ; I would not exchange him for 
any other person on board the Countess Ida ’ 

I bowed. 

‘Should we be rescued , 5 she continued, keeping 
her dark gaze full upon me as she spoke (and 


the noises below, to the steady pattering of the 
rain, to the occasional melancholy sob of water, 
and to the broken unintelligible mutterings of 
the sleeping girl. 

At some hour between three and four my com- 
panion awoke. She sat up with a cVy of wonder ; 
and by the candle-light I observed her staring 
around with looks of astonishment and horror. 
I waited until she should have recollected her- 
self, to use the fine expressive word of the old 
writers. 

‘ I have been dreaming of home , 5 she said in a 
low voice— ‘ of safety, of comfort, of everything 
that I am now wanting. — What time is it, Mr 
Dugdale ? 5 

I put my watch close to my face and told her 
the hour. 

‘How black the night continues !’ she said — 

‘ how silent ». too ! 5 she added after hearkening 
awhile. ‘ It has ceased to rain, and there is not 
a breath of air . 5 

‘It has not rained for these two hours 
past , 5 said I. ‘I am impatient for 'the day to 
break. The horizon should be tolerably clear, 
if there be no rain ; yet what can daybreak 
possibly disclose to us on top of such a night of 
stagnation as this has been V 

‘Have you slept ? 5 

‘No . 5 

‘Then you will take some rest now. It is my 
turn to watch . 5 

‘The dawn will be breaking in a couple of 
hours , 5 said I ; ‘ I will wait till it comes. Should 
nothing he in sight, I may endeavour to rest. 
You will not suffer in the daylight from the feel- 
ing of loneliness that would make you wretched 
now if I slept . 5 

‘Whilst you are here, although sleeping, Mr 
Dugdale, I should not feel lonely. Your voice 
assures me that you require sleep. I have been 
resting five hours. How patient you are l 5 

She took up my jacket, re-formed it pillow- 
fashion, placed it on the locker where her own 
head had lain. 

‘Pray, lie down, Mr Dugdale. I shall not he 
afraid ; and I can awaken you in an instant if 
there should be occasion to do so . 5 

I complied, rather to please her than to humour 
my own wishes ; for though my eyelids had the 
heaviness of lead, there was a thrilling and hurry- 
ing of nervous sensations in me which were as 
good as a threat that I should not sleep. And so 
it proved, for after I had held my head pillowed 
for some half-hour, I was still broad awake, and 
then, growing impatient of my posture, I sat 
erect. 

‘No use, Miss Temple. I cannot sleep ; and 
since that is so, pray, resume this hard couch and 
finish out your slumbers . 5 

But this she would not do, protesting that she 
was fully rested. I was -too desirous of her 
company to weary lifer with entreaties ; and until 
the day brpke, we sat at that narrow table with 
-the light close enough to enable us to see each 
other clearly. I remember saying to her : 

‘Since this is an experience you were fated to 
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something of their beauty and brilliancy of Tight 
had returned to her eyes with her rest), ‘ I shall 


be deeply in your debt. My mother will thank 
you, Mr Dugdale . 5 

‘ I have done nothing, Miss Temple. It is you 
who are now complimentar} r , and I fear ironi- 
cal . 5 ■' 

She slightly shook her head and sighed, then 
remained silent for a minute or two, and said ; 
‘How small and contemptible my spirit shows 
itself when I am tested ! Do you recollect when 
this wretched brig was lying near ns, how I took 
a parasol from my aunt and levelled it at this 
vessel and talked of wishing to see a sea-fight 
and of shooting a man ? How brave I was 
when there was nothing particularly to be 
afraid of, and how cowardly I have shown my- 
self here . 5 

‘ I should have scarcely believed , 5 said I, ‘ that 
you were sensible of my presence at the time you 
speak of . 5 

‘Why ? 5 she asked. 

‘ Indeed , 5 I continued, ‘ I should have scarcely 
believed that you were sensible that I was on 
board the ship . 5 

‘ Mr Dugdale, if my manner did not please you, 
this is no time to reproach me with it . 5 Her eyes 
sparkled and her lip curled peevishly. 

‘ Hark l 5 I exclaimed ; * I hear a rippling noise 
as of approaching wind . 5 

I passed round the table, gained the door, and 
looked out. The atmosphere was still motionless ; 
but the sounds of rippling drew near, and pre- 
sently I felt a pleasant little air blowing over the 
stern of the hull, accompanied with the tinkling 
and lipping noises of water set in motion trem- 
bling to the brig’s side. But it was still pitch- 
dark, and search the sky where I would, I could 
observe no break of faintness, no leanest vision 
of star, no vaguest outline of cloud in the impene- 
trable obscurity. 

I returned to the table, this time seating myself 
opposite to Miss Temple. It was easily seen in 
her face that she was sensible I did this con- 
sciously ; indeed, the gaze she rested upon me 
w r as a look of inquiry, as though she would dis- 
cover whether this holding aloof on my part was 
due to respect or to dislike. Then, as though 
she suddenly sickened to such idle considerations, 
she exclaimed with an eager awakening of her 
in her whole manner : ‘ Does this breeze come 
from the direction where the ships are, or 
where yon may suppose them to be, Mr Dug- 
dale ? 5 
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by the set of the swell ; but the dawn will be 
here anon, and if this draught holds, we shall 
be able to find out whence it proceeds/ 

It was still blowing the same light breeze when 
day broke, and I then knew that the wind sat 
about north-west. Miss Temple and I stepped 
on to the deck, where we stood in an agony of 
impatience awaiting the full revelation of the 
sea. One saw why it should have been so pitch- 
dark throughout the night ; the sky was overcast 
from horizon to horizon by a sheet of sallowish 
leaden-hued vapour. Yet the atmosphere had 
cleared so as to enable the sight to penetrate to 
the verge of the normal sea-line, where the ocean 
stood in a firm rim of the darkness of indigo in 
the east against the gray of the morning that 
was spreading out behind it. I took a long and 
steady view of the circle ; my companion’s eyes 
were riveted upon me as I did so ; she had rather 
trust my sight than hers, and her gaze glowed 
with an inexpressible eagerness to witness in 
my face an air that should inform her I beheld 
a sail. 

4 It is the same inhuman abominable blankness 
as that of yesterday,’ said I, fetching a deep 
breath of rage and grief ; then shocked by the 
look of horror and despair in Miss Temple, I 
added: 4 Yet this gives us a view of but little, 
more than seven miles. Here is a wind, surely, 
to whip something along. The ships of this 
ocean cannot all have rotted in yesterday’s pesti- 
lential calm. Oh for such another telescope as 
Mr Prance’s!’ and so saying, I trudged forwards, 
and in a few minutes was sweeping the horizon 
from the elevation of the foretop. 

I ran ‘ my eyes slowly and piercingly along the 
sea-line, starting from the part into which the 
vessel’s mutilated bowsprit pointed, and when my 
vision was over the starboard quarter, I beheld, 
trembling upon the utmost verge of the livid 
waters stretching to the shrouded sky, a minute 
fragment of white — a tip as of a seagull’s pinion, 
but of a certainty a sail ! I lingered to make 
sure. Miss Temple watched me from abaft the 
deck-house. My glance went to her for an instant, 
and I saw her bring her hands together and lift 
them, as though she witnessed in my posture 
that I descried something. My heart hammered 
violently in my ears, and my breathing was short 
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with something of an hysteric accent of inquiry 
in her voice. * J 

4 Assuredly,’ I answered. 

4 Will she see us, do you think V 
4 Ay, if she does not shift her helm. But we 
will compel her to see us.’ 

The girl suddenly grasped my hand in both 
hers, bowed her head over it, and I felt a tear. 
I was so affected that I stood looking, unable 
to speak. It was a sort of submission in its way 
—I cannot convey my thoughts of it. * She was 
without her hat ; I see her now as she bent over 
my hand ; I feel the ice-cold pressure of her 
fingers, and recall the hot tears glittering . through 
the beauty of her downcast lashes as they fell. 
She slowly lifted her large wet eyes to my 


... „ O- V-."' 

4 What an experience this has been ! ’ she 
whispered ; 4 how shall I be able to persuade 
people that I underwent it and lived V 

She still unconsciously held my hand. I put 
my lips to her fingers, and she released me. 

4 It must always be one of the very happiest 
memories of my life to me,’ said I. e I shall 
never make you believe in the joy your deliver- 
ance will fill me with.’ 

4 Oh yes, yes!’ she cried passionately; then 
sending a look over the quarter, she added : 

4 Are we not losing time? Is there not some- 
thing we can do to summon her to us? Will 
it be long before she appears ? ' 

4 No ; we are not losing time,’ I answered. 
C I shall have plenty of leisure to make a smoke, 
and that is what we must presently do. If she 
be the Indiaman or the corvette, all that is 
visible of her from yonder foretop is her royals. 
Her topgallant-sails, her topsails, and her courses 
will have to climb before her hull shows. Her 
speed to this air will nob exceed four knots. 
She is probably twenty miles distant yet ; and 
we must allow her, unless the breeze freshens, 
a good three hours to give us a full sight of 
herself on that horizon out there. So let us 
first get something to eat, Miss Temple, and then 
I will go to work.’ 

But our excitement was too strong to suffer 
us to make more than a phantom of a meal. A 
little biscuit soaked in wine formed my com- 
panion’s breakfast ; but her spirits had returned 
to her, the remembered brilliancy was in her 
eyes again ; a faint, most delicate flush was on 
her cheek ; with unconscious fingers she caressed 
her hair, as though, influenced by a womanly 
instinct of which she was insensible, she adjusted 
her tresses in preparation of our reception by 
the people of the ship. She was sure it was 
the Countess Ida. There was real gaiety in the 
| laugh with which she said that she knew Mrs 
Radeliffe’s character, that she could well imagine 
how her aunt had tormented Captain Keeling, 
how ceaselessly the old lady would importune tlie 
captain to make haste and recover her niece. 

4 Oh, what a meeting it will be !’ she cried. 

4 The sail may prove the corvette, though,’ 
said I. 

4 But she will rescue us, Mr Dugdale, and hunt 
after the Indiaman, and Sir Edward will put 
us on board of her.’ . 

I left her to enter the ’tween-decks, where I 
collected *a number of mats, blankets, staves of 


. ‘A sail!’ I exclaimed, calling with an effort. 
4 Patience ! 1 must stay here to make sure of 

the direction she is taking ;’ and I stood pointing 
while she strained her , sight; but there was 
nothing for her to see down there. 

The breeze had weight enough to determine 
the matter with some despatch, and I knew that 
if the sail were heading away from us, it must 
speedily vanish, so mere a speck was it. 
Instead, though. I will not say that it grew 
whilst I stood staring, it hung with a fixedness 
to satisfy me that the vessel was steering a course 
that must bring us into the sphere of her hori- 
zon ; and , not having the least doubt of this, I 
dropped over the short futtock shrouds of the 




produce a thick smoke ; and presently, with the 
assistance of Miss Temple, had a great heap of 
these things stacked on deck betwixt the fore- 
mast and the main-hatch. It was a hard job 
to get the stuff to kindle, for the mats were 
damp, and the staves not to be set on fire by a 
sulphur match. But on overhauling the lockers 
in the deck-house I found a tin can half full 
of oil and a small parcel of rags ; and by means 1 
of these I set my bonfire alight. The planks 
of the deck were thick and wet and securely 
calked, and the burning stuff was well clear of 
the hatch ; there was no fear, then, as I believed, 
of the fire penetrating the deck. It made a pro- 
digious smoke. The mass of damp blankets and 
rugs smouldered into a dark thick column, which 
mounted high ere it arched over to the wind. 
It was a signal to be sighted as far away as the 
ship was, and I stood watching it with trans- 
ported eyes as it soared in belching folds, gyrating 
into and blackening out upon the breeze till it 
showed like a steamer’s smoke or a ship on 
fire. 

I waited a little, and then got into the fore- 
shrouds to mark the sail afresh, and beheld the 
gleam of her canvas when I was still two or 
three ratlines below the futtoek shrouds : good 
assurance, indeed, of her rising, and nimbly too, 
and heading square for us. I strained my . gaze 
at her from the height of the top, but she was 
far too remote to be distinguishable : nothing 
more, indeed, than a little ivory shaft against 
the sulky shallowish sky. 

It now occurred to me that I might accentuate 
the signal of the smoke by letting fall the fore- 
sail, for here was a space of canvas that would 
not only catch the eye, but suggest the hull as 
a still inhabited wreck that was on fire. I called 
to Miss Temple. She looked up eagerly. 

‘Do you see those ropes leading to the deck 
from the arms of this yard V said I, pointing. 

‘Yes.’ 

c I want you to haul them taut, Miss Temple — 
gather in the slack, to prevent the yard from 
swinging, as I mean to get upon it.’ 

She understood me perfectly. Her jewelled 
fingers hashed upon the brace as she threw it off 
the belaying pin, and I gazed down with a smile 
of deep admiration at her noble figure as she 
swayed at the rope, tightening and then belaying 

‘You should have been a sailor’s daughter, 

. Miss Temple,’ I cried ; ‘ there is the true skill 
of the ancient manner in your trick of holding 
on with one hand and making fast with the 
other. —Will you please now tighten the brace 
on the right-hand side ?’ 

She did so ; and I got upon the yard, and 
‘ laying out ’ upon it, as it is called, severed with 
my knife the ropes with which the canvas was 
trapped to the spar, and down fell the sail with 
a large rent right amidships. of it, though that 
signified nothing in a square of white that was 
to serve as a signal only. I descended to the 

‘Why have you loosed that sail 1 ?’ inquired 
Miss Temple. — I explained. — ‘But will not the 
, wreck now blow away from that ship?’ 

‘Np,’ said I ; ‘she will fall off and come to. 
But ,the yard must be trimmed tQ achieve 


So saying, I let go the weather brace and 
swung the yard fore and aft as far as I could 
bring it, then overhauled the clew-garnets, that 
all there was of the sail might show. The hull 
slewed to the pressure, then hung quiet ; mean- 
while, I continued to feed the blaze, heaping 
on rugs and blankets, and so firing up that at 
times the smoke hung as thick to leeward as a 
thunder-cloud. 

[To be continued.) 


KRUPP’S IRONWORKS. 

One of the largest iron and steel manufacturing 
establishments in the world is that founded by the 
late Alfred Krupp, the famous German cannon- 
founder, whose name is so well known in connec- 
tion with modern improvements in artillery. His 
principal works are situated at Essen, in Prussia, 
in the midst of a district productive of both 
iron and coal. The town of Essen, which at the 
beginning of .the present century contained less 
than four thousand inhabitants, has become an 
important industrial centre, with a population 
of seventy thousand persons, this increase being 
chiefly due to the growth of the ironworks, and 
the consequent demand for labour. In the 
vicinity of the town, numerous coal and iron 
mines, many of which are owned by the Krupp- 
firm, are in active working, and furnish employ- 
ment to the large population of the surround- 
ing district. Much of the output of iron ore 
and coal from these mines is destined for con- 
sumption in the vast Krupp works within the 
town. Those works had their origin in a small 
iron forge, established at Essen in the year- 
1810 by .Frederick Krupp, the father of Alfred 
Krupp. The elder Krupp was not prosperous ; 
and a lawsuit in which he became involved, and 
which lasted for ten years, though finally decided 
in his favour, reduced him nearly to bankruptcy. 
He died in 1826, in impoverished circumstances, 
leaving a widow and three sons, the eldest of 
whom was Alfred, aged fourteen. The business 
was continued by the widow, who managed, 
though with difficulty, to procure a good educa- 
tion for her sons. When the eldest, Alfred, took 
control of the works in 1848 he found there, as 
he himself has described, ‘three workmen, and 
more debts than fortune.’ 

Krupp’s subsequent career affords a remark- 
able instance of success attained, despite adverse 
circumstances, by sheer force of ability and 
energy, in building up a colossal manufactur- 
ing business from a humble beginning. At the 
present time, Krupp’s works within the town 
of Essen occupy more than five hundred acres, 
half of which area is under cover. A census 
taken in September 1881 showed that the 
number of individuals in his employ was then 
19,605 y and the members of their families were 
45,776— there being thus ' a total of 65,381 
persons maintained by his works. Of the army 
of. workers, 11,211 were employed at the works 
in Essen, the remainder being occupied in the 
many iron and coal mines of the vicinity, or at 
the branch-works at Sayn and Neuwied ; or in 
the iron mines at Bilbao," in Spai 
duee the best ores. In Krupp’s 
there are eighty-two steam-hamme 
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weight from fifty tons down to four hundred a cylindrical jar some eighteen inches in height, 
pounds. There are 1553 large ovens, 439 steam- and baked in a kiln, When in use, they are 
■'....boilers, 480 steam-engines— representing together filled with small bars of puddled metal, mixed 

18,500 horse-power —and twenty-one rolling- with fragments of marble brought from Vi llmar, 

trains ; the daily consumption of coal and coke on the Lahn. They are then shovelled into 
being 3100 tons by 1648 furnaces. The average large furnaces, whose floors .are elevated three 
daily consumption of water, which is brought or four feet above the ground-level. In the 
from the river Ruhr by an aqueduct, is 24,700 earthen floor of the immense room containing 
cubic metres. The electric light has been intro- the furnaces are two lines of pits, one set to, | 
dueed, and the work ceases entirely only on receive the molten metal, the other intended 
Sunday and two or three holidays. Connected for the red-hot crucibles when emptied of their 
with the Essen works are forty-two miles of contents. When the crucibles have undergone 
railway, employing twenty-eight locomotives and sufficient heating, the furnace-doors are opened 
883 vehicles. There is a fine chemical labora- simultaneously at a given signal, and the attend- 
tory ; a photographic and lithographic atelier; ant workmen draw out the crucibles with long 
j a printing-office, with steam and hand presses ; tongs, and rapidly empty them into the pits 
j and a bookbinding room. prepared for the reception of the metal. The 

[ Though, in the popular mind, the name of empty crucibles when cooled are examined, and 
Krupp is usually associated with the manufacture if found unbroken, are used again ; but if 
of instruments of destruction, yet two-thirds of damaged, as is usually the case, are ground up, to 
j the work done in his establishment is devoted be utilised in making new ones, 
to the production of articles intended for peace- The production of steel by this method fur- 
ful uses. The Various parts of steam-engines, nishes employment for eight or nine hundred 
both stationary and locomotive; iron axles, men daily in the Krupp works. The Bessemer 
bridges, rails, wheel-tires, switches, springs, process for converting iron into steel is also 
shafts for steamers, mint-dies, rudders, and parts largely used there in making steel for certain 
of all varieties of iron machinery, are prepared purposes. All material used in the different 
here for manufacturers. The production is, in classes of manufactures is subjected at every 
Dominie Sampson’s phrase, 4 prodigious. 5 In one stage to extreme and exact tests ; the standards 
day the works can turn out, 2700 rails, 350 wheel- being fixed with reference to the purpose to 
tires, 150 axles, 180 railway- wheels, 1000 railway- which the metal is to be applied, and any 
wedges, 1500 bomb-shells. In a month they can material that proves faulty when suitably tested 
produce 250 field-pieces, thirty b^-inch cannon, is rigorously rejected. 

fifteen 9 *33-inch cannon, eight 11 -inch cannon, The guns originally manufactured . by the 

one 14-inch gun, the weight of the last-named Krupp firm were formed from solid ingots of 
being over fifty tons, and its length twenty-eight steel, which were bored, turned, and fashioned 
feet seven inches. as in the case of cast-iron smooth-bore cannon. 

Alfred Krupp devoted much attention to the With the development of the power of artillery, 
production of steel of the finest quality, and was the greater strain caused by the increased powder- 
the first manufacturer who succeeded in casting charges and by the adoption of rifling— involving 
steel in large masses. In 1862 he exhibited in enhanced friction between the projectile and the 
London an ingot of finest crucible steel weighing bore — had the result of demonstrating the weak- 
twenty-one tons. Its dimensions were nine feet ness inherent in the construction of a gun thus 
high by forty-four inches diameter. The uni- made entirely from one solid forging, and that 
formity of quality of this mass of metal was plan was eventually discarded. Artillerists have 
proved by the fact that when broken across it learnt that the strain produced by an explosive 
showed no seam or flaw, even when examined force operating in the interior of a cannon is 
with a lens. The firm can now make such not felt equally throughout the thickness of the 
homogeneous blocks of seventy- five tons weight metal from the bore to the exterior, but varies 
if required. Such ingots are formed from the inversely as the square of the distance of each 
contents of a great number of small crucibles, portion of the metal from the seat of effort. Eor 
each containing from fifty to one hundred pounds example, in a gun cast solid, if two points be 
of the metal. The recent developments of the taken, one at a distance of one inch from the 
manufacture of steel by the open-hearth process bore, and the other four inches from the bore, 
have removed all difficulty in procuring the the metal at the former point will during the 
metal in masses large' enough for all require- explosion be strained sixteen times as much as 
merits, and of a tensile strength so high as thirty- that at die distance of four inches. The greater 
three to thirty-seven tons to the square inch, the thickness of the material, the greater will 
Crucible steel, however, though more expensive, be the inequality between the strains acting at 
still holds its place as the best and most reliable the points respectively nearest to and furthest 
that can be produced; and nothing else is ever from the interior. The metal nearest the seatpf 
used in the construction of a Krupp gun. By explosion may thus -be strained beyond its tensile 
the perfected methods in use at the Essen works, strength, while that more remote is in imperfect 
; such steel can be made of a tensile strength of accord with it. In such a case, disruption of the 
;j nearly forty tons to the square inch, and of metal at the inner surface ensues, and extends 
i I marvellous uniformity of quality. The ores successively through the whole thickness to the 
[I used in the Krupp "works for making the best exterior, thus entailing the destruction of the 
steel are red hematite and spathic ore, with a gun. ^ _ 1 

I certain proportion of f^rro-manganese. The cr'uci- This source o{ weakness is guarded against by 
| bles employed are formed of a mixture of the construction of what is termed the built-up 
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support. This gun consists of an inner tube, in their several^ positions, the greatest strength 
encircled and compressed by a long ‘jacket 5 or and thickness being of course given to the breech 
cylinder, which is shrunk around the breech end, where the force of explosion exerts the 
portion with the initial tension due to contraction utmost strain. The completed gun is mounted 
in cooling. Over the jacket and along the chase, on its appropriate carriage, and having been 
other hoops or cylinders are shrunk on successively, thoroughly proved and tested and fitted with the 
in layers, with sufficient tension to compress the proper sights, is ready for service, ihe testing 
parts enclosed. The number and strength of range is at ’Meppen, where a level plain several 
these hoops are proportionate to the known strain miles in extent affords a suitable site for the 
that the bore of the gun will have to sustain, purpose. 

The tension at which each part is shrunk on, is For many years all guns of the llrupp 

the greater as the part is farther removed from manufacture have been on the breech-loading 

the inner tube ; the jacket, for example, being system, and he has devoted much time and 
shrunk on at less tension than the outer hoops, ingenuity to perfecting the breech arrangements. 
The inner tube, on receiving the expansive force The subject of recoil has also largely occupied his 
of the explosion, is prevented by the compression attention. In the larger Krupp guns the force 
of the jacket from being forced up to its elastic of recoil is absorbed by two cylinders, filled with 
limit ; and the jacket in its turn is similarly glycerine and fitted with pistons perforated at 
supported by the outer hoops ; and on the the edges. The pistons are driven by the shock 
cessation of the internal pressure the several of the recoil against the glycerine, which is 
parts resume their normal position. forced through the perforations. In England a 

This system 6f construction originated in similar arrangement of cylinders, containing 
England, and is now in general use. The first water as the resisting medium, has been found 

steel guns on this principle were those designed effective ; and in America, petroleum is employed 

by Captain Blakely and Mr J. Vavasseur, of the for the same purpose. The advantages of the 
London Ordnance Works. At the Exhibition of use- of glycerine are that in case of a leak it 
1862, a Blakely 8'5-iiieh gun, on the built-up would escape too slowly to lose its effect at once, 
system, composed wholly of steel, was a feature and it is also more elastic than water, and is less 
of interest in the Ordnance section. The plan liable to become frozen. 

devised by Sir W. Armstrong, and carried into The resources of Krupp’s establishment are 
effect for a series of years at Woolwich and at the equal to the production of guns of any size 
Armstrong works at Elswick, consisted in enclos- that can conceivably be required. He has made 
ing a tube of steel within a jacket of wrought- guns of one hundred and nineteen tons weight, 
iron, formed by coiling a red-hot bar round a and is said to be now making one of one.hun- 
mandrel. The jacket was shrunk on with initial dred and forty tons. The portentous development 
tension, and was fortified in a similar manner by of the size and power of modern ordnance is 
outer lioops of the same metal. The want of' exemplified by these guns, and the Armstrong 
homogeneity in this gun was, however, a serious guns of one hundred and eleven tons made 
defect, and v ultimately led to its abolition. The j at Elswick. Amongst the class of- monster 
difference in the elastic properties of the two i cannon, one of the most . powerful is Krupp’s 
metals caused a separation, after repeated dis- seventy-one-ton gun. This, like all others of 
charges, between the steel tube and its jacket, his make, is a breech-loader. Its dimensions 
with the result that the tube cracked from want are— length, thirty-two feet nine inches ; diameter 
of support. Both at Woolwich and at Elswick, at breech end, five feet six inches ; length of 
therefore, the wrought-iron gun has given place bore, twenty-eight feet seven inches; diameter 
to the homogeneous steel built-up gun, which is of bore, 15*75 inches ; diameter of. powder- 

also the form of construction adopted by the chamber, 17*32 inches. The internal tube is 

chief powers of Europe and by the United States of two parts, exactly joined; and over this 
of America. are four cylinders, shrunk on, and a ring around 

The failure of some of his solid-cast guns led the breech. Its rifling has a uniform twist of 

Krupp, about 1865, to the adoption of the built- one in forty-five. It cannot possibly be fired 

up principle. With few exceptions, the inner until the breech is perfectly closed. Its maxi- 
tube of a Krupp gun is forged out of a single mum charge is four hundred and eighty-five 
ingot, and in every case without any weld. The pounds of powder, and a chilled iron shell of 
ingot destined to form the tube has first to seventeen hundred and eight pounds, 
undergo a prolonged forging under the steam- Krupp did much to promote the welfare and 

' hammers, by which the utmost condensation of comfort of his workpeople. Eor their accom- 
, its particles is effected. It is then rough-bored modation, he erected around Essen nearly four 
and turned, and subsequently carefully tempered thousand family dwellings, in which more than 
in oil, whereby its elasticity and tensile strength sixteen thousand persons reside. The dwell- 
are much increased. It is afterwards fine-bored mgs are in suites of three or four comfort- 
t and rifled, and its powder- chamber hollowed out. able rooms, with good water-arrangements ; and 
The latter has a somewhat larger diameter than attached to each building is a garden, large 
the rest of the bore, this having been found an enough for the children to play in. There are 
improvement .The grooves of the rifling are one hundred and fifty dwellings of a better 
< generally shallow, and they widen towards the kind for officials in the service of the firm, 
■breech, so that the leaden coat of the projectile is Boarding-houses have also been built for the 
compressed gradually and with the least friction, use of unmarried labourers, of whom two thou- 
'"The jacket and hoops of steel- are forged and sand are thus accommodated. Several churches, 
, 1 relied, without weld, and after being turned and Protestant and Catholic, have also been erected,, 
tempered, are heated and shrunk around the tube for the use of his workmen and their families. 
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THE HOSPITALLERS. 


There have, likewise been provided two lies- highest to the lowest, thoughtfully and wisely 
pitals, bathing establishments, a gymnasium, strive to secure and build his prosperity on this 
an unsectarian free school, and six industrial principle ! When that is done, then will my 
schools— one for adults, two for females. In greatest desire hi realised.' Alfred Krupp died 
the case of the industrial schools, the fees are 14th July 1887. 

about two shillings monthly, but the poorest - — 

are admitted free. A Sick Relief and Pensions THE HOSPTTAI LFRS 

Fund has been instituted, and every foreman J u 

and workman is obliged to be a member. The chapter iv. — conclusion. 

entrance fee is half a day’s pay, the annual pay- It is hard enough to own one’s self in the wrong, 
ment being proportioned to the wages of the and to admit the mistake makes the matter very 
individual member ; but half of each person’s little pleasanter ; but to confess a fault in cold 
contribution is paid by the firm. There are blood is perhaps the most painful test to which a 
three large surgeries ; and skilful physicians proud nature can be put. Still, Harold Abel- 
and surgeons, one of whom is an oculist, are white’s estimate of George Goldsworthy’s char- 
employed at fixed salaries. For a small adcli- acter was not very wide of the mark when he 
tional fee each member can also secure free assured the mistress of Fotheryngsby that her 
medical aid for his wife and children. The confession would be met in the most forbearing 
advantages to members are free medical or surgi- spirit. 

cal treatment in ease of need, payment from the On the morning on which Mrs Debenham 
fund of funeral expenses at death, pensions to had succeeded in screwing up her courage to the 
men who have been permanently disabled by sticking-point, Ben Choppin, in an unusual fit 
injuries while engaged in the works, pensions of contrariness, had deemed it his duty to take 
to widows of members, and temporary support . bis late commander to task touching the latter’s 
to men who are certified by two of the physi- reception of Hugh Debenham upon the occasion 
cians as unable to work. The highest pension of his initial visit to the Hospital. Sylvia being 
to men is five pounds monthly, the average being absent upon some scholastic duty, it devolved 
about two pounds sixteen shillings monthly. The upon the Captain to read the matutinal allowance 
average pension to widows is about one pound of ‘British Battles.’ He had donned his spec- 
fourteen shillings monthly. tacles and cleared his throat, usually the signal 

The firm have made special arrangements for rapt attention upon the boatswain’s part ; 
with a number of life-insurance companies hut instead of assuming an attitude of deep ad-, 
whereby the workmen can, if they choose, insure miration, Ben laid his pipe on one side and made 
their lives at low rates. They have formed • a a sign that he wished to speak. 

Life Insurance Union, and endowed it with ‘Captain,’ he commenced oracularly, Mieave-to 
a reserve fund of three thousand pounds, from and drop your anchor for a moment. I’ve got 
which aid is given to members needing assistance something 'on my mind; and that bein’ so, it’s 
to pay their premiums. Ail important institu- got to come out. Let ’s discuss this matter with- 
fcion in Essen is a great Central Supply Store, out violence.’ 

established and owned by the firm, where ‘What do you mean?* asked the Captain 

articles of every description — bread, meat, and mildly. 

other provisions, clothing, furniture, &c. — ‘You know what I mean well enough. You 

are sold on a rigidly cash system at cost price, calls yourself a Christian man. I don’t believe 
Connected with the Central Store are twenty- you ’re any thing of the sort — so there.’ 
seven branch shops, in positions convenient for Choppin hurled this defiance at hi§ antagonist 
the workpeople, placing the advantages of the as Betsy Prig denounced the apocryphal Mrs 
system within the easy reach of all. Harris, only the effect was not so theatrical as upon 

The original name, ‘Frederick Krupp,’ has that historic occasion. The Captain’s spectacles 
been retained through all vicissitudes of fortune, beamed with benign astonishment, 
as the business title of the firm. The small . ‘ There is . all. . kinds o’ pride,’ pursued the 

dwelling in which Alfred Krupp was horn speaker, ‘ some proper, and some not. Pride 
is still standing, in the midst of the huge brought you here, and pride ’ll carry yod away. : 
workshops that have grown up around it, and is But I didn’t owt to see the gentleman as I have 
preserved with the greatest care. At his expense, looked up to for nigh upon thirty years, go and 
photographs of it were distributed among his insult another gentleman as never done him any 
workmen, each copy bearing the following harm.’ 

inscription, dated Essen, February 1873 : ‘Fifty ‘You think I was wrong?’ asked Goldsworthy 
years ago, this primitive dwelling *to r as the abode meekly. ‘You cannot understand some things, 
of my parents. I hope that no one of our Ben, and this is one of them. Our young patron’s 
labourers may ever know such struggles as have father once did me a grievous injury. I cannot 
been required for the establishment of these accept any favour from his hands.’ 
works. ‘Twenty-five years ago that success was Ben Choppin described a few circles, indicative 
still doubtful which has at length— gradually, of contempt, with his pipe-stem. ‘He comes here 
yet wonderfully— rewarded the exertions, fidelity, affable and friendly enough — as nice a mannered 
and perseverance of the past. May this example young man as I could wish to see. And what do 
encourage others who are in difficulties 1 May you do? Why, insult him in your own house, 
it increase respect for small houses, and sympathy That’s because his father had done something or 
fc ' for the larger sorrows they too often contain, other he shouldn’t. Not that I believe it, mind, 
The object of labour Should be the common weal, for the gentleman I remember on the Greyhound, 
If work bring blessing, then is labour prayer, him as was so thick with you, couldn’t ha’ done 
May every one in our community, from the it. — I tell you what it is, 5 continued Choppin, 
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‘Certainly/ replied Goldsworthy calmly, ‘if 
she cares to come this way/ 

Dawson shuffled away in company with the 
footman, while the Captain and Ben 
regarded each other in speechless 

to be a reconciliation/ said the 
I could | latter solemnly" first to find his tongue. ‘You 
k my words. I think you’re to be trusted 
this time, Captain. And whatever you do/ con- 
tinued the speaker confidentially, ‘no insults — 
about the late D., because ladies ain’t 
fond o’ hearing their belongings abused/ 

This valuable counsel was scarcely imparted 
before the lady in question appeared, preceded 

# # ain by the agitated Corporal Her own servant she 

:ped his spectacles, which* had dismissed with a gesture, Choppin and his ftdm 
' ' ‘1 believe you would, Achates retiring to their favourite retreat to 

discuss this event, at once so portentous and 
And a nice way you ’ve -got of , shown/ it. unexpected. 

1 All along of Captain Goldsworthy rising, bowed, and 
motioned his visitor to a chair. ‘ Pray, be 
seated/ he said. ‘ I am sorry the accommodation 
is so limited/ 

Mrs Debenham took the proffered chair. There 
was an awkward silence for a moment as each 
on scanned the other’s features. There had been 

at this moment, I would little ravage wrought by the hand of time upon , 

do not say such terrible the one, rich, prosperous, and free from the 

calking cares of life ; while the other, save 
that his hair was whiter, his figure not quite so 
straight as it had been, carried his troubles well 
and manfully. 

‘ This is an honour I had not anticipated/ said 
the Captain, all the easy courtesy natural to a 
gentleman recurring in the presence of an equal, 
nose I ‘ Will you be good enough to explain the occasion 
didn’t .mean | for your visit?’ 

There was something in this simplicity that 
immediately set the visitor at her ease, not that 
Captain melted visibly, being* considerably the confession she had to make came to her 
:d by Ben Choppin’s rugged, but no less tongue any the more readily. But a woman of 
e, arguments. There was, too, a certain the world, troubled by no excess of awkwardness, 
tenderness in this dog-like fidelity, a the training stood her in good stead now. 
r for ' which Goldsworthy had the highest ‘What I have to- say/ she commenced, ‘will he 
tion ; and, moreover, every word was painful to you, but infinitely more distressing to 
with truth. me. In the first place, Captain Goldsworthy, I 

u are right, and I am wrong/ he said, will ask you to remember the time when my 
reproach me with my weakness, Ben. husband and yourself were friends/ 
o not know how I have been tried/ Here The Captain inclined his head gently. Up to 

.sed for a moment. ‘ Let us say no more. — a certain point the recollection of that time was- 
dw to our “ Battles/’ ’ pleasant enough. 

e battle of Trafalgar, commencing— “At this ‘Then something came between you — some- 
the Victory ” — chapter 10, page 374/ said thing you were pleased to call, and not without 
lieerfully. ‘Ah! it makes me feel young some show of reason, I admit— treachery. In 

the first place, I must tell -you that my husband 
the stirring history of that memorable was true enough to you. There was treachery, 
r was not destined to enlighten Mr Choppin but not on his 1 part ; that was left to another/ 
s particular occasion, lor scarcely had, the ‘ I should like to believe that/, cried the Captain 
been found, when the Corporal, in a state eagerly. ‘ It would be very pleasant to know 
lewhat agitated dignity, appeared, followed that my old friend Debenham was innocent of 
*■ distance by a dapper footman, clad in deception. Madam, the loss of that money for its 
aret and silver livery of the house of own sake I never deplored ; it was the loss of my 
ham. friend that I most regretted/ 

s Debenham would like to see Captain ‘I believe you, Captain Goldsworthy ; I do 

vorthy for a few moments, if he is not indeed/ said the lady warmly. ‘Your faith has 
ilarly engaged/ Mr Dawson announced, not been misplaced, I am to blame/ 
he air of one repeating a lesson, at which ‘An accident/ replied Goldsworthy, somewhat 
otman in the background nodded approv- incredulously. ‘ Is it possible ? : 

‘And please, Captain, may she come The moment for confession had arrived, and, 

V strangely enough, it seemed far easier than it had 


waxing warm, ‘if you leaves Blackfriars, my 
name’s Walker/ 

‘But my decision need not influence you/ 
replied the Captain, somewhat touched by this gorgeous 
evidence of his old friend’s fidelity. ‘ You must Choppin 
not think of such a thing, Ben. What . could astonishment, 
you do ? 5 # _ ‘ There’s going 

‘Ay, and what could you do, either? I — ' ' ' ” 
put up with the workhouse, as many a better man mark 
has done ; but I don’t stop here without you, sir. ! fl ”° 

I’m a lonely old man, with few to care for a 
worn-out old sailor. There’s Miss Sylvia, God | nothins 
bless her ! with always a word and a smile for 
nie. — Captain, I’d lay down my life for her 
happiness ! 5 

‘I believe you would, Ben/ replied the Cap ti 
huskily, as he wi[ 
somehow become misty. 

Ben, I believe we all would. 

There’s a model parent for you ! 
pride, he’s goin’ to give up a comfortable house, 
and live upon his daughter’s little earnings. 

What do you think of that? Pride ! It’s nothin’ 
hut wickedness and tomfoolery ; it’s’ 

‘ Ben, be quiet/ cried the listener. ‘ How — how 
dare you say such things ? Why, if I had you 
the quarter-deck t‘ 

My old friend, pray, 
things/ 

But Mr Choppin for the time being was 
adamant to the piteous plea. Always tenacious 
of his point, he was not slow to see the advantage 
he had gained, and, like a good general, resolved 
to follow up his first impression. ‘ Fair words 
butter no parsnips/ he rejoined sente ntiously ; 

‘and you can’t hurt me by cutting off your 
to spite your face. Just say as you 
it, and I shall be the first to let . bygones be 
bygones/ 


he 
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done an hour since. Without the slightest hesita- broad county. Mr Debenham, the gods must love 
tion or faltering, Mrs Debenham told her tale. you passing well. 3 

‘You will remember that my husband was, ‘It will be an acceptable change,’ said Hugh 
owing to an. accident, unable to attend to his dryly. ‘I suppose I must ask no questions, 
duties. From time to time I had helped him, , Only, I cannot stand a repetition of last week.’ 
till at length I grew to be interested in business But there was nothing frosty in Captain Golds- 
affairs, and, for a woman, knew a great deal worthy’s manner as he came to the door of his 
respecting stocks and shares. I do not want to cottage to meet the new patron. That Hugh 
revive painful recollections ; but the warning you intended to pay ,tlie Hospital another visit in the 

declared you never received was written in my course of the day, he had gathered from a parting 

presence, and handed me as an important docu- observation of Mrs Debenham. In honour of 

merit to post myself. That letter I deliberately the occasion he had donned his best uniform, a 

suppressed.’ decided breach of the rules, hut, under the cir- 

!Still, liot a word or sign of astonishment from cumstances, perfectly excusable, 
the listener. For a moment there was a look of S I hope you have forgiven me?’ he said m 
mingled reproach and astonishment in his blue his most courtly manner. ‘There had been a 
eyes, but so gentle that the penitent took fresh grievous mistake, for which I am altogether to 
heart of grace to proceed. blame.’ 

‘ My reason, as you can guess, was this : My In spite of himself, Abelwhite was forced to 
husband was unable to travel and see to his own turn away to disguise a smile. Like Uncle Toby, 
interests. Had he been badly crippled over that the Captain’s perversion of the truth must have 
one speculation, ruin would have followed. Cn been ignored by tlie recording angel, 
tlie other hand, you could have been in London ‘I have heard of some misunderstanding/ 
the same day the sinister rumours arrived. You Hugh replied as easily. ‘ But I have been out 

might have sold out, and saved your money, of England so long, that really ’ 

But what would have followed? Twenty thou- ‘It is best forgotten. We old servants of Her 
sand pounds sold out in one day, and our chance Majesty are apt to be hasty in our judgments 
of getting out would not have been worth the sometimes. Your father and I were old ship- 
trouble of a journey. That is all I have to mates, and bosom friends many years ago. If 
say. And from the bottom of my heart I thank you are half as good a man, you will fill his 
you for making this humiliating confession of place worthily.’ 

mine less degrading than I expected it to be/ There was nothing more for it but to shake 

‘Dear, dear/ said the Captain regretfully, hands, which they did with more than usual 

‘and my old friend was true to me, after all. heartiness. Then Hugh looked round, as if he 

It serves me right. What business had I to had missed something, an action by no means 
doubt him V thrown away upon the observant painter. 

Not a single word of reproach, nothing that ‘Your family circle is not complete, Captain 
tended to embarrass the now thoroughly peni- Goldsworthy/ lie observed. ‘ Mr Debenham is 
tent speaker. Her face was flushed to a deep wondering what has become of Miss Sylvia/ 
crimson ; there were heavy tears in her eyes and ' ‘ I must plead guilty to the impeachment/ 
rolling down her cheeks. Hugh admitted unblushing] y. — ‘Come, Captain, 

‘You are a good man/ she said brokenly, in common fairness to me, you must remove 
‘ How can I thank you !’ the very unfavourable impression created the 

‘ I want no thanks/ replied the Captain gravely, other afternoon.’ 

‘To find that my trust was not misplaced is suf- ‘ Nay ; you must do that yourself, lad/ cried 
ficient happiness for me. Will you oblige me the. Captain, in great good-humour. ‘If you 
by saying no more? Let us be thankful it lias have as winning a tongue as your appearance 
been no worse. — Nay, do not ask it. Your secret is pleasing, there is no likelihood of failure on 
is perfectly safe in my hands.’ your part. If you care to walk round your 

It was with a heart singularly light that Mrs new possessions, you will probably find her in 
Debenham turned her face homewards, so light, the ruins.’ 

indeed, that, rapt in her pleasant reverie, she Hugh, eager as he was, hesitated a moment ; 
drove past Hugh in the Wideinarsh* Street with- but reading the unmistakable ‘Yes’ in Abel white’s 
out the slightest recognition. She had stayed eyes, tarried no longer. The latter watched his 
long enough to see Sylvia, and signify approval retreating figure with a curious mixture of pain 
of her refined beauty and singular charm of and pleasure at his heart. It is hard for a man 
manner. After all, she thought, there was to destroy the fabric of his happiness to form 
money enough, and the Goldsworthys were as old the material upon which to build up the felicity 
a family as, nay, older than the Debenhams. It of a rival. 

was the pleased expression engendered by this The shadows had already commenced to 
train of thought that Harold Abelwhite, walking lengthen across the lawn; there was only the 
towards the Hospital with Hugh, caught and faintest of breezes stirring the green ivy round 
interpreted as a happy omen. The latter had the ruined monastery. From the street beyond 
heard, not without astonishment, of his mother’s there came the muffled roar of traffic, here soft 
determination to visit the obdurate Captain : but and subdued to something like drowsy music. 
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Sir; 1 shall have much' pleasure no figure save that ox a gin standing he tore the 
mi to the genuine Captain Golds- preaching-cross, her eyes fixed upon the worn 
tleman without equal in all this lettering round the base. 

^ _____ 
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Hugh stepped across the strip of lawn, his ‘Jacob Dawson, 5 said he in a judicial whisper, 
feet deadened by the elastic turf, and stood by ‘ain’t you ashamed of yourself V 
her side. As she turned, half-startled, and her But the Corporal’s energetic and far-seeing 
eyes met his, there was something there more mind was busy discounting the future. ‘ If so be 
eloquent of welcome than any words could be. as that be the case, 5 he replied meditatively, ‘it 
He took her hand in his and held it for a ought to mean summut hexter at Christmas .’—a 
moment. ‘I have been talking to your father, 5 low practical remark, accepted by Ben Choppin 
he said.e . with the contempt it unquestionably deserved. 

‘Yes? I am glad you came, for I should not 

like you to misjudge him. Your mother was In accordance with the Corporal’s anticipations, 
here this morning, and explained the miserable there was a wedding a little later, of so romantic 
misunderstanding. It was very good of her to a description that the elite of Castleford and 
come. 5 neighbourhood had conversational matter enough 

4 Why did you leave London ? 5 asked Hugh, to last through at least a dozen dinner-parties 
He had heard but vaguely the preceding remark, and sucli-like festivities. The idea of being 
4 1 have been looking for you everywhere. 5 married from an almshouse was unconventional 

4 Have you ? I thought you knew that — that enough in all conscience ; but then a Goldsworthy 
— who I was. I knew you were the son of my of Lugwardine, as every woman in the west of 
father’s old friend. I thought I could be happier England knows, can trace descent from Llewellyn 
here than there. It is a beautiful place, and himself. Under the old ruin, roofed over for the 
I have got to love it. 5 occasion, Hugh and his bride cut the wedding 

They had moved towards the ruin, and with cake; and the Corporal and Ben Choppin, the 
no fixed intent on either side, presently stood breach being healed, drank so many toasts that 
within the naked walls, alone and unperceived, they became exceedingly vain-glorious and inflated 
shut out as it were from the outer world. Hugh with pride, thus engendering a sore feeling with 
waited patiently till she had ceased to speak, the rest of the Hospitallers for some days after- 
then drew a pace closer to her side. wards. 

‘I have heard most of the story, 5 he said. - There was but one notable absence from the 
.‘Of course there is no one to blame; still, I marriage-feast— that of Harold Abelwhite. He 
feel that I and mine owe you and yours a sent the bride a present, the picture Hugh had so 
great deal. And yet, selfish that I am, I want greatly admired ; and the same day Mrs Deben- 
to go deeper into your debt. If I had spoken ham received a present likewise— three sheets of 
to you a week ago it would have been useless ; tissue-paper enclosed in an envelope. A week 
now, I hope differently. 5 later an enclosure, containing bank-notes to the 

‘Say on, 5 said Sylvia gaily, though there was value of five hundred pounds, found its way to 
a slight break in her voice. ‘ I am so happy the artist’s cottage ; a little tribute of admiration, 
to-day that I could not refuse any favour. Any- said the sender, of Mr Abel white’s' genius, and to 
thing that there is in my power to grant shall enable him to complete a course of study he 
be yours.’ had long contemplated. Had he been able to 

‘Many thanks, 5 said Hugh, calmly appropri- regard the gift as a genuine tribute to his 
ating the hands Sylvia had "held out to him half abilities, lie might have retained it ; but it looked 
jestingly. ‘Then I want this. — Now, be silent, too much like bribing him to silence, hence he 
I am the governor of this place, and its inmates returned it. His pictures are yearly increasing 
are subject to my supreme command. — Sylvia, I bis reputation; but in his London studio he 
command you to say “ Yes.” 5 has as yet found no time or inclination to design 

‘But really, 5 Syivia ejaculated, laughing .and another castle in the air. 
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furniture, and thrown open to the public as a 
highly attractive and interesting exhibition. 

For centuries, salt has been obtained by the 
evaporation of brine in open pans, at first from 
sea-water, and of later years from the water 
which comes from the melting rock-salt under- 
ground, and which is pumped up in such abund- 
ance in Cheshire and elsewhere. It is somewhat 
remarkable that this crude way of making salt 
should have held its own for so long, for it has 
disadvantages. Among these ' are the slowness of 
the operation, the cost of the large quantity of 
fuel required, the noxious fumes given off by the 
escape of brine into the furnaces, and the rapid 
decay of the iron pans used, owing to the hard 
scale formed upon the metal by the action of lime 
and magnesia contained in the brine. An im- 
proved method of manufacture has at length been 
discovered by Dr Pick of Austria, who for many 
years has devoted his attention to the subject. 
The system is too elaborate to be fully described 
here, but it may be said that it is continuous and 
automatic in action, requires only two-fifths of 
the usual amount of fuel, and does not entail 
skilled labour. The operations are conducted by 
means of steam instead of fire, and the salt is pro- ; 
duced in closed vessels in a vacuum, the spent 
heat from one vessel being utilised by its neigh- I 
hour. Under favourable conditions, the salt 
produced by the new apparatus is of the finest 
quality, and its cost is not much above one 
quarter of that made by the old method. The 
apparatus has for some time been at work at a 
salt- work in Staffordshire, and it fully bears out 
the promises of its inventor. 

A recent despatch from India dealing with the 
sugar-manufacture does not speak very hopefully 
of that industry. The authorities have, since the 
beginning of the century, done their best to effect 
improvements in methods of production, but 
their "efforts have had but little success. The 
cultivation of the sugar-cane in India is limited 
by scarcity of both water and manure, and seems 
to be confined to small farms which are more or 
less widely separated. For this reason the 
attempts to establish central factories where 
the sugar could be refined have failed, the 
difficulties of collection over a wide area being 
insurmountable. Sugar-refining, indeed, cannot 
be made to pay unless it be supplemented by 
the sale of rum and other liquors ; and even in 
this case the manufacturer is handicapped by 
Excise difficulties. Under present conditions, it 
would seem that it is more profitable to produce 
a coarse sugar for local consumption than to 
attempt the manufacture of a better kind for 
export ; and any improvement that it is possible 
to look for must appertain to the native method 
of manufacture. f . 

A form of Bell Buoy which presents many new 
features has been invented by Mr Jasper Gibson 
of London. The Buoy supports two hells, one 
; above the other, which are used for distinct 
; purposes — the lower one being a fog-bell, and 
; the upper one a storm-bell. The log- bell is 
; actuated by a rod attached to a float which moves 
up and down with every ripple, and it is thus in 
v no way dependent upon a rough sea for its warn- 
ing note. But the storm-bell requires something 
more than this to force it into action. Three 
external hammers are suspended from a disc, 


which is so balanced that it remains horizontal 
however the buoy may be tossed about on the 
angry waves. This persistence of position con- 
tinually brings its hammers into contact with the 
agitated bell, and a sustained tolling is the result. 

In both bells, provision is made for the hammers 
springing back after striking the bell, so that its 
soporous qualities are not interfered with. It 
will thus* be seen that the Gibson Bell Buoy • 
presents many advantages over the somewhat 
clumsy contrivance which it aspires to supersede. 

It is thought very highly of by experts. 

The delay which seems to have been incurred 
through a variety of circumstances in the estab- 
lishment of the electric light as a common 
illuminant in this country has not been all lost 
time, for English electricians are now able to 
profit by the experience of other countries, and 
will be able to avoid many pitfalls into which they 
otherwise might have stepped. They are at least 
warned by the many fatal accidents which have 
occurred in New York against the danger of 
leaving wires in exposed situations unprotected. 
We are glad to see that the widow of a victim to 
carelessness in this respect has been awarded 
liberal damages at Brighton, and we hope that 
this early accident in England will have a good 
effect in making others more careful. Mr Edison 
pointed out while he was in Paris the danger of 
laying cables charged with high tension currents 
side by side with gas-pipes in street subways ; 
and he was able to quote one instance at least in 
which a gas -pipe had been melted, and the escape 
of gas from it had led to an explosion. • 

Venturesome sportsmen, who are occasionally 
prone to complain that big game is being exter- 
minated, and that now there is very little left to 
shoot, will find their aspirations gratified to the 
utmost if they care to undertake a journey to 
Indo-China. At Annam, for instance, tigers are 
so numerous that no one ever thinks of going 
outside his residence after dark ; and as much as 
four hundred pounds sterling was paid last year 
by the authorities for their destruction. We do ! 
not know how many tigers this represents, but 
we learn that the evidence of a skin and fangs is 
necessary before the reward is paid. But it 
would seem that .the Annamese believe more in 
superstitious observances as a talisman against 
wild animals than they do in powder* and shot, 
for they have raised the tiger to the position of a 
deity, and propitiate him by the consecration off 
temples to his honour. He is also distinguished 
by various titles of nobility, and has followers, 
as if he were the head of a religious sect. But 
this does not prevent the natives from trapping 
the animal and destroying him by stratagem, and 
they would doubtless heartily welcome any noble 
sportsman who may visit their country to levy 
war against the creature. 

A signalling system for use of the police in 
cities and towns has been recently exhibited in 
London by lheans of miniature apparatus. An 
ordinary lamp-post is furnished with a receptacle, 
in which is a clock dial and pointer, very much 
like the telegraph used in a steam- ship, only, 
instead of the commands to ‘ Go ahead J or ‘Go 
astern,’ the dial is furnished with notices of fire, 
robberies, riots, and the like. A corresponding 
j dial at the nearest police station synchronises 
I with this on the lamp-post, and also gives the ! 
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number of the lamp from which the message 
is sent. The plan is ingenious, and would no 
doubt be useful in many cases. 

It is said that Iceland is gradually becoming 
depopulated, owing to the constant emigration of 
its people to the more inviting shores of Canada 
and the United States. These emigrants send 
such favourable accounts home to their friends 
of their change of domicile that others quickly 
follow in their wake, and so the drain goes on. 
It is estimated that this year the exodus of Ice- 
landers will amount to twenty thousand, which is 
nearly one quarter of the population of the island. 
The emigrants are chiefly from the northern and 
eastern districts, where labour is only carried on 
i under the greatest difficulties, and where bad 
harvests have lately caused much poverty. Among 
the fisher- folk, too, the competition of steam- 
trawlers has almost crippled the work which used 
to be carried on successfully with old-fashioned 
boats and gear. 

A recent Report from Upper Burma gives some 
interesting particulars concerning the Silver and 
Lead Mines in that country. The ore is found 
within ten feet of the surface ; but the shafts 
are commonly carried down to three hundred feet 
before the miners find any veins worth following | 
up. They work out the ore by primitive methods, j 
and sell it at the pit’s mouth to others, who I 
extract the silver from it. The lead is at present 
not allowed to be dealt with, in order that the 
dacoits may not have the wherewithal to manu- 
facture bullets, and there is consequently an 
accumulation of the baser metal, which it is 
suggested that the Government should purchase. 
The ore is plentiful, and yields about ten shillings’ 
worth of silver for every basket of three hundred 
and sixty-five pounds. 

An improved method of making sheet-glass is 
said to have been perfected by an American 
manufacturer. At present, such glass is made 
by blowing a cylinder ; and after cutting it down 
on one side, it is allowed to unroll itself by its 
own weight while resting in a hot state upon a 
flat surface. In this new method the glass in a 
semi-liquid molten condition is submitted to the 
action of hollow metal rollers, which are heated 
on the inside by steam or gas, and it is by them 
rolled out in a thin sheet much after the manner 
in which plate-glass is made. The_ new process 
is said to furnish sheet-glass of a high quality 
at a cheaper rate than was before practicable. 

The practice of Cremation, in lieu of ordinary 
burial, is making steady progress in Paris, .in spite 
of the opposition to it which exists in certain 
quarters. At the new Crematorium at the well- 
known cemetery Pere-laUhaise, a furnace has 
.been erected which will reduce a body to ashes in 
less than an hour, and at a cost of about fifteen- 
; pence for fuel. Since the establishment of this 
system in the French capital, twelve hundred 
unclaimed bodies* of persons who have died in 
.hospitals have been thus disposed df, besides the 
bodies of three hundred of the well-to-do classes, 

. whose wishes have been thus complied with. 

Lord Rayleigh, in a recent lecture at the Royal 
Institution, took for' his text the word 4 Foam, 7 
and he proved by many interesting' experiments 
; that foaming, or frothing, is not possible with a 
t liquid of pure constitution. Thus, pure water 
r and pure alcohol will neither of them, foam ; but 


a mixture of water with five per cent, of alcohol 
will foam strongly. Beer is, of course, a mix- 
ture of this character. W ater impregnated with 
camphor, or with a small quantity of any colloid 
substance, will froth freely ; and we all know 
that a little soap added to water will cause the 
same effect. Alluding to sea-foam, the lecturer 
said that this was not due to the salt contained in 
the water, but rather to the seaweeds which suffer 
destruction in stormy weather. He also alluded 
to the effect of oil upon troubled waters, and 
pointed out that although in the first instance 
only the smaller ripples were affected by the oily 
coating, the larger waves were afterwards brought 
under control, for it seemed as if the, power of the 
wind to create those large waves was due in great 
measure to the small ripples which formed at 
their back, and gave the wind a hold on the water 
which it would not otherwise have. It was in 
reality the curling tops of the waves and the 
broken water which was mischievous, and this 
was quieted by the action of the oil. 

The Horse Accident Prevention Society has 
been established with the humane object of j 
saving needless suffering to one of our. most faith- 
ful and obedient servants. This Society, which 
well deserves support, recently issued a circular ' 
inviting the opinion of those well qualified to 
judge as to the best form of paving for our city 
streets. The circular was addressed to all the 
|, drivers attached to the London General Omnibus 
I Company and other similar associations, to tlie 
drivers of well-known firms of carriers, and to 
I others ; and . the principal questions to which it 
invited replies were: 4 Which is the best— that 
is, the safest — and which is the worst or most 
dangerous pavement now used in the London 
streets V The replies are as follows : 750 drivers 
think that wood is the best material ; 219 prefer 
macadam ; 197 think that granite cubes form the 
best roads ; while 51 are in favour of asphalt. 
With regard to the worst pavement, more than 
1000 condemn asphalt to this ignominious posi- 
tion, while -122 say that nothing is worse than 
wood. As a result, the Society is now urging 
upon local authorities to discard asphalt for the 
future, and to replace it as it becomes worn out 
by a safer material. 

A favourite and apparently successful method 
of advertising is to publish testimonials from 
those who have benefited by the particular article 
which is thus brought under public notice. 
American adventurers are very clever at this 
kind of thing, and some of our own countrymen 
are not far behind them. But certainly one of, 
the best advertisements of the kind comes from 
the pen of Theebaw, the > deposed monarch of 
the Burmese, a translation of which recently 
was published in the Rangoon Gazette. It is 
designed for a particular brand of cigars, and 
appears upon every box of those luxuries. It, 
runs as follows : 4 My late father, the Royal 
Mindoon Min, the Golden- footed Lord of the 
White Elephant, Master of a thousand gold 
Umbrellas, owner of the Royal Peacocks, Lord 
of the Sea and of the World, whose face was 
like the Sun, always smoked the Esoof Che 
while meditating on his treatment of the 
faced, earth-swallowing English, Had I 
the same, I. should never have lost my 
but I used the opium-drugged 
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Manila and the trash which was sent me from and the most northerly part of the Punjab is 
San Francisco, and I fell— (Signed) Theebaw, almost on the same latitude as Gibraltar, or one 
formerly King.* thousand miles farther south than London. 

A Melbourne paper lately described the -visit Although New York is in a general sense 
of the Conservator of Forests to the Mount 'west, 5 it is in reality nearly nine hundred miles 
Maeedon State Nursery of trees, where the work nearer the equator than Liverpool. Directly west 
of propagating young trees and cultivating plants from Liverpool is the cheerless coast of Labrador ; 
of various kinds for distribution among local and crossing the continent we pass the southern 
bodies is constantly going on. It is estimated portion of Hudson Bay, Lake Winnipeg, and, on 
that this year nearly half a million trees will be the other side of the continent, the southern extre- 
thus distributed. Ait examination of a number mity of Alaska. Farther west still is the centre of 
of American black walnut trees lias revealed the the Isthmus of Kamtehatka ; and, if the circuit is 
existence of what seems to be a new disease, and completed, right through Siberia and Russia, and 
energetic measures are at once to be taken in on to Hamburg. We have to thank our climate 
order to cope with it. This disease takes the maligned as it is, that we are not frozen fast 
form of a species of mildew, which clusters round half the year. Apropos of freezing, Montreal, of 
and attacks the roots. The efforts to cultivate ice-palace notoriety, is on the same degree of 
the Rhea Grass from India, which yields such latitude as Venice, or about four hundred and 
a valuable fibre, has been attended with marked fifty miles nearer the equator than London, 
success. . Again, St John’s, Newfoundland— that land of 

Sir Morell Mackenzie has recently written fogs and drifting icebergs— lies one hundred miles ! 
upon the effect of tobacco-smoking on the voice, farther south than Paris. 

and his remarks should receive attention by When we read of vessels rounding Cape Horn, 
those who practise public speaking or singing, it never occurs to us that they are sailing through 
He tells us that most of the leading actors in a strait not much broader than the North Sea; 
London suffer from a relaxed condition of the yet that is all the distance between the Cape and 
upper part of the throat, brought on, he believes, the Antarctic continent. 

entirely by smoking ; but actresses are rarely A curious incident regarding a strait occurred 
affected in that way. He has noticed the same during the Russian War. It would have been 
thing in the case of military officers and clergy- ludicrous, if anything can be ludicrous connected 
men. It is not necessary to be a smoker to with war. Commodore Elliot was blockading a 
encourage these symptoms, for a delicate throat Russian squadron in the Gulf of Saghalin, on the 
exposed to an atmosphere laden with the fumes east coast of Siberia. Thinking he had the 
of tobacco such as is often met with in a railway Russians in a cul de sac, lie complacently waited 
carriage, is, we learn, even worse than the use of for them to come out, as the water was too shallow 
the cigar or pipe. The oriental hookah is in Dr for him to attack them. As the enemy did not 
Mackenzie’s opinion the least harmful apparatus come out, he sent in to investigate, and found, to 
to use, for the smoke passes through water, and his astonishment, that Russians and ships had 
is robbed of its heat before it enters the system ; vanished 1 While he had been waiting for them 
: and the cigarette, so fashionable nowadays, is in the south, they had quietly slipped out by the 
| the most dangerous. north ; teaching both him and the British Govern- 

* ment a rather severe lesson in geography, as it 

qaaitt rWTft Tn^TTTT?Q or pirnm? a Pi-Tv had been thought that Saghalin was an isthmus; 
SOME CURIOSITIES Ob GEOGRAPHY. and they were totally unaware of -a narrow 

Few people perhaps study geography for mere channel leading from the Gulf to the Sea of 
amusement, yet half -an-hour with an atlas may be Okhotsk. ^ 

profitably and agreeably spent, and it will reveal Buccaneering romances teem with references to 
r . ,, i v...i , , T the Spanish Mam, yet now many people nowa- 

some curious though little suspected facts In d k l now what ^ ( vhere the Spa n4 ilain was? 

these days of School Boards, of course everybody M ' in is a contr action for Mainland, and was 
has a smattering of the science, and very few, in- applied to the part of the north coast of South 
deed, are so ignorant as the statesman who, accord- America washed by the .Caribbean Sea. The 
ing to Punch , is represented, during a delicate name is a relic of the time when that part of 
negotiation respecting Fast Africa, as desperately the continent belonged to Spain, and was used 
exclaiming, ‘Where, 0 where is Zanzibari’ in opposition to the West India Islands, which 

It would be unpatriotic, as well as untruthful, also then belonged to that country, 
to sa}r that the British Empire is not the greatest, Where is El Dorado ? This was a question which 
so far as regards territory, on the face of the earth, acutely exercised the conquerors of Mexico and 
It may be true, also, that the sun never sets on Peru. Not content with the spoils of these, un- 
the Queen’s dominions ; but it is rather surprising fortunate countries, the Spaniards argued that 
.to find that until within a few months ago she there must be another and a richer country 
, did not possess a square inch of territory any- in the interior, supposed to be somewhere to the 
: where on the line of the equator. This "newly north or west of Peru. They called it, in pro- 
acquired and i interesting part of the British spective, the Golden Land. Sir Walter Raleigh 
; Empire is the territory belonging to the Imperial tried to find it in Guiana. It lias not yet, how- 
Easfc Africa Company, which stretches from ever, been discovered. The Spaniards very likely 
• the - c6a*st north of Zanzibar north-westwards to found their El Dorado when they plundered 
, Lake Victoria Nyanza. ' Mexico and Peru ; and the English buccaneers— 

, India* is virtually a tropical country ; yet Cape of whom Sir Walter Raleigh was by no means am 
j Comorin, the southernmost extremity, is aboitt insignificant specimen — found their lZl Dorado i® 
| five hundred, and sixty miles north of the equator ; plundering the plunderers ; a sort of rough-and- 
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ready retribution, highly pleasing, no doubt, to 
the well-known English sense of justice. 

To come nearer home : comparatively few are 
aware of the exact ‘lay of the land’ round about 
our shores, or even in our own country. How 
many people, for instance, know that Edinburgh 
is on the same parallel of longitude as Cardiff, in 
South Wales, or one hundred and twenty miles 
west of London, or that it is actually seven or 
eight miles west of Liverpool % And that directly 
south of Edinburgh is the Solway Firth I In a 
vague kind of way Edinburgh is supposed to be 
north of London. It is really north-west. Flam- 
borough Head is the last point of land directly 
north of London. Beyond that is an uninter- 
rupted line passing to the west of Spitzbergen up 
into the depths of the Arctic regions, where no 
definite land has yet been discovered. This is, 
in fact, one of the least explored parts of the 
Arctic continent. 

It is curious, too, that south of the Blasquets, 
the most westerly point of Ireland, there is no 
land for sixteen hundred miles, until we reach 
the north-west coast of Africa. 

| Land’s End, although the most westerly point 
of England, is by no means the most westerly of 
the island ; there are several parts of Scotland 
more westerly still ; and Ardnamurehan Point, 
the farthest, is ten miles farther west than Land’s 
End. 

A good deal of haziness prevails as to the exact 
relative geographical positions of various parts and 
places of the Continent to this country. Den- 
mark, for instance, lies east of the southern half 
of Scotland, and Copenhagen, the capital, is 
twenty miles farther south than Edinburgh. 

Moscow lies on the same latitude as the former 
city. What might have been the ‘result of Napo- 
leon’s famous campaign if the climate, as well as 
the latitude, agreed with ours ? 

Sumburgh Head, the southern extremity of the 
Shetland Islands, is on the same latitude as Cape 
Farewell, in Greenland, on the one hand, and on 
the other, ,St Petersburg. To St Petersburg is 
generally given the credit— -if credit it can be 
called — of being the most northerly capital in 
Europe ; but it must divide the distinction with 
Christiania, capital of Norway, which is on ex- 
actly the same latitude. Stockholm, the sister 
capital, is forty miles farther south. 

It is natural enough to suppose that the shortest 
distance between two places is along a straight 
line stretching from the one to the other. So it 
would be for all practical purposes between, say, 

Holyhead and Dublin, or Dover and Calais, but 
not between Liverpool and New York, or any 
other two places great distances apart. Marine 
charts are on Mercator’s Projection, on which all 
the parallels of latitude and longitude cross each 
other at right angles. The utility of this arrange- 
ment cannot be explained here ; but we shall 
, simply confine ourselves to the reason why the 
shortest distance as on Mercator’s Chart, say 
between Land’s End and Newfoundland, is not 
along a straight line drawn from the one point to 
the other, but along a segment of a circle lying to 
the north of it and having one end at the place of 
departure and the other at the place of destination. 

As every one knows, 'degrees of latitude become 

■ ter as they approach the Pole, therefore, in | Printed and Published by W. & R. 
ng, from the one point to the other as above, | noster Row, London, and 339 High 


BETROTHED. 

Dear, as I listen to your voice, Love’s light 
Falls in full glory over all the land ; 

And I ? I scarce can see. With trembling hand 
I needs must shade my eyes, since all too bright 
The dazzling radiance shines. Through shadowy night 
Erst I looked up, and longed but for a strand 
Of light from some dim star ; at your command, 

Lo, day breaks, with no dawning, on my sight ! 

Deem me not cold, beloved, but only slow 
To realise how my poor life is blest. 

Thus hold my hands in yours until they grow 
Warm in your clasp ; and thus, dear, let me rest — 

All the sweet peace of Love at last to know — 

Here with my glad face hidden on your breast ! 

Kate Mellersh. 
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fee ; but the chances are he refuses to take the 
medicines prescribed or to follow the regimen 
ordained, and he winds up by saying testily : 
‘Those fellows know nothing about it!’ Not 
necessarily an unkind 


INVALIDS. 

, . By Mbs Lynn Linton. 

With sickness, as with every tiling else in life, 
the same state has different manifestations, and 
the ‘so many men so many minds 5 is an adage 
which proves itself true at every turn. There 
are invalids and invalids, as there are sinners and 
sinners — saints and saints ; and some of them are 
beautiful and pathetic, and others are unlovely 
and rasping. There is the patient invalid who 
does not lose strength .in fretfulness, in self-pity, 
or in disobedience to the nurse and doctor — the 
invalid who recognises that certain element of 
Necessity in his sickness, and who, now that he 
is laid by the heels by disease, waits tranquilly 
till he is rescued by science and restored once 
more to health. This is the ideal invalid, and 
the one, moreover, who not only gives his care- 
takers the least trouble but also gives himself 
the best chance. Never down-hearted; never 
recalcitrant ; doing as he is told — believing that 
experts know better than himself ; waiting 
patiently, as one who is in a storm at sea stands 
by in silence, letting the captain command, and 
obeying orders as they come to him— this 
invalid is he of whom his care-takers say fondly : 
‘He gives no trouble, poor lamb, and is as easy 
to wait on as a child. 5 And this is the invalid 
who gets well — save when the very citadel is 
attacked, and then he lowers his flag and opens 
the Great Gates when resistance is in vain, yield- 
ing with the same brave constancy as that which 
had heartened him to the fight, and sinking into 
the arms of death as placidly as he had done his 
best to escape for yet a little while longer. 

How different from him is that furious, fight- 
ing, intractable invalid who will not allow 
himself to be controlled, and who despises his 
physician as heartily as he rates his nurse i He 
calls the medical profession generally ‘humbug; 5 
and medical practitioners are ‘ those fellows. 5 
When he falls sick, however, he sends for one 


man, he is a perfectly 
detestable invalid — tyrannical, testy, ungrateful, 
impracticable. His temper is so bad and his 
ways are so irritating that his very pain does 
not command the sympathy which else would 
be given to it. You are sorry, of course, that lie 
suffers as lie must, but why is he such a demon 
to that nice nurse of his ?— why does he allow 
himself to be the prey of such degrading sus- 
picions ? — why is he such a fool as to disobey his 


other, and that ‘as much 5 means nothing? His 
illness has not touched his brain in other matters. 
Only in all that concerns hiniseH and his malady 
does he ‘ carry on 5 like a maniac, and act with 
such want of common-sense and ordinary good- 
the want of sympathy in his 
is this, man or 
.’ Do what you 
i is right, and you 
'ilfully the thing 
then, if the 
they are sent go 
ie double. It is 


feeling as excuses 
entourage . Such 

woman, is the typical ‘handful, 
will you cannot do the tiling that 
are hourly accused of doing w: 
that is wrong. Small wonder 
trained, nurses who come 
back to their headquarters at th 
a task beyond their powers to tend that roaring, 
furious, leonine invalid, who rails at them in 
between the spasms of pain as though they were 
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themselves by their own fears, and who exaggerate makes the inevitable unpleasantnesses, of invalid- 
their symptoms as much as a mountain mist ism more unpleasant still by her indifference to 
exaggerates the things it covers. If they have a beauty and even to seemliness. We may go. too 
cold, they have bronchitis, pneumonia, laryngitis, far in the more refined way, and overload the sick- 
and who knows what besides. If they are fever- bed with artistic fal-lals as we may overload “an 
ish, they are in for some awful turn of which apple-tart with sugar and spice; but it is almost 
typhus is the most general bugbear. If they easier to go too far in the contrary direction, 
have a rash produced by transient indigestion, and to smother the very shadow of the graces 
it is eczema at the least and scarlet fever at the under the knitted woollen shawls and rough 
worst, and they are always going to die. They flannel jackets of a careless woman’s hideous 
sit in the dark, or they lie in bed for ailments invalid attire. Between the extreme of one of 
to which a robuster moral nature would give no these diaphanous priestesses, who bound her 
heed whatever ; and they send for the doctor to crimped and well-dressed hair with a diamond 
cure a malady which a day’s abstinence from fillet and decked herself with roses as for a ball, 
wine and meat, or a simple ‘cooling draught’ in the while she lay on her bed of suffering, draped 
the morning, would banish as surely as the wind with lace and satin — and the extreme of that 
sweeps away the fog. They are the most doleful other whose towzelled locks were all in disorder 
creatures in existence, and the wonder is how about her face, and whose gray woollen shawl 
they care to live wrapped up as they are in the was eloquent of linseed meal and mustard, there 
wet-blanket of their own fearful imaginings, is surely a mean. And that golden mean will be 
These are also among the difficult patients to found the best for all the working purposes of a 
nurse when they are really ill. They are so sick-room, as indeed for every other place and 
miserably certain that the Grim King has them purpose. Less pranked and more simple than 
in his clutches there is no heartening them up to the one, the invalid who has hit the golden mean 
make an effort. They might, but they will not. is more careful and less ungraceful than the 
They are like people with their eyes shut, who other. If her sick-bed is not as a garden of 
cannot find the door because they will not open roses, and she herself not like a princess busked 
their closed lids and see. And, indeed, these for a ball, she takes care that her invalidism 
people do really often die just for want of that shall be robbed of all repulsive features, and that 
effort. They let themselves sink into the Slough it shall possess its own appropriate beauty. She 
of Despond, and they are smothered because they has flowers in rational quantity, and books and 
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from her sick-bed just as she does when on her mirage, had the fabric melted upon the air as 

feet ; and the pain of her illness falls only on we watched it, she could not have looked 

herself —her husband, her children, and her more blank, more wildly and hopelessly dis- 

household do not suffer. And here again, as a pp 0 i n fc ec y • 

everywhere in life, unselfish consideration for ^ , T 

others and strict regard for duty override con- , 4 ' - T e e P eat ^3 breathing with diffi- 

ditions and redeem what else would be failures, cu ^* ~ Dugdale, what are we to 

making even invalidism less a hindrance than a c ^° * 

pathetic kind of beauty, and robbing it of all its ‘Why, get on board of her, in the name of 
practical disabilities. God, 5 I cried — c giving Him thanks when we are 

there. 5 ■ . 

MY SHIPMiTE LOUISE ‘But she may— she will be 5 — she paused, 

1 111 ova wJL to a “ • « «*£ ‘ ^ 

may be going to another part of the world . 5 

By w. Clark Bussell, < ma tters not, 5 I answered, observing with 

Author of the Wreck of the Grosvenor, etc. rapture that the vessel was heading more directly 

chapter xxiii . — the £ lady blanche. 5 for us ; ‘ she will put us aboard something home- 

So light was the breeze, that it was drawing on bouni-Will not that be better than stop- 

to ten o’clock in the morning before the approach- P l “8 ere J lss e, } 1 P ® ' ( , 

it i - ,i T i i xi • Oh yes, oh yes ! she cried ; ‘ but if we waited 

mg vessel lay plain on the sea. Long before this, , 5 T v . , , 

T ? t 11 x x i • i a little, the Indiaman might find us . 5 

I had made her out to be a square-rigged craft, £TT ’ . , . , , & . - 

i .. t ii • • xi x Y xi ‘Heaven forbid we have waited long 

and sometimes I would imagine that she was the , , b 

• o Aiiou-crh' / 

corvette, and sometimes that she was the Countess 0 ° * i * r i i r , . , , ,, 

Ida, It had been a time of breathless expecta- , So , s ?f akin S’ v 1 ^ forward, picked up he 
. i i-ii handspike with which 1 had beaten upon the 

tion, of crushing suspense. Again and again had foreca I tle wall gecured a blanket to it and 

I mounted the rigging to make sure that she had , . . , . . , . . 

, • , ° , . r dancing aft, fell to flourishing it with all my 

not shifted her course, and was edging away from . , , ° Tr 5 i i xi i « .. J 

us. Again and again had I run my eyes round Very vessel ca ff fl f oatl ?g 

the sea with a passionate prayer in my heart that f °" n a ? on us ' vl 1 a *£ 1 swaying o lei rue s 

v ti 4 ? •/ -x i *x*x r x i Lorn side to side, and a tender twinkling of the 

the wind might hold ; for if it shifted, we stood - , , » , , 5 , . , b 

, v i 4 >x £ n xi i • t x i x folds of her lower canvas, which there was not 

to lose the ship; and it it fell, the calm might last wei ht en b in the wi ’ nd to hold distended . 

all day, with the prospect of another black night Her ° huU excee di„gly graceful, and of a 

before us and a deserted ocean at daybreak. t -x „ i i i i £ 

^ . , xi * i cx xi milky whiteness ; and as she leaned from us on 

But now, drawing on to this hour of ten, the • ■, * £ xi i xi * : , 

, n > 5 i i a * x -x i i i some wide fold of the breathing waters, she 

hull of the vessel had risen to its bends and e d a band > s _breadth of burnished copper, 

though I might be certain of nothing else it wlIicL put a wonderful quality of beauty and 
was absolutely sure that the stranger was neither delicacy into the whole fabric, as though she 
the Magicienne nor the Countess Ida , She liad were a little model in frosted silver, 

puzzled me greatly for a considerable time ; for ‘ Before she takes us on board, Mr Dugdale, 5 
even when her fore-course had fairly lifted she exclaimed Miss Temple, ‘ will not you mount the 
yet seemed to be rising more canvas. But by ri gg in S to see if there is another ship in sight 

this hour I could distinguish. She was a small that may prove the Indiaman V , 

vessel, painted white-whether barque or ship I T £ Bufc f e * , lf tke ^diaman were insight,’ said 

could not then tell She had studdmgsails out t i nities to e from tllis floatin tomb . W p or 

and skysails set, and showed as an airy delicate heaven’s sake, let us get aboard that fellow !’ 
square of pearl; and indeed I might have As I spoke, I seized the handspike again and 
believed that she was the Indiaman for that frantically flourished it. All this while there 
reason, until her snow-white body came stealing was a column of smoke ascending steadily from 
out to the stare I fixed upon her, and then I my fire of rugs and mats and darkening the sea 
Innkpd at, Miss Temnle over the starboard bow, heading as the wreck 

H„ “gh Stag details was not mina. ™. 1 ™ *“« *» ^ »> «», tto 

She waa 'trembling „ said: .Which aiaip is ^ ^‘hS 'JSgti&g? 
she, Mr iJugaale alternations of joy and dread seized me. Suppose 

6 ^ e ™ er / ■ answere( -I she should prove some foreigner in charge of a 

4 Neither ! 5 she cried. man indifferent to human life, some cold-blooded 

‘Do not you observe that yonder craft has a miscreant who had shifted his helm merely to 
white hull, and that she is a small ship ?— But satisfy his curiosity, and who, on perceiving that 
what does it matter? She is bound to see us. the smoke was no more than a signal, and that 
She wfll rescue us; and let the future be what ; wreck floated high should slide quietly on 

it may, our one consuming need now is to quit ancl , us to oAr fate 1 , Suck tklll g s Iiad bee “ ; 
,, - , , ° 1 such things were again and again happening. As 

tills nun. she drew with a snail-like motion abreast without 

bhe had so reckoned upon the stranger prov- touching a brace, without any signs of movement 

ing either the corvette or the Indiaman, that, about her deck, my eyes turned dim ; I feared I 



Sighted no sail at all ? 5 
North en like un,’ exclaimed 
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4 Will slie not stop, Mr Dugdale V exclaimed 
Miss Temple in a voice of terror. j 

Lifting the handspike with its fluttering : 
blanket high above my head, I waved it furi- 
ously for some moments, then flinging it down 
upon the deck, applied my hands to the sides of 
my mouth, and in a voice of such energy that it 
came near to cracking every vein in my head, I 
yelled : 4 Barque ahoy J For God’s sake, send a 
boat and take us off. 5 

As the words left my throat, the vessel’s helm 
was put down ; the clew of the mainsail mounted, 
and her topsail yard slowly revolved, bringing 
every cloth upon the main aback, and in a few 
minutes the graceful little craft was lying with- 
out way within speaking distance of us. 

In the violence of my transport, I grasped 
Miss Temple’s hand, and again and again pressed 
my lips to it, congratulating her and myself so, 
for I had no words. The figures of the people 
were clearly visible : a row of h eads forward , 
the fellow at the wheel on a short raised deck, 

! and two men dressed in white clothes with large 
straw hats at the mizzen rigging. One of them 
leisurely clambered on to the rail and holding by 
one hand to a backstay sang out : 

4 Wreck ahoy ! How many are there of 
you I 5 

4 Two of us only, 5 I shouted back ; 4 this lady 
and myself.’ 

4 Any contagious sickness? 5 

4 No, no,’ I bawled, amazed by the question. 

4 Pray, send a boat.’ 

He continued to stand, as though viewing us 
meditatively ; then : 4 Wreck ahoy !’ 

4 Hallo !’ I cried, scarcely able to send my voice 
owing to the consternation excited in me by the 
man’s behaviour. 

‘Are you a sailor?’ he roared. 

4 01i, say yes, say yes!’ cried Miss Temple; 

4 lie may be in want of men. 5 

‘Ay, ay,’ I cried ; 4 I’m a sailor.’ 

‘What sort of sailor?’ 

4 1 belonged to an Indiaman. 5 

‘Afore the mast?’ 

4 No, no ! send a boat— I ’ll tell' you all about 
it. 5 

He descended from the rail and apparently 
addressed the man that stood near, who walked 
to the companion-hatch and returned with a 


telescope ; the other took it from him, then 
knelt down to rest the glass on the rail, and sur- 


knelt down to rest the glass on the rail, and sur- 
veyed us through the lenses for at least a couple 
of minutes, after which he rose, returned the 
glass to Ills companion and flourished his hand 
at us. I watched, utterly unable to guess what 
was next to happen. My fears foreboded the 
departure of the barque, and the impatience in 
me worked like madness in my blood. But 
mercifully we were not to be kept long in this 
intolerable state of suspense. A few minutes 
after the man, whom I supposed to be the 
captain, had motioned to us with his arm, a 
number of sailors came to the davits at the fore- 
most extremity of the raised afterdeck, where 
swung a small white boat of a Whaling pattern. 
Four of them entered her, and she sank slowly to 
the water’s edge, where, she was promptly freed 
from the tackles, and three oars thrown over. 

. The fellow in the stern sheets was the man who 
had . handed the glass to the other. The oarsmen 


pulled swiftly, and in a very short time the little 
craft was alongside. 

‘Only two of ye, is it? 5 said the fellow who 
grasped the tiller, a short, square, sun-blackened, 
coarse-looking sailor. 

4 Only two, 5 I cried. 

4 Any luggage?’ 

4 No, 5 I answered. 

‘Nothen portable aboard worth carrying off, is 
there? 5 ■ .■ _ . ; ■ 

4 Yes, 5 I answered, cursing him in my heart for 
the delay these questions involved ; 4 there are 
several hams, bottles of fine wine, cheeses, and the 
like below.’ 

4 Odds niggers ! we ’ll have ’em then, 5 he ex- 
claimed ; and in an instant he was in the wreck’s 
chains, wriggling over the side and calling to one 
of his fellows to follow him. They hung in the 
wind a moment, staring their hardest at Miss 
Temple and myself ; then said the short square 
man in white : 4 Where be the goods, master?’ 

I pointed to the hatch in the deckhouse, and 
directed them to what I called the pantry. But 
nothing could have induced me to leave the 
deck. As they disappeared I stepped to the 
side where the bulwarks were gone. 

‘Bring the boat close under, my lads,’ I 
exclaimed to the two fellows in her, 4 and stand 
by to receive the lady.’ 

The hull was rolling very gently, with just 
enough of depression to render a jump into the 
little fabric as it rose very easy and safe. ‘Now, 
Miss Temple,’ I cried. She sprang without an 
instant’s hesitation, was caught by one of the 
sailors, and in a jiffy the pair of us were snug 
in the s,tern sheets side by side. 

The two men could not take their eyes off us. 
They surveyed us with countenances of profound 
j astonishment, running their gaze over Miss 
Temple as though she were some creature of 
another world : as well they might, indeed, seeing 
the contrast between the groaning mutilated 
smoking hull and this girl leaping from her deck 
in the choice and elegant attire of the highest 
fashion, as the two poor fellows would imagine— 
for what eye would they have for the disorder of 
her apparel?— and her hands, breast, and ears 
sparkling with jewels of value and splendour. 

‘Are ye English, sir?’ said one of them, a 
middle-aged man, of a very honest cast of coun- 
tenance, with minute eyes deep sunk in his head, 
and a pair of grayish whiskers uniting at his. 
throat. 

4 Why, yes, to be sure,’ I answered. 

4 The lady too, sir ? 5 

4 Yes, man, yes. — What ship are you ? 5 * 

4 The Lady Blanche he answered. 

4 Where bound ? ’ 

4 To Mauritius, from the river Thames. 5 
• I glanced at Miss Temple ; but either she had 
not heeded tire fellow’s answer or her mind failed 
to collect its meaning. 

‘Been long aboard here, sir? 5 said the man,, 
indicating the hull by a sideways motion of hi& 
head. 

‘Two nights , 5 I answered. ‘There should be 
a corvette and an Indiaman close at hand 
abouts. Have you met with either ship ? 5 
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‘Th’ ocean’s gone and grooved into a Hafrican 
desert.’ 

The square man in white followed by liis 
attendant seaman arrived at the side bearing 
between them a blanket loaded with the produce 
of the pantry, to judge by the clinking of bottle 
glass and the orbicular bulgings of cheeses and 
rounds of hams. 

4 Catch this here bundle now,’ sung out the 
square man, who, later on, I ascertained w T as the 
barque’s carpenter, acting also as the second 
mate. ‘ Handsomely over the bricks. It’s wine, 
bullies.’ 

The blanket and its contents were received, and 
deposited in the bottom of the boat. The men 
entered her, and we shoved off. 

‘ Did you make up that there fire, sir 1 5 
inquired the square man, bringing his eyes 
in a stare of astonishment from Miss Temple to 
myself. 

‘ Yes: nobody else. This lady and I are 
alone.’ 

‘Then you’ve set the bloomin’ hull on fire,’ 
said he. 

I started, and sent a look at the column of 
smoke, at which I had never once glanced whilst 
lying alongside, so distracted was my attention 
by the multiplicity of emotions which surged in 
me. There was no need to gaze long to gather 
that more was going to the making of the coils 
of smoke which were now rising in soot than the 
nearly consumed remains of the mats and rugs 
which I had stacked and fed. 

‘The fire’s burnt clean through the deck,’ said 
the square man, ‘and there are some casks in 
flames just forracls of the main hatch. What 
might they have contained, d’ye know?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I answered, trembling like a 
half- frozen kitten as I watched the smoke, and 
thought of what must have come to us if yonder 
barque’s approach had been delayed ! 

‘I suppose there’ll be gunpowder aboard ? ’ 
continued the square man. — ‘ Pull, lads ! If a 
bust-up happens, it ’ll find us too near at this.’ 

The men bent their backs, and the sharp-ended 
little boat went smoking through the quiet rip- 
pling waters. Nothing more was said. The 
square man, whose rugged, weather-blackened 
face preserved an inimitable air of amazement, 
eyed us askant, particularly running Ills gaze 
over Miss Temple’s attire, and letting it rest 
upon her rings. The toil of the seamen kept 
them silent. For my part, I was too overcome 
to utter a word. The passion of delight excited 
by our deliverance— -that is to say, as signified 
by our rescue by the barque— was paralysed 
by the horror with which I viewed the grow- 
ing denseness of the smoke rising from the 
hull. She was on fire ! What would have been 
our fate— without a boat — without the materials 
for the construction of a raft— with no more than 
a few staves of casks to hold by! — Such a sea- 
brigand as the wreck had been in her day was 
sure to have a liberal store of gunpowder stowed 
somewhere below : in all probability, in a maga- 
zine in the hold under her cabin. What, then, 
would there have been for us to do ? We must 
either have sought death by leaping overboard, 

j .1 z,# 


in a swoon. She was seeing 1 
how it must have been with us, 
smitten to the motionlessness of 
perception as she sat by my sic! 
receding hull. 

We swept to the little gang 1 


■ay ladder that 
and with some 
difficulty I assisted the girl over the side, swing- 
ing by the man-rope with one hand and support- 
ing her waist with the other. The man who had 
hailed us stood at the gangway. I instantly went 
up to him with my hand outstretched. 

‘ Sir,’ said I, 4 you are the captain, no doubt. 
I thank you for this deliverance, for this preserva- 
tion of our lives, for this rescue from what now 
must have proved a horrible doom of fire.’ 

He took my hand and held it without answer- 
ing, 


He took my hand and held it without 
w , whilst he continued to stare at me with an 
intentness that in a very few moments astonished 
and embarrassed me. 

‘ What is your name, sir ? ’ he presently said. 

‘ Laurence Dugdale,’ I answered. 

‘Mate of an Indiaman, I think you said, 
sir?’ 

‘No,’ I replied. ‘I was for two years at sea in 
an Indiaman as midshipman.’ 

He let fall my hand, and his face changed 
whilst he recoiled a step, meanwhile running his 
eyes from top to toe of me. 

4 A midshipman ? 5 he exclaimed, with an accent 
of contempt. ‘Why, a midshipman ain’t a sailor l 
How long ago is it since you was a midship- 
man?’. . . 

‘Six years,’ I answered, completely bewildered 
by questioning of this sort at such a moment. 

‘ Six years ! ’ he cried, whilst his face grew 
longer still. ‘Why, then, I don’t suppose you’ll 
even know what a quadrant means V 

‘ Certainly I know all about it.,’ I answered, 
with a half-glance at Miss Temple, who stood 
beside me listening to these questions in a tor- 
ment of surprise and suspense. 

‘Are ye acquainted with navigation, then?’ 
inquired the captain. 

‘Sufficiently well, I believe, to enable me to 
carry a ship to any part of the world,’ I rejoined, 
controlling my rising temper, though I was sen- 
sible that there was blood in my cheeks and that' 
my eyes were expressing my mood. 

‘Why, then, that’s all right !’ he cried, bright- 
ening up. £ You tell me you could find your way 
about with a sextant ? 5 

4 Yes, sir, I have told you so.’ 

‘ Why, then,’ he roared, ‘ I ’m glad to see ye ! 
Welcome aboard the Lady Blanche , sir. — And 
you, mem, I am sure.’ Here he pulled off his 
immense straw hat and gave Miss Temple an 
unspeakably grotesque bow. — ‘ What have you 
got there ? ’ he bawled to the square man. 

‘ A blanket full of wines and cheeses and ’ams,’ 
answered the man, who was helping to manoeuvre 
the bundle inboards over the side. 

‘All right, all right!’ shouted the captain. 
‘ Now put ’em down, do, and get your boat 
hooked on and hoisted, d’ye hear? and get your 
topsail yard swung. — Why, who’s been and set 
that wreck on fire ? ’ 

* The flare ’s burnt through her deck,’ cried 
the square man in a surly tone, ‘and I allow 
she ’ll be ablowing up in a few minutes,’ 

■ , l 1 ! 1 1 L 
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But slie was too far distant to suffer this con- 
jecture to alarm the captain. 

‘Let her blow up,’ said he; ‘there’s room 
enough for her,’ and then giving Miss Temple 
another convulsive bow, he invited us to step 
into the cabin. 

This was a little stateroom under the short 
after-deck, and, with its bulkheaded berths abaft, 
a miniature likeness in its way of the Countess 
Ida’s saloon. It was a cosy little place, with a 
square table amidships, a bench on either hand 
of it screwed to the deck, a flat skylight over- 
head, a couple of old-fashioned lamps, a small 
stove near to the trunk of the mizzen-mast, a 
rack full of tumblers, and so forth. 

c Sit ye down, mem,’ said the captain, pointing 
to a bench. — ‘ Sir, be seated. — I heard Mr Lush 
just now talk of wines, and cheeses, and hams ; 
but what d’ ye say to a cut of boiled beef and a 
bottle of London stout? Drifting about in a 
wreck ain’t wholesome for the soul, I believe ; 
but I never heard that it affected the appetite.’ 

£ You are very good,’ I exclaimed ; ‘ our food 
for the last three days has been no more than 
ship’s bread and marmalade — poor fare for the 
lady, fresh from the comforts and luxuries of an 
Indiaman’s cuddy.’ 

He went to the cabin-door and bawled ; and a 
young fellow, whom I afterwards found out was 
his servant, came running aft. He gave him 
certain directions, then returned to the table, 
where he sat for a long two minutes first staring 
at me and then at Miss Temple without a wink of 
his eyes. I could see that my companion shrunk 
from this extraordinary silent scrutiny. I had 
never witnessed in any other human head such 
eyes as that fellow had. They were a deformity 
by their size, being about twice too big for the 
width and length of his face, of a deep ink-black, 
resembling discs of ebony gummed upon china. 
There was no glow, no mind in them, that I 
could distinguish, scarcely anything of vitality 
outside their preternatural capacity of staring, 
that was yet immeasurably heightened by the 
steadiness of the lids, which I never once beheld 
blinking. His face was long and yellow, closely 
shorn, and of an indigo blue down the cheeks, 
upon the chin, and upon the upper lip. He had 
a very long aquiline nose with large nostrils, 
which constantly dilated, as though he snuffed 
up rather than breathed the air. His eyebrows 
were extraordinarily thick, and met in a peculiar 
tuft in the indent of the skull above the nose ; 
whilst his hair, black as his eyes, and smooth and 
gleaming as the back of a raven, lay combed over 
his ears down upon his back to the depth of a 
foot at the very least. He was dressed in a suit 
of white drill, the flowing extremities of his 
trousers rounding to his feet in the shape of the 
mouth of a bell, from which protruded a pair 
of long^ square-toed shoes of yellow leather. I 
should instantly have put him down as a Yankee 
bu.t for his accent, that was Cockney beyond the 
endurance of a polite ear. 

’’ . I broke into his intolerable scrutiny by asking 
him from what port his ship hailed ; but he con- 
tinued to stare at me in silence for some consider- : 
, able time after I had made this inquiry. He 
' then started, flourished a great red cotton pocket- 
handkerchief to his brow, and exclaimed: ‘Sir, 


I repeated the question. 

‘ The Lady Blanche is owned at Hull,’ said he ; 
‘hut we ’re from the Thames for Mauritius. — And 
what’s your story? How came you and this 
beautiful lady aboard that hull? You ’re gentle- 
folks, I allow. — I see breeding in your hands,, 
mem,’ fixing his unwinking eyes upon her rings. 
‘You talk of an Indeeman. Let’s have it all 
afore the boiled beef comes along.’ 

So saying, he hooked his thumbs in his waist- 
coat, brought his back against the table, and 
forking his long shanks out, sat in a posture of 
attention, keeping his amazing eyes bent on my 
face whilst I spoke. It did not take me very 
long to give him the tale. He listened without 
so much as a syllable escaping from him, and 
when I had made an end, he continued to gaze 
at me in silence. 

‘By what name shall I address you?’ said Miss 
Temple. 

He started as before, and answered: ‘John 
Braine ; Captain John Braine, mem ; or call it 
Captain Braine : John’s only in the road. That’s 
my name, mem.’ 

She forced a smile, and said : ‘ Captain Braine, 
the Countess Ida cannot be far distant, and I have 
most earnestly to entreat you to seek her. I am 
sure she is to be found after a very short hunt. 
I have a dear relative on board of her, who will 
fret her heart away if she believes I am lost. All 
my luggage, too, is in that ship. My mother, 
Lady Temple, will most cheerfully pay any sum 
that may be asked for such trouble and loss of 
time as your search for the Indiaman might 
occasion.’ 

I thought he meant to stare at her without 
answering ; but after a short pause he exclaimed : 
‘ The Indeeman ’s hound to Bombay, ain’t she ? — 
Well, we ’re a-navigating the same road she ’& 
taking. It is three days since you lost her; 
where’ll she be now, then? That can only be 
known to the angels, which look down from a 
taller height than there ’s e’er a truck afloat 
that ’ll come nigh. — Now, mem, I might shift my 
helium and dodge about for a whole fortnight 
and do no good. It would be the same as making 
up our minds to lose her. But by keeping all on 
as we are, there ’ll ne’er be an hour that won’t 
hold inside of it a chance of our rising her on one 
bow or t’ other. — See what I mean, mem ? You ’re 
aboard of a barque with legs, as Jack says. Your 
Indeeman ’s had a three days’ start ; and if so be 
as she is to be picked up, I ’ll engage to have ye 
aboard of her within a week. But to dodg§ 
about in search of her — the Lord love ’ee, mem 1 
The sea *s too big for any sort of chiveying.’ 

‘I am completely of Captain Braine’s opinion, 1 
said I, addressing Miss Temple, whose face was 
full of distress and dismay. ‘It would be un- 
reasonable to expect this gentleman to delay his 
voyage by a search that, in all human probability, 
must prove unprofitable. A hunt would involve 
the loss of our one chance of falling in with her 
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where the sailors-— who by this time had hoisted any other flower, and the modes of fertilisation 
the boat and trimmed the barque’s yards— were are intricate and wonderful These have been 
coiling down the gear and returning to the studied by Darwin, who tells us that in certain 
various jobs they had been upon before they had species, only special insects have the power to 
hove the ship to. convey the pollen masses to the stigmatic surface 

and fertilise the flower ; so that if the insect by 

m Tq ^ f any means becomes extinct the orchid does not 

VvilAi ib/ AJN UituilliJi produce any seed, and in time becomes extinct 

One sometimes hears the question, What is an a ^ s0 * This, be it remarked, is not the case with 
Orchid? The questioner has possibly been to aU s P? ci ® 5 is believed that no orchid can 

see ‘Mr So-and-so’s beautiful collection,’ and P^bly fertilise itself. 

wishes to know something more about them _ in fectj it is diffioult in some species to find tw< J 
The prevailing impression about orchids is, flower3 exactly alike in size colour. Some 
that they are very rare, cost a great deal of hybrid orchids have been raised by gardeners 
money, and have flowers more or less like butter- from plants under cultivation ; but the process 
flies or some other insect. This last is so, no is extremely slow, as it takes years to get the 
doubt, in some few cases ; but, as we believe seedlings to a flowering state. Some remarkable 
orchids are ‘ caviare to the general,’ we propose changes have been brought about in this country 
to explain briefly what orchids are and where by means of cross-fertilisation ; hearing 

they are found. flowers differing in some respects from either of 

These plants are more common in this country the parents, and yet retaining a likeness to both, 
now than they were some years ago ; but still have been obtained. 

comparatively few people know them as such The most prominent feature of an orchid 
wdien they see them. When first introduced, flower is usually the labellum or lip. This is a 
they were commonly called ‘air-plants;’ from the modification of a petal, and is generally large and 
fact that they send out aerial roots which do not beautifully coloured, often having a colour quite 
require any soil to cover them. The descriptions different from the rest of the flower, 
sent by those who had the good fortune to see Some orchids produce flower-spikes bearing 
them in their native habitat Were to the effect ; only one flower, some three or four, and a few 
that these plants grow on the branches of trees j even have hundreds of flowers on one branching 
or on rocks, and send out roots into the air ; that ! spike : these last are indeed a magnificent sight 

they require no soil to speak of, merely using ! when in bloom. Orchids last a much longer 

the branches as supports, and binding themselves j time in perfection than other flowers ; some, 

firmly by means of their strong roots. The roots j indeed, remain months without any change, 

do not penetrate into the tree itself, nor does the j This is probably one reason why orchids are so 

plant derive any nourishment therefrom— thus much desired by amateurs for cultivation, 
orchids are not parasites. The trees are gene- Orchids are found nearly all over the world, 
rally more or less moss-grown, from the decay of except in the highest latitudes. They are the 
which, and also from dead leaves, &c., the plants most numerous in the tropics, and there the 
derive a part of their nourishment ; the rest they flowers are more gorgeous and highly coloured 
obtain from the atmosphere and the moisture than those found in temperate countries, the 
contained in it. It is true that the larger pro- latter being generally of a more sombre tint ; 
portion of orchids do grow in this manner in as, indeed, is the case with other plants, and 
their native state ; but some grow in the ground, animals also. We have some orchids in England ; 
as do all the ordinary plants with which we are there are a good many indigenous species, all of 
acquainted at home, and these have no aerial which belong to the Terrestrial group. The most 
roots. common native species is the Purple Meadow 

The Orchid family may he divided into two Orchid, which we suppose every one knows, 
great classes: (1) Epiphytal Orchids, from two . Orchids are imported now in great numbers 
Greek words cpL upon, and phytos, a tree : all every year; but many die in transit, although 
those which have aerial roots belong to this class, not so many as formerly, because their nature 
(2) Terrestrial Orchids — these grow in the ground, is better understood. Most tropical orchids are 
and have no aerial roots. All orchids have a subjected to a time of rest, when no growth takes 
bulb or tuber in which are stored up supplies of place ; this is during the dry season of the year, 
nourishment .against the dry season ; in fact, the growth being made during, the rains. This 
name orchid is derived from the Greek orchis , a resting, season is the proper time to collect them 
tuber. In the case of Epiphytal Orchids these for shipment. Orchids which come from, coun- 
tubers are called pseudo-bulbs or false bulbs, tries in which no definite dry season prevails are 
They are large, soft, and green, from the base and growing more or less all the year these are 
apex of which proceed the leaves and flowers, more difficult to import in good condition. 

On the other hand, in Terrestrial Orchids the We suppose few growers realise the difficulty, 
tubers are small and underground ; sometimes and sometimes the danger, attending orchid- 
they are replaced by a sort of rhizome or hunting. The collectors are usually men of 
‘crown.’ experience and botanical knowledge: they run 

The points of chief interest, however, about considerable risk sometimes in order to reach 
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Kingdoms in search of a suitable residence for 
the rich man. This was at last discovered in a 
fine old red-brick Queen Anne mansion, standing 
in a small park, with several hundred acres of 
fertile land adjacent. The place may be seen yet 
from a road which traverses a lovely ridge 
along the southern border of Hertfordshire. A 
fine old family mansion, with a hundred rooms, 
yet it was not spacious enough- for the Sanborn 
family. There is too often more of truth than 
fiction in the sarcastic saw, £ Three is a crowd. 5 

The younger lad, Frank, was his father’s 
favourite, and as the old man’s affection for his 
‘baby’ apparently increased, his interest in John 
diminished proportionately ; and the elder lad 
grew jealous and dissatisfied. John Sanborn was 
naturally of a restless disposition, and in many 
ways resembled his father at his own age. 

The Sanborns had been established at Lin wood 
Park less than two years, when, one morning at 
breakfast, John, being then about twenty- two 
years of age, abruptly announced his intention 
of leaving home for a time. The information 
did not create much surprise or concern on the 
part of the old man, for he merely remarked : 
‘Yes ; when do you start?’ 

* This morning. 5 

* Indeed ! — May I ask where you are going ? 5 

‘ To America. I should like to see some of the 
fighting over there— perhaps I shall take a hand 
in it.’ 

‘ Ah, well ; I shall have to get along with 
Frank. I think we can manage pretty well. — * 
Do you need any money, John V 

‘ No, sir.’ 

This reference made by the old man to the 
younger lad was quite sufficient to arouse John’s 
temper and resentment — he arose from the table 
and left the room. His father never saw him 
again ; for ten minutes later a groom drove John 
and his valise to the Watford Railway Station, 
whence he took the train for Liverpool. 

. That was in 1861. Within a year, old Richard 
Sanborn died, and — shrewd business man that he 
had been— to the surprise of all, left no will. 

The name of Sanborn became familiar to news- 
paper readers the world over; and for many years 
after the old gentleman’s death, people in the 
distant East and the Far West, as well as in 


fever or from accidents met with in the wild 
countries they visit ; they are therefore able to 
command high salaries, and the cost of plants 
is proportionately dear. 

Some orchids are found at very high eleva- 
tions : on the Peruvian Andes they are common 
at eight to ten thousand feet, and some even 
grow at fourteen thousand feet, altitude. Native 
labour has to be employed to gather them, and 
then they are conveyed to the seaports on mule- 
hack ; the process is consequently slow and 
tedious, so that it is a long time before they are 
placed under conditions favourable to growth 
again. In South America, the lasso is sometimes 
used to get the plants from high trees : it is 
thrown over the branches with a weight attached 
to the end of the cord, and then drawn down, 
thus scraping off the plants in numbers. Some- 
times a whole tree is felled ; but this is a very 
destructive method, as many thousand seedlings 
are sacrificed for a few large plants fit for 
exportation. 

The rage for orchids is increasing ; and when 
one considers the infinite variety of colour and 
form exhibited by the flowers of these plants, 
and the length of time they remain in perfection, 
one cannot wonder at the desire to grow them 
felt by all true lovers of flowers. 

We have avoided all reference to details of 
cultivation and names of desirable species ; all 
such information can be obtained in abundance 
from the gardening periodicals : there are also 
several books written specially on orchid culture. 
We can assure any one who wishes to grow 
them that they will repay any time and trouble 
spent in finding out their requirements. We 
grant they are somewhat dear ; but small im- 
ported pieces can now be obtained at a mode- 
rately cheap rate, and, in our opinion, one orchid 
is worth many of the ordinary plants found in 
greenhouses. 


THE BOSS OF THE YELLOW DOG. 

A WESTERN STORY. , 

By the Author of * Charlie Ransom.’ 

IN THREE PARTS.— PART I. 

When the present century was still in its teens, 

Richard Sanborn, younger son of an ancient but 
Withal poor family in a Midland shire, entered 
the service of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany. Dick Sanborn was but a beardless boy, 
and left home with nought beside his father’s 
blessing, a scanty wardrobe, and a fifty-pound 
note. Yes ; he possessed an unlimited stock of 
ambition and energy. 

Forty years later, Richard Sanborn returned 
to England with snowy locks and feeble knees. 

He was old, but he was also rich— even as men 

are counted rich in Bombay and Calcutta. In 9 , 

addition to his rupees he brought with him two but no comniunicatic 

lads— the elder, John, aged twenty years, a son & Hughes from the 
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that venerable seat of learning Frank distin- 
guished himself, and in his first year of manhood 
graduated with honours.* Not only so ; he was 
also a creditable member of all the Athletic 
Clubs, pulled a good s oar, could hit a ball for six 
runs at cricket, while he would have delighted 
the heart of the most noble the Marquis of 
Queensberry himself with the way in which he 
handled the gloves. Withal lie. was a scholar and 
a gentleman and— an Englishman. One blemish 
there was to Frank Sanborn’s otherwise un- 
blemished record — lying - dormant within him 
was a fearful temper. Only twice did it appear 
on the surface during his three years’ residence 
at Oxford : once to terrorise a gang of river-side 
roughs, and once, to astonish his friends— both 
times to appal Frank himself with the thought 
of possible consequences which might some time 
or other result from so terrible a fury. Fortu- 
nately, Frank knew his failing, and bravely tried 
to prevent his worst enemy from getting a start : 
mostly he, was successful. 

Frank Sanborn was twenty- two years old when 
he quitted Oxford a full-fledged B.A. He was 
a young man well able to take care of himself, 
if needs be : one of those very finest specimens 
of modern Britons — a .colonial Englishman, pos- 
sessing in a rare, degree 4 a sound mind in a 
healthy body.’ Having done pretty . well at the 
university, he proposed to. himself to do still 
better at some profession or in business. To this 
end he proceeded to Chancery Lane, that he 
might consult with his late father’s solicitors 
and the administrators of the estate, Messrs 
Hughes & Hughes. 

‘I am glad you have come, my dear young 
sir,’ said the senior Hughes— Mr Owen. ' 4 1 had 
seriously thought of requesting an interview at 
an early date.’ 

Frank responded with proper politeness. 

4 You see, Mr Frank,’ continued Mr Hughes, as 
he turned the key in the drawer of his private 
room, 4 something has got to be done about your 
late father’s affairs. Now* we have complied with 
all the requirements of the law so far, yet no 
word has reached us from your brother John. 
Of course you understand that, if living, he is 
sole heir to the property. But it is only reason- 
able to suppose that he is dead, probably killed 
■ in the civil war which raged for several years 
after he went to the States. In that case, you 
are entitled to take possession of the property. 
Indeed, you can do that in any event, the law . 
requiring us to wait no longer than seven years 
for absent heirs to return and take their own. 
Certainly, if Mr John should reappear at any 
time, you will have to surrender the property ; 
but he can make no demand upon you for the 
income from the estate during his absence. 

| Later, when proof of your brother’s death can 
I be obtained, you will be absolute owner of the 
entire property left by the late Mr Sanborn, to 
, hold as you please.’ 

[ Frank was rather astonished at the informa- 
tion given him by the old lawyer. To tell the 
truth, he had never once during his entire life, 
up to that moment, given the matter so much 
as a passing thought. In fact, his brother had 
,| receded entirely from Frank’s life. John had 
\ never been much of a factor in his younger 


[•other’s plans and calculations, yet he had 


scarcely thought of the absent man as dead. He 
knew' that their father left no will, and was ■ : 
aware that, therefore, John was sole heir to the j 
property. Farther than that he had given the ] 
matter no consideration. Yet there was reason i 
in what the man of law now said, and Mr Owen I 
Hughes, of all men, knew what he was talking ] 
about ; otherwise, he would never have spoken 
to Frank on the subject. 

4 This proposition or suggestion of yours comes 
to me as a surprise, Mr Hughes, for, really, I 
came . up here to consult you in regard to 
choosing a profession or some other .means of 
earning a living. However, if 1 have a perfect 
right to live at Lin wood ’• 

4 Right ! My clear Mr Frank, of course you 
have a right. Not only a right to live at Lin- 
wood and let the two Lin wood farms, but also 
to 'draw a dividend on something like three 
hundred thousand pounds invested in Indian 
Government securities ! ’ and the old lawyer 
proceeded to give a glowing description of the 
wealth left by his late friend and client. 

After a long conversation, Frank rose to leave. 

4 1 will go down and take a look at the old place, 
Mr Hughes, and will let you know in a week 
what I intend doing.’ 

Before a week passed, Frank Sanborn had 
decided that he would like to be an English 
country gentleman, as his father had doubtless in- 
tended he should be ; so he proceeded to establish . 
himself as the bachelor master of Linwood Park. 

Frank dropped very naturally into his new 
and rather important position. He possessed 
enough of his father’s active and ambitious spirit 
to enable him to discharge all the duties of 
a rich man with thoroughness and pride ; while 
from his mother he inherited a full appreciation 
of ease and luxury, with all the other privileges 
and advantages of wealth. Within a very short 
space of time he developed into an ideal country 
gentleman, and became quite a favourite among 
his immediate neighbours. He regularly drew 
his princely income, and 'somehow managed to 
expend it, while never a word of John Sanborn, 
dead or alive, came to disturb the even tenor 
of his existence. 

Frank Sanborn had been in possession of 
Linwood Park about a year, when, on a warm 
evening, he sat alone in the fine old .library, 
smoking an after-dinner cigar. The library 
was his favourite room, and he was ensconced 
. in a very easy chair before an open window, 
through which lie looked out upon the velvety 
greensward and venerable trees of the Park. 
The shadows of the midsummer night were fast 
falling, and not a sound disturbed the peaceful 
stillness. Were it not for the thin wreath of 
blue smoke which arose from his Havana, the 
young master of Linwood might have been sup- 
posed to be himself sleeping. What his thoughts 
were are of little import, but his reverie was 
rudely disturbed by the figure of a man darken- 
ing the window at which he sat. That w T as not 
all. The man stepped boldly across the window- 
sill, entered the ‘library, and took a seat opposite 
Frank. The latter knew not what to make of 
this intrusion. It was almost dark, but Frank 
was certain that the man was a total stranger. 

( Ifov T oolr- tin a rod crvn nf flnie vav\t TmfATVX. 
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A rotudi laugh was the immediate response and unreasonable. Go and seethe lawyers, and 
to this inquiry, followed by a counter-question : have matters arranged properly. 

‘May I ask what you mean by taking such cool 'I will do that all m good time. _ Meanwhile, 
nossession of my home V I stay here, and you go. I will give you just 

^ Frank now judged, from the harsh laugh and fifteen minutes to pack your personal effects and 
the excited manner of the intruder, that his clear out V . , 

visitor was tipsv. This opinion was confirmed Frank’s dormant temper was rapidly awaken- 
by the man’s actions ; for, as he addressed Frank, ing. He felt it Bearing the surface, and tried to 
he nulled a bell-rope and, when a servant crush it as he quietly said . Remember, John, I 
appeared, called loudly for ‘ Scotch whisky and am your brother and our father s son. I have 
liorhts } some rights which you are hound to respect. 

°Fra'nk Sanborn hardly knew liow to act. If ‘ Eights * I should like to know what they are! 
the man was tipsy or crazy he would prefer to Yes, you are our fathers son, but you are not my 
leave him to the servants. He thought lights mother’s son. 1ft hat .was your -mother, any ‘how- 


leave iiini tu tuc act vauw. -j-av. ■**d“*" j — ~ — , . . •% * -m « 

would improye the situation, so lit the gas him- Thrs was a mos iMotot and 


WOlliCL liupiovt; tile smutuuu, ou ****** ” , , ,, 11 1 ‘ i_. _ ■ 

self. Then he took a good look at the man, and reference to Frank s mother, who was lady-like 
saw, by the bloodshot eyes, that he had already and refined as well as Richard Sanborns honoured 
consumed more liquor than was good for him. wife. That there had been blemishes m genera- 


consumed more liquor than was good tor mm. wne. mat uiere mu *««««> - b— - 

He perceived also that his visitor was a man of tions past on her family escutcheon was small 
t t * j ... j.i a.,* foil oYpnsA fnr Jnhn’fi insult, which would never have 


perhaps thirty or thirty-five years— -tall, broad, 


excuse for John’s insult, which would never have 
littered had he been cool and sober. It ,wa&. 


and heavy-his face tanned by exposure to sun been uttered had he been cool and sober. It wa& 
and wind! He also noticed that the stranger was the last straw I rank Sanborn drew back li s 
clad in ill-fitting, cheap clothing, certainly not powerful right arm, clenched Ins fist, and dealt 
made at Poole’s. his liali-brotlier a terrific blow on the left temple, 

Yet the man’s countenance seemed familiar, which felled him to the ground. His head struck 

~ ' upon a corner of the table as he fell, when the 

i ,1 • 1 X.V _ • 


and when he announced, c I am J ohn Sanborn, 5 


Frank could not for the life of him gainsay . the old butler arrived on the scene, in response to 
assertion. Indeed, he felt constrained to offer Frank’s ring, John Sanborn was beyond all aid. 


some sort of welcome to the new-comer. So He was dead, 
he extended his hand and said : ‘ I am glad to * 

see vou, John.’ 

But there was a lack of cordiality in his words, at the learn 


Of course Frank Sanborn felt badly enough 
at the fearful result of his passion, but much 


and his hand was not extended far enough to sympathy was accorded him. He was placed 
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make the action natural. John, for John San- under arrest; but, owing to the exertions ot 
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born it certainly was, perceived this, and being j Messrs Hughes & Hughes, who employed able 
already in a bad humour, was only irritated I counsel in his behalf, the grand-jury returned 
- J I - true bill of manslaughter only. At his trial 


the more. 


‘You lie! You are not glad to see me; and the most eminent legal talent in the land defended 


I repeat my question — what do you mean by 
being here at all ? ’ 

‘You are scarcely polite, John, not to say 
brotherly,’ remonstrated Frank. 

‘ Politeness be hanged ! I’ve not been hob- 


Frank, and with such good effect that a merely 
nominal sentence was passed upon him. 

He served the short term of imprisonment, at 
the end of which his friends and neighbours were 
ready to welcome him hack to his old place in 


nobbing with polite folks for the last eight or their midst. But Frank Sanborn was a changed 
nine years. Manners don’t count for much in man. He magnified his own wrong-doing, and to 


nine years. Manners don't count iur inuun m ** 

the corner of the world I have just left. Besides, him it seemed that he had committed murder ot 
it seems to me you should be the last man to the grossest nature, even fratricide. He positively 
speak of politeness, when I return to find you refused to again take possession .of the banborn 


in possession of mv house, and spending my property, the more so as he fancied he had good 
r - v 1 -eason to think, from some papers found on J ohn 


money i reasuu iiu uuju&j uuiu wwv v*. 

■ « But, my clear fellow,’ urged Frank, anxious Sanborn’s person, that his brother had been 

to avoid unpleasantness, ‘why did you not married when abroad, and that a son had been 
i , r ^.’x. x. if. o Tltfl noviVifl wh'iar. tins ■nrohah e 


come before, 'or write to Mr Hughes ? Even now born to him. The ^ period when this probable 
you will find the property intact, and Mr Hughes marriage took place, if at all, and whether the boy 
will straighten everything out if you will go was alive or dead, could not be even surmised. It 
and see him.’ was certain, however, that John had come to. 

‘Confound old Hughes and you too ! I guess England direct from South Africa, and with this 
I can attend to my own affairs. I know you one clew Frank proposed to start out and learn, 

! of old, young fellow'. You took it for granted if possible, all that had happened to John during 
that I was dead, and was only too glad of the his long absence; so, leaving everything m the 
chance to step into my shoes. I can just hands of the old lawyers, Frank started out. He 
imagine how much you and old Hughes tried took very little with him, and all that lie clid 
to find me. I fully expected that my father take w r as his own absolutely. He went to South 
•would make a will, and leave you the lion’s Africa, and located in the Diamond Diggings, 
share, so didn’t bother much to keep myself hoping sooner or later to run across some ene who 
informed. I learned only a few weeks ago that knew liis brother. But while waiting he could 
he died without making a will. That leaves not remain idle. He took up a claim, and worked 
me in sole possession of Lin wood — understand 1 with his own hands. Phenomenal luck overtook 
— in sole possession ! ’ him, and in two- years he had over 

‘Yes, I understand, John, and am willing to thousand pounds in a Cape Town 
to you. But you are hasty he had heard nothing about J 
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regard lie was so far discouraged ; but in Cape 
Town lie learned . from an old Australian tliat 
a man named J olin Sanborn had been a resident 
in Melbourne some three years before. The 
information was positive and reasonably reliable ; 
so to Melbourne Frank journeyed, resolved upon 
remaining there until he could learn something 
of his brother. 

Seven years he resided in the Victorian capital, 
all the time ‘coining money 5 in the wool-trade. 
At the end of seven years he met a farmer who 
gave him considerable news of John Sanborn. 
John Sanborn came to Australia from California ' 
in 1866, with a young wife and three-year- old 
boy, A year later, he left them ; and after wait- 
ing vainly two years for his return, the woman 
with her child returned to her own country. 
That was in 1868. When Frank received this 
news it was the year 1880, so that the folks lie 
wished to find had twelve years’ start of him. 
That made no difference, however. If such a 
thing were possible, he proposed to find them ; 
so, hastily selling out his interest in the wool 
business, he left Australia a fabulously rich 


THE HOME OF AN OLD MASTER 
PRINTER, 

There is perhaps no city on the Continent which 
affords a more complete change of scene to English 
people than Antwerp, and this at a comparatively 
small expenditure of time and money. The 
narrow streets, with glimpses into curious inner 
courts with trees and porticoes, the quaint dresses, 
the little milk-carts with their bright brass vessels 
drawn by dogs, the old churches, the wonderful 
paintings, and above all, the glorious Cathedral, 
which has seen so many changes and survived so 
many stormy periods, and which towers over the 
w T hole city — form a tout ensemble so new, so 
different, and so delightful, that it is hardly 
possible to realise tliat one could have left 
Scotland enveloped in mist and rain only thirty- 
six hours before ! 

Some such thoughts as these passed through the I 
mind of the writer one morning while wandering j 
about in the Place Verte, where the flower-market 
is held, and where the most lovely roses and 
bunches of heliotrope can be bought for a few 
centimes. The air was filled with the sweet 
chiming of the Cathedral bells,, and the spire rose 
sheer up into the air four hundred and four feet, 
showing against the clear blue of the morning 
sky like a bit of lacework in stone. It has been 
told of this spire that Charles V. said the sculp- 
ture wns so delicate it ought to be covered with 

g lass ; and Napoleon the Great suggested that the 
esign had been copied from a piece of Mecblin 
lace. The bells, too, have a story of their own. 
The famous carillon of bells which ring every few 
minutes were placed in the spire in 1483, and 
have thus seen all the vicissitudes through which 
Antwerp has passed. They were there at the 
time of her greatest magnificence, when it was the 
greatest commercial city in Europe, when the 
luxuries of all nations and of both hemispheres 
poured into it, and when two thousand vessels 
could lie at anchor in its harbours, and through 
the terrible years when the Dutch Republic 


struggled against the Spanish power with a 
bravery which has never been surpassed in the 
history of the world. 

The largest of the bells is dignified by the name 
of Carolus, after the Emperor Charles V.; it is 
sixteen thousand pounds in weight, and requires 
sixteen men to ring it. 

It seems as if the beauty of the Cathedral had 
protected it through all the wars and sieges to 
which Antwerp has been subjected, and even in 
the crowning horrors of the ' three terrible days 
called the ‘Spanish Fury/ it escaped compara- 
tively uninjured, and has remained to the present 
time with the marvellous pictures of Rubens and 
many other art treasures to be a delight to all who 
have the privilege of seeing it. Antwerp may be 
called the Rome of northern Europe, so profuse 
and varied are the beautiful pictures and many 
other art treasures which it possesses. When we 
think that it was the home of Rubens, and that 
churches and museums alike are filled with his 
works — he is said to have painted in the course of 
his long life fifteen hundred pictures — and that 
the most famous painters of the Dutch school were 
born, and in many instances lived here, such as 
Quintin Matsys the blacksmith— who was trans- 
formed into a" painter by falling in love with an 
artist’s daughter — Van Dyck, Van Oort, Teniers, 
Jordaens, and others, we cannot wonder that the 
whole city breathes an atmosphere of art ; and it 
is said that there is hardly a family in Antwerp 
which does not possess some good paintings. 

Antwerp, however, is not merely famous as 
a great art-loving city; it was also one of the 
early homes of printing, which has revolutionised 
the world. It possesses in the Museum Plan tin 
Moretus one of the most wonderful and interest- 
ing records of printing in its earliest stages to be 
found, perhaps, in the world. In many museums 
there can be seen models of early types, lithogra- 
phic plates, proof-sheets of very early impressions, 
and rare copies of early works ; but by rare good 
fortune here we have the very home of Christo- 
pher Plantin, who may truly he called a ‘ Master 
Printer, 5 preserved to us. An old Dutch home, 
with its stately hall for receiving guests, its 
ordinary living-rooms, broad low staircase, open 
quadrangle, balconies, verandas, and all the many 
rooms and galleries where the printing-work was 
carried on. These are in no way apart from the 
house ; they are not only under one roof, but are 
so much part of the household life that it is diffi- 
cult for any casual visitor to tell where the house 
proper ends and the printing establishment 
begins. 

It shows very plainly that in those old days 
people had no wish to dissociate their work from 
their home and home-life, but lived in the very 
midst of their work, with all their workpeople 
around them, in a truly patriarchal fashion. 

Christopher Plantin was born at Tours about 
1514 ; he was educated in Paris, and finally, 
after various chances and changes, settled in 
Antwerp, where he began life as a bookbinder ; 
but an accident he met with caused him to turn 
his attention to his real vocation of printing. 
At this date, about 1550, printing^ though nob 
in its infancy, was sufficiently novel for congenial 
spirits to work at it with never-failing entliu- ■ 
siasm. No difficulties daunted them; no^ dis- 
couragements held them back ; they had ideals 
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which upheld them, and which, with unconquer- 
able perseverance and manifold labours, they 
generally contrived to carry out, leaving to those 
who came after them not merely the actual 
works they produced as legacies of untold value, 
but examples of patience and stout-hearted deter- 
mination, which have perhaps never been rivalled 
in the world’s story. Such an undertaking was 
the great Polyglot Bible published by Plan tin ; 
the adventures and the difficulties he underwent 
in the years when it was being published would 
have daunted many a stout heart ; but through 
peace and war, under suspicion of heresy, through 
money difficulties of the most complicated nature, 
brought on by Philip of Spain refusing to 
advance the money due to him, he struggled 
on for five weary years; till at length, in 
August 1573, the magnificent work was com- 
pleted. It consisted of twelve hundred and 
thirteen copies on paper of various qualities, 
and thirteen copies on vellum. Those who .have 
read Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic can 
| realise the horrors oi: the years during which 
I the Polyglot Bible was in progress. 

A great fair was held at Frankfort twice a 
year, at Lent and in autumn ; and these fairs 
Plantin or his son-in-law, Jean Moretus, regu- 
larly attended for many years. At the Lenten 
fair in 1566, Plantin displayed specimen sheets 
of the Polyglot Bible; and soon after the Duke 
of Alva arrived in the Netherlands. Then fol- 
lowed a time of bloodshed and trial, hardly ever 
equalled in any country, when many brave and 
noble men laid down their lives for their country, 
including Counts Egmont and Horn, and when 
William the Silent gained deathless renown as 
the patriotic defender of his country. 

During all these years, Plantin was working 
steadily on ; and when the Polyglot Bible was 
completed, one of the thirteen copies on vellum 
was presented by Philip— who would not allow 
any one to have the vellum copies but himself — 
to the Duke of Alva with the famous inscription 
upon it : 4 From the best of Monarchs to the 
best of Ministers. 5 This very copy, with this 
Latin inscription — most likely written by Arius 
Montanus, by whom it was presented to Alva — 
may now be seen in the British Museum, showing 
little if any trace of the three hundred years 
which have passed since Plantin sent it forth to 
the world. An interesting and detailed account 
of the printing of this Bible, with the many 
difficulties Plantin had to encounter, the greed 
of Philip, and the troublous times in particular, 
was given in the Quarterly Review some little 

The 4 Hotel Plantin,’ as' it used to be called, or 
the ‘Musee Plantin Moretus,’ as it has been called 
since the city of Antwerp purchased it in 1876, 
stands in a small square, surrounded by common- 
place houses and shops, with a sort of market 
in the centre of the square, where country pro- 
duce, second-hand furniture, pots and pans, and 
' similar items, made up a very prosaic entourage. 
It seemed strange to pass from the dusty bustling 
market and the shrill voices of the Anversoises 
contending over a centime more or less for a 
bunchy of pot-herbs, or disputing the exact value 
of a rickety chair, into the calm cool retreat of 
II the Mus4e Plantin— to go from the petty cares 
j and peaceful prosperity of to-day right back for 


three hundred years into an atmosphere of learn- 
ing and culture, pursued amid the distracting 
anxieties of war, bloodshed, and cruelty. 

Passing from the entrance hall through one 
or two rooms of no special note, we come to 
the great banqueting hall or Reception Room, 
adorned with the portraits on the walls, and 
the monograms, both carved and in stained j 
glass, of Plantin’s daughters and their respective j 
husbands. Plantin had five daughters, of whom ! 
he was both fond and proud ; and we are told 
that in early childhood he taught them to read 
and write so well that they were able to help 
in correcting the proofs from the printing-house 
4 in whatever language or writing it was sent to 
be printed.’ He adds also that he had taken 
pains to have them taught to work well 
with the needle, and to assist their mother in 
all her household duties. The eldest girl, who 
was called Marguerite, was specially famed for 
her fine writing. She married a very learned 
man called Raphelengien, whose services were 
of immense value to Plantin in revising and 
editing learned works. Among the Plantin papers 
there remains an account of the expenses incurred 
at Marguerite Plantin’s wedding. A hat, rings, 
and other ornaments were purchased by the 
bridegroom ; the bride’s dress was of Lille 4 gros 
grain ’ silk ; and the wedding feast seems to have 
been composed of very solid fare indeed, in the 
shape of sucking-pigs, legs of mutton, game, 
&c., with fruit of all kinds and confectionery. 
Massepain , or Marsipan , as it is now called, seems 
to have been held in as high favour three 
hundred years ago as it is now. 

The second daughter, Marline, married a young 
man called J ean Moretus, who was such a 
valuable coadjutor to Christopher Plantin that 
besides becoming his son-in-law, he took him 
into partnership ; the firm thenceforward be- 
came known as Plantin-Moretus ; and Plantin 
affectionately calls him 4 a second self.’ 

Moretus and his wife most likely lived on in 
the ‘Hotel Plantin’ after the death of Plantin, 
as we hear that Raphelengien and his wife lived 
in a house near the Cathedral, and Moretus is 
buried in one of the chapels of the Cathedral. 

The floor of the hall is of the finest parquet, 
dark with age, and polished till it is as smooth as 
glass. There are a row of windows on one side 
of the hall, looking out, not on the dusty square, 
but on a large quadrangle, gay with shrubs and 
flowering plants in pots, and with a veranda on 
one side overgrown with a vine— -evidently a very 
old one, from the thick gnarled stalks— covered 
with clusters of purple grapes. The wall of the 
quadrangle above this veranda was covered with 
a most luxuriant wisteria in full bloom, running 
far up the side of the house. A magnificent 
chimney-piece and wide open fireplace fill up 
| one end of the hall ; and the furniture consists 
! of one or two beautiful inlaid tables and old oak 
| cabinets and chairs. Leaving the hall by another 
door, we go up the low broad old-fashioned stair- 
case, and in the rooms above we find many 
curious and quaint' things. Great china jars and 
wondrous punch-bowls, jars, cups, and goblets, 
with lids of old blue Nankin china ; rare bits 
of dragon china in pale yellow ; wonderful tea- 
sets in curious shades of green ; and dainty price- 
less bits of egg-shell china, all show the 
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which was carried on between Antwerp and the 
East in these old days. There are old oak eup- 


The old house has passed through many a 
changeful year and witnessed many a scene of 


boards, where Dame Plantin, no doubt, had joy and sorrow. It remains a monument, perhaps 
wonderful stores of the line linen for which unique, in its perfect preservation, and in the 
the Flemish were so justly famed ; beds with picture it brings before us of the daily life of the 
embroidered coverlets in silk and satin ; high- old Master Printer and his family three hundred 
backed chairs and tabourets, all so wonderfully years ago. 


fresh and bright and clean , that it is hardly 
possible to realise their advanced age. 

A cord drawn across the upper stair checked 
the advance of the curious, and we passed back 
through these ‘ living-rooms , 5 to use an old 
phrase, to what must ever be the great attrac- 
tion of the place to all who love books-— namely, 
the printing-house. 

As has been said before, it is hardly possible 
, to tell where the private rooms end and the 
| printing establishment begins, so closely are they 
united. There is one little nook, a sort of pro- 
jecting wooden balcony, from which it was evi- 
dent Plantin could have overlooked several of the 
rooms and galleries of the printing establishment, 
and which was doubtless made for this purpose. 
Imagination pictures him sitting here with his 
little daughters around him, teaching them as he 
did, and keeping an eye likewise on all that was 


MY SIAMESE ‘KRU.’ 

Every one has heard of the Siamese Twins ; but 
I venture to assert, without much fear of contra- 
diction, that very few readers of this Journal 
have the slightest notion of what a Siamese 
‘ kru 5 is. 

Three months ago, on my arrival in Bang- 
kok, which some over-imaginative traveller has 
dubbed the ‘Venice of the East , 5 I was told I 
would be provided with a kru ; and being satu- 
rated with the said traveller’s glowing descrip- 
tion of the watery character of the * Siamese 
capital, I could scarcely help connecting the ex- 
pression with a gondola and its complement of 
rowers. The two friends with whom I stayed 
took a wicked delight in refusing to enlighten me 


going on around him ; and it may have been here on the subject ; and it was consequently with a 
that he compiled the Flemish Dictionary which considerable degree of curiosity that I went down- 
made him famous as an author as well as a stairs one morning, on receiving the welcome 
printer, and which definitely fixed the national intelligence that my kru had come. I hurried 
language of the Netherlands. ^ into the room and looked eagerly around ; but 

Time fails to tell the curious and interesting nothing unusual was to be' seen except a dimimi- 
contents of the printing-house ; they require to tive native, who stood bowing and scraping, and 
be seen to be thoroughly appreciated. There are at every bow he contorted his countenance into 
specimens of the various kinds and varieties of a frightful grin, displaying a double row of black - 
; type used not only in the great Polyglot Bible, ened molars. I then turned to my two friends, 

| but in the famous Missals and Service Books who were lolling listlessly in those long rattan 

| printed by Plantin, as well as the printing chairs so indispensable in the East, and said ; 

presses themselves. The tables at which the ‘Well, I don’t see any signs of my kru. 5 — 

proof-correctors sat are still to be seen ; there ‘Your kru V was the answer; ‘don’t you see 


presses themselves. The tables at -which the ‘Well, I don’t see any signs of my kru. 5 — 
proof-correctors sat are still to be seen; there ‘Your kru l 5 was the answer; ‘don’t you see 
are huge old presses filled with engravings, &c., him? There lie is— a walking dictionary of the 
and long show-cases filled with open specimens Siamese language ; a barefooted philosopher, who 
of the beautiful Missals and Service Books ; and will haunt you like a shadow for the next two or 
also the original copper plates with etchings, three years . 5 

The library is full of rare and valuable books, A kru, then, was nothing more or less than 
and endless documents relating to the business of the Siamese ‘coach’ by whom I was to be ini ti- 
the firm. Rubens, who was an intimate friend ated into the mysteries of a language in the 
of Plantin, engraved many frontispieces for books study of which I am destined to spend the best 
and other illustrations, and these form not the years of my life. I have had many different 


least interesting part of the collection. 

Coming through some part of the printing- 


schoolmasters and coaches whose idiosyncrasies of 
disposition and manner presented an interesting 


house into the quadrangle, we walked along the study to the schoolboy mind; but the specimen 
grape-clad veranda and re-entered the great hall before me apparently contained more peculiarities 
for a last look. The windows were open ; the in his own little body than did all his predecessors 


warm summer air filled the room ; but all was 
quiet and still. Imagination pictured Marguerite 
Plantin rustling across the polished fioor in her 


put together. 

Imagine a brown, pock-marked individual of 
about five feet one inch in height, dad in a thin 


bridal ‘gros grain.’ Rubens must have sat at white jacket buttoned up to the chin, and apiece 


that very fireplace talking with Christopher 
Plantin, and perhaps discussing new designs for 
; the ornamentation of the Psalter or the Breviary, 
j The spare form of Arius Montanus, Philip’s con- 
\fessor, and the editor of the Polyglot Bible, seems 
to glide in at one of the side-doors ; Dame Plantin 
goes to and fro, busy with her household cares, or 
sits spinning at her little ebony wheel. Raphel- 


engien sits in one of the deep window recesses modern blacking-brush. His eyes are dark-brown, 


3-t.J ■ 

' , ' ' 


of pink cloth arranged in the form of a divided 
skirt reaching to the knee. His hairy legs and 
feet are destitute of any covering ; hut as a set-off 
to this, he boasts the luxuries of a soft felt hat and 
a small white umbrella. His hair is coal-black, 
profusely oiled, and by some curious means^ is 
made to assume a perpendicular position, giving 
the top of his head a striking resemblance to a 


I few stumpy hairs which used to constitute his^^ 
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beard liave all been carefully plucked out by the tlie table and neatly picks up a stray pencil, the 
roots, so as to render himself pleasing in the eyes picture of a human being in a state of evolution 
of the Siamese women, who detest a bearded becomes most vivid. 

countenance. At first I took my lessons extended on a long 

While I thus stood taking mental notes of my easy-chair, with a pillow under my head, and the 
future coach, he advanced to the veranda, and kru seated gravely at my side like a doctor by 
disgorged an enormous quid of betel. Having his patient. Needless to say small progress was 
thus cleared his mouth and then deftly placed made in this manner, as the "combined influence 
behind his ear the half-used cigarette which he of a recumbent position, a temperature of ninety 
has hitherto held in his hand, he turned to me, degrees in the shade, and the monotonous, solemn 
bowed profoundly, and immediately opened fire hawing and grunting of the teacher invariably 
with the most alarming volley of sounds that have sent me into a troubled and uneasy slumber, 
ever been graced by the name of articulate lan- during which I suffered a kind of nightmare, 
guage. I addressed him in English ; but he was haunted and menaced by the four-and-forty 
entirely ignorant of that noble speech, with the Siamese alphabetical characters, whose naturally 
exception of the word 4 yes/ which he pronounced fantastic shapes curled and twisted themselves 
with a kind of a grunt like 4 yaa, yaa. 3 This was into the most dreadful and terrifying spectres, 
discouraging, and our studies promised to be Now, with a book in hand I perambulate the 

rather dry ; but I meant to make the best of it ; long veranda, squeaking, groaning, and shouting 
and I resolutely settled down to weary out my out the strange tones that run up and down like 
eyes over the puzzling forms and sounds of the a musical scale, followed at a respectful distance 
forty-four Siamese characters. by my little barefooted master, who is amazed 

Unlike all my former tutors, the patience of at the stupidity of a 4 farang 3 preferring to walk 
my kru is inexhaustible. He never gets out of energetically, when he has lialf-a-clozen chairs, 
temper, and a more easy-going, good-natured, two couches, and a bed to sit down on. It is easy 
child-like disposition can scarcely be imagined, to imagine that what one human voice says, 
He is a genuine type of the ordinary Siamese, another may reproduce with tolerable exactness ; 
easily pleased, and easily affected to wonder, but it is not till the experiment has been actually 
He inspected my wardrobe with the greatest tried in such a language as Siamese, that the 
curiosity, and seemed rather struck by the variety supreme difficulties of vocal reproduction become 
of brushes on my toilet table, and would have evident. In modern languages it is possible to be 
put some of them into action on his own per- perfectly understood in spite of a bad accent ; but 
fumed body if he had been allowed. He was in Siamese, if the one correct tone out of the 
greatly delighted with a tablet of Pears’s soap, existing five is not properly enunciated, something 
and managed to make me understand that a piece very different from the thought of the speaker is 
of Pears’s soap was 4 the joy of his heart, 3 and that, expressed. Thus I may say to my 4 boy, 3 4 Pie su 
if he had a similar piece, his gratitude would sua 3 (Go and buy a coat) ; but if I don’t exercise 
be unbounded. I accordingly gave him a tablet, the greatest care with the tone of the last word, I 
which he wrapped in paper and deposited in his may tell him to 4 Go and buy a tiger, 3 or 4 Go and 
pocket, to keep company, as I found on careful buy a mat. 3 In the midst of all a beginner’s 
inspection, with three cigarettes, a piece of betel, grievous mistakes, it is one thing to he thankful 
a pen-and -pencil combination, the various nonde- for that the unfortunate 4 boy 3 preserves a sphinx- 
script ingredients of a native medicine, and a like gravity, and never moves a muscle of his face 
small note-book. or winks an eyelid, but invariably answers : 4 1 beg 

He repeats every morning, when he comes at to receive your commands. 3 The tones of 4 sua 3 
seven, the pantomime of our first day’s acquaint- resemble each other so closely that, after three 
ance— bowing profoundly, depositing his felt hat months’ study of the language, I can barely 
and white umbrella in the corner, then advancing distinguish any difference on hearing them pro- 
arid spitting out his huge mouthful of betel over nounced ; and my own. efforts to say them are 
the veranda. I daresay he would feel highly quite ineffectual. When we consider that the 
gratified if he knew the deep interest I take in same word has three or four up to a dozen 
his slightest manoeuvres. There he stands, the meanings with slight variations in sound, a short 
representative of a strange Oriental race, whose process of arithmetical calculation will easily 
intellect and ideas are the production of centuries show how many phrases, meaningless or the reverse, 
of semi-barbarism mingled with the highly moral may be manufactured out of three words, 
precepts of Buddha. What a pleasure to lay But in spite of these difficulties, my kru and 
bare and analyse the workings of such a mind, I are beginning to carry on a kind of conversa- 
and to trace tlie growth of a soul struggling along tion, lame and one-sided indeed, but which affords 
through an Egyptian darkness. As I regard his me sometimes glimpses of the wonderful depths 
powerful prognathous jaws, my mind conjures up of a Siamese intellect; and a veritable mine it 
the wild scenes of dark and distant ages, when appears to be of queer superstition and curious 
primeval man quarrelled over his prey, and ideas of religion and natural laws. I should not 
defended himself against his enemies by a savage be surprised if this barefooted philosopher had 
use of his teeth. Those broad nostrils remind me similar ideas of myself ; and if he ever publishes 
that in his ancestors of many generations back 4 Recollections of my Life as a Kru, 3 lie would, 
the sense of smell was developed to an extent of basing his ideas on experience, probably write as 
.which we are incapable now of forming a true follows: ‘English pupils are endowed with a 
estimate. His supple active toes can be easily boundless curiosity, and a love of brushes is a 
imagined assisting their owner to climb up and salient feature of their character. They have a 
down trees, as did his monkey-like progenitors of marked distaste for sitting down, and exhibit all 
old; and as he unconsciously puts his foot under the restless nature of a "tiger hurrying up and 
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down before tlie , bars of his cage. They earn 
enormous salaries, yet they are totally deficient 
in talent, as they stutter and blunder in learn- 
ing our language, which is so easy that even the 
boys in the street speak it with perfect correct- 
ness. They are perpetually asking questions 
about what I eat and what I drink, what my 
clothes cost, the name of this and the name of 
that ; and although I tell them the same thing 
hundreds of times, they always forget. They tell 
me that the earth is circular, and that it turns 
upside down ; that the sun is larger than this 
world, and a 'great deal of other nonsense. I am 
also insulted by being told in confidence that my 
great-great-grandfather was a wretched monkey. 
In my opinion, they are all slightly crazy*’ 

EOYAL PLEASURE-SHIPS. 

Dry-rot has, it seems, attacked Her Britannic j 
Majesty’s yachts Osborne and Alberta to such an | 
extent that to make them seaworthy £9000 will j 
have to be spent on the latter and £5000 on the j 
former. 

The oldest surviving English royal yacht is 
the Royal George , which carried the Queen on her 
first trip to Scotland well-nigh half a century 
ago.- Built in 1813, the glory of this ancient 
craft has long since departed ; but she still serves 
in Portsmouth harbour the humble but useful 
purpose of a floating barracks for the crews of 
her modern successors. In 1833, another royal 
yacht — the Royal Adelaide — was launched at 
Sheerness. She was a tiny frigate, fifty feet 
long and fifteen feet broad. Like the Royal 
George , she has had her day so far as royalty 
is concerned. Her Majesty has at present 
four pleasure-ships at her command — the yachts i 
Victoria and Albert and Osborne , and the tenders j 
Alberta and Elfin. Though the average age of j 
these vessels is only twenty-nine years, not far 
short of a million sterling has been spent on them 
up to the present. The Elfin — the oldest of the 
four — was built at Chatham in 1849, and has 
a displacement of only ninety-three tons. Her 
original cost was £6168, and the cost of her j 
maintenance up to date has been about £40,000. j 
The Victoria and Albert , the largest and hand- 
somest of Her Majesty’s private fleet, is the j 
second of her name. When she was laid down 
at Pembroke in 1854 it was as the Windsor \ 
Castle; but at her launch in 1855 she was given ! 
her present name, the old Victoria and Albert 
being then renamed the Osborne, which was 
broken up in 1868. 

The present Victoria and Albert is three hun- 
dred feet long and rather over forty feet broad, 
has a displacement of 2470 tons, and engines of 
2980 indicated horse-power. Her spacious cabins 
and saloons are furnished and decorated in 
the most luxurious and artistic style, and she 
has the reputation of being not only a fast but 
, a comfortable vessel. She carries a crew of one 
; hundred and fifty-one officers and men. It cost 
£176,820 to build her; and keeping her afloat 
. has entailed an additional expenditure of more 
• than £387,000 — so that altogether more than 
half a million has been spent on her. The 
' Alberta and the Osborne were also built at Pem- 
broke, in 1863 and 1870 respectively. About 
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£70,000 was laid out on the former, a vessel 
of three hundred and seventy tons; while the 
latter, with a displacement of eighteen hundred 
and fifty tons, cost nearly £134,000. Like the 
Victoria and Albert , the Osborne is a paddle- 
steamer. She is two hundred and fifty feet long 
and thirty-six .' feet broad, her indicated horse- 
power is 3360, and her crew consists of one 
hundred and forty-five all told. As during her 
comparatively short life of nineteen years the 
Osborne has cost over £150,000 for maintenance, 
it is somewhat surprising to be told that she now 
'stands in need of a large further outlay to render 
her serviceable. Her Majesty, as is well known, 
makes very little use of her little squadron of 
yachts. Once or twice a year one or other of 
them is requisitioned to convey her across the 
Solent ; and on rare occasions she crosses the 
Channel in one of them ; hut nearly all the year 
round they are lying idle. Being all built of 
wood, they decay rapidly, and would soon fall 
to pieces if they were not constantly overhauled 
and patched and painted. Economists urge that 
these four old wooden ships, on which large sums 
have to he spent year by year, should at once 
be replaced by one or two new steel yachts of a 
modern type. Dry-rot cannot attack a steel ship, 
and though it may cost more to build, it would 
cost far less to keep in repair. 

But it must not he supposed that Queen 
Victoria’s yachts cost more than those of any 
other monarch. That is far from being the fact. 
Among crowned heads the Emperor of Bussia 
ranks first as a yacht-owner. When, ten, years 
i ago, the late Czar ordered the notorious Livadia 
| to be built, he was already the owner of half-a- 
; dozen fine yachts. All things considered, it must 
| he allowed that the Livadia is the strangest and 
I most useless yacht that has yet been seen. To 
j secure the Imperial family against sea-sickness, 
j she was built with a breadth (one hundred apd 
fifty-three feet) equal to about two-thirds of her 
length (two hundred and thirty-one feet); and 
in order to give her greater speed and make her 
handier than other ships, she was supplied with 
engines indicating 10,500 horse-power and with 
three screws. On her ample deck was reared a 
| veritable palace ; and had she fulfilled the expec- 
! tations of her designers, she would no doubt 
| have been the most magnificent yacht that ever 
| floated, albeit the ugliest. So far, however, from 
£ walking the waters like a thing of life,’ she 
behaved in a generally awkward manner, and, 
in short, turned out a grotesque and monstrous 
failure. To-day, with her name changed to the 
Opyt, she figures as a sort of barracks somewhere 
in the Black Sea. The Livadia was constructed 
at Govan, and launched in 1880. Altogether, 
there can be little doubt that over half a million 
was spent on her. When the White Czar goes 
for a sea-trip now, it is in the Derjava, a wooden 
paddle-ship, built in St Petersburg in 1871. She 
is three hundred and eleven feet long and forty- 
two feet wide, has a displacement of 3346 tons 
and engines of 2700 horse-power, and her internal 
arrangements are on the most magnificent scale. 
The Czar is, however, now having built, also at 
St Petersburg, a yacht which is to surpass in 
splendour — and in costliness too, one may safely 
predict — every other in the world. The Polar- 
is to be a twin-screw vessel of " 
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now sadly out of repair. Slie. 


tons and 6000 horse-power, and measuring three 
hundred and fifteen feet by forty-six feet. His 
Imperial Majesty’s other steam-yaclits are the 
iron single-screw schooner Czarevna, of 796 tons, 
built at Hull in 1874; the paddle-yachts Alex- 
andria and Strielna , built on the Thames in 
1851 and 1887 ; the screw tilavianlca, launched at 
Hull in 1874 ; the Marevo , the Zina, and the 
Sutka. Besides these, he has several small sailing- 
yachts. 

The young German Emperor is also a consider- 
able yacht-owner. In addition to several little 
river-craft, he has a frigate-yacht, which was 
built at Woolwich in 1832, and sent by King 
William IV. as a present to the king of Prussia. 
She was modelled — like the old Royal Adelaide 
mentioned above — after the renowned English 
frigate Pique, and as a youth the Emperor William 
was very fond of sailing her. The Kaiser’s chief 
yacht is the Hohenzollern, an iron paddle-ship 
built at Kiel in 1875. She is two hundred and 
sixty-eight feet by thirty-four feet, has a displace- 
ment of 1675 tons and a liorse-power of 3000, and 
carries a crew of one hundred and thirty-three 
including officers. Though the Hohenzollern is 
beautifully fitted and can steam about sixteen 
knots an hour, the Kaiser must needs have 
another yacht It is said that the Hohenzollern 
is not nearly large enough to accommodate the 
' Emperor’s staff and suite when he assumes the 


THE FAIRIES’ FLITTING. 

The Fairies are floating, flying away 
From busliy rath and from grassy dell; 

From the dark rings seen on the valleys green ; 
But whither they ’re wandering none can tell. 


In the dim blue haze, from the mountain spread 
O’er river and landscape at close of day ; 
Through the amber furze ; o’er the shining pools, 
The fleet-footed fairy folk pass away. 


In the vapour floating o’er marsh and moor, 

The bright clouds trailed o’er the mountain height 
In the white mist-wraiths on the silent lakes, 
They’ve taken their noiseless, secret flight. 


In the rosy dawn, in the cloudy dusk, 

They vanish, and with them the good old times 
So we bid them farewell with regretful thoughts, 
With tender mem’ries, and gentle rhymes. 


But where have they vanished ? the small bright folk, 
That never at matin or vesper bell 
Have knelt down to prayer, yet were blithe and gay — 
Where have they vanished from hill and dell ? 


Too frail to traverse the rolling seas, 

In the billow’s swell, in the tempest’s roar ; 
Too light to sink to the underworld, 

Where the shadows of death lie brooding o’er. 


Too feeble to reach heaven’s gates of gold ; 

(Their wings are slight, though so light and fleet) 
They ’d fail in the blue, so cold and pure, 

And find no rest for their tiny feet. 


Perhaps they are still near the moated hill, 

The rank green grass, and the flower-sweet sod. 
May their sleep be soft on the earth, poor souls ! 
Whose wings are too weak to ascend to God. 

M. E. Kennei 
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me played a much more important part on the 
world’s stage than- he does now. The wide breezy 
uplands are alive, as in the days of old, with the 
stir and bustle of a gallant company. Through 
the clump of green hawthorn, a gay cavalcade 
winds into the sunshine, knight and squire, and 
fair lady with falcon on wrist. I hear once more 
the merry clang of the hawk’s bells ; the bridles 
ring as the impatient steeds toss their heads and 
curvet and paw the ground ; the falconers utter 
their hoarse cries ; the gallant stoops to utter in 
the ear of beauty his well-turned compliment. 
And beauty laughs carelessly; she lias heard that 
phrase, or something like it — well, often. If lie 
wanted appreciation, he should have sought an 
eye of dimmer lustre, a face less fair. 

But now the heron rises in evident alarm, and 
with seeming awkwardness, as if he felt his legs 
uncomfortably long. A hawk is let loose, and 
away soar pursuer and pursued, lessening specks 
in the clear blue heaven. They beiid their course 
to the hills, and the splendid pageant * follows, 
picturesque in medieval breadth and warmth of 
colour, rich in waving plumes, in the gleam of 
mail, in the brave glitter of cloth of gold and 
velvet and miniver, which have long since been 
dust, like their wearers. But the .steadfast hills 
still stand, brave sentinels of the perished cen- 
turies; and my heron stands also on his long 
blue legs beside the quiet stream, placidly fishing. 
The world has changed for the better for him; 
there is less of glory, perhaps, but there is 
decidedly more comfort. It is changing also now 
for me, hut decidedly not in the direction of 
comfort; there is an ominous lull in the wind, 
and a rustle as if all the trees of the wood were 
taking counsel together, and then the sharp patter 
of drops on the leaves. A brisk shower ; hut it 
will not last long, for across the dark horizon 
streams a sudden gleam of sunshine, which lights 
up the cloudy sky, and trembles with waver- 
ing uncertain glimmer over the bluebells which 
cluster in the grass beside me. Some of them 
are pure white, and I gather them, with a smile ; 
for they are supposed, like white heather, to 
bring happiness to the fortunate finder. 

I get up lazily. It seems as if it were going 
to rain in earnest. I look clown at the two 
anglers; my human friend has moved a little, 
but my bird-friend still stands motionless in 
the same pose on the same spot. The rain is 
clearing off; the sun shines out again with a 
warm glow. A sweet resinous scent is on the 
wind ; the shower has brought out all the latent 
fragrance of ‘ the woods. A gamekeeper strides 
past with liis gun under his arm and his dogs 
at his heels, ana flings me as he goes a cheerful 

? pod-day. As I watch his tall figure, lithe and 
landsome, the past returns to me under a dif- 
ferent aspect. The little ruined Border, ‘peel 5 
I can just see on the horizon stands square and 
erect once more, and frowns defiance to the 
■ world. A few cottages cluster under the bare 
lonely tower; an armed moss-trooper or two 


and purples in these far peaks and mountain 
masses. JSTo mortal painter has ever mixed on 
earthly pallet the tender glow of these ethereal 
tints. No Claude Lorraine has caught, or ever 
will catch, the changeful brilliancy, the magical 
blending of faint and ever fainter hues in that 
picture of mountain beauty, as evanescent as it is 
lovely ; for even as we gaze the clouds roll up 
and it is gone ; and the light* is shimmering with 
a faint golden sheen on the alders below, and the 
dark deep green of the grass which clothes the 
mounds and fills the trenches of that ancient 
Boman camp. 

Far down among the scattered birches may be 
seen the figure of the patient angler ; and around 
us on the hill-side, imagination, heaven’s blest 
boon to man, re-creates the past. Against that 
hoary oak leans a sheaf of Roman spears. The 
soft turf quivers beneath the stately centurion’s 
tread ; the legionary’s loud laugh startles once 
more the sleeping echoes. No rude hand of Goth 
or Hun has crippled as yet the flight of the 
Imperial eagles ; but ruthless and fierce, they 
cleave these cold northern heavens with as fell 
a swoop, as- strong a wing, as ever carried them 
under the sunny skies of the flower-spangled 
Campagna. Away over the green undulating 
upland you may trace the remains of one of their 
roads— solid masonry, enduring and strong, the 
footprints of the moral heroes of a vanished age ; 
and on the bank beyond, a relic of the conquered, 
a Druid’s stone— a huge boulder, so nicely poised 
that it rocks to and fro at the slightest touch. 

Beside it are one or two aged oaks, almost the 
only oaks in these woods. There is no mistletoe 
on them now. Ages ago, a Druid may have cut 
the last with his golden sickle. There is some- 
thing pathetic in the aspect of these gnarled hoar 
old trees. Their leaves may have rustled in the 
ears of the captive maids and matrons of a van- 
quished and fading race ; their acorns may have 
dropped on the mail of a Cmsar, their shade 
soothed the dying and sheltered the dead ; yet 
there they stand amid the browsing sheep, me- 
mentoes of a past well-nigh forgotten, when 
Roman and Druid alike are gone, crowded out 
by the trooping memories and associations of the 
ages which have followed. 

A little beyond the Roman road, a red ‘scaur 5 
stands out very distinctly from the soft swelling 
green of the opposite hill. It is called the Battle 
Brae ; but except its name, there is no tradition 
to connect that scene of long-forgotten massacre 
with any known story. Men fought there and 
fell ; but for once the harp of Fame was mute ; 
they found neither minstrel nor historian to 
shadow forth the supreme tragedy of their lives 
to future ages. ‘ It is the Battle Brae,’ the rustic 
tells you. — ‘What battle V you ask,— ‘Eh, man, 
wha can tell V he answers, and cheerily plods 
on, whistling as* he goes ; and I resume my pipe, 
and meditate as I smoke upon the fleeting nature 
of human glory. 

At a bend of the stream below me, patient as 
the* human angler under the sweeping birches, 
a heron stands, watching intently the reedy 
plashy margin of the water. Thus he has stood 
for hours in lonely dignity, a hermit among 
birds, waiting for his prey. As I watch him, 

a sympathetic freak of the imagination carries me 

back into the days when the solitary bird before the shepherd tunes his pipe, and the 
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smoothing' her fair hair, lilts a merry roundelay as then to put her lips to a glass of stout; and pre- 
she_l)ends under the weight of the foaming pails, sently she appeared to find her appetite by eating, 

. ^ ie ^ un c ^ ee J. ar ? 8 011 . e no . w? °^ ier as the French say, and ended with such a repast 

picturesque medieval accessories of the scene. Jn.u r r 

Von see them no more dappling the woodland ^ I onld have wished to see her make, 
glades or couching in the thickets of fern ; but ™ hen the man put the tray down, he went 
in their place there are herds of fine West High- out, and the girl and I were alone during the 
land cattle, which seem to me almost the more m eaL Now that I had recovered from the first 
picturesque animals of the two. Look at that heart-subduing shock of the discovery that the 
herd feeding on the rising ground to the west : hull • was on fire, and could realise that, even , 
something startles them ; how grandly they toss supposing she had not been set on fire, we had 
each shaggy front, and uttering low bellows, st m been delivered from wbat in all probability 
spurn the turf with impatient foot; then, with mllst w prOTed a long Wring, soul-killing 
tails m air and lowered heads, set off m full ... f , b 

career like mad creatures. It is not always safe expectation dying out into hopelessness 

for a stranger to meet them in one of these ana m ^° a P er10 ^ famine,, thirst, and death : 
stampedes, especially if he has a dog with him. I sa y now that I could realise our rescue from 
— Yes, Gyp, I was speaking of dogs, but not these horrors, my spirits mounted, my joy was 
of you; you need not point your ears and look an intoxication, I could have cried and laughed 
so preternaturally wise. . . at the same time, like one in hysteria. I longed 

' The autumn day is. waning to its close; a to jump from my chair and dance about the cabin 
val of * mist is beginning to shroud the peaks that I might vent the oppression of my transports 
of the distant hills; the sun is setting behind * ® . T w 0 ■ 

me in a splendour of imperial purple ; and in ^ \ ° , j. c .. 

the flood of refulgent light I can see a common- wa ® ( ear to me > aa ? we m c ^ ir ? P er A 

place figure enough, my distracted housekeeper, an<a were saae * What a paradise was this cosy 
at the garden gate. 1 A wearifu 5 woman she little cabin after that ghost-haunted, narrow crib 
looks ; her very attitude tells me that the hour of of a deck-house ! how soothing beyond all words 
dinner is long past. I can almost hear lier queru- to the nerves was the light floating rolling of the 
Ions whimper, £ I’m in a terror for the fish, sir. 5 graceful little snow-white barque, under control 
Reluctantly I rise ; a chaffinch twitters above me of her helm, and vitalised in every plank by the 
in mid-air ; a mellow golden sheen lies on the impulse of her airy _ soaring canvas, compared 
grass, athwart which the scattered birch-trees with the jerky, feverish, staggering, tnmblefica- 
cast long shadows. The angler is trudging tion of the wreck, with its deadly deck leaning 
homewards under tlie welcome weight of a at desperate angles to the fang-like remnants of 
heavy basket. I hope the heron was equally the crushed bulwarks, and its uncovered hatches 
successful; he has been gone for some time to yawning to the heavens, as^ though in a dumb 
his roost in these lofty scattered trees on the mouthing of entreaty for extinction ! 
lull-side. Gyp is whining impatiently; the c Oh, Miss Temple,’ I cried, 4 1 cannot bring 
sheep, slowly* wending their way to the 'highest my mind to believe in our good fortune! This 
point of their pasturage, bleat at intervals, time yesterday ! how hopeless we were ! And 
Below me, the stream gurgles through the glen now we are safe. I thank God, I most humbly 
with plaintive cadence; the cushat’s long-drawn thank God, for His mercy. Your lot would soon 
note falls tremulously on my ear. The silent have become a frightful one aboard that wreck,’ 
night is advancing. As I pass homeward, dark- £ Yet what would I give,’ she exclaimed, e if 
ness is beginning to enshroud this green pastoral this ship were the Countess Ida! What is to 
world of solitude. I hear my friend’s cheery become of us 1 ? For how long are we to wander 
voice ; he has arrived before me ; and I am about in a state of destitution, Mr Dugdale-— mere 
fain to confess with him that a cheerful fire beggars, without apparel, without conveniences, 
and a good dinner are no unwelcome termination dependent for our very meals upon the bounty 
to an October day among the woods and hills. of strangers % ’ and she brought her eyes with the 

; old flash in them from the table to my face, at 

which she gazed with an expression of temper 
M.Y SHIPMATE LOUISE. and mortification. 

the romance or a .wreck. ‘You wouid not be a woman,’ said I, ‘if you 

did not think of your dress. But, pray, consider 
chapter xxiv.— c apt ads BRAIXE. this : that yo.ur baggage is now recoverable ; 

whereas, but for this Lady Blanche *- — - 

After three days of sailors’ biscuit and strong < oh, but it would have been so happy a thing, 
cheese and marmalade of the flavour of foot that might so easily have happened too, had this 
sugar, the lump of cold salt beef that the cap- vessel been the Indiaman.’ 
join’s man set before me ate to my palate with ‘Cannot you summon a little patience to your 
a relish that I had never before found in the aid ?• ’ said • I. £ Our strange-eyed captain spoke 
. choicest and most exquisitely cooked meat ; and with, judgment when he suggested the probability 
a real treat, too, to my shipwrecked sensibilities £ T our e “J“ 8ins hls sm P tor the Cmntm Ida 
was the inspiration of home and civilisation in Twill be patient, if I can, 1 said she, 

the tumbler of foaming London stout. Miss i 00 pi n g clown with an air of trouble and distress 
Temple seemed too harassed, too broken dawn in in the nmit of her lir» : ‘hut is it not about time 
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She gave me a side-glance and exclaimed some- ‘The hull, mem, we took you from,’ he replied 
what haughtily: ‘I really believe, Mr Dugdale, in his hollow somewhat deep voice, ‘is rapidly 
you enjoy this sort of experiences ; and if I were growing into a big blaze.’ 

a man But it must end 1 ’ she added with an Her face changed as to a mood of disap point- 

air as though she was about to weep. ‘It is ment. I believe she thought that the captain 
unendurable to think of being, carried about the had come to announce the Indiaman in sight: I 
world in this fashion. I shall insist — well, I was about to speak. 

shall bribe Captain Braine to question every ship ‘Captain Braine,’ she said, approaching him by 
he passes as to her destination, and the first a dramatic stride, and exclaiming proudly, as 
vessel we encounter that is going home I shall though she would subdue him by her mere 
go on board of.’ manner to acquiescence in her wishes, ‘ I am with- 

‘ Alone ? ’ said I. ' out wearing apparel, saving the attire in which 

‘ No,’ she answered, half-closing her eyes and you now view me, and it is absolutely necessary 
looking a little away from me ; ‘you would not I should return home as speedily as possible, 
suffer me to travel alone, Mr Dugdale ? Be- My mother will fear that I have perished, and 
sides, do not you want to get home too ? ’ ’ I must be the bearer of my own news, or the 

‘ I would rather find my way to Bombay,’ said report of my being lost may cause her death, so 
I. ‘My baggage as well as yours is aboard the exceedingly delicate is her health. She is rich, 
Goimtess Ida , and I should like to get it, though and will reward you in any sum you may think 
not at the cost of too much trouble. I am bound proper to demand for enabling me to return to 
to India on a visit, and am not expected home England quickly.’ 

for a good many months.— -Now, I don’t see why An indescribable smile as she said these words 
both of us shouldn’t keep our appointments by crept over the man’s face and vanished. I was 
sticking in this barque, and sailing in her to the strongly impressed by the expression of it, and 
Mauritius, whence we ought to be able without observed him closely. 

difficulty to ship ourselves for Bombay. The ‘Therefore, Captain Braine,’ she proceeded, ‘I 

! Lady Blanche has the hull of a clipper, and it have to entreat you to promise me that you will 
I will be strange if the pair of us are not ashore signal to the ships you may pass, and put me on 
| at Bombay some weeks before the Goimtess Ida board the first one, no matter what sort of vessel 
sails. 5 she he, that is sailing directly to England.’ 

She listened with impatience, and when I had He silently surveyed her, and then directed 
ended, said 4 ‘ If the chance offers, I shall cer- his eyes at me. 

tainly go home. I shall take the first ship that ‘You’ll be wanting to get home too, sir, I sup- 

passes, though it should cost a thousand pounds pose?’ said he. 

to bribe Captain Braine and the commander of ‘Oh yes,’ I replied. ‘Miss Temple is under 

the vessel that receives me.— How is it possible my care, and I must see her safe.’ 
for me to continue thus ? ’ and here she looked at He turned to her again, and stood staring ; 
her dress. — ‘And where is Mauritius ? Is it 'not then said: ‘That’ll be all right, mem; we’re 
nearly as far off as Bombay? Whereas England bound to be falling in with something coming 
is not so very remote from this part of the along presently; and if England’s her destina- 
ocean.’ tion and she’ll receive ye, the boat that brought 

‘Well, Miss Temple, I am your humble ser- you from the hull shall take you to her, weather 
vant,’ said I ; ‘head as you will, I shall most permitting.— That’ll do, I think ?’ 
dutifully follow you.’ She bowed, looking as pleased as agitation and 

‘ I beg that you will not be satirical.’ anxiety would allow her. 

‘God forbid!’ said I, averting my eyes, for I ‘Come now and take a look at the hull,’ eon- 

was sensible that they were expressing more than tinned Captain Braine ; ‘and then’ 

I had any desire she should observe. ‘I wish to ‘You quite understand, I hope,’ she inter- 

see you safe, and meanwhile happy. If we pick rupted, ‘that any sum’ 

up a ship homeward bound, we can commission He broke in with an odd flourish of his hand. 
Captain Braine to request Keeling, if he en- ‘ No need to mention that matter, mem,’ he 
counters him, to transfer our baggage to the first exclaimed; ‘we are Christian men in that part 
craft he speaks going to England. — Your aunt’s of the country where I come from, and there’s 
maid will know ail about your luggage.’ never no talk of pay amongst us for doing what 

She watched me, as though doubtful whether the Lord directs— succouring distressed fellow- 
I was joking or not; but I was cut short by the creatures.’ 

entrance of Captain Braine. With which he spun upon his heels and 

‘I hope you have done pretty well?’ he walked out of the cabin, leaving us to follow 
exclaimed, after gazing at us for a short time him. 

without speaking ; ‘ it is poor fare, mem, for the I had no ey£s nor thoughts for anything else 
likes of you. But the ship TL afford nothing fresh than the hull the moment I saw her. I remem- 
tili we kill a pig. — What did you say your name her recoiling as to a blow, and panting for a few 
| was, sir?’ breaths with my hand to my side. 'She hacf 

I ‘Dugdale,’ said I. . . slipped to something more than two miles away 

i ‘Hal’ he cried, whilst he viewed me stead- down on the starboard quarter, and although 
, lastly, . ‘ to be sure. Dugdale. That was it. only a portion of her was as yet on fire, she was 
; Well, Mr Dugdale, there might be an edifying showing' as a body of flame brilliant and forked, 
sight for you and the lady to behold from the soaring and drooping against the leaclen-lnted 
| deck.’ t . background of sky. Shudder after shudder went 

! ‘ What ? * swiftly exclaimed Miss Temple with like ice through me as my sight swept the 

: a start. ( , 1 mighty girdle of the deep, coining back to the 
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little body of flame that most horribly to 
every trembling instinct in me accentuated 
the lonely immensity of the surface on which it 
glowed. 

‘Think — if we were on her now T I muttered 
to Miss Temple. She hid her face. 

‘Was there any valley ables aboard her, Mr 
Dugdale, d’ye know V said the captain. 

‘ 4 1 cannot tell you/ I answered in a voice 
subdued by emotion ; 4 1 did not search the 
sleeping-berths. There was little enough in her 
hold/ 

4 Ye should have crept away down in the run/ 
said he; ‘that’s where the* chaps which peopled 
her would stow their booty if they had any. If 

I ’d known she’d been a privateersman How 

came ye to set her on fire V 

4 My signal burnt through her deck, so I was 
informed by that gentleman there/ I replied, 
indicating the square man, who stood a little 
way from us. 

4 Was that so, Mr Lush V cried the captain. 

‘Was what so V asked Mr Lush. — The captain 
explained. — 4 Well, I dunno/ answered the other ; 

‘ there was fire in the hold when I looked down, 
and it seemed to me as if flakes of it was falling 
through the deck. — But what does it signify ? 
Wood ain’t cast-iron, and if ye makes a flare 
upon a timber deck, why, then what I says is, 
stand by !’ 

‘Oh look, Mr Dugdale / shrieked Miss Temple 
at that moment, tossing her . arms in horror, and 
standing with her hands upraised, as though in 
a posture of calling down a curse upon the 
distant thing. 

My eye was on the wreck, as hers had been, 
and I saw it all. There was a huge crimson 
flash, as though some volcanic head had belched 
in fire ; daylight as it was, the stretch of clouds 
above and beyond the wreck glared out in a dull 
rusty red to the amazing stream of flame ; a 
volume of smoke white as steam, shaped like a 
balloon, and floating solid to the sight, slowly 
rose like some phenomenal emanation from the 
secret depths of the ocean. Then followed the 
sullen, deep -throated blast of the explosion. 
Captain Braine snatched a telescope from the 
skylight and levelled it, and after peering a little, 
thrust the "lass into my hand. 

‘See if you can find out where she’s gone to/ 
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such mastheads tapering away like the holy spire 
of * a meeting-house, and that beautiful little 
skysail atop to sarve as a cloud for any tired 
angel that may be flying along to rest upon ! 

He drew so deep a breath as he concluded, that 
I turned to look at him. * He stood 
the canvas on the main as though i 


up at ; 

— . nu u*, uijiw Aiicttn. cio uuy ugu J.J.JL OiUL cuStaSy y 

his hands were crossed upon his breast after the 
in paintings ; his right 

HI-W VAVU1V.CV.I, auu jJJL VIJ CU t;cd J I could not 

have imagined so curious a figure off the stage. 
Indeed, I supposed he was acting now to divert 
/ v , 0 , mllen, 

storm-darkened face of old Lush, to gather his 
opinion on the behaviour of this captain ; but 
his expression was of wood, and there was no 
other meaning in it that I could distinguish -save 
what was put there by the action of his jaws as 
he gnawed upon a junk of tobacco, carrying his 
sight from seawards to aloft and back again as 
regularly as the swing of the spars. 

Miss Temple drew to my side with a manner 
of uneasiness about her. She whispered, while 
she seemed to be speaking of the wreck, motion- 
ing with her hand in the direction of the smoke 
that was slowly drawing on to our beam in a 
great staring, still-compacted mass, white as fog 


coy virgins i 
crooked and projected 


Indeed, I supposed he was acting 
Miss Temple. I glanced at the tough, 


the two sleeping berths right aft. He descended 
a short flight of steps, and we found ourselves in 
a /tween-decks in which I should not have been j 
able to stand erect with a tall hat on. It was ! 
gloomy down here. I could distinguish with 
difficulty a number of cases of light goods stowed 
from the deck to the beams, and completely 
blocking up all the forward portion of this part 
of the vessel. There were two cabins in the 
extremity corresponding with the cabins above, 
with such another small hatch as we had 
descended through lying close against them, but 
covered : the entrance as I took it to ‘the run’ 
or ‘ lazarette.’ Captain Braine opened the cabin 
door on the port side, and we peered into a small 
but clean and airy berth lighted by a large 
scuttle. I noticed a couple of sea-chests, a suit 
of oilskins hanging under a little shelf full of 
books, a locker, a mattress and a bundle of 
blankets in the bunk, a large chart . of the 
English Channel nailed against the side, and * 
other matters of a like sort. 

‘ You’ll be able to make yourself pretty com- | 
fortable here, mem/ said Captain Braine, I 

‘ Are there any rats V asked Miss Temple, 

I rolling her eyes nervously over the deck. 

| ‘ God bless us, no !’ answered the captain. ‘ At , 


I looked : the water delicately brushed by the | 
light wind flowed in nakedness under the shadow 
of the slowly soaring and enlarging cloud of 
white smoke. Hot the minutest point of black, 
not the merest atom of fragment of wreck, was 
visible. I put down the glass with a quivering 
hand, and going to the rail, looked into the sea 
to conceal my moist eyes, too overcome to 
speak. 

‘A good job you weren’t in that hull, mem/ said 
"the captain to Miss Temple ; ‘ it would be sky high 
with any one that had been there by this time. 
But you’re aboard a tidy little ship now. If 
so be that you are at all of a nautical judge, 
mem, cast your eyes aloft and tell me if there ’s 
e’er an Indeeman or a man-of-war, too, if ye 
will, with spars stayed as my masts is, with such 
a fit of canvas, with such a knowing cocked-ear 
like look as the run of them yard-arms has, , with 
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the very worst, a cockroach here and there, 
mem.’ 

‘ But this cabin is occupied, 5 said I. 

4 It was, young gentleman, it was, 5 he exclaimed, 
in a hollow raven voice, that wonderfully corre- 
sponded with his countenance, and particularly 
somehow or other with his hair— 4 it was my 
chief-mate’s cabin. But he’s dead, sir.’ He 
gazed at me steadfastly, and added : ‘Dead and 
gone, sir.’ 

Miss Temple slightly started, and with a 
hurried glance at the bunk, asked how long the 
man had been dead. 

‘Three weeks, 5 responded Captain Braine, pre- 
serving his sepulchral tone, as though he sup- 

t osed it was the correct voice in which to 
eliver melancholy information. 

‘ May I see the next cabin V said Miss Temple. 

‘ Certainly, 5 he answered ; and going out, he 
opened the door. 

This room was the same size as the berth which 
adjoined it ; but it was crowded with an odd 
collection of sailmakers 5 and boatswains’ stores, 
bolts of canvas, new buckets, scrubbing-brushes, 
and so on. There was a bunk under the scuttle 
full of odds and ends. 

‘I would rather occupy this berth than the 
other,’ said Miss Temple. 

‘You’re not afraid of ghosts, mem V exclaimed 
the captain, fixing his immense dead black eyes 
* upon her. 

* I presume this room can be cleared out, 
and I prefer it to the other, 5 she answered 
haughtily. 

I broke in, somewhat alarmed by these airs : 
‘Oh, by all means, Miss Temple. Choose the 
cabin you best like. Captain Braine is all kind- 
ness in furnishing us with such excellent accom- 
modation.— This stuff can be put into my berth, if 
you please, captain. I shall merely need room 
enough to get into my bunk. 5 

‘I’ll make that all right, 5 he answered some- 
what sulkily. — ‘ How about bedding ? The lady’s 
a trifle perticular, I fear. She wouldn’t be 
satisfied to roll herself up in a dead man’s 
blanket, I guess.’ 

‘Leave me to manage, 5 said I, forcing a note 
of cheerfulness into my voice, though I was 
greatly vexed by Miss Temple’s want of tact. 
‘There’s more bedding than either of us will 
require in less than a bolt of your canvas. We.| 
are fresh from 'an experience that would make 
a paradise of your forepeak, captain. — And so, 5 
said I, plunging from the subject, in the hope 
of carrying off the ill-humour that showed in his 
; face, ‘you are without a chief-mate V 

‘I’ll tell ye about that by-and-by,’ said he. 

‘ This here crib, then, is to be the lady’s ?— Now, 
what have I got that you’ll be wanting, mem? 
j. There’s a bit of a looking-glass next door. He 
use to shave himself in it. You won’t mind that, 
‘perhaps? His image ain’t impressed on the 
; plate. It ’ll show ye true as you are, for all that 
he shaved himself in it.’ 

* Miss Temple smiled, and said that she would 
be 'glad to have the glass. 

* ' 4 There ’ll be his hairbrush,’ continued Captain 
; Braine, ‘though that might prove objectionable,’ 

■ he’ added doubtfully, talking with his eyes fixed 
unwinkingly upon her. ‘And yet I don’t know ; 
if it was ptit to soak in a bucket of salt-water, it 


ought to come out sweet enough. There’s like- 
wise a comb,’ he proceeded, taking his chin 
betwixt his thumb and forefinger and stroking 
it ; 6 there’s nothing to hurt in a comb, and it’s 
at your sarvice, mem. If poor old Chicken were 
here, he’d be very willing, I’m sure ; but he’s 
gone — gone dead.’ 

He looked at Miss Temple again. I watched 
him with attention. He seemed to sink into 
a fit of musing ,* then waking up out of it in 
a sudden way, he cried : ‘ You’ve got no luggage 
at all, have ye, mem ? ’ 

‘ No,’ responded Miss Temple with gravity. 

‘ I ’m sorry,’ said he, ‘ that I didn’t bring Mrs 
Braine along with me this voyage. She wanted 
to come, poor thing, observing me to be but very 
ordinary during most of the time I was ash ore- 
very ordinary indeed, 5 he repeated, shaking his 
head. ‘ If she was here, we could manage.’ 

‘Pray, give yourself no concern on that head, 
captain, 5 said I ; ‘ we shall be falling in with the 
Indiaman presently ; and supposing the worst to 
come to the worst — what time do you giye your- 
self for the run from here to the Mauritius? 5 

‘I’m not agoing to say — I’m not agoing to 
say!’ he cried with an accent of excitement that 
astonished me ; ‘ what’s the good of talking when 
you don’t know 1— Wouldn’t it be a sin to go 
and make promises to people in your condition 
and disappoint ’em ? I can just tell ye this : that 
Baltimore itself never turned out a keel able 
to clip through it as this here Lady Blanche can 
when the chance is given her. — And now,’ he 
exclaimed, changing his voice, ‘ suppose we clear 
out of this, and go up into the daylight and 
fresh air ; ’ and without pausing for an answer, 
he trudged off. 

I handed Miss Temple up the ladder, and we 
gained the little cabin, or living-room as it might 
be* termed. The young fellow who acted as 
steward or servant was busy at the glass-rack. 
The captain called to him, and peremptorily and 
most intelligently gave him certain instructions 
with respect to the clearing out and preparing 
of the berths below for our reception. He told 
him where he would find a spare mattress — ‘ Quite 
new, never yet slept on,’ he said, contorting his 
figure into a how to Miss Temple— he had a 
couple of shawls and a- homely old rug .which had 
made several voyages, and these were to he put 
into her bunk ; the man was to see that the 
lady lacked no convenience which the barque 
could afford. ‘ The late Mr Chicken’s mattress 
was to be given to me along with his bedding, 
if so be that I was willing to use the same.’ 
Other instructions, all expressive of foresight and 
hospitable consideration, he gave to the fellow, 
who then went forward to obtain help to clear 
out the cabins. . 

‘ We are deeply indebted to you, captain,’ 
said I, ‘ for this very generous behaviour’ 

‘ Not a word, sir, if you please,’ he interrupted. 

, ‘ I have a soul as well as another, and I know my 
duty.— Lady, a hint : you have some fine jewelry 
upon you; take, my advice, and put it in your 
pocket.’ 7 

She was alarmed by this, and looked at me. 

1 smiled, and said : ‘ The captain of a ship is 
Lord Paramount ; his orders must be obeyed, 
Miss Temple.’ 

Without another word she began to pull off 
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the skipper steadfastly watching 


c Will you take charge of them for me, Mr 
Dugdale ? 5 said she. 

I placed them in my pocket. She then took 
oft* a very beautiful diamond locket from her 
throat, and this I also carefully stowed away. 

4 1 will remove my earrings presently, 5 she 
exclaimed with a slight flush in her cheek arid 
a sparkle as of ire in her gaze, though her lips 
still indicated an emotion of dismay. 

4 My advice to yon is — at once, mem, 5 said the 
captain. 

4 We must believe that Captain Braine is fully 
sensible of the meaning of his requests, 5 said I, 
answering the glance she shot at me. 

* She removed the earrings and gave them to 
me. The captain stood running his eyes over her 
figure, then, with a melodramatic gesture, pointed 
to her watch. This, too, with the handsome 
chain . belonging to it, I pocketed. He najv 
addressed himself to contemplating me. 

‘You don’t need to show any watch-chain, 5 
said he, ‘speaking with his head drooping towards 
his left shoulder ; 4 there 5 s no good in that signet 
ring either. As to the breastpin, 5 he half-closed 
one eye— 4 well, perhaps that’s a thing that 
won’t hurt where it is. 5 

He waited until I had taken off my ring and 
dropped my chain into my waistcoat pocket, and 
then, looking first of all aft and then forward, 
then up at the little skylight, whilst he seemed to 
hold his breath, as though intently listening, he 
approached us, as we stood together, by a stride, 
and said in a low deep voice, tremulous with 
intensity of utterance : 4 My men are not to be 
trusted. — Hush ! If they imagined I suspected 
them, they would cut my throat and heave me 
overboard. 5 

Miss Temple took my arm, ! 

4 Let me understand you V said I, wrestling 
with my amazement. 4 In what sense are they ’ 
untrustworthy ? 5 

He stared eagerly and nervously about him 
again, and then extending the fingers of his left 
hand, he touched one of them after another, as 
though counting, whilst he said: ‘First, I have 
reason to believe that Lush, the carpenter, who 
acts as my second mate, committed a murder 
four years ago. 5 

4 Good God ! 5 I ejaculated. 

4 Hold !’ he cried. 4 Next, there ain’t no shadow 
of a doubt that two at least of my able seamen 
are escaped convicts. Next, there is a man 
forward who was concerned in a mutiny that 
ended in the ringleaders being hung. Next 5 — 
he paused, and then exclaimed; ‘but no need 
to go on alarming the lady. 5 

‘But were you not acquainted with these- 
men’s characters at the time of their signing 
articles ? 5 said I. 

‘No, young man — no, 5 he answered with a 
most melancholy shake of the head ; 4 it’s all 
come out since, and a deal more atop of it.— But 
hush ! Discretion is the better part of valour, 
as Jack says. There 5 s no call to he afraid. They 
know the man I am, and what’s better, they 
know I know them , — Ye’re quite safe, mem- 
only, don’t be a- tempting . sailors of their sort by 
a sight of the valleyables you’ve been a-carry- 
ing about with you. — And' now, perhaps you’ll 


excuse me whilst I goes and looks after the 
ship. 5 

He gave us another extraordinary bow — I 
never met with any posture-maker who ap- 
proached this man in the capacity of distorting 
his person — and walked out of the cabin. 
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The attitude of suspicion and hostility imme- 
diately assumed by an African tribe or village, 
on the arrival of a party of strangers in their 
vicinity is easily explicable by the condition of 
internecine warfare in which those savage com- 
munities pass their existence. The strong are 
continually preying on the weak, old feuds are 
constantly waging, insults are being avenged, and 
injuries resented. *. 

Such is the general condition of a country in 
which no public law prevails except that of force. 
The approach of strangers is commonly too likely 
to be that of enemies. If, however, pacific assur- 
ances are given and supported by liberal presents, 
the travellers may succeed in disarming hostility, 
and may secure a passage for themselves, subject 
to more or less tribute to the cupidity of the chiefs. 
But whatever degree of satisfaction the chiefs 
and tribes may derive from the liberality- of the 
strangers — this being usually in proportion to the 
amount of pressure put upon them— or how much 
soever the natives may be convinced that the 
objects of the white visitors are entirely pacific, 
the character of the men who undertake long and 
toilsome and costly expeditions for such objects— 
the discovery of a lake, of the source or course of 
a river, of a reported mountain, as the case may 
be — with the hardships, privations, and dangers 
incidental to such enterprises, must be a subject 
of considerable wonder and perhaps a certain, 
mixture of pity. In 1863, when Sir Samuel 
Baker was in the Latooka country— which is 
situated in the eastern part of what were lately 
the Equatorial Provinces held by Emin Pasha — 
on his expedition, for the discovery of the lake 
which he subsequently named Albert Nyanza, he 
attempted to make the chief, Commoro, under- 
| stand his object so as to elicit some information 
that might be of assistance. But it was in vain. 
The chief said : 4 Suppose you get to the great 
lake, what will you do with it ? What will be 
the good of it? If you find that the large river 
[the White Nile] does flow from it, what then? 
What’s the good of it?’ 

The impenetrability of the African chief was 
not very different in character, perhaps not even 
in degree, from the incapacity of large numbers 
of civilised persons at home to conceive an intel- 
digent sympathy with the efforts of explorers. 
A good many of us feel a keener interest in 
the narratives of adventure themselves than in 
the scientific results to which they have been 
dedicated. 

It was characteristic of British pluck and 
obstinacy not to let the problem of the Nile 
alone until it was. solved. Sir Samuel Baker — - 
accompanied every inch of the way by bis wife — 
started up the river to pursue it to its source ; 
at Gondokoro he met Speke and Grant coming 
down, after travelling all the way from Zanzibar 
with the same object. It was somewhat cl is-* 
concerting to Baker, after the greatest part of his 
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journey had been done, to meet his plucky 
countrymen fresh from the discovery of the : 
great Victoria Nyanza Lake ; but there still 
remained the second lake westward, and this suf- 
ficed for Baker. He * got there, * as the Americans 
say, and gratified the craving of his heart by 
finding the Albert Nyanza and the great river 
flowing northward out of it. This was the source 
of the Nile, and he was satisfied to turn home- 
ward with the full sense of his task completed. 
Mr H. M. Stanley, however, as every one now 
knows, has just discovered that the White Nile 
has its source still farther south in yet another 
‘ Nyanza’- — the Albert Edward ; and as the 
regions beyond this last-found lake to the south 
are unexplored, we may very soon expect to 
hear of some other British explorer making his 
resolute way’ thither in order to find out all 
about the back of the new lake, and whether or 
not the Nile is really run to earth. 

The regions between the great lakes and the 
Bahr-el-Gnazal district were annexed to Egypt by 
Sir Samuel Baker In the years 1870-1873, in pur- 
suance of the commission given to him' by Ismail 
Pasha, with a view to the suppression of the slave- 
trade. This traffic had for years been carried on 
by the Khartoum traders, with the active conniv- 
ance of the Egyptian authorities of the Soudan. 
Baker found all the country south of Khartoum 
leased by the Soudan Government to traders, who 
paid the Government a round sum per annum 
for the monopoly of the general and ivory trade 
of the regions assigned. These traders occupied 
districts and stations as far south as the neigh- 
bourhood of the lakes, and west of the White 
Nile as far as the Nxam Niam and Monbuttu 
countries. In 1868, 1869, and 1870, Dr Schwein- 
furth, the distinguished German traveller, accom- 
panied the 4 Khartoumers ’ into the countries west 
of the Nile, and gives a full and interesting 
description of what he saw there. The traders 
soon found that there were more profitable ways 
of trading in this dark interior than by carrying 
goods up the Nile for barter. Their vessels left 
Khartoum with gunpowder instead of merchand- 
ise. They raided and laid waste the country in 
all directions, plundering the cattle of one tribe 
to exchange with another for ivory, and returning 
in due course to Khartoum with their vessels 
laden with ivory and slaves. Parties were left 
behind to carry on operations until the arrival of 
the boats at Gondokoro— the limit of navigation 
i — the next season. At Fashoda, a station on the 
: Nile where the river, after leaving the Equatorial 
Provinces, flows north to Khartoum, the governor 
I levied a toll per head on all slaves carried down 
by the traders, and thus reaped his share of the 
I atrocious trade. That Sir Samuel Baker was 
hindered in every way in their power by the 
government officials of the Soudan, as well as by 
I the ‘ Khartoumers,’ was a matter of course, and 
even his officers and soldiers mutinied against the 
duty. The work begun by Baker was afterwards * 
carried on by Gordon and Emin Pasha, and the 
slave-trade in these regions almost - entirely 
suppressed. Whatever the work was worth, it 
I is now all lost, and to be done over again at some 
future day. The hordes of the Mahdi are in 
possession of the territories thus temporarily 
rescued from darkness and outrage. 

I All that a strong and regular government can 


ever do for ' the tribes of Equatorial Africa — and 
it must be strong and regular to be of any value 
at all — is to give them peace and security to 
follow the simple industries with which they 
are acquainted. Some arts they may be taught, 
and in those which they know their knowledge 
can be improved, so that the comforts of life may 
be made more abundant for them. But it will 
be difficult to raise the negro of the Nile regions 
up to a higher moral and intellectual level. In 
childhood he is often more intelligent than the 
European, and shows delusive promise of future 
development ; but as he grows the prospect fades, 
and the fact becomes apparent that at a certain 
point, very low in the moral and intellectual 
scale, his growth naturally stops. Family affection 
is almost entirely unknown, except that of the 
mother for her offspring. He is quite incapable 
of understanding our detestation of slavery except 
as applied to his own individual case ; and the 
first desire of a freed slave is, as is well known, 
to procure a slave for himself. Domestic slavery 
prevails everywhere, and in tribal wars the 
reward of victory consists of captives and cattle, 
the former chiefly women and children; but 
the lot of the captives thus reduced to slavery 
— or rather subjected to a compulsory change of 
owners — is, as a general rule, no worse than it 
was before, and in no way bears comparison with 
the fate of the unfortunate beings who fall into 
the ruthless hands of the slave-traders. 

The razzias of the Khartoum traders have 
ploughed their mark deeply in the countries 
bordering on the Equatorial Nile, and many of 
the smaller tribes have been displaced and ruined. 
But the few great divisions into which the in- 
habitants on either side of the river are classifi- 
able still exist in more or less entirety. Hunting, 
cultivation, and fishing are the staple industries, 
though the first and last, owing to the rude 
methods and appliances employed, are precarious 
in their results. Of course there is considerable 
wealth of cattle, sheep, and goats in certain 
districts. The Latookas possess immense herds 
of cattle. It is a singular fact that some 
tribes, owning plenty of cattle, will suffer the 
severest starvation rather than kill one of the 
animals. 

The Kyfceh tribe, on the right bank of the White 
Nile, furnish a curious illustration of the incom- 
prehensible inconsistencies of the character of the 
negroes. These belong to what Dr Schweinfurth 
terms the alluvial or black type of negro, con- 
forming in his colour to the soil on which he 
lives, and even corresponding in his postures — 
as that of resting on one leg — to the birds of the 
marshes, as -well as in his leisurely long stride 
I over the rushes, and his lean and lanky limbs 
%nd long thin neck. The Kytcli tribe, however, 
are not so fortunate in their condition as their 
alluvial kindred the Shillooks, Nueir, and Dinka. 
They have large herds of cattle, but they will 
not sell one, nor will they kill it for food, nor 
do they taste meat except when an animal dies 
from sickness. Their misery is said to be beyond 
description. They will not work, and conse- 
quently they frequently starve, subsisting only 
on rats, lizards, snakes, and field-mice, 'which 
they spend hours in, digging out from the’" 
burrows. , Sometimes they catch a fish b} 
ing ; how often they succeed in harpoon 
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may be judged from their method, which is to 
throw the spear haphazard -into the reeds on the 
chance of a fish happening to come in the way 
of it. It is little wonder that they are a 
tribe of skeletons, emaciated to mere skin and 
bone. 

The Latookas are a fine race of men, with great 
numbers of cattle. It may be observed here that, 
as a general rule, a negro’s two sources of wealth 
are his cattle and his daughters. The custom 
of the country gives the latter a settled value 
in so many head of cattle. A suitor has to pur- 
chase his wife from her father, so that if a girl 
is worth ten cattle, a man with a family of six 
daughters may regard himself as practically 
worth sixty cattle in respect of them. The 
custom has its good points about it. If the girl 
has" no value in a suitor’s eyes for her beauty or 
amiability, she has another value, which he must 
recognise before he obtains her; and this requir- 
ing a young man to pay a substantial price for 
his wife is a guarantee — or rather was perhaps 
originally meant to be one— -of his industry and 
competence, qualifying him for the possession 
of a wife. 

On the west of the White Nile the rearing of 
cattle gradually disappears in the districts to 
the south and south-west, inhabited by the Niam 
Niam and Monbuttu. It is here that we touch 
upon the region addicted to cannibalism, which 
; extends through the forest zone to the Congo, 

: Aruwimi, and Manyuema countries. It may 
| be noted that amongst the other tribes of negroes 
| .north and east — especially east of the river — 
cannibalism is abhorred. The horrible practice 
appears to have come from the south. The dis- 
tricts in which it is followed are prodigal in 
nature’s gifts, so much so, that the people find 
existence without toil to be so easy that they 
hardly cultivate the bountiful soil at all. Cattle 
do not exist, hardly are even sheep or goats to 
be found, and as a consequence, flesh of any kind 
is a luxury. The products of the chase being 
few and precarious, the theory has been advanced 
that the unsupplied craving for meat-food is 
responsible for the prevalence of cannibalism. 
So strong is the appetite for such unnatural fare, 
that Emin Pasha mentions the case of a freed 
captive belonging to one of those tribes as* eagerly 
returning to the fare of his native country, being 
4 sick of beef ’ in the north. 

Schweinfurth notices the singular correspond- | 
ence, already referred to, between the physical 
character of the people and that of the locality 
which they inhabit. The alluvial tribes— the 
Dinka, Nueir, and Shillooks — of the lower dis- 
tricts are black ; while on passing into the country 
' of ferruginous soil inhabited by the Bongos, the 
skin begins to take a coppery hue. There is^ 
however, on the whole, little distinction in point 
of feature or colour observable amongst the 
various tribes. The distinguishing characteristics 
are mainly found in the shape of their huts, 
their personal ornaments — not clothing, which 
is a quantite negligible, — and the manner of 
dressing their hair. The circular form of hut 
. is universally found among the tribes of Central 
Africa, subject, however, to a variety of form 
f in respect of the roof. A Shillook village looks 
from a -distance like an immense bed of rnush- 
j rooms. The Dinka huts are drawn up to a 


point on the apex of the roof, and are generally 
large and spacious. The Dyook roof is a simple I 
pyramid of straw ; the Bongo is conical, and so 
on. As regards ornaments, these are chiefly i 
rings of iron or copper worn on the arms, legs, 
necks ; sometimes a woman wears half a hundred- 
weight of metal going about her daily labour. 
The mutilations practised on their bodies by both 
sexes are very numerous. Tattooing is frequent ; 
the abstraction of the low incisor teeth almost 
universal ; and the ladies sedulously enhance 
their beauty by inserting pieces of stone or 
metal through their lips, noses, and ears, pro- 
ducing results most abhorrent to the civilised 
eye. In the matter of dress, abundance of cow- 
dung, ashes, earth, and grease, well rubbed into 
the skin, produces the most desirable results. 
Hair-dressing is a fine art among these savages, 
but it is a form of vanity generally confined to I 
the male sex. Every tribe has a distinguishing j 
fashion of doing up the hair. To perfect the 
coiffure of a man requires a period of from 
eight to ten years in some fastidious tribes, and 
the process is almost too elaborate for descrip- 
tion. 

The aborigines of Central Africa, if very low in 
the moral and intellectual scale, are not without 
a self-acquired proficiency in some of the arts 
that is very striking. The manner in which they 
smelt iron — ignorant of the use of charcoal — and 
work it into spear-heads, rings, &c., is calculated 
to strike a European smith with wonder. Their 
appliances are of course of the most primitive 
character, and they seem incapable of improving 
them. No European smith could, with a couple 
of stones for hammer and anvil, fashion such 
workmanship as these untutored savages turn out 
of their rude smithies. In the art of pottery, 
too, which is chiefly the work of the women, 
their skill is often extraordinary, and generally 
remarkable. If we go farther south, among the 
natives of Unyoro and Uganda — lying between 
the two great lakes Victoria and Albert — the 
proficiency of the people in the domestic arts is 
still more striking. Their pottery is various and 
admirable, their mats are beautifully woven, and 
the celebrated bark-cloth — made from the bark 
of the fig-tree of Uganda — is a manufacture 
! unequalled in Africa., The Waganda, inhabiting 
the western shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza, are 
a very nautical people, and possess a large fleet 
of canoes ; these vessels, however, from the 
prevailing ignorance of carpentry, are held to- 
gether with thongs instead of nails or other 
fastenings used by civilised shipbuilders. The 
Waganda, it should be remarked, are a race 
very superior to that of the negro pure and 
simple ; and in the arts of life, in agriculture, 
and in social organisation, are far ahead of any 
other race in the interior of Africa. 


The darkest portion of Africa is probably that 
Inch lies to the west of the central lakes as far 


which lies to the west of the central lakes as far 
as the Congo. This region is given up to the 
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tives have carried the ivory to the coast, they 
are sold or exported, thus realising an additional 
profit for their captors. Ho ivory can’ now be 
procured east of the chain of lakes, except in the 
comparatively virgin forests of the new British 
territory, where, fortunately, the slaver will not 
be permitted ; and to the west the elephant is 
gradually and surely disappearing owing to the 
wanton destruction caused by the trade. When 
there is no more ivory to be got in the interior, 
the slave- traffic will soon wane, for the services 
of captives as carriers will no longer be in 
demand. The gradual advance of railroads and 
steamboats will do the rest, as far at least as 
the carrying system has been responsible for the 
slave-trade, 


THE BOSS 'OF THE YELLOW DOG. 


A WESTERN STORY. 


Away oh the western slope of the great Rocky 
Mountains, in the wildest and, apparently, most 
unapproachable part of the State of Nevada, 
is a deep gorge or canyon. It is only a couple 
of 'hundred yards wide, and in the spring-time 
half of that narrow width is occupied by a rush- 
ing torrent, formed by the melting snow as it 
pours from the giant hills. The sides of the 
canyon rise perpendicularly to a height of nearly 
fifteen hundred feet ; while abrupt bends to the 
north and south, a thousand yards apart, help 
to give the gorge the appearance of a mam- 
moth grave.. Standing by the little stream, across 
which one’ can easily step in summer-time, 
nothing can be seen but .the solid walls of rock 
on all sides and the deep-blue sky above. 
Even from the highest elevation of those moun- 
tain precipices the eye rests upon nought but 
tier beyond tier of rugged hills, capped in the 
distance by lofty snow-clad peaks full a hundred 
miles a\vay. 

1 It is difficult to grasp the enormous extent of 
the territory occupied by the Rocky Mountain 
ranges— those great sierras which stretch the 
entire length of America, and spread across it, 
east and west, more v tban a thousand miles,* 

Mountains ten hundred miles to the south ; 
mountains two thousand miles to the north ; 
mountains to the east, and mountains to the 
west, hem in the little canyon, and ten years 
ago scarce a white man knew of its existence. 
At' the present time it is linked to civilisation 
by a line of Concord coaches, which make weekly 
trips to the Central Pacific Railway, a hundred 
and fifty miles away. For to-day rich capitalists, 
busy stockholders, and rough miners are inter- 
ested in the secluded canyon. Out of that rocky 
gorge many tons of rich silver ore have been 
taken ; and on ’Change at San Francisco the 
Yellow Dog Silver Mine is now a name familiar 
as ‘ Erie Railway ’ or ‘ Panama Canal.’ 

In 1885 the Yellow Dog ‘boom’ was at fever 
heat. Every available foot ‘ of space in the 
canyon— or Gulch, as the miners call it— was 
occupied by tents, shanties, huts, and all other 
conceivable forms of dwelling-places which could 
possibly be erected in from ten minutes to ten 


hours. Men of all nationalities arrived on foot 
and on horseback,; as well as by every coach, 
armed with picks, shovels, hammers, drills, 
buckets, &c., not to mention the orthodox bowie- 
knife and pocket gun, which articles are con- 
sidered as essential to a man’s outfit as wearing- 
apparel in the Far West. 

Of course, . the Yellow Dog — the origin of 
which unpoetic and truly American name is 
lost in oblivion — was discovered and worked for 
some years in a desultory manner by a few 
hardy pioneer ; adventurers. Then a strong 
syndicate of rich mining men was formed in 
San Francisco, and the Yellow Dog was mined 
on scientific and business principles. But its 
assured success brought many more adventurers, 
eager to explore the adjacent territory. A few 
were successful to a greater or lesser degree : 
more failed, but all helped, with the employees of 
the Yellow* Dog Mining Company, to swell the 
heterogeneous population of Blue Rocket Gulch, 
until, in the year above mentioned (1885), the 
rock-girt gorge contained nearly a thousand men 
and — three women. 

A thousand men : Yankees, Canadians, and 
Mexicans ; Saxons and Celts ; Africans and 
Chinese ; Jews and Gentiles— and only three 
women ! Yet these three women embraced 
almost as much variety of moral character as 
did the larger and more cosmopolitan assemblage 
of men ; that is to say, the women were good, 
bad, and indifferent. For the good, there was 
old Aunty Ruth, a whole-souled and very reli- 
gious darkey, who nursed 4 the boys ’ when they 
were sick, and did a hundred little things about 
the camp such as only a handy, experienced, 
and kind-hearted woman could perform. By 
contrast, there was Mother Bone, a Western 
woman of the very worst type, through whose 
French blood there coursed a strong’ strain of 
Hebrew*. She presided over the one whisky-dive 
and gambling clen which the camp boasted, 
and managed to reap a harvest of silver shekels 
from the boys whether they were, financially, 
on the up or the down grade. And then a young 
person, whose moral and social status it would 
have taken an entire court-room of Philadelphia 
lawyers to determine, was Seph— just Seph 9 no 
more and no less. 

Who Seph was, "whence she came, and whither 
j she might eventually drift, were questions which 
never once agitated the minds of the miners in 
the Gulch, and even Seph rarely gave a thought 
to herself, past, present, or future. She was 
Seph : she was part and parcel of the Yellow 
Dog Mine. So far as Seph and the miners 
were concerned, these two undeniable facts were 
as satisfactory* as a coat-of-arms and three pages 
in Burke’s Peerage might be to some scion of 
an old British family. 

For the benefit of such as never enjoyed the 
privilege of crushing quartz in the Blue Rocket 
Canyon, we may add that Seph, then a little 
girl seven or eight years old, came to the Gulch 
with her father, who was one of the first pioneers 
in search of silver. In the early history of the 
mine he was killed by itf premature explosion 
of blasting-powder, leaving his little girl in. that 
strange out-of -tlie-world corner to the tender 
mercies of his rough comrades. Seph’s father 
left no word as to who lie was or whence be 
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came, and the child was quite ignorant of both 
home and mother. So ‘the camp ’ adopted Seph. 
And if it was a rough, wild, uncultured crowd — 
a crowd that included men who had been gam- 
blers, cut-throats, and highway robbers — Seph 
was well cared for. The boys built a little cabin 
for her sole use ; they furnished her with cloth- 
ing and girlish trinkets — bought at unheard-of 
prices in Frisco— and waited on her every need. 
Re lined society of her own sex Seph never 
missed, simply because she had never known it. 
Perhaps she instinctively appreciated her own 
peculiar position, which gave her an almost 
autocratic sway over so many men ; for all 
those rough fellows admired Seph, and rude and 
uncouth as they were, never an insult by word 
or deed had been offered the girl in all the eight 
years in which she had resided in Blue Rocket 
Gulch. 

Seph was now sixteen years old, and a most 
beautiful girl — a magnificent specimen of a 
Western maiden. She was bright as she was 
handsome, and, though a stranger to all that goes 
to make up an ‘ accomplished 5 young lady of the 
present day, she was no dunce. She could read 
and write ; she was witty and keenly sensitive ; 
in short, she was 4 smart. * Only, at sixteen, it 
would have puzzled any one to decide whether 
Seph was more woman or child. 

In the autumn of 1885 news reached the Gulch, 
by way of a letter from San Francisco to the 
manager of the mine, that the Yellow Dog 
Mining Company had sold out its entire interests 
to one man, who would immediately take posses- 
sion. 


THE BOSS. OF THE YELLOW DOG, 


he mechanically elevated his hands, conscious of 
the fact that there are stranger things than petti- 
. coated highway robbers in Nevada. Yet he could 
hardly persuade himself that the girl before him 
She appeared to him so 
, so girlish and so frank ; 
he thought he could detect a 
MV .yes. 

£ Yes/ he said, ‘you caught me napping.— What 
next? 5 

‘ Hand over ! You may take down one hand 
at a time to clean out your pockets/ 

A gold watch, a tolerable sum of money, some 
letters and. papers, soon lay in a pile between the 
man and his fair captor. These the girl gathered 
in her lap, and then proceeded to remove the 
cartridges from the revolver, with which she had 
covered the traveller while he delivered up his 
effects. ‘ There 5 she said, as she tossed the now 


coated high way robber 


was bent on mischief, 
pretty and so winsome 
besides which, 1 
merry twinkle in her dark ey 


A solitary horseman was wending his. way 
along the narrow mountain track which did duty 
for a coach-road between Blue Rocket Gulch and 
the railway. It was about two hours after noon 
on a late summer day, and the sun was beating 
its merciless rays upon the traveller’s head and 
shoulders. So searching was the heat that his 
broad-brimmed straw hat formed little or no pro- 
tection, while the rocky wall to the left of the 
horseman only served to intensify the scorching 
rays. He was a man of powerful physique, with 













NATURAL BAROMETERS. 

From the earliest times, observations have been 
made on the signs exhibited by members of the 
animal world indicative of changes in the weather. 
Eain and storms have been predicted by asses 
frequently shaking and agitating their ears; by 
dogs rolling on the ground and scratching up the 
earth with their forefeet;) by oxen lying on their 
right, side; by animals crowding together; by 
moles throwing up more earth than usual ; by bats 
sending forth their cries and flying into houses; 
by seafowl and other aquatic birds retiring to the 
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was the only spoken language known to Seph, and 
she was an adept in the use of Western slang. 

Long years afterwards, when she was well ! 
versed in the three Ms as well as many other ! 
accomplishments, Seph invariably spoke of the 
£ Yaller Dorg 5 from strong force of habit. 

£ Oh, that’s it, is it? I’m the boss of the 
Yaller Dorg! And, pray,' why do you think 
so? 5 

£ ’Cause down to Reddy Gallagher’s (Reddy 
runs the post-office, and I tend it for him some- 
times when he is busy on his claim) I saw a 
letter yesterday for Frank Sanborn, Esquire, 
Yellow Dog Mine, Blue Rocket Gulch, Nevada. 
Reddy told me that was for the new boss, and 
I’ve just seen some letters of yours with the 
same name.’ 

‘Very well. I’ll confess to being Frank 
Sanborn.-- ^-So you are Seph. That’s a new 
name to me, though I don’t half dislike it or 
its owner. Still, Seph is very short, and I 
am rather eager for explanatory information. 

, Suppose, Miss Seph, that I get my horse? We 
; can then walk towards the camp and talk as we 

go/ 

So Frank Sanborn mounted his horse, as^ Seph 
utterly refused to do so, and with the girl tripping 
at his side, pursued his journey. He plied the 
maiden with a number of questions, which elicited 
more or less direct replies. 

No ; she could not explain the origin of her 
odd name, except that Reddy Gallagher, the post- 
master had suggested it might be an abbreviation 
of Josephine. She could not tell just how old 
she was, though she guessed about sixteen. No ; 
she did not hanker after women and girls ; 
she was happy enough with the hoys. Yes ; 
she liked all the boys first-rate ; they were all 
[ good to her. Did not know just what a sweet- 
| heart was ; but if it was anything like a £ best 
fellpw,’ she must admit that she liked Frisco 
I Johnny somewhat better than the rest ; at least, 

| she thought she did, and she was quite sure 
Johnny was a little bit ‘gone’ on herself. Well, 
Johnny ‘just was’ a nice fellow — almost too good 
for the rough mine-work — and only a boy of 
twenty. 

So she chatted away ; and when, in less than 
an hour, Frank Sanborn and his pretty com- 
panion entered the camp, this man, who had 
travelled heart-wliole the world over, who had 
known fair women of four continents with un- 
concern, now found himself, for the first time 
in his life, interested in feminine beauty in the 
person of a little Western waif. 


shore; by ducks and geese flying backwards and 
forwards and frequently plunging into the water ; 
by swallows flying low, &c. While fine weather 
has been foretold by the croaking of crows in the 
morning; by bats remaining longer than usual 
abroad and flying about in considerable numbers ; 
by the screech of the owl; and by cranes flying 
very high, in silence, and ranged in order. (In 
our issue of October 31, 1885, we gave an account 
of some observations by a German philosopher on 
the warning given through bees, by their becoming 
excited and irritable, of the approach of a thunder- 
storm, when the meteorological instruments have 
afforded no indication of it.) Mr White, in his 
Natural History of Belborne , when detailing the 
general manners of the land tortoise in a state of 
domestication in this country, says ; £ No part of 
its behaviour ever struck me more than the 
extreme timidity it always expresses with regard 
to rain : for though it has a shell that would 
secure it against the wheel of a loaded cart, yet 
does it discover as much solicitude about rain as a 
lady dressed in all her best attire, shuffling away 
on the first sprinklings, and running its head up in 
a corner. If attended to, it becomes an excellent 
weather-glass, for as sure as it walks elate, and as 
it were on tiptoe, feeding with great earnestness, 
in a morning, so sure will it rain before night.’ • 

A small fish about ten inches long, called the 
great loche or loach, a native of Germany and other 
midland parts of Europe, where it inhabits large 
lakes and marshes, is observed on the approach 
of stormy weather to he unusually restless, quit- 
ting the muddy bottom in which it generally 
resides, and swimming about near the surface 
of the water. It has therefore been sometimes 
j kept by way of a living barometer, since, when 
placed in a vessel of water with some earth at the 
bottom, it never fails to predict the approach of. a 
storm by rising from the bottom of the vessel and 
swimming about in an unquiet manner near the 
surface. When kept for this purpose, it should 
be provided with fresh water and earth two or 
three times a week in summer;* and once a week, 
or once in ten days in winter. It must also be 
kept during frosty weather in a warm room. 
Another species, the Spiny Loche, Dr Bloch 
informs us, on being placed in a glass of river- 
water with a quantity of mud, showed an exactly 
opposite disposition, since it moved about briskly 
during calm weather instead of remaining still. 

The Tree-Frog ( Rana arbor m\ also a native of 
many European countries, but not of England, 
during its residence among the trees is observed to 
be particularly noisy on the approach .of rain,- 
more especially the males, which, if kept in glasses 
and supplied with proper food, will afford an 
infallible presage of the changes of weather. In 
the German Ephemerides Natures Ouriosorum is an 
account of one which was kept in this manner 
for the space of seven years. 

If a leech be kept in a glass phial about three- 
fourths filled with water it will serve a similar 
purpose. Thus, so long as the weather continue 
serene, the leech lies motionless at the ~ 
the phial, rolled in a spiral form ; sho' 
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it is found at the top of its lodging, where it will 
remain until the weather improve. If we are to 
have wind, the leech gallops about its limpid 
habitation with amazing swiftness, and seldom 
rests until it begins to blow hard. If *a remark- 
able storm of thunder or rain is to succeed, for 
some days before it lodges almost continually 
without the water and exhibits great uneasiness, 
in violent throes and convulsive-like motions. In 
frost, as in clear summer weather, it lies con- 
stantly at the bottom ; and in snow, as in rainy 
weather, it dwells at the very mouth of the vessel, 
which should be covered at the mouth with a 
piece of linen rag, and the water should be 
changed once a week in summer, and once a 
fortnight in winter. 

Those who keep an aquarium can also know 
when to expect fair or foul weather by noticing, 
if their sea-anemones are open or shut. An 
ingenious author, commenting on these signs 
exhibited by , animals, once observed, that ‘ by 
means of barometers we may regain the know- 
ledge which still resides in brutes, and which 
we have forfeited by not continuing in the open 
air as they generally do, and by our intemperance 
corrupting the crasis of our organs of sense.’ 

Certain plants undoubtedly display a certain 
degree of sensitiveness to atmospheric conditions, 
such as the Marigold and Bindweed, which shut 
up on the approach of rain ; and the Pimpernel, 
known, consequently, as ‘ the poor man’s weather- 
glass not to mention those which by closing 
at a certain hour of the day enable us to con- 
struct those pretty floral clocks, by planting 
them in a circle according to the well-ascertained 
times of their waking and going to sleep. At 
the Jubilee Flower Show, opened at Vienna in 
May last, was exhibited one of the Mimosa family, 
reported to be so extremely meteorometric as to 
fold its leaves forty-eight hours in advance of a 
change in the weather. 

| The forecasting of the weather by the bubbles 
i in a cup of coffee, which was ventilated some thirty 
years ago in the columns of a Paris newspaper, 
and some fifteen years later in a German novel 
entitled Solange, has again been brought to the 
front. To explain their action we cannot do 
better than repeat verbatim the observations of 
the writer who has revived the subject recently 
in the Standard : 


MY WEAK POINT. 


If the rain is only to be a gentle downfall, then 
the bubbles all meet together, evidently to delibe- 
rate on the matter, and then quietly move over 
to the side ; but if it is not going to rain, every 
bubble that comes up remains stationary in the 
middle of the cup. Now, for all these years these 
little people have not deceived me a dozen times 
altogether, hut have acted somewhat marvellously. 
On one occasion, a most lovely morning, with 


showed signs of wet. Before twelve o’clock came, 
down poured the rain, to the astonishment of 
every one ; and I could relate many other such 
instances. I cannot anyhow explain why this 
should he so, hut I have found it not only a 
source of amusement and wonder hut a most 
valuable guide for the clay. — 1 am, sir, your 
obedient servant, H. D. 0. 

Winchester, April 5, 1889. 

Among subsequent letters endorsing the fore- 
going, was one signed ‘Doulos,’ who lias never 
known the test fail for fifty years. The main 
condition is, that the observations be made in 
the morning, when atmospheric influences will 


MY WEAK POINT. 

It’s a very curious thing. I don’t know how 
to account for the tendency ; hut nothing ever 
happens that I don’t at once begin drawing 
inferences from it; and in the same way, when 
anything that ought to happen does not, I soar 
immediately into the infinite 


regions oi the 
Possible, and revel in deductions, always logically 

I am not con- 
• 'but I' never met any one so 
i to the practice as I am. It is 

u _ . prepare for myself a vast amount 

of unnecessary disappointment, and this world 
provides quite enough of that for most of us 
without self-accorded aid. 

I sometimes think my proneness thus to draw 
inferences must be hereditary; my 


arrived at, but invariably 
ceitecl about it 
hopelessly givei 


. . v , v parents were 

great at it, so it is possible I got it from thefti. 
It was* quite wonderful how much they . could 
deduce from a little thing. For instance, when. 
I was a small hoy, I developed a mania for 
consuming bread and butter at odd hours, and 
reading books beyond my comprehension. I 
used to combine these occupations, and - preferred 
to indulge in them when I ought to have been at 
play. For a long time my parents regarded tlies6 
pursuits with a lack of sympathy ; my mother 
docked my pocket-money as often as I was 
reported to have 4 cut a new loaf and my 
father pointed sternly to the compressed dabs of 
butter with which I embellished the pages of his 
best books. I was driven perforce to eat and read 
in secret. 

But one fine day a change came over the spirit 
of my parents. The change lay in their sudden 
adoption of a totally different course of treatment. 
My taste was discovered to be not only harmless 
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permitted to read and eat, but warmly encouraged 
to do both. I puzzled over it a good deal before 
— in the course of my reading — I traced this 
happy change to its source. My father had been 
hearing anecdotes of Lord Macaulay, and had 
discovered, 'or been told, that the story of his 
childhood furnished an exact parallel to mine. j 
The infant Thomas loved to sit in corners eating 
bread and butter and devouring books whose 
contents he could by no possibility understand.. 

He avoided his playfellows, and sat all by him- 
self reading under shady trees, precisely as 
I was wont to do. To my parents, tlie deduc- 
tion to he drawn from these striking coinci- 
dences Was obvious : another Macaulay had been 
born in me. As soon as they realised this, the 
doors of the pantry and library were thrown 
open, and the housemaid received orders to 
supply me with bread and butter ad libitum on 
demand. I took full advantage of my oppor- 
tunities, and only wished that my great prede- 
cessor had expressed a preference for bread and 
jam. I ascertained when too late that the youth- 
ful Macaulay had a rooted antipathy to going 
to school, and that compulsory attendance was 
eventually found to do him no good. It was a 
lasting regret to me that my father had not made 
this really valuable discovery when he made the 
| other. I have called Lord Macaulay my pre- 
| decessor ; he was regarded in this light at that 
; time ; but, long since, it has been generally 
acknowledged that his reputation is in no danger 
! of eclipse by mine. It is not my fault that the 
; authors of my being have been disappointed. 

; They drew $,n inference, and it was wrong, 
i As it was with my forebears so is it with me 
I now, and has been for as long as I can remember, 
j One particular case stands out like a landmark ; 

! it owes its prominence solely to the fact that it 
I was the first of its own especial kind, and that is 
why I select it from the ten thousand instances 
of reasoning from insufficient ^ data, to which I 
am adding every day. It was * when I proposed 
to the first of the only girls I ever loved. I 
wrote in a strain of devoted humility (which was 
right and proper, since she was twelve years my 
senior), laying my hand and fortune — salary of 
sixty pounds a year— at her feet. How I watched 
the postman for the next few days 1 One day 
passed, but * there came no reply ; two days 
dragged by, and three and four, but she answered 

* is considering it, 3 I said to myself, 
tge 1 She can’t make up her , mind, and 
time ! Think what a flutter she must be 
d possess your soul in patience. She is 
ng ; and when a woman wavers she is lost 
is, gained, won, conquered V 
she wasn’t. J saw her on the evening 
sixth day, and she said she had quite 
,en my letter ; she was so sorry. And then 
jhelaughed ! 

And I— I, unhappy one, sneaked away out of 
;he house, feeling in my pockets for twopence to 

sake the ’bus to Westminster Bridge. Life was > 

lot worth living, of course. I groaned as I passed treats you hardly, and the Past has not been 
)ut of the Terrace, for I had decided upon taking kind. * " " " ‘ ‘ 

she corner house, that she might be near her 
nother. It seemed as though the staring 'T_ r _ _ 

Let 3 over the door had been left there on purpose life, and that 


any inference from a girl’s omission to answer a 
letter now ; hut for the life of me I can’t, help 
doing it sometimes. * 

Another time I built a whole town in the air 
on the strength of a letter from the publisher 
who has helped and guided me on my literary 
career, and has paid for my maiden efforts with 
the generosity of a rich uncle. 4 Can you spare 
time to run up and see me to-morrow?’ he 
wrote; e I should like to speak to you.’ I re- 
plied by return of post that I would be with him 
at noon next day, and went to bed speculating. 
Was he going to commission me to do a three- 
volume novel ? Hardly probable ; even to my 
capacity of belief, that didn’t seem likely. Then, 
as I pondered over the riddle, I suddenly solved 
it to my own complete satisfaction. Jones, that 
publisher’s sub-editor, had been looking seedy 
lately : he’d gpt a nasty cough, and had com- 
plained of his eyes. It was as plain as a pike- 
staff : J ones had been pensioned, and I was to 
succeed him. Now, what salary should I ask 1 
Jones got six hundred pounds, I knew. I 
couldn’t expect so much as that, but I would ask 
four hundred, and take three if I were offered it. 
I could manage 
pounds a year. 


very nicely on three hundred 
Lodgings in Charlotte Square, 
and — and— then perhaps I might venture t© 
speak to the then £ her.’ To acceptance and 
marriage was a brief step, and having settled it 
all I fell asleep. Next morning I went up to my 
publisher’s office, and as I wiped my boots on 
the door-mat, I resolved to take the sub-editor- 
ship at two-fifty. 

When I got in, the publisher said : c I thought 
I’d ask you to come and see me about that last 
little thing of yours. There are some excellent 
points in it, some excellent points ; but I’m afraid 
— I’m afraid’ 

I forget how I got outside again. 

The habit is chronic, and incurable as con- 
sumption. Twenty years ago, an aunt of mine 
said something to me about her will — something 
very commonplace and casual ; any sensible 
fellow would have forgotten it ten minutes after- 
wards. I didn’t ; I weighed the remark, and 
turned it about ; and having, as I supposed, 
accurately outlined the train of thought that 
gave it words, drew the inference that I was to 
be her heir. I put that inference away in a 
corner of my mind, and whenever I was hard up 
or in the blues, I pulled it out and furbished it 
up, and got consolation and comfort from it. 
That aunt died the other day ; but my name 
wasn’t even mentioned in her will. And yet, a 
week ago, because another aunt said something 
of the same kind, I am at it -again ! drawing 
inferences and deductions which range from a 
fifty-pound legacy to the dear old lady’s entire 
fortune. I know I oughtn’t to do it. But I was 
born with this hopeful nature, and I suppose 
shall die with it. I trust, however, that I may 
outgrow the habit, for it has done me little good 
until now. 

And yet I don’t know. When the Present 


is it not well to cozen the Future into 
promising Better things, if it gives yon courage 
‘To j to press forward? I have been wrong all my 
s . « & — , HA, — J is poor reason for 'thinking I shall 

I know better than to draw | be right at last. But leave me Hope as long as 
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she will stay. Let me bury 4 the might-have- On entering .the ground-floor the first thing one 
he'ensj out of Memory’s sight and borrow what notices is a huge mass of black stuff lying in a 
I can from £ may be . 7 This habit of inferring vast heap from one end of the building to the 
is one of Hope’s children ; a thriftless child at other. This black-looking stuff proves on exami- 
best ; but its mother will die one day, so let me nation to he dates : it is like a sea of dates ! This 
nurse the child. It will bring forth only dis- portion of the godown is devoted to the produce 
appointments ; but they, when they are many, as it comes from the interior where it is grown, 

are shortlived, with little power to pain. In one corner are seen a number of date-bags’ not 

: yet opened. They are placed here for inspection, 

t\ a rpT? a a tt t vr a a u 1 ivrTTQA a nn and subsequent weighment and purchase if found 

DATE-PACKING AT Mu bCAT. g00cL If the ^ ual f ty appear c f 0 lll)tfll i } the con- 

Muscat is situated on the south-east coast of signment is rejected. After approval and pur- 
Arabia, about ninety miles to the northward of chase, the baskets are emptied and returned to 
Cape Ras-el-Had. It is the chief town of South- their owners, the dates being spread out over the 
eastern Arabia, and the capital of the province of floor in a mass two or three feet thick. . 1 

Oman, which is ruled by the Sultan of Muscat. The date exported to America is known as the 
It is most easily reached by the steamers of the ‘Eard . 7 Of those varieties that will stand export 
British India Steam Navigation Company, which it is by far the best. It is not so delicate or 
run there fortnightly from Karachi. In former delicious an article by any means as the lovely 
days Muscat was an important trade-centre, yellow dates called locally ‘Khilas 7 or ‘ Ilillal 
being a mercantile depot for the whole of the but these kinds will not stand packing and export, 
Persian Gulf ; but circumstances have altered and have to be eaten fresh, as they will not keep 
with the times, and Muscat is no longer the many clays, and even a journey to India is too 
flourishing port that it was. One industry, how- much forhhem. 

ever, has certainly not been adversely affected by The large number of varieties of dates is 
outside influences, and that is the cultivation of astonishing. No doubt, it is a provision of 
the date. The trade in dates is now by far the Nature that there should be many different kinds, 
most important item of commerce at this out-of- for when one kind suffers from a bad season, 

I the- way spot. Large quantities of this fruit are another will do well. As a general rule, the 
exported every year; and a description of the smaller dates are the better flavoured, and those 
date-packing as carried on at Muscat may, I that have comparatively small stones are gener- 
hope, prove not uninteresting. ally of higher quality than those with large ones. 

There are ways and ways of packing, of course, Dotted about upon the sea of elates which I 
and the primitive method of stamping the fruit have mentioned one gradually discerns in the 
into baskets with the feet is employed for the dim light of the godown a number of craft, 
local trade, which is mostly with India, The mostly at anchor, but some few passing along the 
bulk of the foreign . trade is with America, and channels which have been carefully marked up 
the bulk of the American trade is with a certain and down and across the expanse. These craft 
large Boston firm, for whom the dates are pre- are, as they should be, of the feminine gender, and 
pared in a far more scientific and satisfactory though seemingly at anchor, yet each of them 
manner than that alluded to above. < is busily . engaged in picking out the best dates 

Before the commencement of packing opera- and putting them into hand-baskets. When her 
tions, which take place in August, September, basket is full, she weighs anchor and mak&s sail, 
and October, large quantities of wooden boxes or, if you prefer, gets up steam, and is off to the 
are shipped to Muscat, together with hoop-iron roof of the building, where we may as well follow, 
•and wax-paper to match, the use of which will be Here she again comes to anchor in front of one of 
seen presently. The boxes are made in England, the beautifully clean white boxes which she is 
and stamped with the name of the firm and the going to fill, and she is generally accompanied in 
name of the variety of date which they will after- her work by one or two female friends or rela- 
wards contain. The lids also bear an ideal picture tives. One woman selects the dates she has 
of date-trees. They are made of plain deal, and brought up from the basket, and pressing two, 
measure when made up about fifteen inches in three, or four very carefully together with her 
length by ten inches in width and a foot in depth, fingers, places them as carefully into the bottom 
and they hold about twenty-eight pounds of dates, of the box* which has in the meanwhile been fur- 
In order to save space on board ship, they are not nished by one of her companions with a lining of 
made up in England, but are sent out in bundles wax-paper. Her companions also engage fchem- 
of sides, tops, and bottoms. On arrival at Muscat, selves in selecting the dates from the basket, 
numbers of carpenters are engaged to nail up the putting all bad or broken ones oil one side. Each' 
boxes, the nails being the only articles purchased woman tries to pack into her box only good dates, 
loeally. The hoop-iron is kept till the box is as, at the subsequent inspection, if bad dates are 
filled .and ready for fastening. The scene of found, the box is rejected and the results of her 
operations is at Muttrah, a suburb about three labour are lost. The dates are packed in very 


DATE-PACKING AT MUSCAT. 
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mounted on wheels, which run upon the quad- 
ruple railway track. The platform of the tower, 
upon which the load' of mineral is placed, rises 
about seventy feet from the track, a height which 
is sufficient to raise it above the decks of ordinary 
vessels when the tower is run alongside. This 
great rolling tower is operated automatically. 
It is connected to the shore by means of a strong 
wire cable, which passes over pulleys ’secured to 
the rocks. At the landward end of the cable 
there are attached some weighted cars, which 
move up and down an incline. These form a 
counterbalancing weight for pulling the tower, 
when empty, in towards the shore. 

The iron ore to be loaded upon the vessels is 
brought from the mines, not far distant, by a 
rope railway. From the mineral clumps upon the 
heights the mineral is conveyed part of the way 
down the cliff through a shoot, the end of which 
projects beyond the cliff ; and when the empty 
tower is drawn to shore by the weighted cars, it 
automatically opens an end gate in the shoot, 
when the mineral drops upon the platform in a ' 
continuous stream until a weight of ore (about 
one hundred tons) sufficient to overcome that of 
the counterbalancing weighted cars has fallen 
upon the platform. When this takes place, the 
tower, by its own gravity, begins to move down 
the inclined railway, and the gate of the shoot 
automatically closes. The tower continues to 
glide down the inclined railway through the 
water until it reaches the side of the ship, which 
is anchored fore and aft ; and then, by the throw 
of a lever, the platform of the tower being 
inclined, the whole load on the platform is 
almost instantaneously deposited upon the ship, 
passing down through slides into her hold. As 
soon as the load is discharged, the counterbalanc- 
ing cars begin to draw the tower inward again 
towards the shore, and thus the operation of 
moving the tower backwards and forwards auto- 
matically, and automatically loading and dis- 
charging itself, is carried on with the greatest 
regularity. It is stated that the railway will 
load five thousand tons of ore per day. The cost 
of constructing it, including everything, was less 
than four thousand pounds. 


good-looking, and wear a quantity of jewelry. 
But they vary considerably, and of course age 
or appearance is no consideration to the employer 
of their labour. 

Each box is packed with two layers of the fruit 
projecting above the top, and is then ready for 
pressing. It is placed under a small hand screw- 
press, and pressure is put on till the projecting 
portion is level with the top. 

The next operation is rather interesting : the 
box is taken before a young American, who is 
sitting on an old packing-case, looking extremely 
hot: it is turned upside down, and the whole of 
the contents slide neatly out in a solid mass like 
a huge- brick. The young American examines 
the brick on every side, and satisfies himself that 
only good dates have been put in. The lady who 
packed the box is standing by, an interested 
spectator. If the box is approved, she receives 
a numbered ticket, which at the end of the day 
she can exchange for money. One of these 
tickets is worth about thirteen annas, which are 
equal to as many pence at the present day. A 
clever woman can pack more than one box in the 
course of the day. 

The brick of dates having been re-inserted, the 
box goes down-stairs to the other half of the 
building, where the lid is nailed on and the lioop- 
iron fastened. It is then ready for export. . 

The dates rejected by the women up-stairs are 
brought below and placed in a heap, where they 
are again overhauled’, good ones again being 
thrown into the £ sea 5 in the other half of the 
building. The final rejections after this third 
examination go into bags, and are stamped in by 
dirty men with their feet. These are locally sold 
as refuse for what they will fetch, and are mostly 
exported to India in native vessels. 

A pleasing feature of the work is its voluntary 
nature. Payment is made entirely by results. 
dSTo one need do more work than she likes ; each 
woman can come or go as she pleases. The 
women, as also the visitors, have to brave the 
armie.3 of wasps which, attracted by the luscious 
fruit, swarm on every side. 


rBMERGED RAILWAY. 

ble railway has been designed and 
by Senor D. M. Alberto de Palacio, 
gineer, at Onton, near Bilbao, Spain, 
fcainly a novel and bold undertaking, 

*reat credit upon its constructor. It 
ilt with a view to facilitate the sliip- 
m ore on that part of the Spanish 
is high and rocky, and exposed to 
3 of the sea, no harbour being in the 
dcinity. “At the foot of the rocks 
evenly sloping shore, which extends 
isiderable distance. It is upon this 
a submerged track has been laid, 
of the railway has a length of about 
and fifty feet and a width of twenty 
rhicli two sets of tracks, each three 
nches wide, are placed, constituting 
sdlway. The slope is five feet in one 
b. The car— -if it may be so called— 
upon this railway, and upon which 
onveyed from the cliffs to the ships, 

i high iron tower made in the form I Printed and Published by W. & R. Oh 
d, having a wide triangular base, and | noster How, London, and 339 High St? 


LOST FRIENDSHIP. 

If I could know you feel just one regret 
For all the joy and love of long ago, 

That some dear mem’ry makes the tear-drops wet 
Dim your sweet eyes that I have worshipped so — 
If I could feel your hand in mine again, 

See your most perfect face with crown of sheen, 
Then deathless night, which on my life has lain, 
Would change to golden morning’s smiling mien. 

Could I hut heal your great heart-pain at last, 

Fire your pure soul with some deep love new-horn. 
Then wipe away the darkness of the past 

With shattered hopes and broken vows you mourn, 
Sweet ! I would give, my life to bear the blow, 

All my great love to have instead your pain, 

And rest content if I could only know 
My gift to you had not been made in vain. 

. Florence Turner. 
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do in his journey of a hundred or, it may be, four 
. R D o. hundred miles a day. 

L of the past; he The stagecoach was looked upon as lucky if 
stances the same it got from London to York without accident ; 
of years gone by. but when there was a turn-over* or collision, 
lgers in the royal the guard generally escaped from injury. But 
stagecoach ; now though such a journey by rail may be performed 
ngers who travel thousands of times now without any accident, 
slow trains. He yet, should a collision occur, the guard is almost 
past, and is far sure to suffer. When one guard only is attached 
>f the easy-going to a train, he rides in the rear van ; but when 
ions by the hour there are two, one rides in the front, the other 
.ch or dine with in the rear ; and it is these parts of a train where 
were so generous the sacrifice of human life is always greatest, 
lot unusual — and Passenger guards are men of experience, and 
unount of respect many of them have had to work as brakesmen 
>wns and villages and goods-guards many years before they are 
ivas generally the appointed to a passenger train. For express 
all great events ; trains they are always picked men. The highest 
nisei ves favoured post in the rank of guards is Conductor; but as 
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his attention to elderly ladies. Newly- 
ld courting couples are his best friends, 
tomary for the porters to tell the 
a newly-married couple are joining 
and there is not a guard throughout 
try who will not do his level best 
I for them. He has gone beyond rules and 
’egulations for this purpose, and has often been 
' # but this is one of the unwritten rules 
of the brotherhood; so, newly- married couples, 
our friend ‘the guard’ when jour- 
on your honeymoon. Courting-couples 
l detected by his experienced eye ; and he 
good turn for them occasionally; but 
slow trains | of course he recognises the difference in the two 
cases. 

If an accident should take place between 
on these I stations, the whole responsibility of protecting 
therefore | his train and preventing further injury to pas- 
sengers and railway stock rests with him, 'and in 
such cases as this the guard soon shows of what 
guards, but metal he is made. The strong-nerved and cool 
to the men running good local man will go about his work with some method ; 
;uards on some local trains but the nervous and excitable man will most 
probably fly about in such a manner that the pas- 
sengers will think something more terrible has yet 
res | to come ; and consequently, he only adds to the 
l. But the man is as he is made, and 
too much should not be expected of him in such 
, trying times. He is not a general, nor even a 
the captain ; yet his duties under these circumstances 
require as much skill and tact as is expected from 
for | those officers when they are transporting troops. 
When, however, a train enters a station, it is 
under the control of the station-master or in- 
spector in charge, and the responsibility is then 
taken from the guard. Serious railway accidents 
are unpleasant reading, but unfortunately they 
form a very important item in the life of a rail- 
way guard, and one wonders that after they have 
a had practical experience of one, they should ever 
elderly lady have the nerve to continue in that calling; but, 
g from Loudon about fifty like all great terrors, they are no sooner over 
miles down in a slow train, who would have all than they are almost forgotten. It is the same 
her luggage in the carriage with her— some seven with the peasants of Guatemala and the iuhab- 
or eiglit packages. She got into the compart- itants around Vesuvius ; the earthquakes may 
ment, and the guard placed everything where she shatter their dwellings and destroy their villages, 
wanted it. He then had to buy her some news- or the molten lava may bury their houses, but as 
papers and a bun, for which she paid the exact soon as all danger appears to be over, these 
sum. She gave him distinct instructions where catastrophes are forgotten, and the people build 
she was going to, and told him she should want again; yet it is only a matter of time before 
his assistance there. He promised to do all he they are again razed to the ground by the same 
could for her. At every station down, this lacly awful forces. 

had something to say to him, generally in the The custom of offering drink to guards while 
shape of a question, regarding lier luggage or they are in charge of trains is one to be very 
destination. He was about tired of it, said much condemned; but many guards, now, who 
nothing, but thought a lot. Arrived at the are not total abstainers, refuse this dangerous 
station where she was going to alight, her head kindness. It is not the one glass that will hurt 
was out of the window, and she called lustily them ; but they are offered many, and perhaps 
to him. He came, assisted her out, and then they do not like to refuse; and it may happen 
brought out her belongings and put them all that just when they have had enough, some 
together by her side. He expected a trifle for all gentleman of standing and a good sort to the 
.his trouble; yet if she had simply thanked him guards offers them another. They might offend 
he would have thought nothing more of it; but him to refuse, so they accept, and they are for- 
the good lady smiled on him and said : ‘You are tunate if no harm coines of it. No; if pas- 
suoh a civil guard, that I am sorry the rules of sengers want to be generous to the guard, give 
the company will not let you accept a gratuity, him the value of the drink in hard cash. It- will 
and I do not think for one minute you would do him more good, and he will at all times much 
like to break the rule.’ He blew liis whistle prefer it. He cannot choose in what manner a 
before he could hear the end of her speech, and douceur shall be given him ; but try him, and 
was thankful to see the last of her. He now lie will be found to have sense enough to know 


providing that they have fair constitutions and w 
strong nerves when they start in this capacity, ro 
they seem to live a fair average number of years ; B 
and there are to-day many men travelling up ? 
and down who are over sixty. The complaints 
they suffer from are not mostly of the nervous 
order, as one would suppose, but such general com- i r< 
plaints as rheumatics, bronchitis, and quinsies ; j fined ; 
and perhaps consumption might also be added 
and this is not to be wondered at, considering the don’t forget y 
nature of their employment, which compels them neying r — 
to be out all weathers and at all times of the day are soon 
and night. Although guards of express trains will do a 
may be paid better than those running V 
or working on branch lines, the latter are often 
more lucrative posts. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that people travelling 
trains live in the district, and are 
oftener on the road, and become friendly with 
the guard by constantly seeing him. Christmas j si 
is, of course, a good season with most 21 
is specially so 

trains. . Though the gw-., --- — 

and branches may only rank as second-class men, 
they are very loth to accept a higher grade where 
they may have to travel in fields and pastin' 
new, often very barren to them from a financial confusion, 
point of view. 

They are as a class a most civil body of men, 
and are invariably specially attentive to f 
ladies. It goes without saying that the pretty 
ones get more than their share of attention . 
guards are only mortal, and have the same admir- 
ation for a pretty face as the rest of mankind. 

They do, however, lose their patience sometimes, 
when a bevy of forty or fifty school-girls bent on 
mischief ask them the most ridiculous questions, 
and will get out of the train* at every stopping 
station to see that their luggage is all right, and 
consequently delaying the train ; or when, as 
guard told us the other day of an 
who was travelling 
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what is best for him. If all guards refused these 
offers of drink on the road, the custom of offering 
such a doubtful kindness would soon die out. 

Guards often rise well in the service, as much 
through the influence of gentlemen of position as 
through their own merit. This is not said in a 
carping or unkind spirit ; they may merit the pro- 
motion, but the chances are that they would never 
have obtained it but for such influence ; and the 
moral is, for each guard to so ingratiate himself 
in the good opinion of his influential passengers 
that they will assist him all they can when a 
word from them will insure his promotion. But 
on no account is he to neglect the ordinary 
passenger for tins purpose. A guard may never 
know whom he has travelling with him ; and in 
these days of general third-class travelling, large 
shareholders do not always patronise the luxu- 
rious cushions of a first. The guard has chances 
to improve his position which no other class of 
railway servant lias, and he should make good 
use of them. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 


compass, but all the rest of the points are 
sound.’ 

‘ 1 am astonished/ she cried with a manner of 
petulant vivacity, ‘ to hear you say that we are 
safer in this ship than had we remained in the 
hull. There we were alone ; but who are the 


—mutineers— a crew of men in whose sight a 
jewel must not be exhibited lest they should be 
m ' ' She violently 

■peak of this ship as 


tempted. Tempted to what 1 
shuddered. ‘ How cai 
safer than the wreck 

‘ Because I happen to feel quite certain that 
ill not say so, for it vexes you to 

this horribly ridiculous 
me with anger. To 
a perfect state of 
one’s jewelry for fear 
sure ; and you. 
dare not, though you could name it, Mr Dugdale/ 
I smiled, and her warmth increased, ‘That I 
should have been ever tempted/ she proceeded, 
‘ to undertake the odious voyage to Bombay, for 
this! To be without a change of dress, to be 


she is ; 1 
hear me. 

‘Oh this ridiculous . 
degrading situation fills 
think of being reduced to 
squalor — having to conceal 
of — of — something awful, I am 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 

-THE CREW OF THE BARQUE. 

Miss Temple released my arm and sank upon a 
bench. 

‘Can you doubt now that he is madV she 
exclaimed. 

‘Somewhat eccentric, certainly, but perhaps 
not mad, though. He is treating us very kindly. 
How intelligently he instructed his man in regard 
to our cabins ! 5 

‘ He may be kind ; but I believe we should 
have been safer on the hull than here/ 

‘ Oh no, no, no 1 1 

‘ But I say yes/ she exclaimed in her most 
imperious air 
glowing eyes, 
burnt 


CHAPTER XXV 


hectic of her ill-humour in her cheeks, the 
expression of mingled pride and fretfnlness in 
her lips, the wrathful rising and falling of her 
breast, here, to be sure, is a new version of the 
play of Katharine and Petruchio ; only, though 
she he Kate to the life, it is not I, hut old 
daddy Neptune who is to break her spirit, and 
unshrew her into somebody’s very humble 
servant, — But is there any magic, I thought, 
even in ocean’s rough, brutal, unconscionable usage 
to render docile such a woman as this % Nay, 
would any man wish it otherwise- with her than 
as it is when he gazes at her eyes and figure, 
beholds the dignity and haughtiness of her car- 
riage, the assumption of maiden sovereignty 
visible in every move of her arm, in every curl 
of her lip, in every motion of her form ! 

‘ What are you thinking of ? J she asked : ‘ you 
are plunged in thought. I hope you are strug- 
gling to do justice to my perception of the 
truth.’ 

1 started, and then laughed out, e I will not 
tell you what I was thinking of/ said I ; ‘ but I 
will express what was in my mind whilst you 
were speaking just now. You dwell with horror 
upon the captain’s account of his crew. Well, I 
heartily wish for both our sakes that they were an 
honest straight-headed body of men. Bat then 
every ship’s forecastle is a menagerie. There is 
ruffianism, and there is respectability. Quite 
likely that the carpenter Lush may have killed 
a man; but one must hear the story before 
deciding to call him a murderer. Bo of tlxe 
convicts— so of the mutineers. In many ships 
; at sea there is unspeakable provocation, and 
crimes are committed of which the blood rests 
upon the head of any one sooner than those who 


nd gazing at me with hot and 
It is quite true the wreck was 
but if this vessel had not come into sight, 
you would not have 
would not have been set on fir 


^nailed, and then the hull 
It is maddening 
to think that perhaps within the next three or 
four hours the Indiaman or the corvette may sail 
over the very spot where the wreck blew up. 3 
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talk of liis crew, particularly since in a few 
(lays we may either be oil board the Indiaman or 
homeward-bound 4 in another ship. — Let us now 
go on deck. I wish to take a view, of the sailors, 
and see what sort of a craft this is, for as yet I 
have seen but little of her.’ 

I could not help remarking that she kept very 
..close to me as we made our way out of the cuddy, 
and that the glances she directed forwards where • 
some, seamen were at work were full of apprehen- 
sion. The short poop of the Lady Blanche was 
gained by a central ladder falling fair in the face 
of the little doorway of the cuddy front with 
its two small windows and row of buckets. A low, 
handsomely-carved wooden rail was fixed athwart 
the break of this raised deck, and I stood with 
Miss' Temple at a point of it that provided me 
with a clear view fore and aft. The captain sat 
on a grating abaft the wheel reading. Mr Lush 
was near the mizzen rigging, gazing seawards with 
a stubborn wooden expression of face. After the 
spacious decks and wide topgallant-forecastle of 
the Indiaman, this little Lachj Blanche looked a 
mere toy. But though a ship shows least admir- 
ably from her own deck, I found a deal to please 
and even delight me in the first comprehensive 
look I threw around. She was as clean as a 
yacht ; the insides of her bulwarks were painted 
a delicate green, and they were as spotless as 
though the brush were just off them ; on either 
side were two little brass guns, mounted on 
carriages, and they shone as . freshly' as though 
, the sunlight were upon them the running gear 
was everywhere neatly coiled away. The small 
caboose, with its smoking chimney, abaft the 
foremast ; the length of windlas’s close in under 
the overlap of the short space of forecastle ; the 
white longboat ; the white scuttle-butt abreast of 
it ; the little winch abaft the mainmast ; the 
brass-lined circle of the wheel in the grasp of the 
sober, good-tempered-looking old fellow who had 
made one of the boat’s crew; the two shapely 
clinker-built quarter-boats hanging at the davits 
abreast of the mizzen mast — these and much more 
seemed details of a miniature delicacy and finish, 
that entered with surprising effect into the fabric’s 
general character of toy-like grace and elegance. 
On high, the white canvas soared in symmetrical 
spaces; but after the towering spires of the 
Indiaman, the main-yard of this little barque 
seemed within reach of the hand, and the tiny 
skysail that crowned the summit of the airy, 
snow-white, faintly-swelling cloths no bigger than 
a lady’s pocket-handkerchief. 

‘This is really a beautiful little ship, Miss 
Temple,’ said I. 

‘ I might be able to admire her from the deck 
of the Countess Ida ,’ she answered ; ‘but there 
must be happiness to enable me to find beauty, 
and I am not happy here.’ 

I searched the sea-line, but it was as bare and 
flawless as the rim of a brand-new guinea. The 
dull shadow of the morning still overspread the 
heavens ; it was the same leaden sky, with here 
and there a little break of faintness, revealing 
some edge of apparently motionless cloud, and 
the ocean lay sallow beneath it, darker than it 
was for the pencilling of the ripples which 
wrinkled the wide expanse as they rode the 
long, light heave of the swell. There were some 
sailors at work in the waist on jobs, of which 


I forget the nature ; I examined them atten- 
tively — they were within easy eyeshot ; but 
though there was no lack of prejudice in my 
observation, I protest I could find nothing 
rascally in their appearance. They were all 
of them of the then familiar type of merchant 
seaman, as like to members of the crew of the 
Indiaman as one pea is to another ; faces burnt 
by the sun and decorated with the usual assem- 
blage of warts and moles, all of them of an un- 
mistakably English cut — I am speaking of the 
five of them then visible — dressed in the rough 
apparel of the ocean, rude shirts revealing the 
bare hairy breast, duck breeches with stains of 
oil and tar in them which there was no virtue 
in the scrubbing-brush and the lee-scuppers to 
remedy. Miss Temple, standing at my side, gazed 
at them. 

‘They have quite the look of cut-throats, I 
think,’ said she. 

‘Well, now, to my fancy,’ laid I, ‘they seem 
as honest a set of lively hearties as one could 
wish to sail with.’ 

‘ You merely say that to encourage me,’ she 
exclaimed with a pout of vexation. ‘Observe 
that man with the black beard — the one that is 
nearest to us. Could you figure a completer 
likeness of a pirate? I do not like his way of 
glancing at us out of the corner of his eyes. An 
honest sailor would stare boldly.’ 

I laughed, and then put on a face of apology. 

‘You will be smiling at these fears in a few 
days, I hope,’ I exclaimed. 

‘ Yes ; but it .is the meanwhile we have to 
think of,’ she answered. ‘ Look at that man 
there ’—meaning Mr Lush; ‘pray, tell me, Mr 
Dugdale, that he has a very handsome, manly, 
good-tempered face.’ 

‘ No ; I confess I don’t like his appearance,’ I 
answered, stealing a peep at the sulky-looking 
old clog, who continued to stare at the horizon 
with the immovability of a figure-head; ‘yet 
inside of that hide there may be stowed away a 
very worthy member of society. A crab-apple 
is not a fruit to delight the eye ; but I believe it 
is wholesome eating, though a trifle austere,’ 

At that moment the captain looked up from 
his book, and after taking a prolonged view of us, 
came in a slow walk to where we were standing, 
holding the volume in his hand. 

‘ You have a charming little ship here, cap- 
tain,’ said I ; ‘I am exceedingly pleased with 
her.’ 

I ‘Yes, sir; she’s a handy craft. She will do 
her work,’ he answered, sending his unwinking 
I eyes with their sort of slow dead look along 
I the deck. 

! ‘Which of those men down there are the 
convicts and mutineers?’ began Miss Temple. 

He whipped round upon her with a vehe- 
mence of manner that seemed a veritable fury 
of temper to the first seeing and hearing 
of it. 

‘Upon your life, not a word 1 D’ye want to 
see me a murdered man ? ’ He twisted round on 
to me : ‘ Sir, you are to know nothing, if you 
please. This lady is to know nothing. 1 asked 
ye both in the cabin to be secret. If that man 

yonder had overheard her !’ He stopped 

short, pointing with his thumb over, his shoi 
at Lush. ■ 
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A CANADIAN LUMBER-MILL. 

The effect produced upon tlie minds of the first 
explorers of Canada, as they gazed from the 
summit of the hill upon which the citadel of 
Quebec now stands, at tlie vast expanse of wood- 
land and forest which stretched far and wide to 
the distant horizon, is thus graphically described 
by a modern historian : 4 When the white man 
first stood on the summit of this bold headland, 
most of the country was fresh from the hand of 
the Creator. Far as the eye could reach, the dark 
forest spread ; over hill and valley, mountain and 
plain ; up to the craggy peaks, down to the blue 
water’s edge, and even from projecting rocks, and 
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had put her hand into my arm, and the intimacy 
of our association in this way might well have 
suggested an affianced pair. She talked eagerly 
and with all the passion of the many emotions 
which rose in her with her references to our 
situation, to her aunt, to the chance of our 
sighting the Indiaman, and the like ; and I 
don’t doubt that the men who watched ns 
from the fore-part of the vessel put us down 
either as husband and wife or a betrothed 
couple. 

And all this in three days! Three days ago 
she could hardly bring herself to speak or even 
to look at me ; and now fortune had contrived 
that she should have no other companion, that 
she should be locked up with me alone in a 
dismasted hull,' and then be brought, always 
with me at her side, into a vessel where, as she 
believed, there was much more to fill us with 
alarm than in the worst of the conditions which 
entered into our existence aboard the wreck ! 
Again and again she would ask, with her dark 
and glowing eyes bent with an expression of 
despair upon my face, when it was to end and 
how it was to end ; and these questions my 
heart would echo as I gazed at the cold and 
alarmed beauty of her face, but with a very 
different meaning from what she attached to the 


inquiries. 

At last she grew weary of walking, and I took 
her below and safe with her awhile on a cushioned 
locker. Ife was now drawing on to four o’clock 
in the afternoon ; the breeze quiet, the sky in 
shadow, the sea very smooth save for the soft 
undulation of the swell, which pleasantly and 
soothingly cradled the little fabric as she slipped 
through it of a milky white from water-line to 
truck to the impulse of her wide overhanging 
pinions. After a bit, I observed a heaviness in 
the lids of my companion, and urged her to lie 
down and take some rest. She consented ; and I 
lingered at her side until sleep overcame her, 
and then I stood for a while surveying with deep 
admiration the calm sweetness of her face, into 
which had stolen the tenderness of the uncon- 
scious woman, softening down the haughty arch- 
ing of eyebrow, unbending the imperious set of 
the mouth. It was as though her spirit clad 
in her own beauty was revealed to me disrobed 
of all the trappings of the waking humours. I 
could have knelt by her side, and in that posture 
have watched her for an hour. Can it he, thought 
T, as I crept softly to the cuddy door, that I am 
in love with her ? 

I leisurely filled my pipe from the hunk of 
tobacco I had met with in the wreck, taking, 
whilst I did so, as I stood on the quarter-deck, 
a good steady look at such of tlie sailors as were 
about, though I contrived an idly curious manner, 
and directed my eyes as often at the barque’s 
furniture as at the seamen. After I had been 
on the poop a few minutes, Mr Lush left it to 
go forward; and with my pipe betwixt my teeth, 
I lounged over to the binnacle to see how the 
ship headed. The man who grasped the spokes 
was the honest-faced fellow I had before noticed 
,at the wheel ; he, I mean, of tlie minute eyes 
and whiskers joining at his throat, who had 
addressed me in the boat whilst we lay along- 
side the hull I noticed that he seemed to stir 
a little uneasily as I approached, as though 


nervously meditating a speech, and I had scarcely 
glanced into the compass howl when he ex- 
claimed : 4 I beg your pardon, sir.’ 

I looked at him. 

£ The noose,’ said he, 4 came forrads afore I lay 
aft for this here trick that the ship you came out 
of and lost sight of was the Countess Mad 
4 That is so,’ I exclaimed. 

‘ Might I make so bold,’ he continued, slightly 
moving the wheel, and bringing his specks of eyes 
into a squint over my head as he sent a glance at 
the tiny skysail pulling under the mam-truck, 1 as 
to inquire if so be that the bo’sun of that ship was 
a man named Smallridge V 

4 Yes, Smallridge ; that was the boatswain’s 
name,’ I replied, warming up to the mere refer- 
ence to that hearty sailor. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘I heerd that he was agoing 
bo’sun in that ship, and I was pretty nigli signing 
for her myself, only that her date of sailing didn’t 
give me quite long enough ashore. — And how is 
Mr Smallridge, sir V 

‘Very well, indeed,’ said I. 

4 1 ’ve got a pertieler respect for Mr Small- 
ridge,’ he continued ; 4 he kep’ company with 
my sister for some time, and would ha’ married 
her, but she tailed on to a sojer whilst he was 
away, prefarring the lobster to the shellback, sin 
Well, 1 ’in glad to larn that he ’s hearty, I ’m sure. 
If so be as we should fall in with the Countess 
Ida , and put you aboard without my seeing of 
Mr Smallridge, I’d take it werry kind, sir, if 


you ’d give him Joe Wetherly’s respects.’ 

' \ alacrity 


I certainly will,’ said I with alacrity ; 4 but I 
fear there is little chance of our meeting with the 
Indiaman.’ 

‘Well, there’s no telling,’ he exclaimed ; 4 but 
she’ll have to be right in this here barque’s road, 
supposing her to be ahead ; and if we should 
pass her in the dark, why, then, good-night 1 fox' 
she ’s like grease in the water is this here Lady 
Blanched 

‘Smallridge. and I were very good friends. 
He’d been a sailor in the ship 1 was afterwards 
midshipman in.’ 

4 0h, indeed,’ cried he. ‘And so you was at 
sea, sir?’ 

I was about to reply, designing to lead him on 
into answering certain questions I had in my 
mind concerning the captain and crew of the 
barque, when Mr Lush came up the poop ladder ; 
so, knowing tlie etiquette, I hauled off, but with 
the full intention of sounding Mr Joe Wetherly 
at large when an opportunity should offer. 
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in fissures of the lofty precipice, the deep green cation. Then, when the ice has broken up in the 
mantle of the summer foliage hung its graceful early spring, the logs are floated down the river 
folds. In the diin distance, north, south, east, and by the current until they reach the mills situated 
west, where mountain rose above mountain in around the neighbourhood of Ottawa. At various 
tumultuous variety of outline, it was still the points along the banks of the river, men are 
same ; one vast leafy veil concealed the virgin face stationed to prevent the logs from stranding and 
of Nature from the stranger’s sight.’ accumulating, and so forming an obstruction! On j 

More than three centuries of French and their arrival at the mills the “logs are again identi- 
British enterprise have done much to thin these fied, the property of each owner being° recognised 
vast forests, and in their place are to be found by its special mark, and the remainder being sent 
waving corn-fields and fruitful orchards. The on to its destination lower down the stream. To 
province of Quebec lias now to a great extent been prevent fraud, each mill-owner has one or more 
denuded of its foliage ; but in the neighbouring agents stationed at the mills which lie above his 
province of Ontario enough still remains to make own in the higher reaches of the river. It is the 
the lumber industry of Eastern Canada a staple of business of these men to stand at some fixed point 
Canadian export for many a year to come ; while, in mid-stream immediately above the mill, armed 
in the Far West, on the Pacific coast, the virgin with long poles, by means of which they turn 
forest is still almost untouched by the hand of over and investigate the private mark of each log 
man ; and a railway journey through the compare- as it is carried along by the current. The busy 
tively settled ^ parts of Quebec and Ontario will time at the lumber-mills is during the spring and 
speedily convince a visitor of the former extent of summer, throughout which period of the year 
these ancient forests. Field after field is passed the lumber is sawn into planks and stacked in 
with almost endless monotony, still exhibiting the the yards until it is fully seasoned. Then in 
charred and naked trunks of the trees which once the autumn the last year’s lumber, which has by 
formed part of the primeval forest. A belt of that time become sufficiently seasoned, is bound 
woodland forms the almost invariable background together into immense rafts, floated down the 
of the scene, while occasionally the railway runs lower reaches of the Ottawa and the St Lawrence, 
for a considerable distance through the still uncut and thence conveyed by sea to its destination in 
bush. ^ ^ Europe or elsewhere. 

Arrived in the towns, the visitor is still It was the good fortune of the writer and of the 
reminded of the same fact. The houses are for friend with whom he was travelling to be person- 
the most part built of wood; the pavements are ally conducted over one of the largest of these 
constructed of wood ; the very roads are in some mills by the manager himself. The works of Mr 
instances paved with the same material. Fires Eddy are situated on the opposite bank of the 
are consequently of very frequent occurrence, and river, immediately below the Chaudiere Falls, in 
it is by no means uncommon for an entire town the small town of Hull, which hears the same 
to be destroyed. relation to' Ottawa that London south of the 

The great centre of the lumber-trade in Eastern Thames does to the north. Here are situated 
Canada is at Ottawa, a rising town of thirty-seven many of the principal mills and factories rising 
thousand inhabitants, situated on the banks of the among the dwellings of the poorer inhabitants, 
river from which it has obtained its name. Till An idea of the extent of the lumber-trade may he 
recently nothing more than a small village, it has gathered from the fact that Messrs Eddy’s milk 
lately risen to considerable importance, owing to alone extend for more than a mile along the 
the fact of its having been selected as the political river, and that, the entire works are traversed by 
capital of the Dominion of Canada. Here ou an a small railway, which is used to convey men 
eminence overlooking the river, and commanding and material from one end to the other, 
an extensive view of the surrounding country, are Inside the mills the eye is bewildered by the 
situated the commodious and elegant Parliament intricate network of machinery, and the ear is 
Buildings, one of the finest specimens of modern deafened by a roar so intense that it is impossible 
architecture in the whole of North America. But to hear the voice of your nearest neighbour, 
it is along the course of the river Ottawa and its Picture to yourself the rasping noise made by the 
tributaries that the seat of the lumber-industry is action of a single handsaw, and then in its place 
to be found. The principal mills are clustered substitute some half-dozen immense machines, 
around the picturesque Chaudiere Falls, and work each worked with eight large circular saws, 
is carried on in them day and night without Wherever you look, everything appears to be in 
ceasing ; for as soon as the daylight fades away, its motion ; the very air vibrates with the roar of 
place is supplied by a brilliant electric light. At the machinery. The floating pine-logs are first 
midnight on Saturday all work is suspended, and drawn out of the water by an ingenious system 
is not again resumed till the following Monday, of grappling-irons ; they are then stripped of 
The lumbermen are mainly of French-Canadian their bark, squared and planed, and finally sawn 
extraction, partly because the work is difficult, into planks. The eight saws of the machine are 
requiring several years’ experience before it can driven straight through the fibre of the wood 
be properly mastered, and partly because of the with a sharp splitting noise resembling the tear- 
extreme jealousy with which the men engaged ing of calico ; and so fine are their teeth that the 
regard interlopers of any other nationality. severance effected by their biting edge can barely 

In its various departments, the lumber-trade is be detected by the naked eye. The whole process 
carried on all the year round. In the winter the is completed from beginning to end in less than 
trees are felled in 1 the forests which lie around the two minutes. The severed planks are then carried 
sources of the Ottawa and its tributaries, stripped away and stacked in the usual manner, 
of their branches, cut into lengths, and marked But the night effect, when the work is carried 
with the owner’s name or other means of identift- on under the glare of the electric light, is even 
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more weird and striking. The seething waters of 
the Fall are brilliantly illuminated by the light 
proceeding from the various mills in the locality, 
and indeed form one of the principal sights of 
the town ; while, within, the unnatural glare 
thrown upon the faces of the workmen, added 
to the incessant din of the machinery, form a 
picture not easily to be forgotten. The waste 
material and defective planks are collected 
together and sold for firewood. The great 
problem, however, which is now exercising the 
minds both of the mill- owners and of the towns- 
people is how to dispose of the sawdust, tons of 
which are flung bodily into the river during the 
year. So much is this the case, that it is said 
that the bed of the river is being rapidly filled 
uj). The course of the stream is discoloured for 
miles below Ottawa hy floating sawdust, and 
occasionally explosions are caused in the water 
by the gas generated in the sunken particles. At 
the present time the municipality are threaten- 
ing to compel the mill-owners to consume their 
own sawdust ; and it is to be hoped that this 
obvious precaution will be adopted before the 
level of the river is seriously affected. 

In connection with his lumber-mills Mr Eddy 
also has a factory for making matches. He has 
recently patented an ingenious process by which 
it is possible to make the boxes entirely by 
machinery. Long strips of cardboard are placed 
in the machine, which cuts them into the requi- 
site length, glues them firmly together, and stamps 
them with the name of the maker by an almost 
simultaneous process. There are two of these 
machines at work throughout the day, and each 
machine is capable of turning out one hundred 
and sixty-five boxes in a minute, which, allow- 
ing for a working-day of ten hours, gives the 
immense sum-total of ninety-nine thousand 
boxes for each machine, or close upon two 
hundred thousand a day ! The process by which 
the matches are made is almost equally interest- 
ing, but differs little from that which is pursued 
in our own country. 

In another department, wooden buckets are 
cut, clamped, fitted with bottoms, grained and 
varnished, almost entirely by machinery, not a 
single nail being used in the whole construction. 
But most interesting of all is the process by 
which fireproof buckets are made out of saw- 
dust. ^ In the first stage of construction the saw- 
dust is reduced to a pulp, in which condition it 
somewhat resembles the rags at a paper-mill. 
Then the pulp is forced into shape under strong 
hydraulic pressure, from which it emerges with 
the appearance and consistency of potters clay. 
The half-completed bucket is next baked at a 
temperature ranging from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred degrees ; after which it is soaked 
for a considerable time in a chemical ingredient, 
which renders it utterly impervious to the taste 
of any fluid or even acid. At the end of these 
different processes the completed bucket has ac- 
quired the firmness and durability of concrete or of 
stone. The sawdust employed has to be imported 
from a distance, as the pine-logs of which the j 
lumber at Ottawa mainly consists leave behind J 
them a resinous deposit. At the present moment, 
however, Mr Eddy is elaborating a process by ! 
which he eventually hopes to extract the resin 
from the pine sawdust. When this is accom- j 


plislied, it will serve the double purpose of 
benefiting himself, by putting an end to the 
importation of foreign sawdust, and of pleasing 
the townspeople by saving the river from 
pollution. 

A general survey of the extensive yards in 
which the lumber is stacked and seasoned com- 
pleted our very interesting visit to Messrs Eddy's 
works, and left us filled with admiration of 
Canadian enterprise and ingenuity, which bids 
fair to give that important province of the 
British empire a prominent position and com- 
manding influence among the nations of the 
future. 


THE BOBS OF THE YELLOW DOG, 

A WESTERN STORY. 

PART III.— CONCLUSION. 

It must not be supposed that Frank Sanborn 
had abandoned his original project of attempting 
to discover his brother’s wife and child. On the 
other hand, it was more than ever the main 
factor in all his plans, and in purchasing the 
Yellow Dog property he placed himself in a 
position to pursue the strongest clew which 
had so far crossed his path. It was fortunate 
for Frank that he possessed the means whereby 
he could thus so easily gratify his desire to 
follow up every chance, to make amends in some 
sort for the fatal result of his hot temper years 
ago. 

When he arrived in California from Australia 
he was already as wealthy as his father had 
been when the old gentleman retired from active 
life in India ; and he was glad when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself for investing his money 
in the precise spot where the investigation into 
his brother’s affairs just then seemed to call 
him. 

‘The boss’ soon settled down in his new 
sphere of action, and was not long in acquiring 
the respect, good-will, and even admiration of 
the strange mass of humanity in Blue Rocket 
Gulch. The boys could see that Frank Sanborn 
was a man with a mind of his own, and a stiff 
backbone. Mentally and physically he seemed 
to them like a man born to command— a man 
who never spoke a word which he did not mean, 
and which he did not also mean should be 
understood and respected. Such men invariably 
rise to the surface the world over, but especially 
so in the Far West, where an absence of police 
and other representatives of organised law and 
order gives greater opportunity for men possess- 
ing a combination of moral and physical strength 
to come to the front as leaders of their fellows. 
So Frank Sanborn was boss of the Yellow Dog, 
not merely by reason of his legal ownership 
of the mine, but also by virtue of his acknow- 
ledged superiority in the community as a man. 
He won the hearts of many by liis practical 
kindness. He did not try to revolutionise Blue 
Rocket, and attempt to make an impossible 
Utopia out of a Nevada mining camp ; but 
taking things as he found them, he did try to 
improve the place and its denizens. He did" not 
build a church and distribute tracts, nor even 
insist on the miners signing the pledge ; but he 
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did his best at persuading the boys to build he had not come to Blue Rocket, it would have 
better dwellings, and to apply a few of the been fairly straight sailing for Frisco Johnny, 
simple laws of hygiene to their daily life. And so far as Seph was concerned. And now ? Well, 


as he was not backward in giving assistance both 
in United States currency and good advice, lie 
was far from unsuccessful in his efforts. 


Frank Sanborn was sufficiently man of the world 
to know that with his years, his manly appear- 
ance, his experience, his educational advantages, 


Frank Sanborn’s own residence was a palace and his conversational powers — to say nothing 
when compared with the other habitations in of his vast wealth— it would be a comparatively 
the Gulch. It was only a frame slianty built easy matter for him to go into the race for Seph 
of pine-boards, but it boasted three rooms — and win. If she were deeply in love with the 
a kitchen, a sitting-room, and a sleeping apart- boy, or had she so much as passed her word to 


The sitting-room also did duty as office marry him, matters might have worn a different 


and library ; for in it were the boss’s desk and 
iron safe, while several tiers of shelves were 
loaded down with books of all kinds. Two 
or three of them were old school and college 
favourites, which had accompanied their owner 
in all his travels ; but most of them were more 


appearance, and success might not have seemed 
so attainable. But Sanborn felt convinced that 
neither of these possibilities was so. ‘ Then,’ he 
asked himself many times, ‘ why should I not 
make the girl love me V 

And there he stopped. For, to himself there 


recent purchases made in San Francisco ; while seemed many reasons why he should not seek to 


not a few of them had been ordered all the way 
from New York and Boston. 


come between Seph and her ‘ best fellow, 5 as she 
still called Frisco Johnny. As time wore away, 


The owner of these treasures was not the only and a successful ending to Frank Sanborn’s life- 


one who derived benefit from them. All through 
the winter which followed Frank Sanborn’s ad- 


long search seemed to be rapidly approaching, 
his reasons for not wishing to lessen the lad’s 


vent to Blue Rocket he had two constant visitors, chances with Seph only increased and strength 


who became Ills pupils-— Seph and her ‘ best 
fellow.’ They were both bright and apt to learn ; 
but they had neither of them ever had the benefit 
of schooling, so Frank took pleasure in going 
over some of his boyhood’s studies for their 
benefit. Seph progressed amazingly, for she 


ened. Yet he knew more than ever that his own 
love for the girl was daily growing in intensity, 
and, without undue conceit, he thought he could 
still win Seph’s affections with very slight effort 
on his part. 

But he waited. He would at least give the lad 


was able to devote the greater part of each day a fair chance, and soon— Frank thought— those 
to her books; while Johnny, of course, could chances might be more nearly even with his 


only give his evenings. own. And so honourable was Sanborn in his 

Like Seph, ‘Frisco Johnny’ could tell very patience and forbearance, that never for a 

little of his early history. He was left, while he moment did Frisco Johnny dream of his friend 
was but a ‘ tad of a boy,’ without father or and employer’s secret, 
mother, to- get a living as best he could on 
the streets of San Francisco. As he grew 

older, he came eastward to the mining districts, As, under Frank Sanborn’s tuition and train- 
and finally drifted to Blue Rocket. He did not ing, Frisco Johnny had become more intelligent, 
even know his full name, and as the part of it and versed somewhat in a technical knowledge 
which he did recollect was rather common, the of mining, he had been placed in charge of a 

miners prefixed ‘Frisco’ in honour of the town section of the mine. In that same part, some 


As, under Frank Sanborn’s tuition and train- 


from which he hailed — to distinguish him from 
the hundred-and-one other Johns, Jacks, and 
Johnnies in the camp. 

The boss of the Yellow Dog came to be very 


distance from the main shaft, was an old disused 
entrance, which the boss had long contemplated 
embodying in a grand scheme of ventilation. 

It was Tate one afternoon, just about a year 


fond of both his young friends. He liked them after Frank took possession of the Yellow Dog, 
better than he remembered to have cared for that he sat alone in his sitting-room busily 
any one, except his father— and one of them he engaged in writing. All day long, notwithstand- 
loved. Yes, when the snows melted from the ing the heat, he had been at his desk. In the 
mountain tops and the wild spring weather made morning he had received a package of papers 


its appearance to disturb the regularity of studies, 
Frank Sanborn had to acknowledge to himself 
that he was in love with Seph. 


from San Francisco, as well as a lengthy letter 
from London. These were spread before him 
all day, and to them he frequently referred as 


And Seph 1 ? Well, with all his experience and he continued to write incessantly. Towards five 
his knowledge of human nature, Frank could not o’clock his work was apparently completed, for 
satisfy himself as to Seph’s own feelings — he he leaned back in his chair with the air of a man 


was not by any means sure that the girl knew 
the real meaning of love. One thing he could 
see : Frisco Johnny loved Seph with all the* 
intensity of ardent, youthful affection and admir- 
ation. The lad worshipped her ; and it would be 
no exaggeration to state that lie would doubt- 
less have laid clown his life, if Seph had so 


who felt relieved of an arduous task. 

While sitting thus, the door of the sitting-room 
was darkened by a young fellow in the working 
garb of a miner. ‘ If you are not too busy, Mr 
Sanborn, I wish you would come down to the 
old shaft. I think I have struck something rich. 
Guess we had better work out all the silver 


wished, or if Seph could have been benefited before we rig up the old shaft for a ventilator, 
thereby. And still Frank could not determine ‘Ah! is that so, Johnny? So there is more 
1 1 1 — d for this boyish lover of wealth hidden away up there? Does any one 

else know of it ? ’ 

rirlp-nt. to the rich man : if ‘ No, sir. I was poking around there 


Hi 
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beginning on the ventilator business. Thought 
1 ’d come right up to you. 3 

‘Good. Well, I’m glad you didn’t come before 
I finished my job. — By the way, Johnny, acci- 
dents often happen. If anything should befall : 
me, I want you, personally, to take charge of all 
papers in drawer No. 3 in that safe. The key 
of the safe I generally carry in my watch-pocket, 
and the lock combination is on a slip of paper 
inside my watehcase. — And, Johnny, in case I 
do not see you again this week, I want you to 
come up here Sunday morning at ten o’clock, 
without fail. Don’t forget.’ 

The boss of the mine transferred all his papers 
from his desk to ‘ drawer No. 3,’ and locked the 
safe. Then he and his young friend (and rival) 
walked away toward the old shaft. 

The shaft was about a hundred and fifty feet 
in depth, hut the hoisting apparatus had long 
since been removed. Frisco Johnny had that day 
erected a temporary derrick to let himself down, 
and near the discovered vein of silver had rigged 
up a couple of light platforms, eacli consisting 
of a short board set across two pieces of scant- 
ling. 

Frisco Johnny was not considered by the 
miners the best of climbers ; while' Sanborn, 
strong and athletic as lie was, fell far behind his 
companion in gymnastic accomplishments. Still 
they managed to get down to the first platform, 
fifty feet from the surface, which was as far 
as the derrick rope reached, and then ‘ dropped 5 
to the next board, eight feet lower. They had 
hammers and chisels in their pockets, and for 
half an hour or more they pursued their investi- 
gations. Sanborn was himself trying to sec lire 
a fair sample of the ore, when he missed striking 
the chisel, and badly smashed the fingers of his 
left hand by the violent blow from his hammer. 
He then decided to postpone his efforts until the 
morrow, and the two prepared to ascend. 

Now, the younger man was slightly built, 
weighing little more than half as much as San- 
born, and as one of them must climb on the other 
to reach the top platform, they agreed that it 
would be better for Johnny to go first. It was 
going to be hard work for Frank, anyhow, on 
account of his lame hand; but they calculated 
that Johnny’s assistance would be more valuable 
from above than from below. So Frank bent 
his broad back while the lad stepped upon it and 
grasped the scantling of the platform above him 
with his hands. At that moment, one of the 
cross-pieces under the board on which Frank 
stood gave way, and went crashing to the bottom 
of the mine. Sanborn instinctively and instan- 
taneously with his unhurt hand grabbed one 
of his companion’s legs, as the rest of the lower 
platform went thundering down the shaft. 

It was a terrible situation; the heavier man 
relying upon one hand which grasped the none 
too reliable material of a pair of mineFs overalls, 
while both depended upon a slight piece of 
wood far from securely fastened. Had Sanborn 
not met with the accident to his hand, or had 
their relative positions been reversed, they might 
have , stood a fair chance' of escape. As it was, 

, their hopes were very fragile. They shouted, 
but no one heard them. The miners had ceased 
work nearly an hour before ; besides which, few 


now came near that deserted quarter of the 
mine. 

One, two — five minutes passed away. The 
strain of both men was fearful, and neither of 
them could make any headway. The younger 
man had to bear on his slender wrists, in addi- 
tion to his own weight, Sanborn’s two hundred 
pounds ; while Sanborn had only his one hand 
to support himself. Frisco Johnny began to 
grow faint, and’ bis companion felt that he could 
not retain his grip on the overalls much longer. 
In that supreme moment one thought, one 
impulse, was uppermost in Frank Sanborn’s 
mind and heart. He could yet fulfil the mission 
of his life ; but he must be quick if be would 
do so. 

‘Johnny, you could get out all right if you 
were alone ?■ ’ 

‘Don’t talk so, boss. You’ve got a right to 
live as long as I have. Guess it ’s all up with us ; 
hut we ’ll drop together.’ 

‘ Well, can you hold on a minute or two ? I 
want to tell you something.’ 

‘ I ’ll try, Mr Sanborn.’ 

‘Johnny, your name is Sanborn. You are my 
brother’s boy — my nephew. You understand ? 5 

‘ Yes, sir. 5 

‘Next Sunday, two lawyers will be here, one 
from Frisco, and one from London to straighten 
everything out. You remember all I told you 
this afternoon about the safe and the papers V 

‘ Yes, sir,’ 

‘John Sanborn, you love Sepli — so do I — you 
will marry her — take good care of her. — Good- 
bye, Johnny — good-bye, Seph — my darling !’ 

For as the brave man relinquished bis grasp of 
his companion, and went crushing down the old 
shaft, his closing eyes rested once upon the win- 
some face and shapely form of Seph trying to 
peer into the darkness. 

Two minutes later, young John Sanborn was 
safe above ground. 

The boss of the Yellow Dog had made amends. 
‘ A life for a life ’ — he could do no more. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE UMBRELLA. 

There are very many things in daily use the 
origins of which are extremely curious and 
interesting when we come to examine them, but 
which in the present rapid nineteenth-century 
mode of living are rarely given a thought to. 
We refer now more especially to umbrellas, the 
user of which is no longer an object of derision, 
such as the first Englishman who carried one 
became. Common as the article now is, it is only 
since the early part of the present century that 
we have enjoyed such a defence from the rain. 
The traveller Jonas Han way, who died in 1786, 
was the first Englishman to carry an umbrella ; 
but its use did not become general until the early 
part of the present century. The introduction of 
it into Scotland was even later than in England. 
In Creech’s Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces there is a 
note to the following effect : ‘ In 1763 no such 
thing known or used as an umbrella ; but an 
eminent surgeon in Edinburgh, who had occasion 
to walk a good deal, used one ' ih* vear 
1780.’ This surgeon was no of 
Jamieson, who, having been 
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was leaving ] * 
by tli e violence of the wind 
superstitions, it 
< 

Anion! 
was i 5 

it was looked u] 
baldachins placed 
pies of thrones, pulpits, altar 


his palace, his umbrella was broken 
1 ; and ever ready with 
at once interpreted as an 
omen that his reign would soon terminate. 

* the Greeks and Romans, the umbrella 
used by ladies, whilst for men to carry them 
3 very effeminate. The 
ecclesiastical chairs, canc- 
an d portals, are 

closely related in their origin to umbrellas, and 
have, too, the same symbolic significance. There 
still hang large umbrellas in each of the basilican 
churches of Rome. It is probable that the custom 
of using umbrellas in Greece and Italy never 


monies and in the great holidays of Nature. The 
Romans used sun-shades not only at theatres but 
at battles also. 

When the Prince of Wales went to India, a 
golden sun-shade had to he placed over his head, 
as a symbol of his sovereignty. Many of the 
natives" presented him with umbrellas as parting 
souvenirs. One, hailing from Indore, is in the 
form of a mushroom ; whilst that given by the 
queen of Lucknow is in blue satin, stitched with 


gold, and covered with fine pearls * others are 
made of gilt paper, others entirely covered with 
ravishing feathers of rare birds, all having long 
handles in gold or silver, damascened in carved 
ivory or in painted wood of wonderful richness 
and execution. 

The amusing story related by Dr Kitto serves 
as an excellent illustration of the use of the 
umbrella in Turkey. The great traveller ^ was 
staying for a time at the village of Orta-Khoi, on 
the Bosporus, some six miles from Constantin- 
ople. He was accustomed to visit Constantinople 
pretty often ; and one day, when he was going, 
thinking it might rain, lie took an umbrella. 


to give up his visit, he determined to walk, and 
started off on the road at the hack of the build- 
ings lining the Bosporus. Shortly after he started, 
it commenced to rain, and he very naturally put 
up his umbrella. As he approached the palace 
of Dolma Baktehe, he observed the sentinel was 
making some extraordinary signs to him ; but he 
failed to comprehend their significance^ The 
soldier finally hastened towards . him with Ms 
bayonet directed straight for the innocent travel- 
ler. An old Turk who happened to have seen all 
the proceedings, assailed Dr Kitto, as he thought 
very rudely, by pulling down the umbrella and 
turning and speaking to the sentinel. He was 
then allowed to pass on ; but the old Turk did not 
let him put up his umbrella until they were 
beyond the precincts of the imperial residence, 
as the umbrella is emblematic of royalty in 
Turkey. It is, however, used in Constantinople, 
although the Sultan is supposed not to know it, 
orwl -PrkY< fTiia fnocnn if i« nof allowed to be dis— 


of the umbrella 5 lias been in vogue for ages. 
Among the titles of the sovereign of Ava is 
that of ‘ lord of the twenty-four umbrellas, 5 
which refers, it seems, to the twenty-four states or 
provinces combined under his sway. The Mali- 
rattan princes of India had among their titles, 
‘lord of the umbrella. 3 The king of Burma, 
addressing the Governor-general of India in 
1855, spoke of himself as ‘the monarch who 
reigns over the great umbrella-wearing chiefs 
of the Eastern countries. 5 The umbrella is. a 
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serviceable, and elegant forms. In their early 
clays they usually had long handles, with ribs of 
whalebone or cane, very rarely of metal, and 
stretchers of cane ; the jointing of the ribs and 
stretchers to each other and to the handles was 
very rough. Oiled silk or cotton, both of which 
are, heavy in substance, and liable to stick together 
in folds, was used as the covering material. Ging- 
ham was soon substituted for the oiled cloth ; and 
in 1848 Mr Sangster patented the use of alpaca as 
a covering material for umbrellas. Mr Samuel 
Fox in 1852 was the next to improve the umbrella 
by inventing the ‘Paragon’ rib, which is formed 
of a thin strip of steel rolled into a U or trough 
section. This gives great strength for the weight 
of metal. 

In the seventeenth century in France, the 
parasol was not in regular use except at court 
among the great ladies. The silk sun-shade was 
used for promenades, and in the beautiful alleys 
of the Versailles Park about the middle of Louis 
XIV.’s reign. In Fournier’s Old ancl New it is 
stated that the invention of parasols was drawn 
from the felt hat of Tabarin. Another likely 
proof of the use of parasols and umbrellas not 
being very wide in the seventeenth century, may 
be inferred from the fact that the celebrated 
Precieuses, who were accustomed to say ‘The 
third element falls ’ for ‘ It rains,’ seemed to have 
had no word peculiar to themselves for this 
much-prized article. Madame de Pompadour 
had a very curious sun-shade in her possession ; 
it was of blue silk, superbly decorated with 
wonderful Chinese miniatures in mica, and orna- 
ments in paper very finely cut and affixed to the 
background. 

In conclusion, we cannot do better than recall 
the amusing episode which took place at Blair- 
gowrie when an umbrella was first sported there. 
It seems the minister and the laird were the only 
people who used them, and the people at large 
looked upon them as some strange phenomena. 
One day one of the tenants went to pay his rent 
to the laird, and it began to rain as he was about 
to leave. He was very kindly offered the loan of 
an umbrella, which he accepted, and started off 
gaily with the ‘peculiar phenomenon ’ in his hand. 
A little time after, the laird was surprised to see 
his tenant hastening back and to hear him 
exclaiming : ‘This ’ll never do ; there’s nae door 
in a’ my house that ’ll let it in ; my very barn- 


door winna let it in!’ The good man had not 


thought of closing it. 


GAM MIDGE’S GHOST. 


I was twenty-two, and Alicia was nineteen then, 
and we were devoted to each other ; but marriage 
seemed a long, long way off. My salary was a 
remarkably small one, and food and clothes and 
various other indispensable things absorbed every 
penny of it. I had no money of my own, and 
| Alicia would only have forty pounds a year 
I when she came of age, Though there was 
! not much .prospect of our marriage, yet we 
l struggled bravely with fortune, and vowed to 
r each other that love in a cottage would be prefer- 
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do talk like that at twenty -two and nineteen ; 
but as ten years have gone by since Alicia and 
I indulged in such conversation, I have lived to 
see the folly of it. 

At twenty-two I was only a clerk at Leader 
and Process’s, and my ‘screw’ was a beg- 
garly thirty shillings a week. At thirty-two 
— this present time of writing —I am senior 
partner in the firm of Gammidge & Walker, and 
doing very well indeed. Leader and Process are 
both dead, and Walker and myself took up the 
business. Walker’s maiden aunt found him the 
money ; I had mine already. That is seven 
years ago, and I was then twenty -five. We paid 
two thousand pounds apiece for the good-will 
of the concern, and it was worth it, for few firms 
in Chancery Lane had half as much to do as 
Leader & Process had. 

How came I, who had thirty shillings a week 
at twenty-two, to have two thousand pounds at 
twenty-five 1 ? Somebody died and left it to mel 
No ; I hadn’t a relation who was worth a penny, 
unless it was Uncle Thomas Gammidge, and he 
never forgave me for choosing the law as a 
profession. I had expected him to find all the 
expenses, for one naturally looks to one’s friends 
in matters of that sort ; but he wouldn’t stump 
up a penny ; and in the end old Process, who 
was a decent fellow altogether, did it for me. 
No ; nobody ever left me any money except 
Leader, who bequeathed nineteen guineas to buy 
a ring with. How, then, did I come by that 
two thousand pounds? Did I make it on the 
turf, or the Stock Exchange, or by speculating 
well and wisely? None of these. As to the 
turf, I don’t know one horse from another ; 
I hate the Stock Exchange ; and I don’t even 
care for speculation at cards. No ; I got my 
two thousand, which purchased me a half-share 
in a great business, enabled me to marry Alicia, 
and thus to be happy for ever after, from a 
Ghost 1 

It was this way. One summer morning I was 
driving my quill over a horrible piece of draft 
paper in the dingy room at Leader & Process’s, 
when the bell rang in old Process’s office. I had 
just come iTi from the court, and I looked at 
Jones, who was the only other fellow in the 
room. J ones kept his head down and pretended 
not to hear. 

‘There’s Process ringing,’ I said. ‘Go in, 
Jones.’ 

‘Go in yourself ; he always wants you.’ 

So I went in, knocking slightly at the door, 
as was my wont. I believe I started when 
I got inside, and then blushed like a girl. You 
I see, I did not know who was with old Process, 
and it rather took me by surprise to see a 
tall, slim, exceedingly pretty young lady seated 
in the armchair which stood by Process’s desk. 
We didn’t often see such pleasant-looking people 
at Leader & Process’s as this young lady. She 
was not so pretty as Alicia, of course ; but I think 
Alicia was the only other girl in the world 
who was any prettier. She had a pair of as 
blue eyes as I ever saw— Alicia’s eyes are brown 
— and her hair was really golden, not pale and 
fluffy, like a wig in a barber’s \ 
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just the tint of leaves in autumn, you know. 

A young man was sitting near her, and he was 
a good-looking fellow too, tall, broad-shouldered , 
something like a military man, as indeed he 
was. Those two made a very nice pair, nearly 
as nice as Alicia and myself. 

‘Did you ring, sir 1 ?’ I said to Process, be- 
coming painfully conscious that the young lady 
was looking at me, and that I had my office 
coat — a particularly disreputable one — on. 

‘Yes, 5 said Process, ‘yes. — Sit down, Gammidge. 

We — Captain Penrose and Miss Stanley, 5 he went 
on, nodding in the direction of the two young 
people, ‘and myself want to have a little talk 
with you. 5 

‘Yes, sir, 5 I said, bowing as politely as possible 
to Captain Penrose and Miss Stanley, and seating 
myself and wondering what was coining. 

‘You remember Miss Penrose, Gammidge? 5 said 
old Process. 

Now Miss Penrose was an old party with 
whom we had a good deal of business in one 
way or another. I remembered her very well, 
because she was always so confoundedly snappish 
when she came to the office. 

‘Yes, sir. 5 

‘ She is dead, 5 Said old Process. 

‘Oh, indeed, sir. 5 

‘Yes, 5 he continued, ‘and nobody can find her 
will. 5 

‘ Did we draw it up, sir V I asked. 

‘No, the old Miss Penrose made it 

herself. 5 

I knew he was going to say ‘ the old fool, 5 and 
so did the other two, for they both smiled. 

‘ She made it herself, 5 said Process ; ‘ and she 5 s 
hidden it somewhere where nobody can find 
it. 5 

‘ Had she much to leave, sir V 

‘ Much ? About half a million, I should 
think! And the worst of it is this : Miss 
Penrose always promised to leave her money 
in equal shares to her two nephews, John and 
Reginald Penrose. Reginald, however, offended 
her 5 

‘I am Reginald, 5 said the young fellow by 
the window with a smile. 

‘ And so, 5 continued Mr Process, ‘ Miss Penrose 
[ made another will, and left all she had to John. 

Now she 5 s dead, and that will is in existence, 
and John Penrose's lawyers have it. But Miss 
Stanley here, who resided with Miss Penrose 
during the last two years of her life, says that 
the old lady made a new will a week before 
her death, leaving the money in equal shares, 
as in the old will. The new will, however, can’t 
be found. 5 

‘Who made the new will? 5 1 asked, looking 
at Miss Stanley. 

‘Miss Penrose wrote it out herself, 5 she said ; 

‘and I was one witness, and Mrs Johnson, the 
housekeeper, the other. 5 

‘You were not interested in it, Miss Stanley? 5 
said old Process. 

‘No. — Miss Penrose said she would leave me 
nothing because I was engaged to be married 
to Reginald, and so we should share what she 
left him . 5 

‘And now you can’t get married unless the 
will’s found ? 5 said old Process, who was always 
very blunt. ‘ Um — the old lady’s repentance 


seems to have been somewhat peculiar. — Well, 
to business. Gammidge— Miss Stanley is certain 
that the new will is in existence, hidden away 
in Penrose Abbey somewhere. Captain Penrose 
heirs the Abbey under the old will 5 — — 

‘With nothing to keep it up on ! 5 groaned the 
Captain. 

‘And so he has free entry there. He wants 
me to send down somebody who will find the 
will. Will you go, Gammidge?’ 

‘Certainly, sir. I’ll do my best to find it. — * 
But would not your brother, 5 addressing Captain 
Penrose, ‘ consent to give up one half share on 
hearing Miss Stanley’s testimony about the new ! 

wm? 5 . . . . . ,, . , . ;,;v] 

‘ My brother, 5 said the Captain, * is not my j 
friend. . He is acquainted witli the fact that a j 
new will was made; but he laughs at the I 
idea. 5 # I 

‘ Then I ’ll go ; and if that will is in Penrose I 
Abbey, I’ll find it. 5 

‘I’ll be bound you will, 5 said old Process. 
‘Yes, if it is there, you may trust Gammidge 
to discover it, Captain Penrose. 5 

‘I shall he awfully obliged if you will, 5 said 
the Captain, looking at me; ‘and, by Jove! 

I trust you’ll allow me to — to 5 er. offer you 
some 5 er 5 

‘ Oh yes, 5 said Process ; ‘ you shall pay him 
handsomely enough when . lie 5 s found it, and 
we’ve got it proved and made right. 5 

So, then, Captain Penrose and Miss Stanley 
shook hands with old Process and went away, 
while I returned to Jones and Walker and 
consulted with them as to trains and times. I 
went away early that day, after old Process 
had given me some advice and a few five-pound 
notes ; and when I had had my dinner and 
put on my best coat, I rode down to Clapham 
Common and called on Alicia, whose mamma 
conducted a small establishment for young ladies, 
throwing in deportment and the use of the 
globes for half a guinea a quarter. 

‘What is the matter? 5 said Alicia, running 
into their best parlour with her face full of 
surprise and her mouth full of pudding, for 
it was their dinner-time. ‘ Have you been made 
a partner, or has the firm failed, or what is 
it? 5 

‘Alicia, I am going out of town on important 
business. I may be away a week; or,’ I eon- 
tinued gloomily, ‘it may be for ever. —No ; I 
mean a month. 5 

Then I told her all about it; and presently 
we went to Mrs Lovejoy — Alicia’s surname was 
Lovejoy — and told her all about it. And we 
all three agreed that Miss Penrose was an old 
ass, and the Captain s and his sweetheart— over 
whom Alicia was just a little bit jealous — a very 
ill-used couple. 

‘And who knows, 5 said Mrs Lovejoy, when 
I went away that evening, having previously 
conducted Alicia through the classic groves of 
Wandsworth and Lavender Hill, by way of a 
constitutional— ‘ who knows what may not turn 
out from it? Samuel may find the will; and 
the Captain will be so pleased that he may 
offer to share it with him, or he may get him 
a baronetcy or a commission in the line or some- 
thing. But at anyrate it will be a good thing 
if the will is found, and the poor young people 
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are put in possession of their very own. 5 With 
which fervent wish, and a good many farewell 
kisses and injunctions to write often from Alicia, 
I went home to my lodgings in Pentonville 
Road, resolving to get up early in the morning 
so as not to miss my train. 

When I got to King’s Cross Station at nine 
o’clock the next morning, whom should I see 
strolling up and down the platform hut Captain 
Penrose. He was evidently oil the lookout for 
me, for the instant he recognised me he came 
across to where I was standing and shook hands. 
‘Good-morning, Mr Gammidge, 5 he said pleasantly. 
‘I called at Mr Process’s office yesterday after- 
noon to give you this, but you had gone away. 
They told me what time you proposed leaving 
this morning, so I came to meet you. 5 He held 
out a note as he spoke, and I took it and put 
it in my pocket, thanking him at the same time 
for his trouble. 

‘No trouble at all, 5 lie said. ‘It is just a note 
to the housekeeper, Mrs Johnson, telling her 
to make you comfortable and to give you access 
to all parts of the Abbey. 5 

‘Is the Abbey an old place? 5 I asked, more 
for the sake of saying something than from 
curiosity regarding a place which I should be 
able to examine for myself in an hour or two. 

‘Very old. Some parts of it must be — let me 
see, oh, quite eight hundred years of age. 5 

‘ Indeed 1 I suppose they are iix ruins V 

‘ Yes, 5 he answered ; ‘ for the most part they 
are in ruins. But the ruins are well kept. My 
aunt was very fond of them. She used to roam 
about in them, talking of the old monks, for 
hours at a time. — And, by-tlie-bye, Gammidge, 5 
he continued, ‘you mustn’t pay any attention to 
any old wives’ tales you may hear down there. 5 

I looked at him in surprise. He turned his 
face away from me, and I thought there was 
an uneasy look about him. 

‘ How do you mean, sir V 

‘ You know what old women are. Old Johnson 
is sixty, if a clay, and all the wo men-servants are 
old. I thought they might perhaps fill your 
head full of ghost- tales and that sort of thing, 
don’t. you know V 

‘Oh, is that all! I'm not afraid of ghosts, 
Captain Penrose. — Is the Abbey said to be haunted, 
then? 5 

‘Well, 5 he began, ‘yes, it is, Gammidge. Can’t 
deny myself that there are some funny things 
happen there now and then, though I don’t 
believe in ghosts at all. My aunt, now, believed 
in the Penrose Abbey ghost very firmly. 5 

‘Oh, is there a special ghost? 5 

‘ Yes ; it ’s a Black Friar who haunts the place— 
at least so they say. Of course it’s all nonsense ; 
but those old women will talk, ' and I thought I 
had better warn you, in case you should feel 
nervous. 5 

‘ 1 5 m very much obliged, sir; but I 5 m not 
nervous at all; and if I see a ghost of a black 
friar or a white one, I ’ll serve him with a notice 

to quit 5 

And then it was time for my train to start ; 
so I shook hands again with Captain Penrose, 
and having promised to write if I discovered 
the will or any trace of it, I took my seat, and 
was whirled away from London and from Alicia. 

Penrose Abbey is five miles from Doncaster 


in a north-westerly direction. It was half-past 
twelve o’clock when I reached Doncaster ; and 
I stood holding my bag for a while, undecided 
as to whether 1 should hire a cab and go to my 
destination at once, or have a look round the 
famous Yorkshire racing- town. My indecision 
was cut short by a middle-aged man in livery 
approaching me and inquiring if I was for 
Penrose Abbey. On my replying in the affirma- 
tive, lie conducted me to a solemn-looking 
brougham outside the station, in which I bestowed 
myself and my traps, and was carried away. 
In passing along the country roads, which about 
there are very good and well kept, I noticed 
that the neighbourhood was somewhat flat and 
monotonous, and I wondered what I was to do 
with myself during my hours of recreation ; for 
I knew quite well that if I was to overhaul the 
Abbey thoroughly, I should have to remain there 
some time. I was received at the great door 
of the Abbey by Mrs J ohnson, a fat, motherly 
old person of sixty or so, robed in rustling black 
silk, and displaying a grand gold chain and eye- 
glasses on her capacious front. She led me with 
a good deal of ceremony to a small room in the 
interior of the building, where a capital cold 
luncheon was set out. I did justice to this, after 
I had washed the dust of my journey away, 
and then I went out into the grounds and lighted 
my pipe. 

It seemed almost sacrilege to smoke amongst 
such grand old ruins. The Abbey was certainly 
a very fine and romantic place. Half the house 
was in good repair, and almost modern, but the 
rest was in complete dismemberment. Great 
masses of masonry were piled here and there 
about the grounds ; and these, covered with ivy 
and other creeping plants, looked exceedingly 
picturesque. The chancel of the Abbey church 
was in very good preservation, and you could 
see easily where the altar and the seats for the 
choir had been. Altogether, it was about as 
romantic a place as I had ever seen. 

I thoroughly examined the exterior of the 
place that afternoon, and got into conversation 
with the bailiff, a sturdy old Yorkshireman, who 
looked pityingly at me when I told him that 
I came from London. I drew him on towards 
the ghost business ; but as soon as I put a 
i leading question, he assumed a very solemn 
expression of countenance and cantered away on 
his pony. I began to see there were other people 
than the late Miss Penrose who believed in the 
Abbey ghost. 

I dined that evening in solitude, and wondered 
what Alicia was doing, and how long it. would 
be before I should* see her. Then I contrasted 
the splendour of my meal with the frugality 
of my usual tea in Pentonville Road. I sat 
thinking and sipping my wine for an hour or 
two, and then I went out for another stroll and 
a final pipe in the grounds. 

It was moonlight that evening. How grand 
the ruins did look ! I wished over and over 
again that Alicia and her — no, not her mother, 
though the old lady was a good old soul— that 
Alicia and her pretty face were there. It 
have been very pleasant to stroll roun 
massive buttresses and through the* 
ters with Alicia. I went back dole 
house. 
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THINKING ALOUD, 


Standing at the steps was Mrs Johnson. She 
seemed to be looking out for me, so I advanced 
to her and observed that it was a very fine 
evening. 

4 Yes, sir ; a beautiful evening. 3 

4 The ruins look very fine in the moonlight. 5 • 

4 They do indeed, 5 she answered with emphasis. 
c My late mistress, poor Miss Penrose, was very 
fond of them, sir. She would walk amongst 
them for hours in the moonlight. 5 

£ Oh, then, she was not afraid of the ghost? 5 

The housekeeper gave a little start and looked 
curiously at me. We were standing in the full 
glare of the moonlight, and I noticed that a 
frightened expression came into her face. 

‘ Afraid of the ghost? 5 she repeated. ‘ What 
ghost? 5 

4 Any ghost, 5 1 said, smiling, 

£ Oh/ she said, looking, I fancied, a good deal 

relieved, 1 1 thought you meant No, sir ; 

she was not afraid of any ghost ; oh no ! 5 

I saw well enough that what the Captain had 
said was true, and that there was a popular 
superstition down there in favour of a ghost, 
so I put a leading question : ‘ Then it isn’t true 
about tlie Black Friar ? 5 

The woman did start then, and I saw that 
she was distressed. £ Oh dear me ! Whoever 
has been putting that into your head, sir ? The 
servants have no business to talk about such 
things. 5 

‘Don’t alarm yourself. I’m not frightened at 
the biggest and best ghost that ever walked. It 
was Captain Penrose who told me about it. 5 

‘Well, it’s a good thing you’re not easily 
afraid. 5 

‘Then you believe in the Black Friar? 5 

‘Why, 5 she said, ‘one must believe when 
there’s good grounds. My poor dear mistress 
believed firmly in the Black Friar, as you call 
him ; though whether he be black or green I 
don’t know, for I never saw him.’ 

‘Did Miss Penrose think she saw him V 


‘ They would be married now, if 
be found. But Master Reginald 
and Miss Eva has very little money 
‘ Eva, Eva ! That 5 s Miss Stanley 
It ’s very pretty ; but I like Alicia 


you your rooms, sir 


THINKING ALOUD. 

One of Addison’s happiest phrases is that used 
by him as synonymous with candid and ■un- 
fettered expression — ‘ thinking aloud. 5 It evi- 


reappearance of Sir Roger de Coverle 
awaited with so much interest; and 
it has been used by some of 
of English prose. Macaulay s; 


was 
since then, 
great masters 
f the graceful 
conversation in 
the highest perfection it was necessary to be alone 
with him and to hear him think aloud. ‘There 
is no such thing, 5 Addison used to say, ‘as real 


gutter, flowing with garbage, dead dog’s, and mud. 
He was pre-eminently a man of many thoughts, 
with no ideas ; hence he was always so lengthy, 
because he must go through everything to see 
anything. 5 

It is certain that, 
other of the ways ii 


using the phrase in one or 
which it is here employed, 
everybody may be said to think aloud, 
congenial company we all 


When in 
;ive utterance to our 
ley arise; and when 
‘ thinking ^on their legs, 5 most people have to go 
through a great deal — in a twofold sense — to 
bring forth very little. Mrs Poyser, too, might 
be regarded as a personified example of another 
kind of thinking aloud, to which very many 
people are addicted. With them, as with Landor, 
speech is a safety-valve that works automatically 
when a certain amount of pressure is developed ; 
and although they often cause pain, this at least 
must be said in their favour, that nobody ever 
yet had cause to complain of being deceived in 
them. Such people think aloud in an unmistak- 
able manner. 

But — to waive the obvious reflections on this 
aspect of the question— the term 6 thinking 
aloud 5 seems more applicable to the . conversation 
of such men as Rousseau and Goldsmith. When 
his friend Anet died at Ghambery, ‘poor Jean 
i Jacques, 3 as he so often calls himself, spoke of 
| him to Madame de Warrens ‘ with the most 
sincere and lively affection; 5 when suddenly, he 
says, ‘ in the midst of our conversation the vile, 
ungrateful thought occurred, that I should in- 
herit his wardrobe, and particularly a handsome 
black coat, which I thought very becoming. As 
I thought this, I consequently uttered it; for 
when with her, to think and to speak was the 


‘There is a story about it. It is said to be 
the ghost of Bertrand Penrose, who was Prior or 
Abbot of the monastery here six hundred years 
ago. He was a bad man once, and killed some 
one. And they say that his penance is to haunt 
the place and make what atonement he can. 7 

‘ How does he atone V 

‘Well, if there’s anything important to the 
family about to take place, he appears. 5 

‘ And gives warning P 

‘ Something of that sort. My mistress said she 
saw him the morning of her death ; and she 
said she knew she should die that day. And 
although Miss Stanley and myself tried to per- 


suade her out of it, she did die, just as she 
said. 5 

‘ Miss Stanley’s a nice young lady,’ I said, 
suddenly forgetting the Abbey ghost ‘ I suppose 
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to Ms - praise- returned for another fact when Ms fancies were 
Lout thought, exhausted. _ _ , , ,v , 

'er, placed Sim Lord Dudley and Ward-to return to the nrat- 
aents, as every terers— was greatly addicted to the habit of 
aher ' favouring all near him with Ins thoughts, vv e 

eriest trifles in are told by Theodore Hook’s biographer that his 
3. 4 Noll/ says lordship considered it a bore to have anybody m 

was uppermost the same railway carriage with him. On one 
ee what became occasion, when somebody jumped in alongside 
man, according him, he muttered quite distinctly: 4 What a bore ! 
of the saying I ought to say something, I suppose. I had 
. to conceal his better ask him to dinner. I’ll think about it. 
dav to Ms own Two other stories are told of this eccentric noble- 
/ to give utter- man in Lord Albemarle’s amusing work, Fifty 
Ms mind, that Years of my Life. Lord Dudley was a frequent 
dit with confi- guest at the Pavilion. His knowledge of gootl 
l said anything living led him easily to detect a great falling-off 
tarke once saw hi the royal cuisine since the decease of George 
eople who were IV. Sitting next King William one day, lie 
L >eioii women in exclaimed: 4 What a change, to be sure cold 
els in Leicester pates and hot champagne!’— The king and queen, 
hua Reynolds’s, when Duke and Duchess of Clarence, once dined 
: 4 What stupid with Lord Dudley, who handed Her Royal High- 
aring with such ness in to dinner. Scarcely seated, he began to 
els, while a man soliloquise aloud : 4 What bores these royalties 
3d.’ Goldsmith are ! Ought I to drink wine with her, as I would 
red with great with any other woman V And in the same tone 
miething of the he continued : 4 May I have the honour of a glass 
hut I did not of wine with your Royal Highness?’ Towards 
the end of dinner he asked her again. 4 With 
nkers-aloud are great pleasure, my lord/ she replied, smiling; 
te present Duke 4 but I have had one glass with you already. — 
i church always 4 And so she has !’ was the muttered rejoinder. 


THE STARS. 

What are their years ? The night’s unfathomed deep 
Rings back no answer, gives no glimmering key ; 
And still unknown, and beautiful, they keep 
The silent courses of Eternity. 


Can. they to man his mystery explain, 

The why, the whence, of his uncertain state ? 
Unlock the riddle that he reads in vain, . 

And clear the tangled problem of his fate ? 


Can they a fashion to the future give, 

And tell the whither of man’s anxious quest ? 
Make life a less than weariness to live, 

Or stay the hazard of his wild unrest ? 


Oh Stars ! what midnight message do ye bear 
To minds grown weary with the years’ increase ? 
The wistful eyes that watch yon shining there, 

Look out of troubled hearts that know not peace. 

Louis H. Beindlev 
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T Valescure. at which hostelry we had previously 

YALEbCURE, THE NEW RIVIERA engaged rooms. Quitting the sea, we drove 

HEALTH-RESORT. inland in the direction of the Estrelle Mountains, 

‘Go and see Valescure before you leave the and after leaving the town, began to ascend by a 
Riviera. My brother was there lately, and raves gentle gradient amidst dwarf pine, and gnarled 
about the place/ Such was a message conveyed fantastic cork-trees, the undergrowth being pr in- 
to us by letter when we were basking under the cipally composed of a wealth of giant heaths 
sunny skies and wandering amidst the fragrant covered with bloom, which scented the air with 
lemon groves of that most charming of southern a delicate perfume, mingled with which were 
health-resorts, San Remo. The letter went on to innumerable cistus plants, their fairy-like white 
say that Valescure was a newly-discovered pine- blossoms gleaming in the brilliant sunlight like 
clad district, a little over two miles from the sea- pale dog-roses. 

coast town of St Raphael, in Provence, and that We arrived at the hotel — the garden of which 
the air was as the very elixir of life to those is planted with eucalyptus trees, yellow flowering 
suffering from diseases of the nervous or digestive mimosas, and aloes— in time for dejeuner; and 
systems. immediately after that important meal was 

‘The very place for me,’ I cried triumphantly despatched, we sallied out, bent on enthusiastic 
to my companion. ‘ Let ’s start off at once, and exploration, and plunged into the pine and cork 
bathe ourselves in the invigorating air of the forest close at hand, through which winding foot- 
Provengal pines. ’ paths lead in every possible direction amongst 

Rut my friend was not so headstrong, and wild dales and picturesque valleys, around 
suggested that my San Remo medical man should wooded hills, and up romantic gorges filled with 
first be consulted. the musical sound of brawling mountain streams 

‘I think Valescure might suit you very well rushing over timeworn boulders of limestone 
indeed, 5 said Dr F , with his pleasant smile, and porphyry. 

when I mentioned the subject to him. ‘ The To the imaginative and romantic traveller, a 
French doctors think highly of it ; and I should lover of poetry and nature, one who can at any- 
be glad of your impressions of the place should rate for a time enjoy solitude and its quiet in flu- 
you resolve to pay it a visit. 5 ences, Valescure is a veritable Paradise. The 

A day or two later we started by a very early tourist of a gregarious disposition and without 
train to the westward— so early, indeed, that any soul in his composition, and who goes abroad 
when we arrived at the frontier station of Venti- for gaiety, bustle, and dissipation, had better 
miglia we discovered that we were the sole take my advice, and give Valescure a wide berth, 
travellers possessed of baggage who were passing The great charm of the place is its invigorating 
into France ; but in spite of this coincidence our yet balmy air, its romantic situation, and its 
portmanteaus were treated with much eonsidera- facilities for the study of natural history, botany, 
tion ; and after the usual delay, we were soon and geology. To the man tired out in body 
again creeping along the glorious coast between and mind from, the strain of overwork in 
Mentone and Nice, inhaling delicious draughts some crowded city, with pale and anxious face, 
of the cool fragrant morning air, which came harassed eyes and weakened nerves, a fortnight’s 
stealing over the gently-heaving bosom of the stay in the quiet of Valescure, living as much as 
azure and classic Mediterranean Sea. possible in the clear balmy air, and taking regular 

Four hours after having quitted San Remo, we exercise, ought to act as the most beneficent of 
reached St Raphael Station, and ensconced our- tonics, and send him ' back to his work with 
selves in the omnibus of the Grand Hotel de redoubled vigour, thankful to beneficent Dame 
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the ruined aqueducts 
constitute the lions c 
well worth a visit of 


Nature for what she has taught him and what 
she has done for him. It must he understood, 
however, that Valescure is not a summer resort. 
By the middle or end of May, the hotels and the 
villas are closed, not to be reopened till Cetober 
comes round again. 

The mountain-ranges visible from Valescure 
are not strikingly grand, but are interesting 
from an artistic point of view on account of 
the curious formation of some of the peaks 
which bound the view to the eastward, and 
whose fantastic porphyry rocks are thrown 
.out in distinct serrated outlines against the 
deep blue of the Provencal sky. These 
heights form the western spurs of the well- 
known Estrelle Mountains; but Mont Vinaigre 
— so called from the acid wine made in the 
vicinity — the highest peak, only attains an 
elevation of something over two thousand feet. 
Then to the westward of Valescure the long range 
of the Mature Mountains stretches like a natural 
’em the snow-clad Alps right away 


massive arches being m some cases quire periecc, 
and defiant of the levelling and destructive hand 
of Time. 

The quaint old irregular cathedral of Frejus, 
with its low parti- coloured spire, is also worth 
inspecting ; but there is a charnel-house chilli- 
ness in the atmosphere of the interior which 
soon drives one shivering into the glorious 
sunshine of the piazza outside. The visitor 
should beware of the custodian who offers to 
show him the massively-carved doors at the 
principal entrance to the cathedral. These are 
kept religiously shrouded from view by outer 
doors of plain panelling, the fee for removing 
which is a franc for each door; but this little 


ram;... . . 

down to where the creamy surf breaks in a line 
of white upon the tawny sands of the Mediter- 
ranean shore. This range is not jagged or broken 
in outline, and is consequently tame in compari- 
son with the Estrelles ; but it has the great 
advantage of piercing into the western sky ; and 
at the witching hour of sunset, when the heavens 
are all aglow with warm tints of rosy and orange 
light, they assume the most lovely shades of 
purple like the bloom on a ripe plum ; and all 
the ravines and pine-clad ridges which intersect 
each other are merged into one glorious whole 
under the aerial inwoven veil which Nature 
throws over the scene when the twilight shades 
begin to fall, when the forest trees stand out 
in clearly-cut darkened masses, and when the 
nightingales commence to pour out their rich 
deep-throated music, to which the Philistine 
frogs join their quaint and rousing chorus of 
unmelodious croaks. 

Amongst the wild-flowers which are to be 
found in the Valescure woods may be named 
the wild thyme and lavender— -the former grow- 
ing to the size of heather— several varieties of 
cistus, giant heaths, delicately-scented yellow 
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Ch ^t'Sr v MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

Valescure suffers somewhat from wind at times ; | 
but, as a rule, the climate is extremely pleasant, 1 
and mildly restorative and invigorating, the air 
being, as we have mentioned before, fragrant 
with the breath of aromatic pines, eucalypti, and 
wild-flowers and herbs. At the same time no 
one suffering in health should pay the place a 
visit without medical advice. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. | 

THE ROMANCE OP A WRECK. | 

CHAPTER XXVI. —I KEEP A LOOKOUT. 

I slipped half-way down the little companion 
ladder to take a peep at Miss Temple, and on 
observing her to be resting quietly, I returned, 
and after lighting my pipe anew, stepped over to 
Mr Lush, who was employed in cutting off a piece 
of tobacco from a black cake to serve him as a 
quid. 

■* 4 It is not often hereabouts/ said I, by way 
of starting a conversation, £ that one has a sky 
like that all day long overhanging one’s mast- 
heads.’ 

4 No/ said he; £ but it’s better than the roast- 
ing sun and he opened his large mouth to 
deceive the cube of tobacco into the hollow of his 
cheek, whilst he eyed the sky askant, as though 
in recognition of it as a subject of talk. 

£ Did you fall in with the smother that ended 
in the lady and I being stranded aboard the 
wreck ? ’ I inquired. 

hNo ; there ’s been ne’er a smother with us/ 

■ £ The death of Mr Chicken/ said I, £ must have 
been a blow, seeing that the barque .carried but a 
couple of mates/ 

£ How many mates do a ship of this size want?’ 
said he, without looking at me and slowly mas- 
ticating. 

£ Well, she has only one now, anyway/ said I. 

4 No; she ain’t got even one/ he exclaimed, 
with the manner of an ill-tempered man who 
only listens for the sake of contradiction and 
argument. 

4 Are not you second mate?’ I asked. 

4 Not 1/ he replied with a gruff laugh. 4 They 
calls me second mate, and I keeps watch and 
watch with the capt’n as if I teas second mate ; 
but what I ’m signed for is carpenter, and car- 
penter I be, and there ’s nothen more to be made 
out of me than that, and I don’t care who hears 
me say it/ 

He drew to the rail by a step and expectorated 
violently over it. I was too anxious for informa- ; 
tion about this little ship and her crew to suffer 
my curiosity to be hindered by the man’s rough, 
coarse, ill-natured speech and demeanour. 

4 1 was wondering where you took your meals V 
said I. 4 1 now understand. You live forward V 
He gave me a surly nod. 4 But not in the fore- 
castle ? ’ 

‘Where else? Ain’t the fok’sle good enough 
forme?’ 

4 But does not association of that sort weaken 
your control over the men?’ 

4 1 've got no control, and don’t want none. The 
men ’ll run if I sing out. And what more ’s to be 
expected of sailors V 

‘It seems queer, though/ said I, 4 since you 


undertake the work of a second mate, that you 
shouldn’t live aft. It must have been lonely 
eating for the skipper after Mr Chicken died ? 9 

4 1 did live aft afore Mr Chicken died/ he 
exclaimed, biting his tobacco with temper, whilst 
his weather-stained face gathered a new shade of 
duskiness to the mounting of the blood into his 
head ; 4 and then when the capt’n and me comes 
to be alone, he tarns to and finds out that I ain’t 
choice enough to sit down with — says I ain’t 
got the art of perlite eatin’, calls me a hog to my 
face, and tells me that my snout’s for the mess 
kici and not for knives and forks and crockery. 
Him!’ He turned his face to the rail and spat 
again, and looked at me with an expression of 
anger, but checked himself with violence, and 
plunged his hands into his breeches’ pockets with 
an irritable motion of liis whole frame, 

I considered that enough had been said ; and 
though I had gained but little information, it 
was at least made clear to me that there was 
no love lost between Captain Braine and Mr 
Lush. But further conversation would have been 
rendered impossible in any case, for just then a 
man struck eight bells on the main-deck, and a 
minute or two later the wheel was relieved, the 
captain arrived, and the carpenter went forward 
in a round-backed sulky walk, his legs bowed, his 
muscular arms hanging up and down without a 
swing, each bunch of his fingers curled like fish*' 
hooks. 

I had talked enough, and was weary of stand- 
ing and walking ; so, when I spied the skipper, 

; I slipped off the poop and seated myself on a 
bench abreast of my sleeping companion, where I 
remained for half an hour, often gazing at her, 
my mind very busy with a hundred thoughts, 
foremost amongst which was the shuddering 
recollection of our late experiences and narrow 
escape, and deep thankfulness to God for His 
merciful preservation of us. The entrance of the 
captain’s servant — a young fellow named Wilkins, 
to be hereafter so called : a memorable figure in 
this startlingly eventful passage of my life which 
I am endeavouring to relate: a veal- faced, red- 
headed, shambling fellow of some two-and- twenty 
years, with white eyebrows and lashes and a dim 
blue eye-— the entrance, I say, of this man with a 
tray of tea-things aroused Miss Temple, who, after 
a brief bewildered stare at me, smiled, and sat 
upright. 

‘There is always something new now/ she 
-exclaimed, 4 to look at when I open my eyes after 
sleeping. Yesterday, it was the wreck ; to-day, 
it is this ship. What will it be to-morrow ? Is 
: there anything in sight, Mr Dugclale V 

1 There was nothing when I left the deck half 
an hour ago/ said I. 

She had awakened with a slight flush of sleep 
in her face that greatly enriched her eyes ; but 
the delicate glow quickly faded ; she was speedily 
colourless as alabaster. She smoothed her hair 
and put on her hat, that she had removed when 
she lay down. 

4 It is strange/ she exclaimed in a low voice, 
4 1 should not seem able to endure feeling that 
I am not in a condition to instantly leave this 
vessel. It was so with me in the wreck. Even 
without my hat, I feel unready ; and then, again, 
there is the sense of not being exactly as T was 
when I left the Countess Ida / . * 
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The captain called through the skylight : ‘ Mr Dugdale, you are too young to lecture me.’ 

‘Wilkins, bring me some tea and a biscuit up ‘How old do you think I am?’ said I. 

} iere< ’ '/ ‘ Oh, about six-and-twenty/ she answered with 

‘Ay, ay, sir.’ a slight incurious run of her eyes over me that 

c Pray , 5 5 said I, e when and where does the recalled her manner in the Indiaman. 
captain dined’ ‘Well, if I am,’ said I, ‘it is a good solid age to 

‘I took his dinner to his cabin/ responded achieve. There is room for enough experiences 
the young fellow ; ‘he mostly eats there. But in six-and-twenty years to enable a young man to 
now you’re here, I allow he’ll be a-jining of utter several very truthful observations to high. - 
you.’ spirited young ladies who insist upon having their 

< This is no meal for you, Miss Temple/ said I, way, and then quarrel with everybody because 
with a glance at the old teapot and the small their way is not exactly the road they wish to 
plate of biscuits which furnished out the , repast, tread.’ 

‘No milk— brown sugar— no butter, of course ! ’— She slightly knitted her fair brows and looked 
Wilkins grinned whilst he poured out some tea at me fixedly. 

into a cup.— ‘You’ve had nothing to eat since we ‘Mr Dugdale/ said she, ‘you would not have 
first came aboard.’ dared to talk to me like this on board the 

‘ I want nothing/ she answered. Countess Ida 

‘ Well, then, I do/ said I. ‘ Captain Braine ‘ I was afraid of you there.’ 

is quite right. Shipwreck doesn’t impair the ‘ You respected me there, you mean, and now- 

appetite.’ because 5 She came to a stop, with a little 

‘There’ll be supper at seven, sir/ said Wilkins, quivering at the extremities of her mouth. 

4 And what do you call supper?’ I inquired. ‘ I am no longer afraid of you, or, rather, I no 

‘Why/ answered the fellow, ‘there’ll be. the longer respect you because you happen to be in 
beef ye had this morning, piccalillis, bottled stout, this particular situation, which needs no ex plan a- 
biscuit after this here pattern, and cold currant tion whatever : that is, I believe, what you wish 
dumplings.’ to say. But you misjudge me indeed. I was 

He then v r ent up the companion steps with afraid of you on board the Indiaman, but I did 
some biscuit and tea for the captain. I laughed not respect you ; nay, my aversion was as cordial 
out. as could be possibly imagined in a man who 

‘Not so good as the Indiaman’s dinner-table, thought you then, as he thinks you still, the 
Miss Temple, but better than the hull’s entertain- handsomest woman he has ever seen in his life, 
ment by a long chalk. We must wait till supper ’s or could ever have dreamt of. But that aversion 
served. Meanwhile, I ’ll blunt my appetite on a is passing/ I continued, watching with delight her 
biscuit. Will you give me a cup of tea?’ marvellous gaze of astonishment and the warm 

It was genuine forecastle liquor, such as might flush that had overspread her face. ‘ I am dis- 
have been boiled in a copper, of the hue of ink, covering that much of what excited my dislike 
and full of fragments of stalk. However, the and regret aboard the Indiaman is artificial, an 
mere looking at it was something to do, and we insincerity in your own behaviour. This after- 
sat toying with our cups, making-pretend, as it ! noon, whilst you slept, I sat near you for half an 
were, to be drinking tea and talking. hour, gazing at you. All expression of haughti- 

‘ I wonder/ I exclaimed in the course of our ness had faded from your mouth : your coun ten- 
conversation, ‘whether the cutter was picked up ance wore an air of exquisite placidity, of gentle 
by one of the ships ? If she lost both of them, kindness, of tender good nature. In short, Miss 
will she have lived in the weather that followed ? Temple, I saw you as you are, as your good angel 
Anyway, the corvette is certain to make a long knows you to be, as you have it in your power to 
hunt for her, with the hope also of falling in with appear.’ I sprang to my feet. — ‘How shall we 
the Indiaman, for Sir Edward will think it pos- kill the blessed hours that lie before us? Only 
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I peeped into the berth that had been prepared 
fqr her, and found all the odds and ends which 
had encumbered it gone ; there was , a clean 
mattress on the bunk, and on top of it an old 


castle to the break of the poop, that even such 
minute -details as these were perfectly visible 
to me. 

Captain Braine stood near the wheel. He 


hut comely rug and a couple of shawls ; a small continuously stared at us, but did not shift his 
looking-glass dangled near the port-hole. But attitude nor offer to address us., I swept the sea- 


what an interior for this delicately nurtured, 
high and mighty young lady of quality to lie in ! 
No carpet, no chest of drawers, nothing . beyond 
the looking-glass and a tin dish for washing in' ; 


line, but to no purpose. - 

‘ How sickeningly wearisome has that bare 
horizon grown to me !’ exclaimed Miss Temple, 
with a shuddering sigh; ‘it lias just the sort of 


in short, a mere marine cell, as like as might be [ monotony that would speedily drive me crazy, I 
to any little whitewashed room with grated i am sure ; Hot the wearisomeness of four walls, 


window ashore in which a policeman would lock 
up a pickpocket ! 

I entered my own berth. The boatswain’s and 


nor the tiresomeness of a single eternal glimpse 
of unchanging country to be had through a 
window; no! there is a mockery, in it which 


sailmaker’s stores were not here, and I found a you do not find in the most insipid, colourless 
* clean hold,’ as a sailor might say. In fact, all scene on land. It is not, and still it always 1 % 


Chicken’s traps being about, caused the berth to 
present a much more hospitable aspect than the 


adjacent one offered. I examined the books, but I suggestions ! ’ 


the same. It recedes to your pursuit, yet it is 
unalterable, and how cruelly barren is it of 


found most of them to consist of religious litera- 
ture, as the captain had said, and the rest of them 


‘Yet a sight of the Indiaman/ said I, ‘should 
develop whatever of the picturesque may be 


works on the nautical life. Though it was hard hidden in that tiresome girdle.’ 

to reconcile a fancy of cards with the late Mr ‘Ab, yes!’ she answered; ‘but we are now. 

Chicken’s character as portrayed by the skipper, I running away from our chances. How swiftly 
yet looked into a couple of chests in the hope of this boat sails ! If the Indiaman is behind us, 

meeting with a pack; but neither cards nor ,we shall see no more of her.’ 


any species of object calculated to divert did I 
come across ; and growing weary of hunting, I 
returned to the cuddy. 

I perceived or imagined an air of reproach in 
Miss Temple ; but she had mastered her temper 
and astonishment. 


‘Do not let us depress each other with talk of 
this kind,’ said I ; ‘ let me give you my arm, and 
we will stroll a little.’ 

We had been on deck about twenty minutes, 
when the captain, who had continued, to stead- 
fastly gaze at us in a most extraordinary ruminat- 


c There is nothing belonging to the late Mr ing way, crossed the deck. 


Chicken to entertain us,’ said I. 

‘ It surely does not signify, Mr Dugdale. 


‘ Pray, sir,’ said he, ‘ could I trust you to keep 
a lookout for me if I went below for a short 


you suppose that I have the heart to play at cards spell ? 


or chess t— Is not there more wind" than there " ‘ I will do so with pleasure.’ 
was ? I will ask you to take me on deck. Some- ‘D’ye know what orders to give, if anything 
thing may be in sight, and it will not be dark for requiring orders should happen ? ’ 

onwm amn I 5 T SmlHrUT 4 tllAT'A AT* 


some time yet.’ 

I gave her my hand, and helped her up the 
little ladder. There was more wind, as she had 
said ; the skysailshad been furled and a studding- 
sail or two hauled down, and the little barque, 
with her yards almost square, was sweeping 


‘ Why,’ said I, smiling, ‘ there are a good many 
orders going at sea, you know, captain. Figure a 
situation, and I will see if I can recollect the 
routine.’ 

He stared at me musingly with his dead black 
eyes, and then said : ‘Well, suppose the breeze 


swiftly over the smooth waters, slightly heeling freshens with a dark look to wind’ard, and I ’m 
from side to side as she went. The foam in below and asleep, and have left ye no instruc- 


yeasty bubbles and soft eream-hued clouds went 
spinning and writhing from her bows into her 
wake, that ran like a path of coral sand over the 
darkling waters, now complexioned into lividness 
by the gloomy plain of vaporous sky. The 
crew were on the forecastle — it was well into the 
first dog-watch— lounging, sitting, yarning, and 
smoking. Amidst them I noticed Mr Lush, lean- 
ing against the rail with a short sooty pipe in his 
mouth, the bowl of which was inverted. He was 
in his shirt sleeves, and he reclined with his arms 
folded upon his breast, apparently listening, in 
that dogged posture, to one of the sailors, who 
was reciting something with outstretched arm 
and a long forefinger, with which he seemed to 
be figuring diagrams upon the air. Upon the 
slope of the starboard cathead, coining into the 
deck, sat my friend Joe Wetherly, with a pair of 


tions ; what would you do?’ 

‘Call you/ said 1. 

‘And quite right too,’ he cried, with a vehe- 
ment nod of approval, and a glance at Miss 
Temple, as if he would have her participate in 
his satisfaction. ‘ But put me out of the question, 
and allow that you ’ve got to act for yourself.’ 

‘Why, Captain Braine,’ I exclaimed, ‘though 
my time at sea was brief, I am no longshoreman. 
Such a question as yours means merely the first 
letter in the marine alphabet.’ 

‘ I ain’t so sure of that,’ said he, with his fixed 
regard, 

‘ I admit,’ continued I, ‘ that I have never been 
shipmate with a fore-and-aft rigged mizzenmast ; 
but if it’s merely a question of shortening sail, 
why, what else under the moon is to be done 
than to take in your studdingsails and clew up 


thick-rimmed spectacles on his nose ; he pored your royals and haul down your flying jib, and 
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on a book with moving lips, from which he 
would expel at intervals great clouds of smoke 
through a pipe betwixt his teeth. So small was 


then let go your foretopgallant halliards, and 
haul down your light staysails?’ — and so I 



Shortly before six o'clock the sky cleared ~ some- 

tL^} Wanl T lu; w l (le of leaden 
cloud luted there, ns though it were some liu^e 
carpet a corner of which was being rolled up, and 
there looked to flow a very lagoon of pure bine 
ether, moist and rich with the evening shadow 
into the space betwixt the rim of the sea and the 
ed^e of the cloud, A clearer, more penetrating 
light broadened out; and going to the companion? 
hatch, 1 took the telescope that lay in brackets 
there and carefully searched the horizon. But 
the sea washed bare toThC' sky.: on.iill sides. 

I did . not ■ observe; that '. the men ■ .'gathered .to- 
gether on the forecastle seemed to notice the 
captains absence, though I expected they would 
come to stare a bit when the fellow who stood at 
the wheel should go forward and tell them that 
X had been acting as mate of the watch. For my 
part this queer duty coming upon me made the 
whole experience more wild and improbable to 
my imagination than had been, any other feature 
or it since we quitted the Indiaman. Never was 
there such a forcing of adventures, as it were 
a mam It was like dr ’ 5 

little time ago I was a 
smoking, drinking 
without a care, wf 

enough ini v A 

starved, shipwrecked wretch, 
of a straw in t!__ JL A 
what I stood up in 1 and' had 
keeping a lookout as though, fa 
poor, struggling, hungry secon 
enlarged from an odious term of 
like dreaming, I say, to think tl 
ago the young lady by my side 


x am cei tain, sue cried, squeezing my arm in 
the energy of her emotion, ‘that he has some 
design m his mind to make you serve him. Why 
should he have teased you when we came, poor 
miserable creatures ! fresh from the wreck, with 
inquiries about your knowledge of navigation ? 
Oh, beware of him ! He may not be quite mad, 
but he may be as wicked as the worst of his 
men.’ 

niust wait/ said I, for her conjectures 


, upon 
to reflect that a 
, „ ar, an easy-going, 

kmg, chess-play mg, young fellow, 
dh plenty of clothes and money 
my cabin, and that now I was a half- 
without the value 
the shape of possessions, outside of 
in my pockets, 
ith, I was some 
d mate, newly 


. xci listen, x entreat; you. Li it is our un- 
comfortable doom to remain in this barque until 
she reaches her port, I do not know but that the 
captain would be very honestly in the right in 
expecting me • to work my passage— that is to say, 
to help him by keeping a lookout, and by serving 
him m other ways which may be possible to 

‘Do not clream of sailing to the Mauritius !’ 
she cried impetuously; ‘we must either soon 
meet with the Indiaman or return home.* 

I could not forbear a smile at her imperious 
we, as though whatever she did I must do. 
x-, ^at is what we want,’ I exclaimed : ‘but 
then if we don’t fall in with the Indiaman nor 

with a vessel homeward bound ’ 

Absurd ! Dozens of ships are to be met with 
every day sailing home to England from some 


SLAVE-CRUISING IN THE RED SEA. 

In May 18— there was only one gun-vessel 
stationed at Aden, and on account of the dis- 
turbed condition of our positions on the Somali 
coast, the Political Resident could not allow her 
to be absent from Aden for more than a day or 
two at a time. The captain therefore determined 
to detach the ship’s steam-cutter and a small 
gm for the purpose of watching for slave dhows, 
xius cutter is twenty-five feet in length, and 
steams about eight knots an liour in smooth" 
water. Her crew consisted of nine persons besides 
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accommodation for this number is not very good, 
the engine and boiler taking up one-third of the 
space, and the coal and provisions occupying : 
quite another third. 

As the ship could not be spared, the. boats had 
to do their best, and officers and men to put up 
with the inevitable discomforts of boat-cruising. 
We had heard that several caravans of slaves 
had arrived at the coast in the Gulf of Tajurah, 
and that dhows were being sent there for. the pur- 
pose of embarking them ; the captain, therefore, 
determined to watch the entrance of the gulf, 
and to establish a depot of coal, water, and pro- 
visions at Efat, which is a small uninhabited 
island about twelve miles north of Zeilah, and 
about thirty miles south of Ras al Bir, the 
northern point of the gulf. 

The dhows are said to keep close in to the 
northern shore of the gulf, and generally to time 
their departure so as to round Ras al Bir about 
day light, I was therefore ordered to leave my 
depot at night and get past Has al Bir before 
daylight, when I was to lie close under the land, 
ready to steam out and cut off any dhows that 
should attempt to come out of the. gulf. The 
great difficulty that we anticipated was caused 
by the proximity of the French settlement of 
Obokh, which is about four miles to the west- 
ward of Has al Bir. The Arabs know well that 
we are not allowed to search a vessel flying the 
French flag when in sight of a French settlement, 
and that they have nothing to fear in Obokh but 
a nominal fine if they fly it without legal right 
to do so. Accordingly, on the 29tli of May I 
was sent away in charge of the two boats above 
mentioned. 

As soon as the necessary stores of coal, water, 
and provisions were landed, the ship left for 
Aden, and I proceeded in the steam-cutter in 
chase of two dhows that were in sight to the 
southward. They proved to be only harmless 
traders, and we returned to the island to get the 
provisions, &c., under cover before commencing 
work. Our first task was to bury our water, 
the supply of ' which is one of the most difficult 
problems to be solved by an officer in charge 
of boats on detached service, .as only thirty-six 
gallons can be carried in the boat’s barricoes . 
Ship-biscuit is now supplied by the victualling 
yards in large square tins, which hold ten gallons 
of water each, and our ship’s steward had been 
saving all of these tins for some weeks. They 
were carefully opened; and when emptied of 
their legitimate contents, the lids were soldered 
on again and a small bunghole cut in one corner ; 
twenty of these buried in the sand made us safe 
against scarcity of water so long as we could 
depend upon keeping near our depot, The pro- 
visions were placed on the top of this tank, and 
a tent was improvised from a spare lower stud- 
ding-sail. I 

The weather looked very threatening when we 
started, with heavy clouds and much vivid light- 
ning, and soon after we left, a considerable sea 
got up with a light northerly wind. The boat 
steamed very badly, owing partly to the heavy 
spray and occasional green seas keeping the fire 
low, and partly to the water washing about in 
the boat and cooling the bottom of the boiler. 
Consequently, we were unable to reach Has al Bir 
before daylight, and as no dhows were in sight, 


we returned to the depot. No suspicions vessels 
were sighted until the 3d of June, when the 
ship, having replenished our store of coal and 
water at the depot, picked us up off Has al 
Bir shortly after noon. The boats were hoisted, 
and the ship steamed away in the direction of 
Aden. When well out of sight of land, they 
were again lowered ; the ship went on her way, 
and we steamed back to Ras al Bir and anchored 
close inshore till daylight the next morning. 
We then observed two dhows coming out of the 
gulf, and at once gave chase. The nearest one 
promptly, altered course and stood in for Obokh 
before a light fair breeze ; and at eight o’clock we 
had the mortification of seeing her hoist French 
colours about two miles from the town and full 
in sight of the flagstaff on shore. Though con- 
vinced that she was full of slaves, we were com- 
pelled to leave her and go after the other dhow, 
which of course proved to he an innocent trader. 
After boarding her, we returned to the depdt. 

At four p.m. I was wakened by the interpreter 
shouting that a dhow was coming round the point ; 
and, jumping into the gig, I boarded her, and 
found six small boys stowed away below, none 
of whom could speak any language known to our 
interpreter, who speaks all the coast languages in 
vogue between Suez and Socotra. So I decided to 
take the dhow to Zeilah, and see if the Resident 
there would take charge of the dhow while I 
went up to Perim and telegraphed to the ship. 

Never having been to Zeilah before, I made the 
captain of the dhow navigate her through the 
reefs ; and, either by accident or design, he man- 
aged to put her on top of the weather-side of 
one of these. It was blowing rather stiff by 
that time, and he either was or pretended to 
be very much frightened, and he and his crew 
at once went on their knees and began to 
pray. I had some difficulty in persuading them 
of the desirability of postponing their devotions 
until the dhow was again afloat ; but tlie muzzle 
of a pistol touching the captain’s forehead had 
the desired effect; and the gig having laid out 
the dhow’s anchor in deeper water, we got her 
safely afloat after three hours’ hard hedging, and 
anchored for the night about a mile and a half 
from the town. 

At daylight next morning I landed and called 
on the Resident, who at once sent off for the 
slaves and the captain and crew of the dhow, and 
examined them in his court. The captain stated 
that he was a pearl-fisher, and that these boys 
had been handed over to him by their parents — 
who lived at a place called Fursan, on the Arabian 
coast— to learn the trade. He said that they 
were all Arabs, and had been born at Fursan. 
When the boys themselves were examined, I found 
that I ought to have kept them apart from the 
crew’ on the passage down. They were asked 
several questions, and answered them all in Arabic, 
though the night before they had not been able 
to speak a word of it. The answers were of 
course in most cases merely yes or no, and the 
questions were put in Arabic, the boys evidently 
taking their cue from a little fellow who proved 
to be the son of the captain. 

I got this boy removed after asking each of 
them where they came from, to which they had all 
answered ‘Fursan/ I then made the interpreter 
ask one of them — a child of about eight — how 
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long he had been married, how old his youngest boat * and by dint of going astern with the engines, 
child was, and several other absurd questions, to and poling with the oars and mast, we got the 
each and all of which he answered 4 Bursam’ It boat afloat; and having hoisted our coal-bags in 
happened that the Resident had a servant who again, we proceeded to board the two dhows ; our 
was one of the slaves released by a man-of-war in riflemen continuing to return the lire from the 
the preceding year ; and when their examination shore, which was kept up as long as we were 
was finished, this boy was told to take them away within range. The dhows proved to be empty, 
and to give them something to eat. They soon and had nothing that would have been considered 
found that he spoke their own language, and came proof in the Prize Court that they had been 
back with him into court saying that what they engaged, in the slave-trade; so we returned to 
had said before was only what they had been told Perim empty-handed. The Tiring of the natives 
to say; that they had really only been in the was very wild, and nothing but our awning was 
dhow for a few days, having been taken on board hit by their shots ; we heard afterwards that six 
after along march in company with many other of them had fallen to our return fire, 
children of their country, who had been taken On the 3.1st of August we left at one f.m:., hoping 
from their villages by a lot of men who killed to reach Kadhar again before daylight on the 
every one who tried to resist them. following morning. After boarding two dhows 

The Resident had no power to try the case ; but in the narrow strait, we proceeded in chase of a 
after satisfying himself that there was reasonable third which was beating up the coast to the 
cause for detaining the dhow, he agreed to keep northward. At four o’clock one of the coupling- 
her, her crew, and the slaves until I could com- bolts of the feed-pump broke, and fcbe boiler 
municate with the ship at Aden. The dhow was began to prime badly, emptying itself in a few 
afterwards taken to Aden and condemned in the minutes, so that we had to draw the fire and 
Prize Court, the slaves all finding situations as make sail to return to Perim. The sea was 
domestic servants without any difficulty. Two not very heavy ; but the wind was cutting 
of them were engaged as servants by the officers off the heads of the waves and sending them 
of the man-of-war, and very soon became most over us in sheets, and it was all that all 
I useful members of society. hands could do with constant baling to keep 

On the 3d July we left Perim for Roheita, the water down. It seemed as if there was 

having news that there was a caravan of slaves nothing for it but to run for Aden ; and as the 

there, and that they intended to embark that distance was one hundred and twenty miles, and 
night. There was a fresh west-north-westerly there were some very dangerous shoals right in 
wind with a heavy confused sea, but I hoped J our course, the prospect was not a pleasant one. 
it would go down before morning. The boat We happened to have some steel wire in the boat, 
steamed very badly, the steam frequently drop- and with it the leading stoker most skilfully 
ping as low as ten pounds. About one a.m. the ! managed to lash together the parts of the feed- 
wind began to freshen, and shortly afterwards ' pump, and at eight p.m. we were again able to 
a green sea came over us, filling the boat and ' commence steaming. The nearest point of land 

washing the fire out; so we made sail to return | was just two miles distant, and we shaped course 

to Perim. ( for it. The wire-lashing held on in a wonderful 

Nothing worthy of record occurred until the way ; but part after part of it sheered, and it 
I 13th, when we again left Perim, and steamed up seemed impossible that we could reach anchorage 
the Arabian coast, anchoring from ten at night before we again broke down ; happily, the lead- 
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lioist the boat at his davits, an offer which of 
course I eagerly accepted ; and he dropped us 
off Mocha, having kept the boat covered mean- 
while, so that if we passed any canoes they 
should not be able to see what she was. After 
boarding two dhows, one from Aden for Asab- 
with chunarn (a kind of quicklime), and another 
loading with hay for Perim, we came across 
an old friend at eight a.m. She was a dhow 
that some days before we had met to the south- 
ward when she was in distress, and out of 
food and water. We had given her some biscuit 
and a few gallons of water, and they now 
repaid us by pointing out two dhows standing 
for the shore, which they said were full of slaves, 
i Their captain told me that he had himself been 
engaged in carrying slaves the year before, and 
that his dhow had been captured by a man-of- 
war and broken up and his slaves liberated. , He 
had tried hard to escape, and had not lowered 
his sail till his son and several of his crew were 
shot, and was quite cured of all wish to run 
similar cargoes in future, and willing to give any 
information which might lead to the capture of 
other slave dhows. All this he had told me on 
the first occasion we had met ; and after quickly 
satisfying myself that there were no slaves in his 
own dhow on this occasion, we proceeded to cut 
off the other two. 

There was a light north-westerly wind blowing, 
and they were closing the shore pretty rapidly, 
so there was no time to be lost. As soon as we 
got Within range of the nearest dhow, we began 
firing rifles across her bows, but with no effect ; j 
and we were compelled to fire at the dhow her- j 
self, keeping the fire high, however, for fear of ! 
injuring any of the slaves. By nine o’clock we 
were near enough to hail her and to show that | 
we had them well covered with our rifles. They 
lowered their sail, and the crew at once jumped ; 
overboard with some of the slaves. As they 
were too far fi om the shore for the latter to get 
there, we had to pick them up, and so lost time, 
which enabled the other dhow to get well in- 
shore. As soon, however, as they were all in 
safety, I left- a petty officer and three men to look 
after the captured dhow, and gave chase to the 
other, now some three miles ahead and close to 
the shore. She was run on the beach, and I had 
the mortification of seeing the slaves landed and 
taken up inland before I could reach the dhow. 
The slaves — apparently about forty in number — . 
were left in charge of two or three of the dhow’s 
crew, and the remainder of the crew came back 
and took shelter behind some hushes about three 
hundred yards from the beach, whence they 
commenced firing at us as soon as we came within 
range, our two remaining seamen returning their 
fire as best they could. We found her nearly 
high and dry, with her anchors laid out well 
up the beach ; but our little cutter soon had 
her afloat again, the stokers and interpreter 
securing the tow-rope, while the two seamen 
returned the fire of the natives. 

Half an hour’s towing brought us alongside 
our first prize, which was found to contain 
thirty slaves, all children, and eleven of them 
girls. I divided her ^rew between the two 
dhows, and putting four of our men on hoard 
each of them, we proceeded in company for 
; Perim. On the way down, a small boy was 




discovered on hoard the second dhow. He had 
stowed himself away when the rest had been 
taken on shore by the crew, and had been 
afraid to show himself before to us. From 
him we learnt — what was subsequently con- 
firmed by the crew of the first dhow— that the 
two vessels had . left Koheita the night before in 
company, hearing that the ‘ steam-devil ’ — as 
they called the cutter — had broken down, and 
was not able to go out. There were forty-five 
children in the dhow with him, and thirty 
in the other one. They had been put on board 
dhows at Eoheita several times before, but 
had each time heard that the ‘ steam-devil ’ was 
out, and had put back. The captain of the 
dhow he was in had told the other dhow to make 
the slaves jump overboard, so as to delay us and 1 
give him time to run on shore. 

All the children were in a shocking condition 
but we made them as comfortable as we could 
for the night, and separated them from the 
crew of the dhow, and the next day the ship 
arrived and took them on board, when all their 
troubles were over, except in the case of one 
poor little girl, who was reduced to such a 
condition that she died shortly after arriving 
at the hospital. Good fare and kind treat- 
ment soon made the rest fat and happy as chil- 
dren ought to be, and they were easily pro- 
vided with situations as punkah wallahs to some 
of the European residents in Aden. The dhows 
were towed to Aden and condemned to he broken 
up as usual ; but the captain prevailed upon the 
Court to allow one of them to be lent to the ship 
for a time, to be used for the further prosecution 
of our crusade against the trade she had been 
engaged in. 

Armed with a Gatling gun and manned by a 
crew of English blue-jackets, while her rig and 
appearance remained unchanged, we had great 
hopes that she would add considerably to our 
list of prizes. But whether it was that the Arabs 
recognised her, or that our men were inexpert 
at handling a vessel with a rig they were un- 
accustomed to, or that she was betrayed by the 
fact that she was always hanging about in places 
where she could not have been engaged in fishing, 
she never succeeded in taking a single slaver; 
and at the end of the pilgrim season she was 
recalled to Aden and handed over to the Prize 
Court to be broken up. 
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CHAPTER II.— -CONCLUSION. 

The housekeeper • led the way up a long flight 
of stairs, down two or three great corridors, all 
sounding empty and hollow,' to a door which, 
being opened, disclosed a bright fire in a pretty 
room. A bedroom opened off through another 
door. 

‘Does any one sleep near this room ? 5 I asked 
as Mrs Johnson turned to go. I was somehow 
struck with a sudden sense of loneliness. 

‘ Well, not very near,’ she began. 

| ‘ Oh, it doesn’t matter at all. It looks very 

comfortable, and I’m not nervous, 

I - It . * .tA* 


fit’' 
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as that, a great clock somewhere about the 


4 These are Captain Penrose’s rooms, i put yo u 
in them, thinking you would be comfortable. 

4 Very good of you, Mrs Johnson. Oh, I shall 
be all right.' 

4 1 don’t know whether you smoke, sir/ she 
said ; 4 but if you do, there are some cigars of 
the Captain’s in that little cupboard by the fire 
which I am sure will be good. And so I’ll say 
good-night ; and if you should happen to want 
anything, y civil please to ring.” 

4 Yes ; thank you. I shall not want anything 
-^Good-night, Mrs Johnson.’ 

As soon as I heard her last heavy footstep die 
away at the end of the long corridor, I locked 
the door; then I took one of the candles and 
Vent into the bedroom, which, as I have said, 
opened into the sitting-room. I now found 
that it also had a door opening into the corridor, 
so I locked that, and then had a look round. 
The bedroom, like the sitting-room, was old- 
' fashioned as regards furniture and appearance. 
The walls were hung with some sort of tapestry 
stuff of peculiar pattern. I swung this aside 
here and there, and found the walls to be 
panelled in very black oak, the panelling 
ing up to the ceiling. The bed, 
poster affair, was 
solemn enough to lay a king 
back to the sitting- 
was hardly so funereal 
was no tapestry ; hut it, 
dark oak. There were no pictures, 
books of somew’ 
papers ; nothing 


Abbey began to strike the hour of twelve. 

Now, 1 have said already that I am not. 
nervous. I was not nervous then, but that dock 
made me jump. It had a deep sepulchral sound 
which reminded you of hobgoblins and ghosts 
and all manner of unpleasant things. I confess 
that at its first stroke 1 dropped my cigar and 
started up from my chair in— well, in something 
like a fright. When it died away, the silence 
was really awful. 

4 1 ’ll go to bed/ I said. 4 There is something 
decidedly queer about the place.’ 

I went into the bedroom and locked the door. 
In five minutes I was between the sheets, with 
the candles out and the moonbeams struggling 
in at the diamond-paned windows. I suppose I 
must have been tired, for I was soon sound 
asleep and oblivious of anything in the material 
world. How long I slept I don’t know ; but 
what I do know is that in the course of the 
night I found myself sitting up in bed, looking 
at something which stood at the bed-foot looking 
at me ! I felt a cold perspiration steal over me, 
and perhaps my hair grew erect. The moon was 
reach- hid behind a cloud when I woke, and I could 
a huge four- only see the outline of the thing that was in my 

also tapestried, and looked room. Suddenly the moonlight flashed in again 

’ ' out in. I went with redoubled radiance, and I saw standing at 

•room and examined that. It the foot of my bed a tall figure clad in sable 

as the bedroom : there robes, whose eyes shone brightly from under a 

too, was panelled in heavy cowl. It was the Black Friar ! 

, two or three What happened next I don’t quite remember ; 
-hat heavy" material, no news- but I know that I got out of bed and went 

to while an hour away before after the Friar, who receded towards the tapes-- 

retiring. ~ tried wall, beckoning me to follow. There was 

4 The Captain doesn’t have very lively quarters no doubt about his being there. I rubbed 
down here/ I said to myself. ‘However, I’ll my eyes, and saw him more clearly. He had 

see if I can’t find his cigars.’ on long sable robes and sandals ; a large cowl 

I looked for the clipboard which Mrs John- hid his face ; but I could catch glimpses now 

son Jiacl spoken of, and found it at last in the oak and then of his bright eyes. He went with 

panelling by the side of the fireplace. Inside re- a strange gliding, motion towards the wall and 

posed two or three boxes of cigars, which smelt brushed the hangings aside; then he placed his 
particularly fine ; and above the boxes lay a hand on the panelling, and, to my astonishment 
couple of novels, which I seized on eagerly. I and surprise,. I saw a door open and disclose a 
looked at all three boxes before choosing a cigar, flight of stairs which led down into darkness. 
You see, I didn’t often smoke cigars in those days, The Friar turned, beckoned, and began slowly 
and one gains a lot of pleasure in dallying with to descend the staircase. Somehow, though I 
rare delights. I looked at them all, and. smelt struggled against giving way, I had to follow' 
them with the air of a judge, and finally I him. I was in scanty attire, and the nights 
lighted one, and made myself comfortable in an were chilly, and I remember how I shivered 
easy-chair with one of the novels in my hand, as my bare foot touched the first of the worn 
You may guess I felt quite luxurious, and blessed stone steps. They were so worn that they dipped 
the chance which had brought me to sitch grand in the middle. The Friar went down, down, 

quarters. If only Alicia had been nearer, I and I followed. Very soon the moonlight from 

should have been perfectly happy. the window above ceased to give any light, 

So an hour passed away. The cigar was and we were, in darkness.' Yet even then I 

splendid, the novel was but so so. I have not could see the dark figure before me 'in a sort 
read many novels in my life, and when I do read, of luminous haze. Every now and then he 
then I like them strong, that is to say, sensa- turned and beckoned with a white hand that 

tional. This novel was not very sensational, looked just as transparent as a ghost’s hand 

and at the end of an hour it ceased to chain should be. 

my ’ attention ; so I lighted another cigar and Well, we reached the bottom of the stair-? 
began to think of Alicia. What was she doing? case. It was a Very long one; there must have 
Asleep, probably. Then, was she dreaming of been nearly a hundred steps in it. .We went: 
me ? Was she dreaming of that little house along a paved passage, the walls and roof pf 
which we were to take at Clapham when I which I touched with my hands as we- traversed 
had saved some money and she was twenty- it ? the Friar still going before, and I, attracted 
one, and. where we were , to be as happy as by some strange magnetism, following dutifully, 
the day is long? Pear Alicia! What an angel behind. Suddenly a door opened, in' front,, and. 
she was, and how— — When I had got as far a half light, half mist, broke upon us. The Friftfr 

3 1 ' ~ ~ — “ * ^ 
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passed through, and I followed and looked about 


twenty Black Friars— a whole monastery of them. 
Fine voices they had, too, all of them.’ 

Mrs Johnson looked at me suspiciously. ‘ Now, 
you’re joking,’ she began with something of a 
reproach in her voice. ‘You say you saw 
him?’ J 

‘Yes, I can’t come to any other conclusion. 5 

I didn’t believe in ghosts ; but Alicia’s mamma 
did, and I had heard so many spirit-stories from 
her in intervals when Alicia was making herself 
tidy or putting on her hat and shawl, that I, had 
come to look upon .them as being something; 
familiar. 

4 You see,’ I continued, ‘ the Friar not only 
appeared, to me, but he proved himself a 
burglar into the bargain; lie prigged one of my 
slippers. 5 : 

‘Now,’ said the housekeeper indignantly, ‘you 
are making fun ! Who ever heard, of a ghost 
stealing slippers !’ ‘ 

‘Stop, stop! 5 I cried. ‘Let me tell you all 
about it, Mrs Johnson. You mustn’t condemn 
me unheard.’ 

So I told her all I could remember — and 
there was precious little that I couldn’t— of my 
nocturnal visitor. I never saw a woman so 
completely flabbergasted in my life as when I 
came to the slipper business. 

‘Now, ma’am,’ I said in conclusion, e I’m 
a plain sensible young man ; I ’m engaged to 
as nice a girl as ever you saw, and it I can 
find that will, it will probably be a long step 
towards, our marriage. I don’t believe in ghosts, 
whatever you do. But I ’ll tell you what ; I 
do believe I got sleep-walking last night, and 
left my slipper behind' in some cold passage. The 
question, is : do you know of any secret passage 
leading from that room where I slept ?’ 

Mrs Johnson considered. ‘Well, 5 she said at 
length, ‘ I can’t deny that there are secret pas- 
sages in the place. There are in all these old 
houses. At Lord Plantagenet’s place in Devon- 
shire there were several. I had my first situa- 
tion there, you know, sir, and ’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ I said ; ‘ 1 know. But this one ? ’ 

• 4 My late mistress knew them all,’ she replied, 
‘and I know that she used to wander about 
them now and then.’ 

‘Ten to one., she’s hidden that confounded 
will in some of them! 5 I said. ‘We may hunt 
for a month or a year and never find it.’ 

‘ Miss Penrose used to spend a deal of time 
in the Captain’s rooms when he was absent,’ 
remarked the housekeeper, after a pause. 

‘ Did ' she ? Then perhaps she hid the will 
somewhere there.’ 

4 You see,’ said Mrs Johnson confidentially, 
‘when my poor mistress was dying, she tried hard 
to tell us where she had put the will that yoti 
speak of. At least so we thought— "Miss Stanley 
and myself. It was mentioned afterwards, and 
we were laughed at — by the other side. 5 

‘ The long and short of it is, ma’am, 5 I ( said, 
rising from the breakfast table, ‘ I ’rn going to 
look for my slipper and Miss Penrose’s will.’ 

‘I hope you may find them,’ said the house- 
keeper. 

1 hoped so myself ; and it was because I 
was so very much in earnest that I determined 
to make the search a thorough one. I put my 
line of attack on a good basis. To begin with. 


me. We were in a vast church, lighted by I 
know not what strange means, but with neither 
windows nor sunlights that I could see. The 
great pillars supporting the roof were lost in the 
mighty blackness overhead, great aisles stretched 
away into darkness on every side. But in the 
chancel there glimmered in the misty light a 
few tapers, and right in the middle a blood-red 
lamp swung to and fro, as though with eddying 
gusts of wind. I leaned against a pillar and 
gazed. As I became accustomed to the strange 
light, I saw that here and there were placed 
enormous tombs — tombs of crusaders in their 
armour, knights kneeling in prayer, fine ladies 
with enormous ruffs, and children in curious 
formal-looking dresses. While I gazed, I saw 
another Friar, habited like the one who had 
conducted me, enter from the door we had 
opened. As he came in he threw back his hood 
from his face and head and bowed profoundly 
towards the chancel. Others followed in rapid 
succession, till at length the chancel was full of 
dark -robed Friars. Presently they began to sing. 
One of them had a magnificent tenor voice, and 
as it went vibrating into the vaulted roof above, 
with the voices of the others answering .it, the 
effect was really delightful. The singing was a 
somewhat lengthy performance. One psalm suc- 
ceeded another, till, despite the charm of the 
voices, I got tired.. I looked round me for a 
seat. A stone bench was placed a little distance, 
away, and towards this I moved. I sat down, 
and 

Well, I was conscious of falling down, down, 
down through apparently limitless space. I 
yelled out something in my horror, and suddenly 
awoke. The Friar, after all, was only a dream— 
or rather a nightmare ! But the strange thing 
was that I felt cold, as if I had been out of 
bed. 

I got up, lighted my candle, and looked round, 
I confess that the dream had left such ah impres- 
sion on my mind that I examined the wainscot- 
ing rather narrowly for traces of the staircase. I 
found none ; so I turned in once more, and was 
• soon again asleep. , 

. When I woke it was morning, and the sun 
■ was shining brightly through the window. L 
sprang- out of bed and began . to dress, .at the 
: same time thinking about my nightmare or vision 
of ' the previous midnight. ‘ Hillo,’ I said to my- 
self, '‘where’s my slipper?’ For of the slippers 
that I -had, left standing by my bedside the night 
before, there -was only one left. I hunted round 
the room for the other with no result ; and then- 
I .suddenly .remembered that I had slipped them 
on, with admirable foresight, when I had followed 
.the Friar. . I laughed to think of it ; but, laugh 
or -not, that slipper was nowhere in the room ! 
".‘Mrs , Johnson,’ I said, three-quarters of an 
hour' later, ‘that ghost of yours is- no imaginary 
personage;’ ■ . ■ ' _. 

‘* v Mrs Johnson stared at. me, and a faint flush 
rose^ to hbr already. rosy, cheek. 

. .‘-Indeecf-i’ .she,.; answered.- ‘You don’t mean 

tliat— that 5 ™^-; 

; c ‘ That;. I’ve -seen him?— Yes; I do. I saw 
last D; , 






Well, to cut a long story short, I may as 
well say that in that little box' of a place we 
cound a small chest, in which the ancient Miss 
Penrose had deposited papers of immense value, 
not to speak of the missing will. The Captain 


I had gone to sleep on the previous night in 
a bedchamber supposed, in common with the 
rest of the house, to be haunted. I was not 
in a very particularly nervous state of mind, 
nor had I drunk too much wine or smoked too 
many of the Captain’s cigars. I had ^ dreamed 
dreams, or seen visions, or had a nightmare. 

I had wandered in my dreams through under- 
ground passages ; and when I dressed in the 
morning, one of my slippers was gone. Ergo, 
somewhere in my dream the bounds of the 
unseen world had been broken in upon by the 
rude foot of reality, cased in a scarlet slipper. 

‘ There is a secret passage in this room,’ I said 
to Mrs Johnson, as we stood in my bedchamber, 

4 and we must find it.’ 

I began to walk round the room, tapping 
the wainscoting as I went along. It sounded 
firm enough all round. I began again, tapping 
the wood in various places, now high, now low. 
Suddenly the wall, just in a line with the door 
communicating with the Captain’s sitting-room, 
gave forth a hollow sound in response to the 
demands of my knuckles. 

4 Hurray ! ’ I said ; 4 there ’s something here, 
ma’am. Come and see.’ 

Mrs Johnson came to my side and tapped the 
panelling. 4 It certainly does sound hollow,’ 
she said. ‘But you see there’s no .knob, or 
any indication of a latch or anything, so I 
don’t see how we can get in.’ 

4 There ’s no indication of a door at all, for 
the matter of that. But as long as this is 
hollow, I’m going to see what lies behind, 
even if I have to fetch a carpenter.’ 

4 It would be a pity to spoil the panelling,’ 
she said. 4 If there is a passage, there is sure 
to be a door and a spring to open it.’ 

4 Then we must find it,’ 1 said, beginning to 
feel amongst the curious knobs and projections 
of the carving for anything which would prove 
an open sesame. 

We worked on for quite an hour, examining 
every little angel’s wing, every little demon’s 
body, screwing, or trying to screw them about 
to see if they concealed springs or door handles ; 
but all with no success. At last, tired with the 
unwonted labour, I leaned against the panel- 
ling and fairly groaned. ‘It’s no good, I’m 
afraid. We’ll have to try somewhere else, 

ma’am. This Hillo !’ There was a faint 

click behind me, and the wall seemed yield- 
ing to the weight of my back. I uttered a cry 
of joy as I saw a goodly portion of the wainscot 
turn slowly inwards, revealing a dark cavernous 
recess. Mrs Johnson uttered a little scream. 

4 Here’s something, at anyrate,’ I said triumph- 
antly. 4 Quick, ma’am— those candles ! Hold 
a light.’ 

She held the light up, and I went boldly 
in. * I soon found that the place was a sort 
of closet, a few yards square, and evidently 
intended as a hiding-place in the old times. My 
feet slipped over something; I stooped, and 
I picked the object up. It was my red slipper i 


got his rights, and he and Miss Stanley were soon 
afterwards * married. I think it was on the 
morning of their wedding-day that I received 
an envelope containing a cheque for two thousand 
pounds. There was another wedding soon after, 
at which Alicia and I assisted, doing the principal 
parts. And Alicia’s mamma insists, to this day 
that the Black Friar influenced mv search for 


that the Black Friar influenced my search for 
Miss Penrose’s will. 


Although Edison’s Phonograph has now emerged 
from the region of toy land and is likely to become 
an almost indispensable adjunct to many busi- 
nesses, its principle is employed by its inventor in 
the manufacture of a toy, which is having a 
marvellous sale in the United States. This is Edi- 
son’s Talking Doll, which, on being wound up, will 
deliver itself of such well-known poetic effusions 
as 4 Mary had a Little Lamb,’ 4 Jack and Jill,’ &c. 
The doll’s body is made of tin, and the phono- 
graphic cylinder is contained within it, the sound 
coming from a perforated opening in the breast, 
which is hidden by the clothing. These dolls are 
now being made at a large factory near Edison’s 
laboratory at the rate of five hundred . daily, and 
a wonderful amount of ingenuity has been exer- 
cised in their structure. The wax records for 
; dolly’s interior are prepared at the factory by 
j being placed on an instrument very like an 
ordinary phonograph. These instruments are 
| talked into by girls, so that the wax cylinder 
may be speech-impressed. A correspondent of 
The Scientific American, who describes a visit to 
this factory, says that the jangle produced by a 
number of these girls simultaneously repeating 
into the machines before them different nursery 
rhymes is beyond description. 4 These sounds 
| united with the sounds of the phonographs them-' 
| selves when reproducing the stories make a veri- 
! table pandemonium.’ 

The Stepped Platform Bail way is the title of a 
system for city transit, which, originally devised 
some years' ago by an American inventor, has 
just been brought forward as a new thing by a 
German firm. The original inventor failed in 
inducing any one to take up the idea, and the 
| patent in due time lapsed. The idea of this 
j novel form of railway is to provide a platform 
\ above the level of the street supported upon 
! pillars. Upon this platform move at different 
| speeds three super platforms, the lowest one 
moving at a speed of three miles an hour, the 
next six miles an hour, and the last, which is 
furnished with seats, nine miles an hour. These 
! platforms would all be driven by belting from a 
powerful steam-engine at a fixed station. It 
would be easy for a person wishing to travel by 
the railway — which, like tide and time, will stop 
for no man — to step from terra firma on to the 
slowest of the moving series ; after which . he 
would step in turn from the six-mile to the nine- 
mile platform. The idea is certainly ingenious, 
but we cannot believe that it would be free from 
' danger. We .already have plenty of e 
of terrible accidents caused by persons 
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travelling seems at once to justify the action of 
those who refused to lend support to the original 
inventor’s scheme. 

A war balloon , so called because it was made 
doubly strong, of a specially-manufactured mix- 
ture of silk and cotton, recently rose from the 
grounds of the Military Exhibition at Chelsea. 
The balloon was of unusual size, being one of 
the largest made for many years past, and it was 
furnished with a plough grapnel, consisting of a 
stern with three pairs of spikes by which an 
anchorage can be assured. This grapnel is of 
great importance, for it is well known that the 
dangers of ballooning are mostly incurred in 
effecting the descent, through failure of the grap- 
nel to catch the ground. The value of balloons 
under certain circumstances was found out during 
the memorable siege of Paris, when they formed, 
the only possible means of communication be- 
tween the invested city and the rest of France. 

The practice of throwing stones is one which 
seems so deeply ingrained in human nature, that 
it is impossible to eradicate it. Even the most 
law-abiding individuals will, when at the seaside, ! 
give way to the charm of sitting on the beach j 
and will idly throw stones into the water. But 1 
in the case of those who have little respect j 
for laws or regulations, the stone-throwing habit j 
becomes both mischievous and dangerous. If 
there be no unlucky cat, dog, or bird to aim at, a 
window or some other thing which can be broken, 
especially if it be the property of somebody else, 
is the next article in request by the delinquent ; 
and it is a common thing in the byways of our 
large towns to see premises to let which bear 
evidence of his industry. In Belgium, it is found 
that the white porcelain insulators on the tele- 
graph poles offer an irresistible attraction to the 
peasants as a satisfactory mark for them to throw 
at ; and such a large number of them have been 
broken in this way, that the annual expense 
of replacement has become serious. Curiously 
enough, it is found that when the porcelain is 
coloured a grayish brown, and does not therefore 
appear so aggressive an object, the destruction is 
I reduced by one-half, and the broken white insula- 
i tors are now invariably replaced by those of 
| darker hue. 

At the Stanley Exhibition in London there are 
shown many objects which are of great interest, 
now that ‘the Dark Continent 5 is so much in 
men’s thoughts. At first sight the rooms appear 
to be stocked with the familiar native weapons 
and trappings which are common to all ethno- 
graphical collections, and which are wearisome by 
reason of their sameness. But careful examina- 
tion soon reveals much that is new and curious. 
Here, for instance, is a hollow tin cone the exact 
size and shape of a sugar-loaf, which is a specimen 
of many hundreds smuggled into the country by 
the slave-traders as sugar, but in reality being 
cases filled with gunpowder. We noticed also a 
modern metal cartridge the bullet of which was 
furnished with a small spike at its apex. This 
was an arrangement contrived by Emin Pasha’s 
soldiers, who believed that the bodies of the 
Mahclists, to whom they were opposed, were so 
far invulnerable that the bullets would flatten 
against them unless this provision were made to 
puncture the skin. The costume of one tribe is 
. pictured as presumably having given rise to the 
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oft-repeated legend that there were people living j 
in the heart of Africa who were adorned by nature I 
with caudal appendages. This dress, if it can be ! 
dignified by the name of a garment, consists of a ! 
waistband, with a long horse-tail attached to it 
behind. 

The great interest which has been taken by the ; 
general public in matters astronomical, more 
especially since the aid of photography has been 
invoked to picture the heavenly bodies, has led to 
the establishment of new observatories which I 
have been equipped by the generosity of private i 
donors. The late Mr Newall presented his j 
twenty -six inch refracting telescope to the Uni- i 
versity of Cambridge ; but unfortunately the gift ] 
carried with it a difficulty — there were "no avail- ! 
able funds for the initial expenses of mounting 
this splendid instrument and to maintain it in 
going order. But the son of the donor, Mr H. F. 
Newall, of Trinity College, has solved the problem 
by offering his own services gratuitously as 
observer ; and by providing a handsome sum for 
initial expenses, besides an annual donation for 
maintenance expenses for five years to come. 
Cambridge is a rich university, and there should 
be no difficulty in making permanent provision 
for the care and working of an instrument which 
lias been presented to it under conditions so 
generous. 

It has been recently stated that one hundred 
and severity thousand wolves are roaming at large 
in Russia, although they are slaughtered in large 
numbers by the inhabitants of many districts. 
In the Canadian north-west, wolves are also 
abundant; but they are of a less bloodthirsty 
and dangerous type than the Russian wolf. The 
coyotes can, however, make themselves very 
troublesome to the sheep-farmers, and steps have 
long ago been taken to reduce their numbers. 
Wolfhounds and deerhounds have been imported 
to hunt down the animals ; but it has recently 
been found that these dogs are not sufficiently 
swift of foot to cope with the enemy. To remedy 
this defect, a couple of prize greyhounds have just 
been imported from England, and it is hoped by 
j the infusion of this new blood that a race of fleet 
| hounds may be reared which will be able to give 
j a good account of the Canadian wolves. 

Mr A. F. Chappie, whose son last year lost his 
life , through using a bath-heating apparatus in a 
room without ventilation, recently read a paper 
on the Dangers of Gas and Geyser Baths before 
the Balloon Society of Great Britain. The reader 
referred in his remarks to apparatus employing 
Bunsen burners for heating purposes, and detailed 
experiments which he had made, showing that in 
using such burners without adequate ventilation 
irrespirable fumes were given off. Besides his 
own sad loss, he made allusion to several others 
of a similar character, and urged that the legisla- 
ture should compel makers of such apparatus to 
send out with them a printed caution as to the 
danger of using it in a closely shut room. The 
experiments referred to were as follows : The gas 
was lighted, and a lighted candle was placed at 
the same level at which the head of an adult 
would be when sitting in the bath. The door of 
the bathroom was shut, and reopened in twenty 
minutes, when the candle was out, and had 
apparently been out for several minutes. The 
same experiment repeated , with the window 
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the - camera is in action, is reflected therefrom 
upon the convex surface of the lens, and is then 

■ reflected back from the lens to another portion 
of the plate. There are so many amateur photo- 
graphers- among our readers that we think this 

■ explanation of a phenomenon which may occur 
under certain conditions to any one of them may 
prove to he acceptable. 

A German naval officer has, it is said, invented 
an ■ electrical steering apparatus which will allow 
the captain of a ship to control the rudder from 
various parts of the vessel — an obvious advantage 
in cases of storm, or when an impending collision 
calls for unusually prompt action. The inven- 
tion has been tried on one of the German war- 
vessels with satisfactory results. No details of 
the construction of the apparatus are given ; but 
we presume that the ordinary- steam steering-gear 
is controlled by electro-magnets which are put 
in or out of action by the pressure of a button. 
It seems curious, considering to what a great 
extent electricity is now used on board our ships, 
that some such system as this has not long ago 
been devised. 

One of the leading physicians of Philadelphia 
has been talking to one of the irrepressible race 
of interviewers about * recent progress of medical 
science, and has referred more particularly to the 
daily increasing use of explosives in medicine. 
Gun-cotton, for instance, in its dissolved form, 
collodion, is used as ail artificial skin for all kinds 
of injuries, including scalds and burns. Mixed 
with tannin, it stops the flow of blood from 
wounds ; and mingled with cantharides, it forms 
the best blistering medium. Nitroglycerine is 
another still more powerful explosive which is 
much used in modern medicine. It is diluted j 
with one hundred parts of alcohol, and one drop 
of the diluted mixture is a dose. It is found 
valuable as a remedy for neuralgia of the heart, 
in nervous asthma, and in many other diseases, 
including that distressing malady known as sea- 
sickness. We have here an exemplification of 
the saying so often quoted in connection with 
homeopathy, ‘ Like cures like.* The gun-cotton 
or nitroglycerine (dynamite is a preparation of 
the latter) which by its explosion causes the 
most frightful wounds, may in its diluted state 
prove to be the best remedy to assuage the agony 
of the sufferer. 


CROWN LANDS. 

The income derived from Crown Lands is so 
small an item in the revenue of the United King- 
dom that it is apt to be overlooked amid the 
imposing array of figures showing how the public 
purse is recruited. The returns from such lucra- 
tive sources as the Post-office, Customs, and Inland 
Revenue attract the eye, and it is their fluctua- 




nature of the Crown’s hereditary estates and the 
singular manner in which they have accu'mu* 
lated. 

It Is not within the limits of this article to 
trace in detail the history of the Crown Lands 
to their origin in the Folc or public lands of 
the Saxon .period, which, as the influence of the 
sovereign extended under the Norman dynast} 7 , 
became known as the Terra Regis. The growth 
of the feudal system tended further to increase 
the power of the monarch to deal with these 
lands— originally public, and granted away only 
with the consent of the Witenagemot — as liis 
private property and at his . sole discretion. 
Accordingly, we find that, although ' from time 
to time augmented by escheats, forfeitures, and 
confiscations, the Crown patrimony was steadily 
diminished in extent and value by lavish grants 
to royal favourites, and by sales and mortgages 
to meet either the wants or extravagances of the 
sovereign, until parliament, after an experience 
of the grants by William III., passed an Act 
on the accession of Queen Anne restricting tire 
monarch’s power to alienate Crown Lands. These 
restrictions, coupled with the forfeitures to the 
Crown by noblemen and others implicated in the 
rebellions of 1715 and 1745, served to recruit to 
some extent the exhausted Crown estates, the 
revenues of which -were in the reign of George 
III. surrendered by that monarch for a fixed sum 
per annum, and were for the first time collected 
on the public account. This arrangement, with 
certain modifications, has since subsisted ; and in 
1837 the annual allowance or Civil List of Her 
Majesty, in exchange for the Crown Laud 
revenue, was fixed at £385,000. 

The management of the Crown’s hereditary 
estates is vested in two Commissioners, entitled 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues, their powers being defined 
by numerous Acts of Parliament, in accordance 
with which their policy has to be regulated. The 
annual Blue-books recording their proceedings, 
and the voluminous evidence given in the session 
of 1889 before a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed to inquire into the 
| administration of the Crown Land revenues, 
supply a vast amount of information as to* the 
miscellaneous property under the control of these 
Commissioners, the varied interests they have to 
study, and the difficulties with which the Crown, 
as a landlord, has to contend. On the one hand it 
is the Commissioners’ duty to preserve the patri- 
mony of the Crown ; and on the other, in the 
interests of the public, to administer it with 
economy and to increase its productiveness. 
But the question of profit cannot of necessity 
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amenities of Windsor Castle as a royal residence. 
In Dean Forest there exist, beside commoners, 
tile tree miners, whose ■.claims, based on tradition 
it lias been found impossible to compromise in a 
manner profitable to the Crown. For these 
reasons, coupled with the cost of planting timber 
and the unprofitable nature of the soil, the Royal i 
Forests are by far the most costly of the Crown’s I 
estate^ the expenditure being greatly in excess 1 
oi the income. 

The agricultural property of the Crown in 
England extends to about 69,000 acres, situated 
m as many as twenty-three counties. The I 
scattered nature of this class of property is in 
the mam responsible for a somewhat high cost I 
of supervision ; but it speaks well fm the I 
management that of this immense estate only 
eleven hundred acres were unlet last year, these 
being kept in cultivation at the Crown’s expense 
■Like private landowners, the Crown has suffered 
severely from the agricultural depression, the 
rent-roll having fallen .£36,000 in the last ten 
years, with no appreciable difference in the 
extent of the property. 

Upwards of £250,000 per annum is derived 
from house property and ground rents situated 
chiefly in London, where the Crown is an im- 
portant landlord. In addition to the London 
estates forming part of the ancient land revenue 
I property has been acquired as the result of street 
improvements- carried out by the Crown, and by 
exchange, From Regent Street to 

? ark 1 16 Clwn !las an almost unbroken 
sti etch ot property ; while from Kensington in 
the west to Victoria Park in the east are found 
estates belonging to the Crown, among which may 
| he enumera ted .those in Piccadilly and the Hav- 
market, in Whitehall, the Strand, New Oxford 
Street and the City, the latter including practi- 

ct Z w J lcde the Holborn Viaduct from 
Hatton Garden to St Sepulchre’s Church. 

Another source of revenue is the mineral I 
property a large portion of which is in Wales 
vhere the recent discoveries ' of gold resulted 
m some five hundred different projected mines I 
Besides other minerals, there are in the Princi- I 
pality valuable slate and stone quarries and 
whcTabn collier . ies belonging to the Crown, 

S the 1 T S 1 ? D oV M 1 ml ” 63 andstone quarries 

Fore-t nf TV f 11011 &nd COal in the 

i<ore 0 t of Dean, stone quarries at Portland salt 
and ironstone in Yorkshire, and important 
| fir*® m tlle ‘ of England and in Scot- 

.A he i reVen 1 Ue , in Sootla ml consists mainly of 
rents derived from about eight thousand acres 
of agricultural and moor land, from feu duties 
temds, and salmon-fishings. The feu duties are 

I ?he le Crown ar f S 1 lmp0S6d T a hnds Seated by 

tbe Crown, and correspond to what in England 

! in e Scotland ee tf al ' m ren / S ’ with the difference that 
in Scotland they are frequently fixed otherwise 

than in money-that is, in grain, poultry or 
similar articles. The Crown acquirecF the teinds 

111 n h F S at . the f ti! ? e of the Reformation, when 
%he property of the religious bodies generally 

St!°» ated t0 - tlle Crown - The salmoii -fishing 
n^hts are now m course of investigation by a 

tliTlnl n i Tr ally a PP ointed for that purpose, 
“IE 31 feeling m Scotland being, it is 
understood, averse to the Crown divesting 
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itself of these -rights bv fri TiTF IT " T ~ 
of adjacent lands ‘ } 1 1 ■ P ro Pnetors 

addition to the 'rents of° Crmilpropl^ 1 ^^/ 11 ' 
sum is derived annually in the X,, 1 . !/’,■' , ar « e 
and quit rents from tl! 
individuals in England Wales p V v “, te 

Isle of Mail an.l Alderney. The 1 latter ’all' 1 th ® 
tributes harbour dues. Irelle of th e rlil 
Kingdom yields a considerable rental • whilst tf d 
produce of Crown estates and receipts from farm! 
m hand help to swell an income which has risen 
from ,£280,000 in 1859 to .£ 430,000 in 1889 

P J‘ e , anmial Payment into Exchequer is net 
piofit alter payment of the clnar^es for , 

and the outlay on improve,!,^ Takh l he 
figures of the last ten years a ,-wi t 15 i Ul ? 

cultural 8410118 d ‘‘P reciation iu ’ the value of \lri- 
cultnral property, we find the Crown Land 

~o H Xlr ?el ‘i° d , Ilas the pay 

ments to Her Majesty by £20.000. This cam 

paratively trifling balance in favour of the public 

must not, however, be taken as a guide to the 

future or there is every reason to” believe on 

Wood's 11 til'll ° 4 tIle (Jlllef Commissioner of 

les^than l'430006 n f U,a aet inconle wil1 be not 
mbs tnan ,X4dO,000 for some years to mmp +1,* 

Crown Lands thus .relieving 

mumty to the extent of £45>0 per annul. 

SECRETS. 

July roses wet with rain 
Tap against the window-pane; 

There is something they would seek, 

Had they voices and could speak. 

Silence seals their crimson lips, 

^And the dull rain drops and drips. 

T’ other side the streaming glass 
Stands a little sad-eyed lass ; 

1 here is something she would seek, 

But a maiden may not speak — 

Silence seals her longing lips, 

And the dull rain drops and drips. 

And a shower of salt tears stain 
Her side of the window-pane ; 

And the crimson roses grpw 
Pale as dreams dreamt long ago 
(Hearts may break belmul sealed lips), 

And the dull rain drops and drips. ■ ’ 

_ v M. Heddekwick Buowne. 



